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1.  COMPLETE   SERMON 

No  Root. 

These  have  no  root.     S.  LUKE  viii.  13. 

HE  similitudes  between  the  world  of  nature  and  the 
world  of  grace  are  so  many,  and  so  close,  that  we 
can  only  attribute  it  to  the  unity  of  the  mind  from 
which  they  both  proceed.  It  is  the  identity  of  a 
principle  pervading  everything  which  the  same 
God  has  made. 

The  analogies  which  make  parables  are  not 
what  Jesus  Christ,  or  any  sacred  teacher,  make; 
but  it  is  the  necessity  of  the  oneness  of  the  character  of  a  universe  of 
a  one  great  God. 

Of  these  analogies,  vegetable  life  is  full.     I  take  only  one. 
Feelings,  joys,  sorrows,  emotions,  are  '  leaves.1     Actions  are  ( fruit.' 
Grace  is  '  the  sap.'    Eternal  principles  are  ( roots.' 

The  sap  runs  from  the  root;  grace  flows  from  the  principles. 
The  sap  and  the  grace  are  both  life.  The  sap  rises  and  falls.  So 
does  the  life.  We  see  the  leaves,  and  we  see  fruits ;  but  we  never 
see  the  *  roots.' 
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We  see  a  man's  joys,  and  sorrows,  and  professions,  and  actions; 
but  we  cannot  see  the  motive  from  which  they  are  springing.  Yet — 
both  in  nature  and  in  grace — what  is  out  of  sight  is  of  far  more 
importance  than  that  which  meets  the  eye. 

The  fruit  cannot  be  without  the  leaves ;  nor  fruit  nor  leaves  with 
out  sap ;  nor  the  sap  without  the  life ;  there  cannot  be  a  good  life 
without  right  feelings;  there  cannot  be  right  feelings  without  the 
Spirit ;  and  there  cannot  be  the  Spirit  without  the  hidden  things  of 
God  down  deep  in  the  heart. 

And  if  those  hidden  things  be  not,  the  Spirit  cannot  flow;  the 
leaves  will  wither ;  no  fruit  can  come  to  perfection.  The  root  deter 
mines  everything.  And  of  dead  hearts  and  dying  hearts,  the  true 
mystery  lies  in  one  word, — they  are  *  rootless.' 

I  never  knew  a  time  in  which  it  was  more  important  for  every  one 
to  ask, '  Have  I  roots  ? '  « What  are  my  roots  ? '  £  In  what  state  are 
my  roots  ? ' 

The  foliage  of  the  Church  is  lovely  ;  leafy  feelings  are  abundant ; 

Erofession  has  shot  up  very  high ;  and  there  are  germs  of  fruit  and 
uds  of  promise  everywhere. 

Many  have  felt  great  joy;  some  deep  sorrow.  Good  resolutions 
are  uncounted. 

Will  they  live?  Is  there  continuance?  Do  they  draw  supplies 
from  the  true  spring?  Is  the  vital  principle  there?  Is  there 
essential  life  ?  What  of  the  <  roots '  ?  What  of  the  <  roots '  ? 

When  God  planted  His  '  pleasant  Vine,'  David  is  careful  to  record, 
1  Thou  didst  cause  it  to  take  deep  root.'  *  The  root  of  the  righteous,' 
says  Solomon, '  yieldeth  fruit'  S.  Paul's  first  prayer  for  the  Ephesians 
is  :  *  That  ye  be  rooted.'  And  when  our  Lord  *  cursed  the  fig-tree,' — 
which  had  so  much  leaf,  and  no  figs, — the  judgment  went  straight  to 
the  first  cause  of  all.  And  so  it  came  to  pass,  '  In  the  morning,  as 
they  passed  by,  they  saw  the  fig-tree  dried  up  from  the  roots.] 

There  are  some  characters — impressible,  eager,  impulsive, — in  which 
everything  at  once  runs  to  leaf ;  they  feel  acutely ;  they  express  them 
selves  strongly ;  they  promise  eagerly ;  they  start  rapidly.  Others  are 
slow ;  they  seem  to  make  very  little  progress,  at  first ;  they  are  very 
careful,  perhaps  too  careful  about  making  a  profession;  they  are 
always  dealing  with  the  underground;  the  combination  of  both  is, 
of  course,  the  best,  where  one  qualifies  the  other. 

But  where  there  is  only  one,  that  state  of  mind  is  infinitely  to  be 
preferred  which  has  most  to  do  with,  and  is  most  careful  about 
'  roots.' 

The  question,  then,  is,  What  are  *  roots '  ? 

I  should  define  the  'root'  to  be  that  which  lying  secret,  far  down, 
gives  strength  and  steadiness  to  that  which  is  exposed,  and  at  the 
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same  time  supplies  to  all  the  other  parts  the  nourishment  which  each 
requires  for  its  life  and  growth. 

The  deepest  'root'  of  all  is  God's  election.  So  deep,  that  it  is 
really  out  of  all  reach  and  knowledge  and  ken  of  man,  and  yet  it  is 
the  largest  *  root '  of  all  the  *  roots.'  If  you  are  a  Christian,  the 
beginning  of  all  beginning  is  that  *  God  chose  you.1  There  you 
touch  God.  You  build  upon  a  rock.  You  entwine  yourself  about 
the  Eternities  of  the  Unchangeable. 

I  do  not  say  that  you  are  to  attempt  to  handle  and  examine  this 

*  root ! '   but  when  you  think  of  it,  it  is  an  immense  comfort  and 
strength  :  '  God  loved  me  from  everlasting.'     When  all  other  '  roots ' 
may  seem  to  snap,  you  can  hold  to  that.     '  God,  in  His  amazing  love, 
chose  me.' 

Here,  S.  Paul,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  laid  the  base  of  his 
whole  spiritual  history.  Here  S.  Peter  began  his  first  letter  to  the 
scattered  tribes.  And  here  our  Lord  planted  our  first  confidence : 
'Ye  have  not  chosen  Me,  but  I  have  chosen  you.'  'All  that  the 
Father  giveth  Me  shall  come  to  Me.' 

It  is  a  doctrine  to  be  used  only  for  comfort.  It  is  a  doctrine  not 
for  the  pulpit,  but  for  the  closet.  It  is  a  doctrine  to  be  dealt  with, 
reverently,  on  our  knees. 

But  it  is  God's  own  truth.  And  there  are  times  when  nothing  else 
will  stand  you  in  any  stead.  But  it  is  the  chain  of  '  roots '  running 
down  into  the  immensities  of  God :  '  Whom  He  did  foreknow,  He 
also  did  predestinate  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  His  Son,  that 
He  might  be  the  firstborn  among  many  brethren.  Moreover,  whom 
He  did  predestinate,  them  He  also  called :  and  whom  He  called,  them 
He  also  justified :  and  whom  He  justified,  them  He  also  glorified. 
Who  shall  lay  anything  to  the  charge  of  God's  elect  ? ' 

Next,  and  only  second  to  this,  as  a  radical  part  of  a  believer's  life, 
is  a  distinct  knowledge,  and  a  firm  personal  appropriation,  of  the 
scheme  of  salvation.  Every  one  who  wishes  to  continue  in  grace  must 
have  clear  views  of  doctrine. 

God  having  loved  me  (why,  I  do  not  know,  but  because  He  is  love) 
gave  me  to  His  Son ;  His  Son,  dying  for  me,  paid  all  my  debt,  can 
celled  all  my  sins,  and  gave  me  a  perfect  righteousness,  bestowing 
upon  me  a  title  to  heaven. 

The  Son,  having  saved  me,  gave  me  to  the  Spirit,  that  I  might  be 
made  myself  gradually  holier  and  holier,  till  I  was  meet  for  heaven. 
And  because  I  am  not  holy,  even  thus,  the  Spirit  gives  me  back  to 
Jesus,  to  be  perfected  in  His  perfections,  which  clothe  me  with  a 
beautiful  robe,  and  make  me,  poor  sinner  as  I  am,  in  God's  sight, 

*  perfect.'     And  so  Jesus  presents  me,  and  gives  me  back  to  the 
Father — who  first  gave  me  to  Him — '  complete.' 
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Or  thus.  Christ  is  a  Head :  I  am  a  member.  Immediately  that 
I  become  a  member,  by  an  act  of  faith,  simply  because  I  take  Him  at 
His  word,  and  believe  that  He  died  for  me,  my  sins  pass  up  to  my 
Head ;  I  am  punished  in  my  Head,  and  the  life  of  my  Head  passes 
down  to  me,  and  by  that  life  I  live,  and  live  for  ever. 

These  are  f  roots ' — '  roots.1  If  you  do  not  see  them,  if  you  cannot 
say,  *  They  are  mine,"1  you  are  not  yet  *  rooted  in  Christ.'  Whatever 
you  may  feel,  and  whatever  you  may  show,  you  will  not  stand.  The 
right  peace  must  spring  from  a  right  faith,  and  a  right  faith  must 
rest  itself  upon  God's  own  truth. 

Necessarily  and  essentially,  growing  out  of  this  *  root '  is  another 
*  root ' — love.  You  are  loved,  and  the  ray  must  reflect  itself. 

I  should  not  now  make  any  distinction  about  whom  you  love — God 
or  man,  or  whom.  I  mean,  there  is  a  melting,  soft,  loving  frame, — it 
is  what  a  sense  of  God's  love  always  gives, — an  affectionate  compas 
sion  of  the  heart. 

Of  course  it  will  go,  at  first,  to  God.  But  then  it  will  widen  its 
circles — everywhere.  It  becomes  the  motive  power — 'The  love  of 
Christ  constraineth  me.'  The  love  of  a  heart  that  feels  love,  stretches 
out  and  expands  itself  to  love  every  one,  and  to  give  expression  of  this 
feeling  of  a  grateful  heart  everywhere. 

That  is  a  '  root.'  The  acts  of  love,  the  demonstrations  of  love  are 
fruits ;  but  that  inner  necessity  to  love,  that  tender  heart  is  a  '  root.' 

I  should  have  very  little  hope  of  the  stability  of  any  one's  religion 
which  was  not  a  religion  of  love ;  which  did  not  '  root '  itself  in  love. 

And  fourthly.  Here  I  see,  branching  out  of  this  '  root,'  another : 
a  humbling  sense  of  sin  and  weakness.  I  see  it  here  because  I  know 
that  humility  is  a  shoot  of  love.  We  never  do  feel  our  guilt  and 
nothingness  until  we  feel  loved  and  forgiven.  The  sense  of  being 
loved  is  the  surest  thing  to  put  a  man  into  the  dust.  And  this  feel 
ing  that  we  are  nothing,  and  can  be  nothing,  is  a  very  great  '  root.' 

And  it  is  thus  that  we  learn  to  lean  upon  Omnipotence.  If  we  do 
not,  the  connection  will  be  cut  off.  It  is  a  lesson  which  every  child 
of  God  is  learning  every  day  he  lives,  more  and  more.  When  he 
thought  to  stand,  then  he  fell ! 

By  far  the  majority  of  those  who  fall,  fall  here.  They  were  too 
independent.  They  did  not  know  their  weakness.  They  were 
earnest.  They  set  out  well.  But  they  did  not  yet  know  them 
selves.  Therefore,  Christ  was  not  in  His  proper  place,  and  gradually 
they  withered  ! 

The  little  sapling  standing  there  without  the  '  root '  to  connect  it 
with  the  nourishment,  drew  nothing ;  and  the  sapling  died  ! 

I  will  only  mention  one  more  '  root ' — the  consequence  or  offshoot 
of  the  last — secret  communion  with  God.  Nothing  will  be  a  sub- 
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stitute  for  that.  Services,  Christian  fellowship,  Holy  Communion,  are 
all  necessary  parts  of  the  divine  life.  But  those  are  not  *  roots.' 
The  '  root '  must  go  deeper.  It  must  be  something  deep  and  hidden, 
a  converse  with  God  in  the  depths  of  a  man's  soul. 

It  consists  chiefly  in  two  things — the  private  exercises  of  your  own 
room,  and  the  little  silent  communications  with  God,  which  occur  in 
your  heart  everywhere.  If  you  do  not  keep  up  both  these — earnestly 
and  constantly — your  soul  must  die ! 

There  are  sure  to  come  winds  and  storms  on  the  outside,  visible 
life.  If  they  are  not  countervailed  by  things  which  cannot  be  moved, 
nor  touched,  deep  in  the  sanctuary  of  your  own  heart,  you  will  be 
blown  down ! 

After  all,  the  spiritual  life  is  what  you  are  when  you  are  alone  with 
God.  And  you  must  go  deep  into  your  Bible  once  or  twice  a  day, 
that  you  may  take  the  mind  of  God  into  your  thoughts.  You  must 
make  private  prayer  a  reality — a  child  talking  to  a  Father  and  telling 
Him  everything :  the  prayer  the  counterpart  of  the  life.  You  must 
wait  and  you  must  listen  for  voices  and  for  answers.  You  must  go 
about  breathing  thoughts  of  God  and  to  God.  You  must  realise  a 
Presence;  and  with  that  Presence  you  must  hold  constant,  free, 
happy,  affectionate  communication.  Without  these  '  roots,'  nothing 
can  grow ;  nothing  can  live. 

Believe  me,  the  heavenly  life  is  something  far  above  and  beyond 
what  most  people  think  it  to  be.  It  is  not  feelings  ;  it  is  not  actions ; 
it  is  not  love.  It  is  God.  It  is  God  in  you.  It  is  a  spirit  not  your 
own.  First,  union ;  then  communion  ;  then  light ;  then  peace ;  then 
holiness ;  then  heaven.  The  '  root '  is  God  in  you :  what  God  is  to 
you,  and  what  you  are  to  God. 

Do  you  ask,  How  shall  I  know  whether  I  have  struck  '  root '  ?  Ask 
God  to  show  you.  I  can  offer  you  two  tests. 

Whatever  is  really  wrought  in  God  must  grow.  Growth  is  the 
proof  of  love.  It  is  not  what  you  are,  absolutely,  but  what  you  are 
relatively  to  what  you  were  some  time  ago.  If  you  can  say,  '  I  am 
not  what  I  ought  to  be  ;  I  am  not  what  I  wish  to  be ;  I  am  not  what 
I  shall  be ;  but  I  am  not  what  I  once  was.' 

God's  work  must  grow.  It  is  the  law  of  its  nature  to  grow.  If 
you  do  not  hinder  it,  it  will  grow.  If  there  is  no  growth,  there  is  a 
fault  in  the  *  root.'  And  secondly,  they  say  that  '  the  length  of  the 
branch  is  the  measure  and  the  extent  of  the  root.'  As  the  one  spreads 
above  ground,  so  in  exact  proportion  the  other  stretches  beneath  it. 
How  far  do  your  branches  go?  How  far  are  you  extending  an 
influence  for  God  ?  Whom  do  you  bring  to  live  under  God's  shadow  ? 
Where  are  you  exercising  some  deep  power  over  another's  soul  ?  Who 
is  picking  fruit  off  you  for  Christ  and  His  glory  ? 
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It  is  very  easy — to  be  moved  by  the  beauty  of  religion  and  the 
loveliness  of  Christ — even  to  tears  ! 

It  is  very  easy — to  have  a  strong  conviction  of  sin,  rather  for  sin's 
sake,  because  it  is  so  wretched,  than  for  Christ's  sake — because  it  is 
so  dire ! 

It  is  very  easy — to  be  good  for  a  day,  or  a  week,  or  a  month ! 

It  is  very  easy — to  be  carried  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
sympathy  of  many  hearts  ! 

It  is  very  easy — to  be  impassioned  for  a  while,  and  to  mistake 
fervour  for  devotion,  and  the  meteor  flash  of  a  new  feeling  for  the 
1  breaking  off  the  sin  by  righteousness  ! ' 

It  is  very  easy — to  receive  with  joy,  and  lose  with  levity  ! 

It  is  very  easy — to  have  seed  cast  upon  a  rock,  and  because  it  is 
rock — because  the  heart  is  still  hard  and  unbroken — to  have  the  early 
rapture  of  Christian  joy,  which  shall  die  away  into  a  desert ! 

I  have  seen  many  who  have  e  flourished  like  a  green  bay  tree ; '  but 
I  pass  by  to-morrow,  s  and  lo !  they  are  not,1  and  *  their  place  is 
nowhere  to  be  found  ! ' 

And  I  hear  that  sad  sentence — that  wail,  sadder  than  the  dirge  of 
the  grave,  God  grant  that  it  may  never  be  spoken  upon  any  here,  who 
are  showing  fair  to-day  their  bright  spring  of  early  promise, — '  These 
have  no  root ! '  J.  VAUGH AN. 


II.    OUTLINES  ON  THE  EPISTLE 

Self-Assertion. 

Howbeit,  whereinsoever  any  is  bold,  I  am  bold  also.     2  CORINTHIANS  xi.  21. 

O  S.  Paul  the  work  of  self-assertion  is  a  needful, 
and  yet  it  is  a  hateful  work.  He  does  it,  so  to 
speak,  under  a  continual  protest.  It  is,  he  says,  a 
folly  with  which  he  prays  them  to  bear.  He  would 
have  them  not  to  think  that  it  discloses  his  true 
nature,  or  breathes  the  spirit  of  one  who  speaks  of 
the  law ;  for,  although  it  is  in  the  defence  of  his 
apostolic  mission  and  the  truth  with  which  he  is 
charged  that  he  speaks,  yet  after  all  an  apostle  is  only  a  man,  and 
there  mingles  with  it  the  sadness  of  wounded  feeling  and  the  indignant 
sense  of  some  personal  wrong.  And  so  again  and  again,  as  in 
parenthesis,  every  assertion  is  followed  by  the  words '  I  speak  foolishly,1 
*  I  speak  as  a  fool.1  And  at  last  he  turns  upon  them  with  an  affec- 
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tionate  reproach  for  having  compelled  him  to  become  a  fool  in  glory 
ing,  whereas  they  ought  to  have  made  such  glorying  needless  by 
attestation  in  word  and  deed  to  his  true  apostleship. 

I.  This  self-assertion,  why  is  it  thus  characterised  as  a  folly — want  of 
accordance,  that  is,  with  the  true  laws  of  humanity  and  of  the  dispen 
sation  of  God?  Our  own  experience  tells  us  that  it  is  always  a 
painful  and  an  unwelcome  work.  Our  hearts  go  along  with  S.  Paul 
in  his  unwillingness  and  his  protest.  On  the  one  hand,  what  seems 
the  very  courtesy  of  outward  life  in  what  we  call  good  manners — too 
apt  now,  perhaps,  to  be  lightly  esteemed  or  even  despised — is  just  the 
prohibition  of  self-assertion  and  the  bidding  to  esteem  others  better 
than  ourselves.  On  the  other  hand,  our  deepest  experiences  in  our 
inmost  self-reflection,  either  in  the  quiet  solitude  of  thought  and 
prayer  or  in  the  anxious  crisis  of  responsible  action — these  things 
bring  to  us,  with  a  certain  solemn  emphasis,  the  folly  of  self-reliance 
and  of  self-assertion.  But  why,  after  all,  do  we  call  it  a  folly? 
In  ancient  times  men  never  thought  that  there  was  any  folly  in  it 
whatever.  The  great  master  of  Greek  thought  actually  describes  his 
high-souled  man  as  one  who  knows  well  his  own  superiority,  and 
asserts  fearlessly  his  own  dignity.  The  very  spirit  of  manliness  which 
all  ancient  freemen  so  highly  prized  is,  if  you  consider  it  apart  from 
other  elements  with  which  it  is  often  connected,  just  a  rightful  self- 
assertion,  finding  out  our  place  in  life  and  determining  to  fill  it, 
defending  our  right  and  glorying  in  our  freedom,  and  even  asserting 
our  dignity.  And  in  our  own  modern  practice,  although  in  conflict  with 
some  greater  ideas  that  are  due  to  our  character  and  training,  after 
all  much  of  the  old  worship  of  this  manliness  remains.  It  is  recognised 
as  an  element  in  our  education,  it  is  accepted  as  a  principle  of  social 
and  political  life,  it  is  almost  gloried  in  as  an  evidence  of  strength 
and  freedom  of  character.  Those  who,  like  the  Apostle,  are  born  to 
any  leadership,  to  the  lofty  responsibility  of  power  of  any  kind,  to 
dignities  that  are  not  then*  own  to  sacrifice,  to  opportunities  on  which 
hang  the  destinies  of  nations — they  have  in  a  special  degree  this  duty 
of  self-assertion  laid  upon  them.  It  is  felt  that  they  are  ignoble  and 
unworthy  of  then:  high  calling  if  they  neglect  it.  Dante,  as  you  will 
remember,  in  a  well-known  passage,  expresses  indignant  contempt  for 
one  who  in  false  humility  and  cowardice  made  the  great  refusal,  and 
failed  to  assert  himself.  No  doubt,  in  the  absence  of  antagonism,  this 
self-assertion  should  be  quiet  and  humble ;  but  when  antagonism  rises 
against  it  the  very  conflict  of  forces  brings  out  the  latent  power  in 
full  energy.  *  Whereinsoever  any  is  bold  (I  speak  foolishly)  I  am  bold 
also.' 

No,  this  is  not  folly  when  it  is  in  its  right  place ;  but  that  place,  as 
the  great  master  of  Greek  thought  has  told  us,  is  always  a  subordinate 
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place.  There  is  in  it  the  power  of  action,  but  it  is  to  be  guided  and 
controlled  by  a  higher  power.  The  man,  no  doubt,  is  free,  but  his 
freedom  is  conditioned.  He  cannot  pretend  even  for  a  moment  to 
live  or  to  die  for  himself.  Whenever  self-assertion  comes  into  pro 
minence  it  verges  upon  foolishness ;  whenever  it  becomes  the  leading 
principle  of  life  it  is  the  grossest  folly. 

II.  Now,  what  is  there  that  will  keep  it,  and  keep  it  because  it 
keeps  man  in  his  right  place  ? 

There  is  one  conception  of  life — and  I  know  but  one — which  at 
once  recognises  self,  and  yet  subdues  self,  and  which,  in  S.  Paul's 
phrase,  enables  a  man  to  glory,  and  yet  keeps  him  from  becoming  a 
fool,  and  that  conception  of  life  is  the  Christian  conception.  I  know 
that  in  all  godly  life,  be  it  what  it  may,  there  is  a  power,  far  above 
this  lower  conception  of  which  I  have  spoken,  at  once  to  preserve  and 
yet  to  subdue  individuality.  But  still  I  say  '  the  Christian ' ;  for  in 
the  Christian  conception  of  life  we  have  at  once  an  all-pervading  faith 
in  God  as  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  this  great  work.  And  yet  we 
have  that  great  truth  which  the  Incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ  stamped 
ineffaceably  on  the  dispensation  of  God,  that  there  is  a  divine  image 
in  man  through  which,  as  S.  Paul  says  in  this  very  Epistle,  he  is  called 
upon,  not  to  be  an  instrument,  but  a  fellow-worker  with  God. 

There  are  differences  of  ministries  but  the  same  Lord.  I  believe 
that  every  man  who  is  born  into  the  world  has  a  certain  duty  to  do, 
little  or  great — as  the  world  terms  it — but  a  duty  that  is  perfectly 
real.  For  it,  I  believe  his  special  gifts  are  given,  his  span  of  life  is 
ordained,  and  his  opportunities  are  laid  open.  That  duty  is  an 
element  in  the  great  dispensation  of  God.  He  is  called  to  it;  he 
must  be  bold  to  assert  it  against  all  that  would  supersede  it  and  all 
that  would  hinder  it. 

There  is  one  eternal  Hand  which  guides  the  stately  course  of 
nature's  unresting  march  and  rules  this  troubled  sea  of  our  human 
lives  and  wills.  In  that  Hand  we  leave  every  work  that  we  have  done 
in  the  strength  of  the  one  Spirit  and  the  service  of  the  one  Lord. 
Out  of  the  Almighty  Hand  no  work  will  fall,  and  in  that  Hand  it 
will  never  die ;  it  is  wrought  into  the  very  texture  of  God's  own  pro 
vidence,  and  its  little  setting  there  will  form  one  element  in  the 
glorious  fabric,  and  in  that  eternal  fabric  it  must  live  for  ever  and 
ever. 

It  would  be  folly  to  rest  on  our  own  poor  isolated  being ;  but  it  is 
wisdom,  the  happiest  and  the  truest  wisdom  of  life,  to  glory  in  the 
strength  in  us  which  is  made  perfect  in  weakness,  to  live  our  own  life  as 
the  life  that  is  '  hid  with  Christ  in  God,1  safe  from  sin  in  His  righteous 
ness  and  safe  from  death  in  His  immortality.  BISHOP  BARRY. 
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Glorying  in  Infirmity. 

If  I  must  needs  glory,  I  urill  glory  of  the  things  which  concern  mine  infirmities. 
2  CORINTHIANS  xi.  30. 

ONE  or  two  obvious  remarks  suggest  themselves  upon  this 
passage. 

I.  And  one  is,  as  to  the  character  of  the  Scriptures  generally,  in 
reference  to  their  details  of  facts. 

It  has  been  often  noticed  that,  if  any  one  compares  this  enumera 
tion  with  the  record  of  S.  Paul's  life  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  he 
will  find  himself  directly  at  fault.  Of  all  the  particular  sufferings 
here  detailed, — imprisonments,  scourgings  Jewish  and  Roman,  stonings, 
shipwrecks,  scarcely  one  or  two  are  described  in  the  Acts  prior  to  the 
twentieth  chapter  of  that  book,  with  which  the  writing  of  this  Epistle 
corresponds.  There  is  no  contradiction  between  the  two  records : 
that  is  carefully  to  be  noticed.  The  Epistle  does  not  say,  '  Once  was 
I  stoned,'  and  the  history  give  the  narrative  of  two  such  punishments 
prior  to  the  time  at  which  the  Epistle  was  written.  No  contra 
diction  :  yet  the  list  given  in  the  Epistle  is  incomparably  the  fuller  of 
the  two.  Learn  then  to  read  the  Scriptures  with  intelligence.  Admire 
the  simplicity,  appreciate  the  aim,  with  which  they  were  written. 
All  the  books  of  Scripture  are  of  what  is  called  incidental  character. 
The  Gospels  were  not  written  to  give  a  complete  life  of  Jesus.  One 
supplies  what  another  omits;  and,  after  all,  an  Evangelist  himself 
says,  that  '  there  were  also  many  other  things  which  Jesus  did,  the 
which  if  they  should  be  written  every  one,  even  the  world  itself  could 
not  contain  the  books  that  should  be  written.'  And  in  like  manner 
the  history  in  the  Acts  was  not  written  to  give  a  complete  life  of  each 
of  the  Apostles ;  not  even  of  the  two  Apostles  principally  spoken  of, 
S.  Paul  and  S.  Peter.  In  each  case  specimens  of  the  life  are  given ; 
enough  to  exemplify  the  character  and  the  history  of  the  first 
disciples ;  enough  to  furnish  models  for  later  imitation,  by  illustrating 
the  principles  on  which  a  Christian  should  act,  and  the  sort  of  help 
and  support  from  above  which  he  may  look  for  in  so  acting.  Thus, 
too,  the  Epistles  do  not  profess  to  give  a  systematic  account  of  all 
Christian  doctrine:  there  is  nothing  in  any  one  of  them  like  the 
formality  of  a  Creed,  or  of  a  table  of  Articles  of  Religion :  each  one 
illustrates  some  new  particular  of  doctrine  and  practice,  but  still  in 
a  thoroughly  easy,  occasional,  and  incidental  manner,  with  reference 
to  some  particular  want  or  circumstance  of  him  or  of  those  to  whom 
each  is  addressed.  The  observation  of  these  things  gives  a  double 
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interest  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  guards  us  against  some  serious 
misapprehensions  and  misapplications  of  its  teaching.  It  increases  our 
thankfulness  to  God,  not  only  for  the  gift  of  His  Revelation,  but  for 
the  particular  form  and  shape  into  which  He  has  thrown  it;  so 
attractive,  so  natural,  so  well  adapted  to  use,  so  consistent  in  all  its 
parts  yet  so  various,  so  plainly  designed  not  to  supersede  all  other 
teaching  but  to  furnish  a  guide  at  once  and  a  check  to  it,  to  give 
material  for  all  Christian  instruction,  and  still  to  demand  care,  skill, 
and  patience  on  the  part  of  all  who  would  elucidate  or  interpret  it. 

II.  Another  remark,  not  wholly  unconnected  with  this,  is  as  to  the 
style  and  general  character  of  this  particular  passage  and  its  context. 

4  Ye  suffer  fools  gladly,  seeing  ye  yourselves  are  wise.'  It  is  what 
we  call  ironical  language.  And  there  is  very  much  of  this  tone  in 
these  chapters.  I  am  not  going  to  dwell  upon  the  remark:  but  I 
would  beg  you  to  notice  what  a  very  natural  person  S.  Paul  was ;  how 
he  expressed  strongly  what  he  strongly  felt ;  how  he  did  not  disdain 
even  what  are  commonly  called  the  arts  of  rhetoric  in  enforcing  upon 
his  hearers  or  readers  matters  which  he  knew  to  be  important ;  how 
he  did  not  allow  a  misplaced  or  morbid  charity  to  keep  him  from 
exposing,  as  any  human  writer  would  seek  to  do,  the  fraudulent 
designs  and  underhand  practices  of  those  whose  influence  over  a  con 
gregation  he  saw  to  be  full  of  danger ;  how,  like  all  those  who  have 
been  set  to  do  God's  great  work  in  days  of  unsettlement,  and  more 
especially  of  religious  transition,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  things 
by  their  real  names,  and  of  subverting  error  or  unmasking  hypocrisy 
by  the  most  effective  weapons  which  natural  or  acquired  ability,  under 
the  control  of  Christian  truth  and  love,  could  furnish  for  the  purpose. 
I  would  bid  you  admire  the  natural  man,  while  you  listen  to  the 
inspired  man.  I  would  bid  you  recognise  the  wisdom  of  God's  choice 
instruments,  as  that  wisdom  is  here  exemplified ;  and  never  forget, 
in  reading  the  words  of  an  inspired  writer,  that  he  was  a  man  like 
other  men  in  all  natural  dispositions,  feelings,  and  passions,  all  the 
time  that  he  was  a  man  raised  for  certain  purposes  above  other  men 
by  the  predominating  agency  and  constant  presence  of  the  informing 
and  transforming  Spirit  of  God  Himself  within. 

III.  But  I  must  draw  my  third  remark  from  the  text  itself,  and  thus 
prepare  the  way  for  its  brief  concluding  enforcement. 

S.  Paul  says, f  If  I  must  needs  glory,  I  will  glory  in  the  things  which 
concern  mine  infirmities.' 

I  fear  these  words  have  been  sometimes  much  misapplied.  People 
have  spoken  of  glorying  in  their  infirmities,  as  though  they  were  using 
S.  Paul's  language,  when  they  really  meant  something  most  opposite. 
They  have  applied  the  words,  all  but  avowedly,  to  infirmities  of 
temper  and  of  character,  as  though  the  consciousness  of  sin  were  a 
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thing  to  be  proud  of;  as  though  it  gave  them  some  claim  to  the 
estimation  of  Christians,  to  be  aware  of  their  own  liability  to  sudden 
outbreaks  or  habitual  unsoundnesses  of  prevailing  evil  within.  But 
now  observe  the  three  things  to  which  S.  Paul  here  applies  the  term 
infirmity  or  weakness. 

1.  The  first   of  these   is  suffering.     Suffering  for  Christ's  sake.  x 
Suffering  of  a  most  painful  kind  and  a  most  frequent  repetition. 
Bodily  discomfort,  bodily  privation,  bodily  pain.     Such  was  one  part 
of  his  '  infirmity.'     Suffering  reminded  him  of  his  human  nature ;  of 
his  material  frame,  not  yet  redeemed  by  resurrection ;  of  his  sojourn 
in  a  tabernacle,  the  dissolution  of  which  was  ever  going  on,  but  which 
was  not  yet  exchanged  for  that  'building  of  God,  that  house  not 
made  with   hands,  eternal,  in  the   heavens' — in   other   words,  for 
that  resurrection  body — for  the  gift  of  which  he  was  ever  waiting  and 
watching. 

2.  The  second  kind  of  infirmity  is  denoted  in  the  words,  'that 
which  crowds  upon  me  daily,  the  anxiety  of  all  the  congregations.1 
A  keen  sense  of  responsibility  is  his  second  weakness.     The  thought 
of  his  churches ;   of  those  communities  of  living  men,  women,  and 
children,  which  he  had  been  the  means  of  gathering  from  among  the 
surrounding  Jews  or  idolaters  to  bear  the  name  of  Christ  and  to  be 
His  witnesses  in  the  midst  of  an  ungodly  world ;  the  thought  of  these 
communities  pressed  upon  him  every  Jay  with  an  importunate  and 
almost  overwhelming  power.     Anxiety  about  their  welfare  was  always 
at  his  heart.     He  knew  so  much  in  himself,  he  had  seen  so  much  in 
others,  of  the  malice  and  skill  of  the  tempter,  that,  when  he  was  absent 
from  a  congregation,  and  more  especially  from  a  young  congregation, 
busy  in  the  formation  or  in  the  charge  of  distant  churches,  he  was 
distracted  with  painful  care,  and  even  faith  itself  was  not  enough 
sometimes  to  soothe  and  reassure  him.     He  called  this  anxiety  an 
infirmity.     Perhaps,   in   the  very  highest  view  of  all,   it   was   so. 
Perhaps  he  ought  to  have  been  able  (as  some  ministers  are  but  too 
ready  to  do)  to  trust  his  congregation  in  God's  hands  in  his  absence. 
He  called  it  an  infirmity.     But  sure  I  am  that  it  was  a  weakness  for 
which  we  may  well  love  him ;  a  weakness  with  which  we  ourselves,  in 
behalf  of  those  committed  to  us,  might  well  desire  and  pray  to  be 
oftener  and  more  justly  chargeable. 

3.  There  was  a  third  weakness,  growing  out  of  the  last-named.    And 
that  was  the  weakness  of  a  most  acute  sympathy.     '  Who  is  weak, 
and  I  am  not  weak  ?  who  is  offended,  and  I  burn  not  ? '    That  is, 
Whenever  I  notice  or  hear  of  a  weakness  in  the  faith  of  any  one,  such 
a  weakness  as  exposes  him  to  the  risk  of  fainting  or  failing  in  his 
Christian  course,  I  have  a  sense  of  interest  and  concern  in  that  case 
such  as  makes  me  a  very  partaker  in  its  anxieties.     I  cannot  get  rid 
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of  it  by  putting  it  from  me.  I  feel  that  weakness  of  character  as  my 
weakness.  I  feel  that  weakness  of  resistance  as  my  weakness.  I  feel 
that  weakness  of  faith  as  my  weakness.  That  is  one  half  of  my 
sympathy.  But  there  is,  along  with  this,  another  feeling.  Who  is 
offended,  who  is  caused  to  stumble,  who  is  tempted  to  sin,  who  is 
misled,  or  daunted,  or  persecuted,  so  as  to  be  in  danger  of  making 
utter  shipwreck  of  his  Christian  hope,  and  I  am  not  on  fire  with 
righteous  indignation  against  the  wickedness  which  is  doing  this  work 
upon  him.  Sympathy  with  the  tempted  is  also  indignation  against 
the  tempter.  They  are  not  two  things,  they  are  one.  Sympathy  has 
two  offices ;  towards  the  offended  it  is  fellow-weakness ;  towards  the 
offender  it  is  indignant  strength.  But  in  its  two  parts  combined,  he 
calls  the  disposition  thus  described — calls  it,  perhaps,  with  something 
of  that  irony  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  which  runs  through  the 
whole  passage — an  infirmity;  one  of  the  things  which  concern  his 
infirmities;  and  on  that  account,  just  because  it  is  not  so  much  a 
strength  as  a  weakness,  one  of  those  things  of  which  he  may  be  per 
mitted,  without  offence  to  modesty,  to  make  a  boast. 

IV.  Finally,  I  would  give  a  wider  scope  to  the  language  of  the 
text,  and  urge  the  duty  and  the  happiness  of  saying,  in  the  words  of 
S.  Paul,  '  If  I  must  needs  glory,  I  will  glory  in  those  things  which 
concern,  not  my  strength,  but  my  weakness.'  The  things  on  which 
we  commonly  pride  ourselves  are  our  advantages,  less  or  greater ;  our 
talents,  our  gifts,  our  powers  of  mind  or  body,  our  estimation  with 
others,  our  position  in  society,  the  pleasures  we  can  command,  or  the 
wealth  we  have  accumulated.  But  these  things,  by  their  very  nature, 
are  the  possession  of  the  few.  Many  can  assert  no  claim  at  all  to 
such  grounds  of  glorying :  all  must  lose  it  one  day.  S.  Paul  tells  us 
how  we  may  glory  safely ;  how  we  may  all  glory  ;  how  we  may  glory 
to  the  very  end.  Glory,  he  says,  not  in  your  strength,  but  in  your 
weakness. 

For  God's  gift  to  us  we  may  be  thankful :  but  it  is  in  His  depriva 
tions  alone  that  we  may  glory.  And  S.  Paul  tells  us  why  we  may  thus 
glory  in  our  disadvantages,  in  our  postponements,  in  our  losses,  in 
our  bereavements.  He  says  in  another  passage  of  this  same  Epistle, 
'  Most  gladly  therefore  will  I  rather  glory  in  my  infirmities,  that  the 
power  of  Christ  may  rest  (tabernacle)  upon  me.'  And  he  speaks,  yet 
again,  in  the  same  spirit,  '  of  bearing  about  in  the  body  the  dying  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,1  being  made  like  Him,  that  is,  in  His  humiliation 
and  in  His  death  for  us,  *  that  the  life  also  of  Jesus,'  His  living  power 
as  it  is  now  put  forth  in  His  servants, '  might  be  made  manifest  in  our 
body.'  It  is  the  dark  side  of  life  which  brings  us  most  closely,  most 
consciously,  into  connection  with  the  supporting  and  comforting  help 
of  Christ  within.  Everything  that  lowers  the  exuberance  of  animal 
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spirits,  everything  that  tends  to  depress  and  humble  us  as  merely 
human  and  earthly  beings,  tends  also,  if  it  be  but  meekly  and  faith 
fully  borne,  to  show  in  us  and  to  us  how  near  Christ  is,  how  loving, 
how  real,  how  powerful.  'When  I  am  weak,  then  am  I  strong/ 
Regard  every  painful  point  in  your  position  or  in  your  circumstances 
as  an  indication  of  Divine  love ;  of  a  love  as  farsighted  as  it  is  tender; 
and  be  assured  that  it  is  so.  Regard  everything  which  you  naturally 
dislike  and  fret  under  as  a  new  motive  for  calling  in  Christ's  help  to 
bear  it ;  and  you  will  find  it  a  stepping-stone  between  you  and  Him. 
He  will  cause  His  power  to  rest  upon  you,  and  by  degrees  you  will 
be  conscious  of  it.  He  will  guide  you  with  His  counsel ;  He  will 
uphold  you  with  His  arm ;  and  at  last  receive  you  to  glory. 

DEAN  VAUGHAN. 

What  is  Glory  ? 

If  I  must  needs  glory,  I  will  glory  of  the  things  which  concern  mine  infirmities. 

2  COR.  xL  30. 

*  "T^OUBTLESS  it  is  not  expedient  for  me  to  glory,1  says  S.  Paul : 
JL_y  and  yet  never  did  there  live  a  man  who  had  more  of  which 
he  might  have  boasted.  A  long  descent,  whose  ancestral  dignity  the 
Jew  looked  upon  with  something  less  of  family  than  of  religious 
pride;  a  civil  station  inherited  not  bought,  which  gave  him  the 
franchise  of  the  greatest  of  earthly  nations ;  brilliant  talents  and 
a  philosophic  mind  cultivated  by  the  care  of  the  wisest  teacher  of 
his  people;  a  prominent  part  in  the  political  world,  won  by  his 
ability  at  an  unusually  early  age:  all  this  added  to  boldness,  zeal 
and  perseverance,  made  him  a  marked  man  of  his  day ;  and  in  the 
peculiar  crisis  of  his  nation's  history  in  which  he  lived  must  have 
drawn  men's  eyes  to  him  as  one  qualified  for  some  great  thing — the 
one  man,  if  there  were  any,  who  might  have  guided  the  public  mind 
and  headed  some  popular  movement,  which,  if  successful,  would  have 
rescued  his  nation  from  their  subjection  to  the  Roman  power  and 
placed  them  at  his  feet  as  their  deliverer ;  or  which,  animated  and 
sustained  by  his  wisdom  and  address,  and  not  deserted  by  him  even 
in  disaster,  would  have  given  him  a  name  of  glory  and  a  place  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  This  was  no  contemptible  stake  for  an 
ambitious  mind  to  play  for,  and  much  there  was,  as  men  would  say,to 
glory  in,  in  the  gifts  that  qualified  him  for  it.  But  this  was  past,  the 
temptation  of  the  world  was  departed.  Never  do  we  hear  by  a  single 
syllable  in  Holy  Writ  any  allusion  to  what  he  might  have  been  as  a 
hero  among  men.  Yet  still  there  is  opening  for  a  fall,  for  glory,  for 
pride.  He  who  tempted  our  Lord  with  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
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world  and  the  glory  of  them,  and  failed,  tempted  Him  next  to  over- 
confidence  and  the  perils  of  spiritual  pride.  But  S.  Paul,  tempted 
thus,  speaks  of  himself  as  'one  born  out  of  due  season"1;  he  per 
petuates  the  disparaging  accounts  of  his  personal  appearance  and  his 
defective  voice ;  he  refuses  the  homage  of  idolaters,  and  rebukes  those 
who  would  make  him  a  leader  among  Christians ;  and  when  he  cannot 
but  record  the  facts  of  his  ministry  and  the  things  he  has  done,  he 
adds  emphatically,  *  Yet  not  I,  but  the  grace  of  God  which  was  with 
me.'  We  nowhere  find  him  puffed  up  by  his  spiritual  greatness, 
any  more  than  we  can  detect  one  lingering  backward  look  to  the 
brilliant  earthly  career  which  was  gone  from  him  for  ever. 

I.  And  yet  he  does  glory.     He  cannot  help  himself.     He  is  one 
of  those  ardent  souls  whose  energy  is  always  finding  utterance  in 
noble  deeds   and    honest   words.      And  he   knows   that   God    has 
employed  him  marvellously  in  carrying  on  this  great  work  on  earth. 
But  he  will  even  here  act  as  he  has  bidden  others  act.     '  He  that 
glorieth,  let  him  glory  in  the  Lord/     The  first  declaration — that 
God  had  so  pre-eminently  chosen  him — was  followed  immediately 
by  the  revelation  of  how  great  things  he  must  suffer  for  His  name's 
sake.     And   side   by   side   with  the  triumphs  of  his  zeal  and  the 
splendours  of  the  victories  of  the  Cross,  there  travels  the  shadow 
of  suffering,  of  persecution,  of  bodily  infirmity,  of  disappointment, 
of  humiliation.     These  last  he  takes,  and  in  them  he  glories.     '  If  I 
must  needs  glory,  I  will  glory  of  the  things  which  concern  mine 
infirmities.'     When  he  bids  others  follow  him  as  he  follows  Christ, 
he  does  not  forget,  for  himself  or  them,  that  Christ's  was  a  lot  of 
suffering.       When  he  glories  in  the  faith  and    patience    of    the 
Thessalonian  Church  under  their  persecutions  and  tribulation,  it  is 
no  loud  vaunt  for  them  in  a  trial  from  which  he  shrinks  himself. 
When  in  later  days  he  bade  S.  Timothy  endure  hardness  as  a  good 
soldier   of  the   Cross   of  Christ,  he   did  not  speak  with  Pharisaic 
hypocrisy,  laying  on  him  a  burden  which  he  would  not  touch  him 
self.     Through  all  his  converted  life  he  fought  the  good  fight  of 
faith,  though  he  did  not  glory  in  it  till  life  was  almost  over.     He 
takes  the  scorn  and  the  contempt  of  men,  he  takes  the  imprisonment 
and  degradation  to  which  the  service  of  Christ  had  exposed  him, 
and    he  wraps    them    round    himself    as   something  more   than   a 
conqueror's  robe;  and,  reflecting  on  the  sufferings  and  the  shame 
of  Christ,  he  glories  in  afflictions,  in  persecutions,  in  imprisonments ; 
nay,  to  sum  up  all  in  one  word,  he  glories  in  the  Cross  of  Christ. 

II.  '  If  I   must  needs  glory,   I  will  glory  of  the   things    which 
concern  mine  infirmities.'     How  many  of  us  can  honestly  say  that  ? 
What  need  is  there  to  speak  with  apprehension  and  warning  of  a 
different  sort  of  glorying  ?     There  is  a  time  that  comes  to  certain 
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sinners,  ay,  and  in  some  ways  a  fearfully  early  time,  when  shame 
turns  to  glory — when  it  is  no  longer  suffering  for  Christ's  sake  the 
humiliation,  the  desertion,  the  isolation  among  men  on  account  of 
religious  principles  fearlessly  maintained,  that  is  the  cause  of  a  holy 
gladness ;  but  there  is  a  time  when  men  learn  to  glory  in  their  sin. 

What  have  you  been  glorying  in  ?  Brilliant  gaiety  ?  the  deepest 
draughts  of  pleasure?  the  victories  of  beauty  or  of  wit?  What 
remains?  A  faded  wreath,  a  jaded  body,  a  weary  mind.  The 
Apostle's  glorying  was  in  his  failures  in  all  earthly  hopes. 

With  us, 

'  That  bitter  sigh  was  all  for  earth — 
For  glories  gone  and  vanished  mirth ;  * 

with  him  earth  had  nothing  to  offer  which  he  did  not  consider  loss 
in  comparison  with  Christ.  The  marks  of  distinction  of  which  he 
boasted  were  the  marks  of  the  ownership  of  Christ.  Come,  and  draw 
step  by  step  nearer  to  the  Cross,  till  you  see  and  know  Him  who 
hangs  upon  it,  and  have  grace  to  take  up  your  own ;  and  the  more 
you  learn  of  Him  and  of  yourself,  the  more  will  you  glory  in  the 
things  which  concern  your  infirmities,  in  the  help  which  strengthens 
them,  in  the  grace  which  supplies  these  needs ;  in  the  Love  which 
was  so  concerned  with  them  that  it  took  them  up  itself;  bore  them, 
as  your  sympathising  Friend  on  earth;  bore  them,  with  all  their 
accumulated  sins,  as  your  Saviour  on  the  Cross ;  bore  them  away  for 
ever — and  having  borne  your  shame,  offers  you  His  glory. 

G.  C.  HARRIS. 


III.  OUTLINES  ON  THE  GOSPEL 

The  Sower  and  the  Seed. 

And  when  much  people  were  gathered  together,  and  were  come  to  Him  out  of  every 
city  He  spake  by  a  parable :  A  sower  went  out  to  sow  his  seed.     S.  LUKE  viii.  4,  5. 

HIS  parable  of  the  sower,  which  was  read  to  us  as 
the  appointed  Gospel  in  this  morning's  service, 
stands  first  of  all  the  parables  that  have  been 
recorded  by  the  Evangelist,  and  it  can  hardly  be 
by  accident  that  it  is  so  prominently  placed  in  the 
record  of  the  Saviour's  life.  Not  only  is  it  the 
first  in  order  of  time,  but  it  is  primary  and  funda 
mental  in  its  character,  and,  typical  of  our  spiritual 
influence,  it  is  indeed  pre-eminently  the  parable  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Through  this  symbolic  utterance  so 
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carefully  explained  by  the  Saviour  to  His  inquiring  disciples  He 
declared  that  His  work  on  earth  was  to  sow  the  seeds  of  spiritual 
life  in  them.  Here,  then,  He  sets  before  us  the  method  of  His 
action  upon  the  individual  soul.  Just  as  S.  Paul  took  up  the 
thought  later  on,  in  writing  to  his  Corinthian  converts,  'Ye  are 
God's  husbandry,'  so  the  Saviour  in  this  first  description  of  His 
kingdom  and  His  work  had  already  said  to  us :  '  Your  soul  is  seed, 
and  My  mission,  and  the  mission  of  all  who  come  after  Me  in  My 
name,  is  to  sow  the  seeds  of  a  new  life  in  the  soul.'  This,  it  may 
be  said,  is  a  very  elementary  truth;  it  is  but  a  silent  lesson,  but 
these  elementary  and  primary  truths  are  apt  to  be  the  most  momen 
tous  of  all.  If  we  really  apprehend  this  lesson  of  the  sower,  if  we 
read  it  as  with  a  personal  conviction  that  this  method  of  sowing  in 
the  soul  the  seeds  of  new  life — or,  as  we  might  designate  it,  this 
method  of  new  inspiration — is  the  condition  of  bearing  with  every 
one  of  us,  and  that  it  never  fails  or  ceases,  then  there  follows  this 
result — that  every  soul  of  man  or  woman  acquires  a  new  interest  and 
a  new  importance.  Whatever  its  present  life  or  powers  may  be, 
however  feeble  it  may  be  or  apparently  worthless,  the  sense  of  the 
mystery  that  attaches  to  it,  and  our  hope  of  its  future  can  never  die 
out  of  our  heart,  because  we  feel  that  we  do  not  know  as  yet  what 
germs  of  the  Spirit  may  be  destined  to  take  root  and  grow  in  the 
soul. 

I.  The  first  three   Gospels   overflow   with   the   simple   spiritual 
lessons  which  are  typified  in  this  parable  of  the  sower,  which  declare 
to  us  the  secret  of  man's  regenerated  life  in  Christ,  and  in  S.  John's 
Gospel  we  have  unfolded  before  us  the  revelation  of  the  Incarnate 
Son,  and  the  mystical  communion  of  the  Son  with  the  Father,  of  the 
spirit  of  man  with  the  Spirit  of  God ;  but  there  is  no  inculcation  of 
any   system    of  organisation  and   observance   of    doctrine   such   as 
Christian  history  has  imposed  again  and  again  upon  men,  declaring 
it  to  be  the  one  thing  needful  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls.     These 
developments  of  doctrine,  these  forms  of  government  have  their  place, 
their  necessary  place,  in  the  evolution  of  Christian  society,  and  we 
may  not  depreciate  their  value  as  the  framework  and  the  support  of 
our  spiritual  life ;  but  let  us  always  remember  that  the  reality  of 
that  life  of  the  Spirit  is  to  be  sought,  and  its  value  is  always  to  be 
tested,  through  the  seeds  of  growth  which  it  exhibits — seeds  sown  in 
our  hearts  to-day  as  they  were  sown  at  the  first  by  the  direct  nature 
and  loving  influence  of  the  Spirit  and  Word  of  Christ. 

II.  That  we  may  feel  this  with  all  the  more  conviction,  and  see 
also  how  intense  and  how  concentrated  was  the  Saviour's  purpose  as 
to  the  nature  and  the  method  of  His  regenerative  work  in  the  world, 
let  us  glance  yet  again  at  His  attitude  towards  the  life  around  Him. 
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Whereas  there  is  nothing  which  so  readily  arouses  man's  passionate 
interest  as  the  political  struggles  that  are  going  on  around  him,  He 
stood  resolutely  apart  from  these.  We  see  Him  gazing  with  divine 
insight  over  the  whole  field  of  human  life,  His  heart  pleading  for  its 
sin  and  its  misery,  feeling  that  the  harvest  was  calling  everywhere  for 
the  reaper,  but  uttering  no  kind  of  interference  with  established 
customs  or  institutions,  living  peaceably  and  urging  no  revolutionary 
changes,  and  yet  all  the  while  He  was  sowing  seeds  of  love,  and  hope, 
and  purity,  and  sacrifice,  which  were  destined  to  do  more  than  all 
other  influences  besides  to  revolutionise  both  the  public  and  private 
life  of  every  civilised  community.  He  saw  His  countrymen  degraded 
and  oppressed  by  foreign  despotism,  and  still  more  degraded  by  a 
wicked  and  sensual  court  and  a  corrupt  priesthood ;  He  saw  ignorance, 
suffering,  and  ruin  on  every  side,  and  the  people  at  large  eager, 
expectant,  longing,  and  praying  for  their  deliverer — everything,  in 
fact,  which,  according  to  our  feelings,  would  naturally  stir  the  soul 
to  indignant  and  revolutionary  enthusiasm;  but  still  we  see  how 
absolutely  He  adhered  to  His  regenerative  method,  'Render  to 
Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,'  though  that  Caesar  was  Tiberius, 
and  was  content  Himself  to  go  about  sowing  seeds  of  new  revelation 
and  of  new  life  in  the  hearts  of  the  simple  and  the  poor.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  singular  spectacle,  this  of  the  Saviour  of  men  standing  meek  and 
sad  in  the  midst  of  a  world  which  was  altogether  out  of  joint,  and 
hardly  seeming  ever  to  name  or  to  touch  what  we  should  have 
expected  Him  to  attack  vehemently  as  the  crying  vices  of  the  time — 
its  cruelty,  its  sensuality,  its  slavery,  its  infanticide.  But  the 
spectacle  loses  its  singularity — nay,  the  very  singularity  grows  into 
a  striking  proof  of  the  divine  nature  and  insight  of  Jesus,  and  of  the 
everlasting  truth  of  His  doctrine  and  method — when  we  observe,  as 
it  is  very  easy  to  do  now  that  He  has  revealed  it  unto  us,  that,  while 
He  seemed  to  be  disregarding  the  outer  phenomena  of  the  life  around 
Him,  He  was,  in  fact,  going  straight  to  the  roots  and  sources  of  all 
life  and  energy,  and  teaching  us  that  no  growth  or  progress  is 
possible  for  us,  whether  in  our  own  separate  lives,  or  in  the  life  of 
Church  or  State,  except  by  planting  the  germs  of  a  life  which  is 
higher  than  the  common  life  in  the  new  hearts  of  men. 

III.  As  then,  we  see  the  Saviour  thus  presenting  Himself  with  us 
as  the  sower  of  seeds  of  a  new  life  in  human  hearts — such  seeds  as  the 
revelation  of  our  sonship  to  God  through  Him,  seeds  of  devotion  to 
His  person,  seeds  of  a  life  of  consecration  to  His  service,  and  of  the 
hope  of  everlasting  life ;  as  we  see  Him  withal  standing  apart  from 
all  questions  of  ecclesiastical  organisation,  and  taking  no  side  in 
politics,  what  inference  are  we  to  draw  from  all  this  ?  Assuredly, 
the  meaning  of  it  is  that  He  intended  us  to  see  in  it  a  fact  that  in 
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these  germinal  seeds  of  influence  we  have  points  of  contact  between 
our  life  and  the  divine  life:  through  these  we  touch  upon  that 
region  of  the  supernatural  towards  which  our  spirits  are  always 
striving.  Assuredly  He  intended  us  to  have  this  conception  of  His 
redeeming  work — in  other  words,  to  take  this  conception  of  the 
divine  purpose  and  method  in  regard  to  the  spiritual  life  and 
progress  of  the  human  race.  So  it  follows,  as  a  practical  conclusion, 
that  whether  we  look  to  our  own  souls,  or  to  the  Church  as  a  whole, 
or  to  the  State  and  its  Government,  we  must  look  beneath  and 
within  every  form  or  framework  of  the  outer  life  for  the  seeds  of 
grace  and  regeneration,  for  that  spirit  of  Christ  which  is  working 
through  these  forms,  of  course,  but  not  through  these  alone ;  it  is 
working  as  the  infusion  of  a  new  power  that  comes  into  the  life  of 
men — an  influence  that  comes  without  observation,  working  as  the 
leaven  works,  and  growing  with  the  growth  of  the  mustard-seed. 

So,  we  may  carry  away  with  us  lessons  of  comprehension  and 
tolerance,  seeing  that  many  who  seem  to  be  separated  from  us  are 
really  drinking  of  the  same  spirit  of  Christ,  and  the  seeds  of  the  true 
life  have  been  sown  by  some  divine  hand  in  their  hearts  as  in  our 
own.  So,  also,  we  learn  to  apply  the  true  test  to  every  branch  or 
division,  or  school  or  party,  in  the  universal  Church  of  Christ ;  its 
power  and  its  growth  are  to  be  measured  by  the  seeds  of  truth  and 
love  and  sacrifice  and  personal  consecration  to  the  service  of  the  Lord 
that  are  growing  and  bearing  fruit  in  those  who  are  enrolled  as  its 
members.  So,  finally,  when  we  come  to  examine  our  own  soul,  the 
last  question  we  have  to  ask  is  this:  Has  the  first  seed  of  life, 
sown  in  us  long  ago,  been  tended  and  quickened  again  and  again — 
what  of  its  growth  and  what  fruit  is  it  bearing  ?  Of  all  the  aspects 
in  which  the  Saviour  stands  before  us  there  is  none  which  it  concerns 
us  more  nearly  to  realise  than  this  one,  that  He  watches  over  us  as 
the  sower  in  our  hearts  of  the  seed  of  everlasting  life. 

BISHOP  PERCIVAL. 

Jesus  Christ's  Classification  of  Human  Hearts. 

And  when  much  people  were  gathered  together,  and  were  come  to  Him  out  of  every 
city,  He  spake  by  a  parable:  A  sower  went  out  to  sow  his  seed:  and  as  he  sowed, 
some  fell  by  the  wayside ;  and  it  was  trodden  down,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air  de 
voured  it. — S.  LUKE  viii.  4-15. 

/"CHRIST'S  classification  of  human  hearts. — 1st,  the  Indifferent ; 
V_x  2d,  the  Frivolous  ;  3d,  the  Impure ;  4th,  the  Simple. 

I.  Our  Saviour  reduces  human  dispositions  to  four  different  classes, 
and  among  these  four  there  is  only  one  to  which  he  gives  the  name 
of  good,  and  which  really  belongs  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
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The  others  consist  of  those  in  whom  the  divine  word  is  bringing 
forth  no  fruit.  How  inconsiderable,  then,  is  the  number  of  true 
children  of  the  kingdom  in  comparison  with  the  false  ones  !  It  is  a 
serious  thought,  which  may  well  warn  us  and  lead  us  to  examine 
ourselves.  Instead  of  so  many  believing  that  they  have  already, 
by  mere  outward  adoption,  become  children  of  the  kingdom,  should 
they  not  rather  with  fear  and  trembling  say  to  themselves :  In  a 
kingdom  where  the  unworthy  members  are  so  much  more  numerous 
than  the  worthy  ones,  is  it  not  more  probable  that  thou  art  belonging 
to  the  unworthy  ones  ? — a  thought  which  may  keep  us  throughout 
our  life  in  wholesome  humility. 

The  first  division  which  He  separates  from  the  great  multitude  of 
unbelievers  consists  of  those  whom  He  compares  with  the  wayside 
trodden  under  foot.  As  the  sower  sowed  his  seed,  He  says,  some  fell 
by  the  wayside,  and  was  trodden  down,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air 
devoured  it.  He  afterwards  explains  this  Himself :  '  Those  by  the 
wayside  are  they  that  hear :  then  cometh  the  devil,  and  taketh  away 
the  word  out  of  their  hearts,  lest  they  should  believe  and  be  saved/ 
We  have  designated  this  class  as  the  Indifferent,  and  it  is  unfortun 
ately  the  most  numerous  of  all.  Our  Lord  describes  them  by  S. 
Matthew  as  those  who  hear  the  word,  and  do  not  understand  it.  It 
is  sown  upon  their  hearts,  and  not  in  their  hearts,  and  therefore  it  is 
given  up  to  any  one  who  will  take  it  away  from  them.  Who  among 
us  is  not  acquainted  with  this  class  of  people  ?  They  walk  along  the 
broad  road  of  this  earthly  life.  They  are  scattered  in  all  stations  of 
life,  among  educated  ana  uneducated,  intellectual  and  unintellectual, 
honourable  and  dishonourable,  and  we  have  here  an  example  of  the 
way  in  which  our  Lord  throws  together  into  one  class  those  who  to 
human  eyes  are  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other,  for  the  reason 
that  they  are  all  agreed  in  their  conduct  towards  the  divine  word. 
To  such  as  these  life  is  a  walk  and  not  a  journey.  It  is  unimportant 
to  them  whether  they  arrive  at  a  definite  goal ;  they  only  ask  for  the 
invigorating  air  on  the  way,  to  delight  themselves  with  the  sight  of 
the  beauties  around  them,  and  in  cheerful  conversation  with  those 
about  them. 

These  men  certainly  hear  the  word  of  God,  but  cannot  in  the  least 
understand  it.  The  kind  of  thought  which  governs  it  is  so  decidedly 
opposed  to  their  own, — they  have  no  point  of  sympathy  with  it, — 
that  they  cannot  at  all  penetrate  into  its  signification.  According 
to  their  view  of  life,  the  gospel  is  to  every  one  a  mystery.  To  the 
man  who  considers  that  he  owes  to  himself  alone  an  account  of  his 
life,  and  on  this  account  thinks  he  need  have  regard  only  to  the 
question  whether  by  his  own  fault  he  has  failed  in  procuring  himself 
enjoyment,  nothing  can  appear  more  superfluous  or  indifferent  than  a 
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Saviour.  Such  a  man  hears  the  word  from  Him  as  he  would  any 
other  novelty,  and  looks  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  indifference  whether 
he  keeps  it  in  remembrance  or  forgets  it. 

II.  The  second  class — the  frivolous  hearts,  which  are  likened  unto  a 
rock, '  receive  the  word  with  joy.'    Why  not  ?     It  is  certainly  a  lovely 
gospel.     But  what  is  the  good  of  that  ?     It  does  not  regularly  take 
root  in  them.     The  divine  word  takes  root  only  in  the  heart  which  is 
softened  and  moistened  in  the  tears  of  daily  humiliation.     Without 
humiliation  the  heart  is  of  stone,  even  if  a  little  soil  does  lie  upon  it, 
— the  so-called  good  and  natural  emotions  and  feelings.     The  divine 
word  must  strike  root,  down  to  the  deepest  ground  of  the  heart  to 
grow  entirely  through  it.     Otherwise  the  heat  comes  on,  the  heat  of 
distress  and  trouble,  and  more  especially  the  heat  of  life,  and  it  is 
withered.     In  such  a  case  the  gospel  brings  no  consolation,  so  long  as 
suffering  for  sin  is  not  the  greatest  of  all  sufferings,  and  the  source  of 
every  othei,  and  such  persons,  these  frivolous  ones,  play  a  strange 
part  in  life.     They  stand  forth  without  character,  which  only  the 
decided  believer  or  the  decided  egotist  can  have.     The  gospel  is  to 
them  still  law.     They  feel  oppressed  under  its  burden,  and  revolt. 

And  here  we  will  be  warned.  It  is  not  the  approbation  which  our 
understandiug  bestows  upon  Christianity,  nor  the  satisfaction  it  gives 
to  our  feelings,  nor  a  few  pious  emotions  which  can  make  us  secure, 
and  work  the  conviction  that  we  are  already  truly  Christians.  There 
is  no  Christianity  without  humiliation — none  really  without  daily 
humiliation.  Without  it  devotion  is  wanting  in  sap,  the  inner 
principle  of  life  in  itself. 

III.  Similar  to  these  last,  and  yet  differing  from  them,  are  those 
in  the  third  class.     In  our  parable  they  are  likened  to  a  field  bearing 
thorns  and  thistles.     These  are  the  Impure  hearts.     They  distinguish 
themselves  from  the  second  by  having  been  really  born  again,  while 
the  others  have  not.     They  have  gone  the  way  of  humiliation, — they 
have  learnt  to  believe  in  humiliation.     But  their  heart  is  impure. 
They  have  not  quite  given  place  to  the  Saviour  ;  they  have  reserved 
this  and  that  sinful  joy  and  pleasure,  this  and  that  so-called  favourite 
sin  and  weakness.     At  first  perhaps  it  was  scarcely  perceptible,  and 
they  themselves  were   hardly  conscious  of  it.     But   this  weed   has 
grown  up  with  incredible  rapidity.     They  have  not  had  their  natural 
heart  made  quite  bare  and  pure ;  they  have  allowed  weeds  to  grow 
up,  which  the  heavenly  Father  did  not  plant.     They  bring  forth 
fruit,  but  none  which  is  ripe.    Their  spiritual  life  is  gradually  choked 
in  them,  and  at  last  is  entirely  quenched. 

The  lesson  lies  very  near  us :  To  keep  the  soil  of  the  heart  quite 
pure  for  the  Saviour.  Purity  before  everything  else. 

R.  ROTHE. 
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The  Parable  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

And  His  disciples  asked  Him,  saying,  What  might  this  parable  be  ?    S.  LUKE  viii.  9. 

'"TT^HIS  chapter  contains  the  first  parable  which  S.  Luke  has  reported. 
That  parable  may  be  called  in  one  sense  the  parable  of  parables. 
S.  Matthew  and  S.  Mark  both  put  it  before  the  others ;  both  connect 
it  with  a  special  explanation,  and  with  the  reason  which  our  Lord 
gives  for  teaching  by  parables  generally. 

This  message,  *  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand,'  is  the  message 
of  the  gospels.  It  came  to  the  Jews  as  a  message  which  they  expected. 
It  came  as  a  perplexing  overthrow  of  their  expectations.  They 
wanted  a  kingdom  in  which  a  Jewish  emperor  should  crush  the  nations 
as  a  Latin  emperor  did  crush  them.  They  were  told  of  a  son  of 
David  who  was  in  the  midst  of  them — that  Son  of  David  spoke 
of  God  as  His  Father.  It  was  His  Father's  kingdom  which  He  said 
was  at  hand.  Into  that  the  poor  in  goods  and  the  poor  in  spirit 
might  enter.  It  was,  no  doubt,  a  kingdom  that  was  to  come.  The 
glad  tidings  pointed  to  a  future  for  those  who  were  on  earth,  to  a 
future  for  those  who  should  leave  the  earth.  But  the  kingdom  was 
over  those  to  whom  our  Lord  and  His  disciples  preached.  They  might 
feel  the  powers  of  it.  Those  powers  had  come  forth  to  do  them  good. 

I.  In  the  parables  every  fact  in  nature  becomes  a  fact  of  humanity, 
a  fact  of  divinity.  We  have  the  solemnest  protest  from  Him  whom 
we  believe  to  be  the  Creator  of  both  worlds,  against  any  disparage 
ment  of  either  and  against  any  attempt  to  sunder  them.  There  is  a 
discovery  to  us  of  an  unfathomable  meaning  and  mystery  in  their 
union,  a  meaning  and  mystery  to  which  the  peasant  has  as  much 
access  as  the  doctor.  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  shown  to  be  at 
hand — to  be  presenting  itself  to  the  spirit  of  a  man  as  the  trees  which 
his  fathers  planted,  as  the  firmament  under  which  he  walks,  present 
themselves  to  his  eye. 

Nowhere  is  there  more  of  this  revelation  than  in  the  parable  of  the 
sower.  '  What  might  this  be  ? '  asked  the  disciples  with  some  im 
patience.  To  what  does  it  point  ?  What  does  it  tell  us  of  the 
heavenly  kingdom  which  Thou  art  making  known  to  us?  Before 
they  had  the  answer,  they  surely  had  learnt  something  which  it  much 
concerned  them  to  know.  There  might  be  a  mystery  beneath  the 
sowing  of  the  seed.  But  there  was  a  mystery  in  that.  They  were 
dwelling  amidst  mysteries.  Look  what  the  sower  in  the  field  is 
about.  What  a  simple  business  he  is  engaged  in  !  Only  scattering 
a  few  tiny  seeds  over  the  ground.  What  will  happen  to  those  which 
have  dropped  by  the  wayside  ?  The  birds  already  have  got  sight  of 
them,  in  a  few  moments  they  will  be  gone.  Will  it  fare  the  same 
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with  those  which  have  fallen  on  the  soil  that  is  so  near  the  rock  ? 
No,  there  will  be  a  promise  in  them,  the  blade  will  come  up  quickly. 
But  do  not  expect  anything  from  it.  When  the  sun  is  strong  it  will 
wither.  And  that  which  is  fallen  among  briars  or  weeds  ;  what  of 
that  ?  Both  will  grow  up  together  ;  the  wheat  will  be  choked ;  there 
will  be  no  produce.  But  think  again  of  the  process  which  the  seed 
will  have  to  go  through  that  does  spring  up  and  bear  fruit.  How 
long  will  it  remain  underground  ?  When  it  appears,  how  unlike  it 
will  be  to  that  which  was  put  in.  Yet  it  will  be  the  same.  And 
it  will  come  at  the  regular  season,  according  to  a  fixed  order.  And  it 
will  give  bread  to  the  eater,  fresh  seed  to  the  sower  for  the  next  year. 

Here  you  have,  assuredly,  the  very  reverse  of  dogmatic  teaching. 
It  is  emphatically  teaching  about  facts,  about  common  facts,  about 
the  facts  of  the  outward  world.  It  awakens  the  mind  of  the  hearer 
to  observation  and  reflection.  'To  you  it  is  given  to  know  the 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God.'  You,  who  want  to  learn  what 
there  is  in  you  that  answers  to  these  processes  in  the  ground ;  who 
is  directing  these  processes :  what  there  is  that  answers  to  the  seed 
which  is  sown  in  the  ground  ;  who  is  the  sower  :  you  can  learn,  poor 
men,  ignorant  fishermen  as  you  are.  But  to  others  who  do  not  care  to 
know  this,  who  are  not  feeling  their  need  of  one  to  sow  and  plough  the 
soil  which  is  in  them,  all  these  things  are  in  parables.  They  see  the 
images.  They  do  not  see  that  which  the  images  represent.  They  hear 
all  the  messages  which  nature  is  bringing  to  them,  all  the  thousand 
voiceswhich  are  sounding  through  the  world, but  they  do  notunderstand. 

II.  What  if  seed  lies  in  vain  ?  That  question  is  suggested  by  the 
parable.  Perhaps  it  is  the  one  which  comes  most  home  to  us.  Often 
we  stammer  in  answering  it.  We  say,  and  say  truly,  that  the  grace 
of  God  is  directed  to  the  will  of  man ;  that  it  comes  with  no  force 
like  that  which  might  move  a  stone ;  that  it  can,  therefore,  be  resisted. 
Such  assertions  are  confirmed  by  our  own  experience,  and  the  experi 
ence  of  all  men.  The  parable  obliges  us  to  consider  them.  It 
obliges  us  to  say,  *  The  fault  is  not  in  the  sower,  or  in  the  seed,  but 
in  the  soil.'  If  that  were  all,  would  not  the  conclusion  be  a  despairing 
one  ?  Who  is  to  rectify  the  soil  ?  The  soil ;  what  soil  ?  Do  we 
not  find  in  our  own  hearts  all  the  obstructions  which  we  denounce 
in  the  most  indifferent,  the  most  unbelieving  ?  If  so,  we  must  ask, 
for  our  own  sakes,  '  Was  it  not  promised  that  the  Son  of  Man,  that 
He  should  baptize  with  the  Spirit  ?  Does  He  merely  sow  the  seed  ? 
Does  He  not  also  fit  the  ground  to  receive  it,  to  entertain  it,  to 
return  it,  not  as  it  was  taken  in,  but  in  the  richness  and  pregnancy 
which  it  owes  to  the  divine  rain  and  sunshine  ? '  Are  we  then  to 
despair  because  Christ's  word  has  been  ever  so  much  checked  by  that 
which  it  has  met  within  us  ?  Is  it  not  part  of  the  revelation  of  the 
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Kingdom  of  Heaven,  that  the  word  shall  accomplish  at  last  that  for 
which  it  is  sent ;  that  if  our  wills  be  ever  so  unattractable,  there  are 
resources  in  the  divine  will  by  which  it  can  subdue  them  to  itself? 

F.  D.  MAURICE. 

The  Mysteries  of  the  Kingdom. 

And  His  disciples  asked  Him,  saying,  What  might  this  parable  be  ?  And  He  said, 
Unto  you  it  is  given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  but  to  others  in 
parables ;  that  seeing  they  might  not  see,  and  hearing  they  might  not  understand. 
S.  LUKE  viii.  9,  10. 

I.  /T~"\AKEN  as  they  stand,  these  words  do  seem  to  sanction  the 
cruel  distinction  between  the  initiated  few  and  the  unini 
tiated  many,  and  it  is  natural  that  we  should  shrink  from  attributing 
to  our  Lord  what  appears  to  be  so  much  at  variance  with  His  spirit, 
and  so  out  of  keeping  with  His  merciful  mission.  For  this  is  He  who 
never  broke  the  bruised  reed  or  quenched  the  smoking  flax ;  this  is 
He  who  came  not  to  blind,  but  to  enlighten,  not  to  destroy,  but  to 
save !  Calvin,  indeed,  has  not  shrunk  from  affirming  that  this  was 
our  Lord's  meaning,  and  that  he  intended  to  instruct  the  few  and  not 
the  many.  It  is  no  doubt  conceivable  that  He  withheld  again  and 
again  from  self-satisfied  hearers  the  truth  they  had  unfitted  them 
selves  to  receive ;  but  it  is  not  conceivable  that  He  made  the  recep 
tion  of  divine  truth  difficult  to  those  whose  minds  were  open  to  it. 
If  the  hearts  and  intellects  of  men  were  straitened,  it  was  not  in  Him, 
but  in  themselves.  The  hindrances  to  fruitful  hearing  were  not  of 
His  making,  for  was  not  the  refrain  of  His  ministry  that  He  would, 
but  they  would  not  ?  On  His  part  all  was  readiness,  condescension, 
accommodation.  All  things  were  ready,  the  feast  was  spread.  If  it 
was  spread  in  vain,  the  fault  was  not  in  the  giver,  but  in  the  guest. 

II.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  experience,  do  the  parables  conceal 
the  thoughts  and  the  grace  of  Christ  ?  Do  they  not  reveal  them  ? 
When  we  think  what  the  parables  can  do,  and  have  done,  it  is  diffi 
cult  to  imagine  that  they  can  have  been  spoken  under  any  circum 
stances  in  order  that  seeing  men  might  not  see,  and  hearing  they 
might  not  understand,  lest  at  any  time  they  should  turn  to  God,  ana 
love  that  which  He  commands,  and  desire  that  which  He  promises. 
And  it  is  just  the  multitude,  it  is  just  the  simple  and  unlettered 
many,  those  who  are  least  versed  in  spiritual  lore,  those  whose  theo 
logical  learning  is  scantiest,  to  whom  the  parable  appeals.  Being  the 
most  picturesque,  it  is  the  most  stimulating  ana  winning  form  in 
which  divine  truth  can  be  presented  to  their  minds. 

It  was  not  to  blind  but  to  enlighten,  not  to  drive  away  but  to  win 
— to  bring  man  to  God,  not  to  keep  them  from  Him — that  Jesus 
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Christ  taught  in  parables.  S.  Matthew,  therefore,  enables  us  to 
understand  the  merciful  meaning  which  underlies  this  apparently 
hard  saying  in  S.  Mark  and  S.  Luke.  When  we  look  at  the  reports 
of  the  evangelists,  and  carefully  compare  them  together,  we  can  have 
little  difficulty  in  seeing  what  it  was  that  He  taught  us,  and  what 
part  of  His  answer  it  was  that  made  the  deepest  impression  upon 
those  who  heard  Him.  It  may  be  said  that  the  parable,  like  our 
Lord's  whole  mission,  indeed,  on  earth,  was  a  test  which  served  to 
reveal  the  thoughts  of  many  hearts.  No  more  hopeful  method  of 
bringing  home  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  to  the  multitude  could 
have  been  devised.  Their  dulness,  their  spiritual  immaturity  and 
incapacity,  was  the  reason  for  its  adoption.  In  fact,  our  Lord  tells 
His  disciples  He  had  recourse  to  it  in  order  that  if  it  came  to  the 
worst  they  might  remain  as  they  were  before — blind,  deaf,  and  impene 
trable.  He  bids  us  observe  that  the  parables  are,  in  fact,  illustra 
tions  of  that  principle  which  determines  universally  the  bestowal  of 
spiritual  good :  '  Ask  and  ye  shall  receive ; '  *  Seek  and  ye  shall  find.' 
To  those  who  are  seeking  light,  light  is  given;  while  those  who 
neither  care  for  it  nor  seek  it  are  left  in  darkness. 

In  the  words  before  us  it  seems  to  me  that  a  trace,  a  tone  of 
bitter  disappointment  might  be  found  on  the  part  of  our  Lord 
that  the  utmost  He  could  do  to  reach  the  hearts  of  men  would 
be  in  vain ;  that  after  all  was  said  and  done  many  would  remain 
untouched  and  untaught,  incapable  to  the  last  of  understanding  the 
mysteries  it  so  deeply  concerned  them  to  know.  To  Him  who  would 
have  all  men  to  be  saved  and  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
what  could  have  been  sadder  than  to  watch  the  effect  of  His  words 
on  those  who  were  devoid  of  the  honest  and  good  heart,  and  to  know 
that  those  words  which  were  spirit  and  life  to  the  truth-seeker  were  a 
savour  of  death  unto  death  to  the  careless,  the  hardened,  and  the 
self-satisfied  ?  *  To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  from  him  that 
hath  not  shall  be  taken  that  which  he  hath.'  Our  Lord  has  made 
nothing  clearer  than  that  this  law  governs  the  whole  spiritual  king 
dom,  and  takes  effect  through  every  individual  probation.  It  is  one 
of  Lord  Bacon's  profound  sayings  that  every  parable  has  both  a 
revealing  and  a  concealing  power.  He  who  hath — he  who  not  only 
hears  with  the  ear,  but  understands  with  the  heart — has  more  given 
to  him  ;  but  he  who  hath  not — the  hard  and  sensual,  in  whom  there 
is  no  spark  of  spiritual  desire  nor  trace  of  meekness  to  receive  the 
engrafted  word — loses  even  that  which  he  seemeth  to  have.  The  very 
teaching  which  opens  the  eyes  of  others  only  intensifies  his  blindness ; 
even  the  poor,  confused  notions  of  spiritual  truth  which  have  survived 
a  life  of  vanity  are  further  bewildered  by  the  teaching  which  floods 
purer  souls  with  light  divine.  CANON  DUCKWORTH. 
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IV.  OUTLINES  ON  THE  LESSONS. 

The  Temptation  in  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

Now  the  serpent  was  more  subtil  than  any  beast  of  the  field  which  the  Lord  God  had 
made.  And  he  said  unto  the  woman,  Yea,  hath  God  said.  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  every 
tree  of  the  garden  ?  GENESIS  iii.  i. 

HEN  we  cast  a  glance  upon  the  sacred  narrative  in 
this  chapter,  there  is  one  thing  which  seems  to 
emerge  at  once  to  the  view — and  that  is,  that  the 
writer  of  the  narrative  intended  to  imply,  by  his 
language,  the  existence  and  operation  of  a  personal 
agent.  I  do  not  wish  to  dogmatise  upon  such  a 
subject.  But  surely,  if  we  come  to  the  study  of 
these  verses  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  without  any 
prejudices  to  influence  us,  or  any  theory  to  maintain — the  first  impres 
sion  made  upon  our  minds  will  be  such  as  I  describe. 

I.  Notice  first,  that  the  tempter  is  admitted  into  the  garden.  The 
garden  was  not  a  sacred  enclosure,  which  he  was  forbidden  to  enter. 
It  was  not  meant  then,  any  more  than  it  is  meant  now — that  human 
beings  should  be  protected  from  the  assaults  of  temptation.  Not  the 
virtue  which  stands  because  it  has  never  been  tried,  but  the  virtue 
which  has  passed  through  trial,  and  come  triumphantly  out  of  it — 
this  is  what  God  demands,  and  expects  at  the  hands  of  His  creatures. 
Just  as  it  is  with  us  now,  so  was  it  with  our  great  mother,  Eve, 
temptation  met  her  in  the  ordinary  walk  of  daily  life,  and  when  she 
was  occupied  with  the  tasks  which  God  had  given  her  to  fulfil.  She 
had  not  wandered  away  into  some  specially  perilous  region.  She 
may  have  been — I  think  she  was — intellectually  a  child ;  but  she  had 
a  moral  instinct  that  must  have  given  her  warning,  and  must  have 
hinted  pretty  plainly  that  even  to  parley  with  such  an  interlocutor 
as  this  was  a  deviation  from  the  path  of  duty.  Clearly,  what  she 
ought  to  have  done,  was  to  have  turned  away  at  once  from  a  being 
who  cast  a  covert  slur  upon  the  character  of  her  God,  and  to  have 
refused  to  hold  any  further  communication  with  him. 

A  point  of  resemblance  between  the  first  temptation  and  all  sub 
sequent  ones,  is  to  be  found  in  the  injecting  into  the  mind  of  sus 
picions  about  God,  especially  with  reference  to  the  prohibitions  which 
He  imposes  upon  us.  In  our  better  moments  we  can  see  that  these 
prohibitions  are  intended  for  our  good,  that  they  are  really  evidences 
of  the  divine  love  and  care  and  watchfulness  over  us,  and  that  the 
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great  Father  would  never  really  deny  His  children  anything  but  what 
He  knows  it  would  be  injurious  to  them  to  possess.  But  when  God 
puts  limits  to  our  self-indulgence,  or  (it  may  be)  warns  us  altogether 
off  from  certain  regions  of  enjoyment,  is  there  not  sometimes  a  feeling 
in  our  heart  akin  to  that  inspired  by  the  tempter  into  the  heart  of 
Eve  ?  and  are  we  not  sometimes  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  Creator 
grudges  to  see  His  creatures  happy,  and  that  there  must  be  some 
thing  exceptionally  delicious  about  the  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  so  carefully  guarded  and  placed  beyond  our  reach  ? 

II.  Consider,  in  the  next  place,  the  results  of  the  temptation — I 
mean  the  results  that  appeared  at  once,  and  which  are  indeed  the 
types  and  forerunners  of  all  the  results  of  successful  temptation  which 
we  see  in  the  world  around  us.     The  first  is,  a  shrinking  from  the 
presence  of  God.     Up  to  this  time,  it  had  been  a  delight  to  Adam 
and  Eve  to  go  forth  and  meet  their  Heavenly  Visitant,  when  He 
descended  to  converse  with  them.     Now,  as  soon  as  they  are  aware  of 
His  approach,  they  flee  from  Him  and  hide  themselves  among  the 
trees  of  the  garden.     And  are  we  not  reminded  by  this  circumstance 
of  our  own  natural  recoil  from  personal  contact  with  God  ? 

III.  The  instrument  which  the  tempter  employed   to  make   his 
temptation  successful  was  falsehood.     He  persuaded  Eve  to  believe  a 
lie.     And  Satan  uses  precisely  the  same  weapons  now — falsehood,  but 
falsehood  with  a  certain  admixture  in  it  of  the  element  of  truth. 

G.  CALTHROP. 


The  Origin  of  Evil 

Ye  shall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil.     GENESIS  iii.  5. 

I.  ^C  T  7"  HAT  is  evil  ?  It  is  the  opposite  or  negation  of  good.  In  the 
V  V  abstract,  evil  may  rightly  be  called  want  of  conformity  to 
whatever  is  the  true  standard,  of  gooa.  In  the  concrete,  it  is  anything 
which  comes  short  of  what  is  perfectly  good.  Evil  has  no  positive 
existence  of  its  own  ;  there  are  evil  spirits,  but  they  are  only  oecause 
they  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God.  There  are  imperfect  things  in 
nature,  but  they  are  only  evil  in  relation  to  man  ;  they  are  but  signs 
that  the  creation  itself  is  passing  through  progressive  phases  in 
obedience  to  the  controlling  thought  of  God.  Evil  is  therefore 
simply  a  negative  idea.  It  is  entirely  relative  to  what  is  good,  and  is 
merely  our  necessary  way  of  stating  that  in  some  cases  where  good 
ought  to  be,  good  is  absent.  *  Nothing  in  nature  is  in  itself  evil,' 
said  S.  Augustine,  *  and  the  name  of  evil  only  means  the  falling  short 
of  what  is  good.' 
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Now  it  will  help  us  to  clear  our  ideas  if  we  take  the  usual  and  well- 
known  twofold  division  of  evil  into  physical  and  moral.  Physical 
evil  means  what  is  opposed  to  good  in  the  sense  of  happiness ;  pain, 
suffering,  disease,  death.  By  moral  evil  we  mean  what  is  contrary  to 
good  in  the  sense  of  uprightness  or  virtue. 

Physical  evil  is  by  God's  ordinance,  the  consequence  of  moral  evil, 
and  frequently  the  outward  exponent  of  that  which  is  in  itself  hid 
from  created  vision.  Physical  evil  is  in  some  cases  the  punishment 
which  is  made  to  fall  on  the  being  who  has  been  guilty  of  the  fault. 
Physical  evil,  again,  may  often  be  the  means  of  preventing  moral  evil 
by  securing  the  opposite  good.  It  may  become  not  merely  the  healer 
of  wickedness,  but  even  a  subsidiary  or  intermediate  good.  It  is 
rather  moral  evil  about  which  we  desire  to  know  what  has  been 
thought  of  its  origin. 

II.  Why  does  evil  exist?  Three  different  classes  of  suggestions 
have  been  made  :  the  first  by  those  who  held  that  there  are  two  equal 
and  eternal  powers  of  good  and  evil,  and  who  are  called  Dualists  ;  the 
second  by  those  who  believed  that  everything,  whether  it  seemed  good 
or  bad,  was  alike  a  manifestation  of  the  divine  being — these  are 
called  Pantheists  ;  the  third,  those  who  believe,  with  the  Bible,  that 
God  alone  is  supreme  and  almighty,  that  evil  is  utterly  abhorrent  to 
Him,  but  that  it  is  not  an  independent  kingdom  of  itself,  but  rather 
the  result  of  freewill  falling  short  of  His  all-wise,  all-beneficent, 
all-glorious  purpose. 

S.  Augustine  taught  on  this  tremendous  problem,  that  *  the  cause 
of  evil  is  to  be  found  in  the  will  which  turns  aside  from  the  higher 
to  the  inferior,  or  in  the  pride  of  those  angels  and  men  who  turned 
away  from  God,  who  has  absolute  being,  to  themselves  whose  being 
was  limited.  Not  the  inferior  as  such  is  evil,  but  to  decline  to  it 
from  the  higher  is  evil.  The  evil  will  works  that  which  is  evil,  but  is 
not  itself  moved  by  any  positive  cause.  It  has  no  cause  which  creates 
it,  but  only  a  cause  in  its  own  deficiency.  Evil  is  not  a  substance  or 
nature,  but  a  marring  of  nature,  a  marring  of  the  good,  a  defect,  a 
privation,  a  loss  of  good,  an  infraction  of  integrity,  of  beauty,  of 
happiness,  of  virtue ;  where  there  is  no  violation  of  good,  there  is  no 
evil.  Evil  therefore  can  only  exist  as  an  adjunct  of  good,  and  that 
not  of  the  good,  which  admits  of  no  change,  like  the  goodness  of 
God,  but  only  of  the  good  which  is  liable  to  variation,  like  the  good 
ness  of  angels  and  of  men.  An  absolute  good  is  possible,  but  not  an 
absolute  evil.  A  kingdom  of  good  exists,  but  not  a  kingdom  of 
evil.  To  make  such  a  supposition  is  foul  treason  to  the  glorious 
majesty  of  God.  Evil  does  not  disturb  the  order  and  beauty  of  the 
universe ;  it  cannot  wholly  withdraw  itself  from  subjection  to  the 
laws  of  God;  it  does  not  remain  unpunished,  and  the  punishment 
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of  it  is  good,  inasmuch  as  thereby  justice  is  executed.  As  a  painting 
with  dark  colours  rightly  distributed  is  beautiful,  so  also  is  the  sum  of 
things  beautiful  for  him  who  has  power  to  view  them  all  at  one  glance, 
notwithstanding  the  presence  of  sin,  and  even  though  when  considered 
separately,  the  beauty  of  individual  things  is  marred  by  the  deformity 
of  sin.  God  would  not  have  created  those  angels  and  men  of  whom 
He  knew  beforehand  that  they  would  be  wicked,  if  He  had  not  also 
known  how  they  would  subserve  the  ends  of  goodness.  And  thus 
the  whole  world  consists,  like  a  beautiful  song,  of  oppositions.' 

And  if  we  turn  to  the  Bible  itself,  we  find  these  noble  and  con 
solatory  teachings  of  S.  Augustine  abundantly  borne  out.  The 
Bible  tells  us  that  evil  did  not  originate  either  with  God  or  man  in 
this  world,  but  was  brought  hither  by  a  spirit  who  had  previously 
fallen  in  some  other  part  of  the  universe,  who  was  the  father  of  lies 
and  a  murderer  from  the  beginning.  The  Bible  fully  authorises  the 
chief  conclusion  to  which  reason  can  come  to  on  this  dark  and  painful 
subject.  The  Bible  teaches  that  God  is  not  the  author  of  evil  in 
any  sense:  the  expression  in  Isaiah,  *I  create  evil,'  merely  means 
trouble  in  opposition  to  peace.  It  teaches  that  there  are  spirits 
with  perverse  wills,  and  men  with  perverse  wills,  and  a  state  of 
punishment  for  both,  but  that  there  is  no  such  horrible  dream,  as 
ignorant  men  have  popularly  supposed,  as  a  kingdom  of  evil  from 
which  they  borrow  their  badness.  The  perverse  wills  of  spirits,  the 
perverse  wills  of  men,  the  state  of  punishment,  all  are  under  the 
control  of  Almighty  Wisdom  and  Goodness.  The  Bible  teaches  that 
though  able  to  prevent  evil,  God  has,  in  accordance  with  His  other 
purposes,  permitted  it  to  exist.  It  teaches  that  the  evil  permitted  in 
the  universe  is  not  only  less  than  the  good  directly  willed  by  God, 
but  is  characterised  as  something  intrusive  and  transitory,  while  the 
good  is  fundamental  and  permanent.  It  teaches  that  God  in  permit 
ting  evil  has  not  left  it  uncontrolled,  but  ever  holds  it  in  His  power 
and  makes  it  subservient  to  His  purposes  until  freewill  is  swallowed 
up  in  perfection.  It  teaches  that  He  will  ultimately  overrule  this 
evil  which  He  has  permitted,  so  as  to  evolve  a  larger  amount  of  good 
for  His  universe  than  would  have  been  possible  had  freewill  not  been 
permitted.  And  it  teaches  that  all  that  is  perplexing  to  us  in  the 
existence  of  evil  men  and  evil  spirits  arises  out  of  the  limitation  of 
our  understanding;  and  that  as  in  the  natural  world  many  phenomena, 
which  to  the  untutored  mind  appear  anomalous,  are  by  the  philosopher 
seen  to  be  in  accordance  with  law  and  necessary  parts  of  the  system 
of  the  universe,  so  the  phenomenon  of  evil  spirits  and  evil  men,  which 
is  to  us  so  full  of  difficulty,  may  by  higher  intelligences — must  by  the 
highest — be  seen  to  be  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  noblest  order 
and  the  purest  rectitude.  ARCHDEACON  SINCLAIR. 
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God  calling  to  Man. 

And  the  Lord  God  called  unto  Adam,  and  said  unto  him,  Where  art  thou  f 

GENESIS  iii.  9. 

*  '"¥""*  HE  Lord  God  called  unto  Adam,  and  said  unto  him,  Where 
X  art  thou?'  There  is  the  speaker — God,  the  Lord  God. 
There  is  the  person  spoken  to — Adam,  the  first  man ;  Adam,  from 
whom  we  all  sprang  ;  the  father,  and  the  likeness,  and  the  representa 
tive  of  us  all.  There  is  the  nature  of  the  address — a  call,  a  summons, 
decisive,  authoritative,  majestic.  There  are,  at  last,  the  words  uttered: 
few  and  plain,  yet,  when  looked  into,  big  with  meaning — *  Where  art 
thou  ? '  And  we  shall  not  end  without  appealing  to  all  of  you,  to 
each  one  of  you  separately  to  answer  that  question  ;  to  answer  it  truly, 
as  we  shall  all  have  to  answer  it  one  day. 

I.  Now  I  shall  not  use  many  words  about  the  speaker.  There  are  those 
who  profess  to  doubt  the  being  of  God  ;  and  there  are  those,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  profess  to  prove  it.   I  shall  not  suspect  you  of  the  one, 
and  I  shall  not  endeavour  to  do  the  other.    I  am  quite  sure  that  in  your 
inmost  hearts  you  do  not  doubt  His  being ;  and  I  am  quite  certain 
that,  if  you  do,  I  cannot  prove  it  to  you.     The  being  of  God  is  not 
a  matter  of  argument,  it  is  a  matter  of  instinct.    The  doubt  or  denial 
of  it  may  pass  muster  with  scoffing  men  in  robust  health  and  prosper 
ous  circumstances ;  but  nine  out  of  ten  of  those  same  men,  finding 
themselves  in  sudden  danger,  by  land  or  sea,  from  accident  or  disease, 
will  be  heard  praying :  they  may  conceal  it,  they  may  disown  it,  they 
may  be  ashamed  of  it  afterwards — but  they  did  it :  and  that  prayer 
was  a  witness,  an  unimpeachable  witness,  that  down  in  the  depths  of 
their  heart  there  was  a  belief  in  God  all  the  time ;  in  their  works 
alike  and  in  their  words  they  deny  Him,  but  in  their  inmost  souls,  like 
the  very  spirits  of  evil,  they  believe  and  tremble.     God,  then,  speaks 
here.     I  tell  you  not  who  He  is  :  you  know  it ;  you  know  that  there 
is  such  a  person,  your  Creator,  your  Ruler,  your  Judge  :  happy  if  you 
know  also  that  He  is  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ! 

II.  Now,  to  whom  does  He  here  speak  ?    I  will  say  two  things  of  His 
call  as  here  described.      First,  that  it  is  an  individual  call ;  and, 
secondly,  that  it  is  a  universal  call.     We  try  to  make  God's  call  a 
vague  one.   It  is  for  some  one,  no  doubt ;  but  every  natural  man  tries 
to  put  it  away  from  himself.     In  hearing  a  sermon,  every  one  thinks 
how  suitable  this  reproof  or  that  warning  is  to  his  neighbour ;  he  goes 
away  to  wish  that  such  a  person  had  heard  it,  to  hope  that  such  a 
person  listened  to  it ;  but  the  person  who  thus  hopes,  and,  probably 
too,  the  person  thus  hoped  about,  never  thought  of  taking  it  home — 
never  said  to  himself,  though  he  was  but  too  ready  to  say  to  another. 
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*  Thou  art  the  man.'  Nevertheless,  God's  call  is  an  inolividual  one. 
The  only  use  of  it  is  to  be  so. 

But  this  individual  call  is  also  universal.  Let  us  not  flatter  our 
selves  that  we  are  more  to  God  than  others  are  :  it  is  a  very  common, 
though  a  well-disguised  notion.  We  think  that  our  souls  are  more 
important  than  any  others ;  and  that  is  the  least  form  of  the  error  • 
but  we  go  on  to  think  our  faults  more  excusable,  our  sins  more  venial, 
than  those  of  others ;  we  go  on  to  think  that  God  will  spare  us  when 
He  does  not  spare  others ;  we  go  on  to  think  that  our  virtues  are 
greater,  our  self-denials  more  meritorious,  than  those  of  others ;  and 
by  this  time  we  have  got  further  away  from  truth  and  the  gospel, 
than  the  poor  self-accusing,  self-condemning  sinner  who  feels,  and 
denies  it  not,  that  he  is  yet  in  the  gall  of  bitterness,  in  the  very  bond 
of  iniquity. 

The  call  of  God,  like  the  care  of  God,  is  universal.  It  is  to  the 
race.  It  is  to  the  creatures.  Hear  the  word :  '  The  Lord  God  called 
unto  Adam,  and  said  unto  him.'  If  it  had  been,  God  called  to 
Abraham,  or  to  Moses,  or  to  David,  there  would  have  been  some 
particularity,  perhaps  some  limitation,  in  the  summons  ;  but  none  of 
us  can  say  he  is  not  included  when  Adam  is  spoken  to  :  he  is,  indeed, 
the  father  of  us  all :  of  him  we  all  come.  What  God  says  to  him,  He 
certainly  says  to  us — to  us  all,  as  to  each  of  us. 

III.  But  we  ask,  perhaps,  thirdly,  How  does  God  call  to  us  ?     I 
will  say,  in  three  ways.      He  calls  within — in  conscience.     He  calls 
also  without — in  providence.     I  really  know  not  whether  this  be  not 
the  most  persuasive  of  all  His  modes  of  calling  to  us ;  certainly  it  is 
the  most  authoritative  of  all.     Conscience  may  be  stifled,  but  Provi 
dence  grasps  us  very  tightly — we  cannot  escape  from  it.     Once  more, 
God  calls  from  above  also — in  revelation.     I  suspect  that  is  why  we 
so  often  leave  the  Bible  unread — just  because  we  believe  it;  we  feel, 
when  we  do  read  it,  that  it  is  God's  voice,  and  we  do  not  want  to 
hear  that  voice.   The  Bible  is  more  its  own  witness  than  we  like  often 
times  to  admit. 

IV.  God  speaks  ;  and  speaks  to  us — to  each  of  us  and  to  all  of  us  ; 
and  speaks,  chiefly,  in  three  ways — in  conscience,  in  Providence,  in 
revelation  :  and  now,  fourthly,  what  is  His  call  ?  how  is  it  here  briefly 
expressed  ?   It  might  have  been  put,  it  is  put  hi  the  Bible,  in  different 
forms — but  how  is  it  here  expressed  ?     *  The  Lord  God  called  unto 
Adam,  and  said  unto  him,  Where  art  thou  ? '    This  is  a  call,  first,  to 
attention.     As  though  God  had  said,  Listen  to  Me.     That  is  the  first 
step  in  all  religion.     What  we  want  first  is  a  spirit  of  attention.     It 
is  the  great  art  of  our  enemy  to  keep  our  thoughts  off  religion.    That 
is  the  meaning  of  the  overwhelming  cares  of  life.     The  devil  would 
occupy  our  whole  time  and  thoughts  wifh  something  which  is  not, 
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and  has  nothing  (as  he  persuades  us)  to  do  with  God.  That  is  the 
meaning  of  the  excessive  amusements  of  life.  The  cares  of  life  are 
not  enough  to  engross  the  attention  of  all  men  always  ;  and  therefore 
the  enemy  provides  something  which  shall  alternate  with  them  for 
some  men,  and  take  the  place  of  them  for  others.  It  is  this  art  which 
God,  in  His  mercy,  in  His  longsuffering,  in  His  desire  that  we  should 
not  perish,  has  to  counteract  by  His  divine  skill.  He  takes  a  man 
aside  now  and  then,  from  time  to  time — blessed  be  His  name  for  it ! 
— and  makes  him  listen.  He  interposes  by  some  chastisement,  some 
sickness,  some  bereavement,  and  constrains  him  to  hearken  what  He, 
the  Lord  God,  has  to  say  concerning  him  and  to  him.  This  is  the 
first  point  gained.  Behold,  he  listens !  better  still,  Behold,  he 
prayeth !  It  is  a  call,  next,  to  the  recognition  of  God's  being)  and  of 
our  responsibility  to  Him.  '  Where  art  thou  ? '  It  is  as  if  He  had 
said,  I  am,  and  thou  art  Mine. 

It  is  a  call,  once  more,  and  yet  more  particularly,  to  reflect  upon 
our  place  or  our  position.  I  luiow  not  how  else  to  express  the  force 
of  the  inquiry,  *  Where  art  thou  ? '  It  may  be  read  literally — of  place. 
But,  even  if  the  literal  local  question  could  be  well  answered,  there 
would  remain  yet  another  behind  applicable  to  all  men.  '  Where  art 
thou  ? '  is  an  inquiry  as  to  position  no  less  than  place.  It  says,  '  What 
is  thy  present  place  as  a  man  with  a  soul,  as  an  immortal  being  ? 
What  is  thy  present  standing,  thy  present  state  ?  Art  thou  safe  ?  art 
thou  happy  ?  art  thou  useful  ?  art  thou  doing  the  work  I  gave  thee 
to  do  ?  Is  it  well  with  thee  in  the  present  ?  is  it  well  with  thee  in 
future  ?  Say  not,  I  cannot  answer,  I  know  not.  I  have  taught  thee 
how  to  judge  of  thyself:  now  therefore  advise,  and  see  what  answer 
thou  wilt  return  to  Him  that  made  thee.1 

V.  Lastly,  let  us  all  answer  this  question.  It  is  a  very  serious  thing 
to  do  ;  and  it  is  what  no  man  can  do  for  his  brother.  Each  one  of  us 
has  one  secret  place,  one  sanctuary  within  the  veil,  into  which,  not 
even  once  a  year,  not  even  in  the  character  of  a  high-priest,  can 
earthly  foot  ever  enter.  Yet  in  that  secret  place  shines  forth  the 
light  of  God's  presence  ;  a  light  never  put  out  altogether  in  any  man, 
so  far  at  least  as  its  disclosing  and  revealing  character  is  concerned, 
until  sin  and  perverseness  have  done  their  perfect  work,  and  the  awful 
words  are  at  length  fulfilled,  *  If  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  darkness, 
how  great  is  that  darkness  ! ' 

The  work  of  God  in  each  of  us  would  be  almost  accomplished,  if 
this  one  call  were  heard  within.  Once  let  us  know  that  God  is  speak 
ing  to  us,  and  that  He  waits  an  answer ;  once  let  us  feel  that  He 
is,  and  that  He  has  a  right  in  us,  and  that  He  cares  for  us,  and  that 
He  is  seeking  us,  and  that  He  will  have  us  to  be  saved,  and  all  the 
rest  will  follow.  DEAN  VAUGHAN. 
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Hidings. 

/  hid  myself.     GENESIS  iii.  10. 
I  fee  unto  Thee  to  hide  me.     PSALM  clxviii.  9. 

IN  those  two  texts,  we  have  what  is  outwardly  the  same  action — 
the  action  of  hiding.  Adam  is  hiding.  David  is  hiding.  And 
yet  between  the  act  of  the  one  man  and  that  of  the  other  there  is  all 
the  difference  which  must  exist  between  things  which  are  morally 
wide  as  the  poles  asunder.  The  one  is  hiding  himself;  the  other  is 
hiding  in  God.  Adam  hides  in  fear.  David  hides  in  confidence. 
The  one  text  shows  us  the  sinner's  flight ;  the  other  the  saint's  refuge. 
Let  us  consider  both. 

I.  Let  us  contemplate  the  sinner  *  hiding  himself.1  For  is  not  this 
flight  and  concealment  of  Adam  among  the  trees  of  the  garden  like 
a  symbolical  representation  of  what  sinners  have  been  doing  ever 
since  ? — have  they  not  all  been  endeavouring  to  escape  from  God,  and 
to  lead  a  separated  and  independent  life  ?  They  have  been  fleeing 
from  the  divine  presence,  and  hiding  themselves  amid  any  trees  that 
would  keep  that  presence  far  enough  away. 

1.  One  of  the  most  common  retreats  of  the  sinner  is  that  of  com 
plete  thoughtlessness.     What  countless  thousands  of  human  beings 
have  fled  to  this  retreat ;  and  how  easily  and  naturally  does  a  man 
take  part  and  place  with  *  all  the  nations  that  forget  God ! '     We 
have  said  complete  thoughtlessness ;  but  it  is  not  complete.     If  it 
were,  there  would  be  no  conscious  hiding — no  more  flight :  the  forest 
would  then  be  so  deep  and  dense  that  no  divine  voice  would  be  heard 
at  all,  and  no  divine  visitation  of  any  kind  felt  or  feared.     But  it  is 
not  so.     Now  and  again  a  gleam  of  light  will  come  piercing  through. 
Now  and  again  a  voice  from  the  unseen  presence  will  summon  the 
fugitive  back.     But  would  not  a  man's  deepest  experience,  if  he  would 
speak  it  out,  find  expression  sometimes  in  Adam's  language,  ' 1  heard 
Thy  voice  in  the  garden,  and  I  was  afraid  because  I  was  naked,  and  I 
hid  myself.1 

2.  The  occupations  of  life  furnish  another  retreat  for  man  when 
fleeing  from  God.     Man  works  that  he  may  be  hidden.     He  works 
hard  that  he  may  hide  himself  deep.     The  city  is  a  great  forest  in 
which  are  innumerable  fugitives  from  God,  and  sometimes  the  busiest 
are  fleeing  the  fastest,  the  most  conspicuous  to  us  may  be  the  farthest 
away  from  Him.     What  a  mass  of  secularities  will  a  man  pile  up 
sometimes  between  his  soul  and  God  !  and  how  affecting  is  it  to  follow 
him  even  for  one  day  in  his  flight !     He  flees  from  his  chamber  in 
the  morning  that  the  spirit  of  seriousness  may  not  settle  in  his  heart. 
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He  flees  from  his  house  without  having  felt  its  highest  charm,  without 
having  thought  of  the  fatherhood  of  God,  and  of  the  home  on  high. 
And  all  the  day  he  is  fleeing — on  and  on — through  the  cares  and 
calculations,  through  the  profits  and  losses,  through  the  intercourse 
and  the  correspondence,  and  all  the  management  and  all  the  toil  of 
the  day — he- is  fleeing. 

There  is  not  one  thing  perhaps  which  he  does  during  all  the  day 
that,  in  itself,  is  wrong — which  might  not  indeed  be  nobly  and 
spiritually  right  Work  is  right — the  allotment  of  God,  the  best 
discipline  for  man.  Trade  is  right — the  dispenser  of  comforts  and 
conveniences,  the  instrument  of  progress  and  civilisation ;  and  from 
these  things  actual  benefits  unnumbered  do  unceasingly  flow ;  and 
yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  case  is  as  we  say.  These  right 
things  are  used  at  least  for  this  wrong  end — as  a  screen,  a  subterfuge, 
a  deep  retreat  from  the  voice  and  the  presence  of  the  Lord. 

3.  The  moralities  of  life  form  another  retreat  for  souls  hiding 
from  God.     Some  men  are  deeply  hidden  there ;  and  it  is  hard  to 
find  them ;  harder  still  to  dislodge  them.     This  does  not  appear  to 
be  an  ignominious  retreat ;  a  man  seems  to  retire  (if  indeed  he  may 
be  said  to  retire  at  all)  with  honour.     He  is  yielding  an  outward  and 
mechanical  compliance  to  laws,  but  he  has  not  the  spirit  of  them  in 
his  heart.     He  endeavours,  but  he  does  not  hunger  and  thirst,  after 
righteousness.      He  is  not  without    morality,  not   without  many 
amiable  and  excellent  qualities,  but  he  is  without  God  in  the  world. 

4.  The  forms  and  observances  of  religion  constitute  sometimes  a 
hiding-place  for  souls.     Men  come  to  God's  house  to  hide  from  Him. 
They  put  on  *  the  form  of  godliness,  but  deny  its  power.'    They  have 
a  name  to  live,  but  continue  dead.     They  seem  to  draw  near,  out  in 
reality  are  '  a  great  way  off.'     They  figure  to  themselves  an  imaginary 
God   who   will    be   propitiated   and    pleased   by  an   outward  and 
mechanical  service — by  the  exterior  decencies  of  the  Christian  life — 
when  all  the  while  they  are  escaping  from  the  true  God,  whose  con 
tinual  demand  is  *  My  son,  give  me  thine  heart.' 

II.  Adam  is  the  type  of  the  flying  sinner.  David  is  the  type  of 
the  fleeing  saint. 

Here  we  have  the  very  heart  and  soul  of  conversion,  *  I  flee  unto 
Thee.'  The  man  who  says  this  has  been  turned,  or  he  is  turning. 
He  has  heard  a  voice  which  has  indeed  convinced  him  of  his  sin  and 
of  his  nakedness,  but  also  of  his  folly  in  trying  to  find  a  hiding-place 
from  the  universal  presence — a  shelter  from  the  all-penetrating  eye. 
And  now  (thinking  that  he  heard  some  tenderness  mingling  with 
authority  in  the  call),  he  has  turned,  and  sees  a  father's  face,  and 
the  open  shelter  of  a  father's  presence,  to  which  he  may  flee ;  now  he 
hears,  not  merely  the  arresting  call,  '  where  art  thou,'  but  the  winning, 
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heart-melting  invitation,  '  Come  to  Me  and  I  will  give  you  rest' — 
*  come  to  My  presence  and  you  will  have  a  safe  protecting  shelter 
from  all  the  evils  you  dread.'  And  here  in  the  text  is  the  answer  to 
that  invitation — '  I  flee  unto  Thee  to  hide  me.' 

1.  'I  flee  unto  Thee  to  hide  me'  from  the  terrors  of  the  law.  He 
alone  can  hide  us  from  these  terrors.  But  He  can.  In  His  presence 
we  are  lifted,  as  it  were,  above  the  thunders  of  the  mountain ;  we 
see  its  lightnings  play  beneath  our  feet.  Or  rather,  as  the  Apostle 
puts  it,  we  are  not  come  at  all  to  the  mount  that  might  be  touched. 
We  have  been  there.  We  have  seen  its  dread  revealings.  But  now 
we  come  to  another  mountain,  where  God  reveals  a  still  fuller 
presence — to  Mount  Zion,  the  place  of  His  rest,  where  no  thunders 
crash,  where  no  lightnings  play,  where  no  darkness  lowers,  around 
which  are  the  breathing  airs  of  mercy  and  the  musical  whisperings  of 
love. 

&.  '  I  flee  unto  Thee  to  hide  me '  from  the  hostility  and  hatred  of 
men.  This  was  a  flight  that  David  often  took,  ana  in  fact  this  is 
the  fleeing  mentioned  in  the  text.  *  I  flee  unto  Thee  to  hide  me.' 
Then  he  is  like  a  child  who  has  come  fainting  in  from  a  winter  storm, 
and  is  now  cradled  and  sleeping  in  a  parent's  breast.  If  you  have 
David's  faith,  you  have  David's  refuge.  The  name  of  the  Lord  is  a 
high  tower,  into  which  all  the  righteous  run  and  are  safe. 

3.  '  I  flee  unto  Thee  to  hide  me '  from  the  trials  and  calamities 
of  life.     There  are  many  such  trials  that  come  to  us  in  our  passage 
home,  even  if  we  have  no  enemies ;  *  if  all  men  speak  well  of  us,' 
better  far  than  we  deserve ;    if  we  have  *  honour,  love,  obedience, 
troops  of  friends,'  we  are  not  to  think  it  strange  if  we  have  troops  of 
trials  too.     But  what  are  these  trials,  under  His  management,  but 
troops  of  friends  as  well  ?     Each  one  of  them  carries  blessing. 

A  storm  comes  to  a  ship  in  mid-voyage.  She  is  driven  far  out  of 
her  course,  and  is  glad  at  last  to  find  shelter  in  some  friendly  port. 
But  there  would  soon  have  been  shipwreck  in  the  fair  weather.  The 
sunken  rock,  the  unknown  current,  the  treacherous  sand,  were  just 
before  the  ship.  The  storm  was  her  salvation.  It  carried  her 
roughly  but  safely  to  the  harbour.  And  such  is  affliction  to  many  a 
soul.  It  comes  to  quench  the  sunshine,  to  pour  the  pitiless  rain,  to 
raise  the  stormy  wind  and  drive  the  soul  away  to  port  and  refuge, 
away  to  harbour  and  home  within  the  circle  of  divine  tranquillity — in 
the  deep  calm  of  the  everlasting  presence.  God  will  keep  His  people  in 
this  position  until  all  these  earthly  calamities  are  overpast,  and  the  cry 
is  heard  no  more  from  any,  «  I  flee  unto  Thee  to  hide  me,'  but  all 
unite  in  saying,  We  will  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  for  ever. 

4.  *  I  flee  unto  Thee  to  hide  me '  from  the  fear  and  the  tyranny 
of  death.     This  is  the  very  last  flight  of  the  godly  soul.      It  has 
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surmounted  or  gone  through  every  evil  now  but  one :    « The  last 
enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed  is  death.* 

Will  you  go,  as  a  solitary  traveller,  into  eternity,  and  meet  all  its 
terrors  and  sublimities  alone,  or  will  you  have  *  the  Eternal  God  for 
your  refuge,  and  around  you  the  everlasting  arms '  ? 

A.  RALEIGH. 


Cowardice  and  Cant 

I  heard  Thy  voice  .  .  .  and  I  was  afraid.     GENESIS  iii.  10. 

I. «  T  HEARD  Thy  voice  ...  and  I  was  afraid.'     The  words  are 
JL     Adam's  words,  spoken  after  that  first  sin,  which  we  are  told 
about  in  to-day's  first  morning  lesson.     Was  Adam  a  coward  when 
he  uttered  them  ? 

Yes,  he  was — a  conscience-made  coward,  like  many  a  one  after  him. 
He  is  a  coward  after  his  sin,  not  before  it ;  in  his  rebellion  against 
God,  and  not  in  His  service.  And  the  same  thing  has  been  true  in 
the  case  of  thousands  of  his  children.  For  fear  is  the  unhappy  first 
born  of  sin.  It  is  not  religion  that  makes  man  a  coward,  but  the 
want  of  it.  We  do  wrong,  and  then  « conscience  doth  make  cowards 
of  us  all.'* 

But  while  in  Adam's  mouth  the  words  of  the  text  are  the  words 
of  a  coward,  in  themselves  they  are  not,  by  any  means,  necessarily  so. 
They  might  well  be,  under  different  conditions,  as,  doubtless,  they 
have  often  been,  the  words  of  the  bravest,  truest  spirits  breathing. 
For,  over  and  over  again,  absolute  fearlessness  is  found  to  go  hand  in 
hand  with,  even  as  it  is  the  direct  outcome  of  fear — the  only  fear 
which  has  no  trace  of  shame  in  it ;  holy  fear,  the  fear  of  God — the 
fear  of  sin ! 

« He  feared  man  so  little  because  he  feared  God  so  much,'  was 
once  said  of  a  great  Indian  statesman.  Who  could  desire  a  better 
epitaph — a  nobler  record  of  a  finished  life  ?  It  describes  a  man  who 
stands  a  head  and  shoulders  above  the  common  run  of  men — a  man 
in  a  generation,  perhaps.  One  who  has  confidence  in  himself,  and 
inspires  confidence  in  others.  One  who  would  regard  an  invitation 
to  do  wrong  as  an  insult,  so  jealous  is  he  of  the  honour  of  God. 
Who,  in  answer  to  the  seemingly  bold,  but  really  uneasy  taunt  of 
the  scoffer,  '  What !  you  're  afraid,  are  you  ? '  looks  his  accuser  in  the 
face,  and  answers,  « Yes ;  I  am  afraid.  I  am  not  afraid  of  you,  or  of 
any  man  living,  but  I  am  afraid  of  God,  and  afraid  to  do  what  He 
forbids.' 

If  a  man  is  truly  religious,  he  is,  he  must  be,  above  all  things  a 
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fearless  man.  And  yet  many  a  man — many  a  young  man  especially 
— shrinks  from  being  marked  down  '  religious/  because  he  imagines 
that  religion  is  not  manly  enough  for  him ;  because  some  have  told 
him,  and  he  has  believed  it,  that  it  is  all  cant  and  cowardice  ! 

Now  let  us  say  a  word  about  cant. 

*  I  hate  cant,'  a  man  says,  and  thinks  that  he  has,  therefore,  given 
a  very  good  reason  for  despising  religion.  Now  the  sentiment  he 
expresses  is  a  very  good  one,  as  far  as  it  goes.  Every  honest  man 
should,  and  does  hate  cant.  But  what  is  cant  ?  Let  us  see. 

Literally,  cant  is  whining — practically,  it  is  unreality.  Well,  there 
is  religious  cant — and  this  is  of  two  kinds. 

II.  Some  people  make  religion,  and  a  stock  of  religious  phrases, 
a  cloak  for  their  evil  lives.  This  is  cant,  and  of  a  very  bad  kind. 

Others,  again,  who  are  very  far  from  being  hypocrites,  uncharitably 
condemn,  nay,  anathematise,  innocent  amusements,  and  many  things, 
which  though  innocent  in  themselves,  are  abused  by  many.  Of 
course,  we  can  make  anything  sinful ;  but  to  condemn  cards  and 
theatres,  for  instance,  as  in  themselves  works  of  the  devil,  is  to 
give,  not  the  enemies  of  religion  alone,  good  reason  for  identifying 
religion  with  cant. 

But  now,  do  people  ever  stop  to  consider  that  there  is  at  least  as 
much  cant  outside  of  religion  as  ever  was  found  within  it?  And 
the  very  people  who  cry  out  against  religious  cant  make  a  very 
liberal  use  of  cant  of  their  own.  It  reminds  one  of  the  old  story 
that  tells  how  the  philosopher  Diogenes  paid  a  visit  to  a  brother 
philosopher,  Plato,  and  finding  the  other  amid  luxurious  carpets, 
and  other  comforts,  entered  his  room  with  the  remark,  '  I  trample 
upon  the  ostentation  of  Plato.'  *  Yes,1  answered  Plato,  *  with  an 
ostentation  of  your  own/ 

Now  the  man  who  speaks  of  sin  as  'seeing  life,'  *  enjoying  life,* 
4  being  a  bit  fast,'  and  so  on,  is  canting,  and  in  a  very  mischievous 
way. 

Not  only  is  the  religious  man  a  braver  man  than  the  godless,  but 
he  needs  to  be.  His  is  the  harder  life.  God,  the  angels,  God's 
people,  do  not  at  least  jeer  the  wicked  man,  subject  him  to  petty 
annoyances,  make  his  life  a  burden  to  him,  but  the  religious  man 
must  stand  out  against  all  these  patiently. 

J.  B.  C.  MURPHY. 


Influence. 

And  the  Lord  God  said  unto  the  woman,  What  is  this  that  thou  hast  done ? 
GENESIS  iii.  13. 

I.  T  T  T  HAT  is  the  real  secret  of  exercising  a  good  influence  over 
VV  others.  The  highest,  purest,  best  influence  is  that  of 
those  who  think  less  of  what  they  are  to  others  than  of  what  they 
themselves  are  to  God.  Keep  God  before  you.  Act  for  God.  Live 
as  under  the  eye  of  God.  Do  all  as  if  His  gaze  was  fixed  upon  you, 
the  least  things  as  well  as  the  greatest,  and  you  will  do  most  good  to 
others.  It  is  the  Apostle's  rule, '  Whether  ye  eat,  or  drink,  or  what 
soever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.'  You  cannot  help  witness 
ing  for  Him  while  you  live  for  Him.  Others  will  feel  where  your 
gaze  is  fixed,  and  their  gaze  will  follow  yours.  The  presence  of  a 
sovereign  is  felt  as  soon  as  he  enters  the  room,  even  by  those  who 
have  never  seen  that  sovereign ;  his  presence  is  made  known  by  the 
manner  of  the  courtiers  gathered  about  him.  If  you  move  as  in  the 
presence  of  the  King  of  heaven  and  earth,  others  will  feel  the  great 
ness  of  that  presence.  The  more  true  you  are  to  God  in  your  own 
inner  heart  and  life,  the  more  you  will  lead  others  to  live  for  God. 
If  we  may  say  so  with  reverence,  and  it  is  reverence,  this  was  the 
secret  of  God  in  the  flesh,  this  was  so  with  the  influence  of  the 
highest,  purest,  most  blessed  life  that  ever  was  lived,  the  life  of  our 
Blessed  Lord  Himself.  It  was  not  by  words  only  that  He  taught  the 
world.  Perhaps  it  was  not  more  by  words  than  by  acts.  Marvellous 
as  were  the  proclamations  that  fell  from  His  lips,  the  revelations  of 
His  life  were  at  least  as  marvellous.  Even  in  His  earliest  years, 
before  the  active  work  of  His  ministry  began,  He  drew  men's  hearts 
to  Himself.  There  was  a  moving,  melting,  winning  power  about 
Him  as  He  lived  to  God  in  the  relationships  of  family  life.  Men 
watched  Him  in  His  quiet  home,  they  were  attracted  to  Him,  they 
loved  Him.  *  Jesus  increased  in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  favour 
with  God  and  man.'  In  His  after-life  we  may  gather  how  strong  was 
His  influence  over  those  whom  He  was  pleased  to  call  *  His  friends.' 
We  see  in  S.  Mark's  Gospel  how  our  Blessed  Lord's  very  looks  and 
sighs  were  noticed,  and  treasured  up  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  were 
blessed  with  close  intercourse  with  Him.  And  that  life  has  been  ever 
since  the  model  and  pattern  of  life  to  all  Christians.  It  has  changed 
the  ways,  the  thoughts,  the  principles  of  thousands.  It  has  trans 
formed  and  transfigured  men.  It  has  raised  and  purified  them.  And 
how  is  this  ?  We  speak  of  our  Blessed  Lord  being  the  example  of 
men.  He  is  so.  But  why  ?  Not  because  He  set  Himself  so  to  live 
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that  He  might  show  them  how  to  live.  No,  but  because  He  was 
Himself  as  man  true  to  His  Heavenly  Father  in  all  things.  His  gaze 
was  fixed  on  God.  His  mind  was  bent  on  God.  His  powers  were 
devoted  to  God.  He  lived  in  communion  with  God.  It  was  His 
joy,  the  strength  and  refreshment  of  His  spirit  to  act  for  God.  *  My 
meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  Me,  and  to  finish  His  work/ 
And  the  influence  of  that  life,  hid  in  God,  told  on  others.  It  came 
gleaming  out  in  compassion  and  sympathy  and  tenderness,  and  indig 
nation  at  sin,  and  hatred  of  evil,  and  labours  of  untiring  love,  and 
gladness  of  submission.  It  was  and  it  is  the  light  of  the  world. 

There  is  no  need  for  us  to  go  out  of  our  place  to  reform  theworld.  Still 
less  is  there  any  need  that  we  should  set  ourselves  up  proudly  as  leaders 
for  others  to  follow,  or  that  we  should  criticise  and  condemn  and  censure. 
Each  in  his  own  house,  in  his  own  circle,  with  his  own  friends,  in  the 
even  round  of  the  duties  of  life,  we  have  a  field  of  influence  more  vast 
than  we  can  imagine :  and  each  one  that  is  true  to  God  cannot  fail 
to  use  that  influence  for  God.  It  is  an  old  saying  that  he  who  would 
reform  the  world  need  only  begin  with  one  person,  and  that  person  is 
himself.  And  there  is  no  one  that  lives  a  holy  life  who  will  not  shed 
some  holy  influence  round  him.  There  is  no  one  who  has  not  some 
influence.  Perhaps  those  who  think  they  have  the  least  very  often 
have  the  most.  Think  what  has  been  the  case  with  yourselves.  It 
may  not  have  been  the  most  clever  and  brilliant  of  your  friends,  most 
likely  it  was  not  those  who  were  loudest  in  their  professions,  in  all 
probability  it  was  not  one  who  'was  a  great  talker,  who  has  done  the 
most  for  you  in  leading  you  to  God.  It  is  far  more  often  the  quiet, 
the  humble,  the  gentle,  the  retiring,  from  whom  we  learn,  we  scarce 
know  how,  the  best  lessons  of  life.  Those  who  have  never  spoken  a 
sharp  word  to  us  with  their  lips  often  rebuke  us  more  loudly  by  their 
own  silent  lives.  They  never  tell  us  of  our  faults,  but  they  make  us 
feel  them.  We  are  not  afraid  of  them  as  we  are  of  others  far  less 
holy,  and  yet  we  wonder  how  they  can  let  us  come  near  them.  We 
know  ourselves  better  when  we  are  with  them,  and,  what  is  more,  we 
know  God  better,  for  God  is  with  them,  and  they  with  God,  and 
their  power  to  move  us  is  greater  than  that  of  those  who  astonish  and 
surprise  the  world.  It  is  with  them  just  as  it  is  with  the  scenery  of 
nature.  We  stand  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  mountain,  and  we  are 
astonished  at  it.  We  are  awed  and  subdued,  and  filled  with  fear,  as 
its  crags  tower  above  us.  But  when  we  walk  along  some  soft  English 
valley  towards  evening,  as  the  sun's  last  rays  fall  on  the  sloping  turf 
of  the  green  hillside,  we  are  melted,  and  softened,  and  moved,  and 
we  turn  aside,  half  ashamed,  to  brush  away  the  tear  that  will  fall 
down  the  cheek,  for  the  whole  place  seems  like  a  revelation  of  the 
tender  and  loving  beauty  of  God.  We  have  friends  whose  lives  are 
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like  the  soft  lowly  valley,  and  there  is  no  influence  like  the  pure 
stillness  of  this  character. 

II.  If,  like  Moses,  we  are  communing  with  God,  like  Moses  we  may 
reflect  His  light  on  others.  The  very  gifts  we  ask  and  receive  from 
God  will  overflow  to  others.  There  are  some  at  least  who  watch  our 
daily  lives.  There  are  some  who  still  remember  us  in  their  daily 
prayers,  as  he  who  night  after  night,  though  far  away,  knelt  down 
and  thanked  God  that  as  a  boy  at  Eton  he  had  known  Richard 
Seymour.  There  are  some  who  watch  our  daily  lives,  yes,  and  there 
are  some  who  love  us — if  it  be  only  one  or  two  true  hearts.  What 
would  it  be  to  help  to  lead  them  right,  to  make  them  seek  and  love 
God  more,  to  make  them  braver  and  bolder  on  the  side  of  God,  to 
draw  them  above  the  world  to  Him  ?  Imagine  their  saying  to  us, 
*  What  is  this  that  thou  hast  done  ? '  We  should  never  nave  loved 
God  but  for  you ;  we  should  never  have  sought  God  but  for  you ;  we 
should  never  have  found  God  but  for  you ;  and  then  our  answer,  it 
must  be  so,  saying,  *  No,  no ;  it  was  not  we  that  did  this  for  you,  but 
God.  It  was  He  who  made  you,  who  taught  you  to  know  yourself 
and  find  all  your  being  in  loving  Him.  He  redeemed  you,  and 
counted  His  own  blood  not  too  great  a  price  to  shed  upon  the  Cross 
that  He  might  dwell  in  your  heart  and  lead  it  to  God  by  the  power 
of  the  Spirit  of  God.  He  sought,  He  fed,  He  washed,  He  made  you 
for  his  own,  in  His  own  way.  But  oh  !  the  joy  of  feeling  that  He 
has  made  use  of  us  to  bless  you,  that  as  of  old  the  shadow  of  Peter 
passing  by  fell  on  the  sick  and  healed  them  through  the  power  of 
God,  so  a  look,  a  tone,  a  word,  an  act  of  ours  should  have  had  a 
healing  virtue  put  into  it  by  God  to  heal  your  souls.'  Then,  as  we 
turn  to  God,  we  say,  '  O  God,  what  is  this  that  Thou  hast  done  ? ' 
After  so  many  sins  of  my  life,  and  failings  in  my  service,  the  coldness 
of  my  heart,  and  the  transgressions  that  might  have  banished  me 
from  Thy  face,  again  and  again,  can  it  be  my  husband,  my  wife,  my 
friend,  my  brother,  my  child,  my  companion,  here  by  my  side,  has 
had  something  done  by  such  a  one  as  me  ?  Hast  Thou  shone  through 
my  darkness  and  granted  light  to  this  soul  ?  *  O  God,  what  is  this 
that  Thou  hast  done  ? '  DEAN  RANDALL. 

The  Battle  of  the  Seeds. 

And  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her 
seed;  it  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shall  bruise  his  heel.     GENESIS  iii.  15. 

THESE  words  are  the  proclamation  of  that  great  and  bitter  war, 
which  has  been  going  on  ever  since  the  world  began,  in  which 
we  are  all  engaged,  more  or  less,  and  which  will  end  only  in  the  final 
triumph  of  Christ. 
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And  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  first  note  of  the  gospel,  the 
announcement  of  the  great  scheme  of  our  salvation,  and  of  its  vast 
issues,  is  to  be  found,  not  in  a  declaration  of  mercy  to  man,  but  in  a 
defiant  message  of  mortal  conflict  to  the  great  adversary. 

It  marks  the  indignant  anger  which  God  felt  about  the  invasion 
which  had  been  made  against  the  peace  and  happiness  of  His 
creatures,  that  His  first  act,  after  the  fall,  is  to  pronouce  sentence 
upon  the  tempter. 

Let  us  see,  then,  the  exact  relation  in  which  man  and  Satan  stood 
to  each  other  at  the  moment  when  God  said  the  words.  It  was  a 
relation  of  perfect  friendship.  They  had  drawn  together  far  too 
close.  The  evil  spirit  had  spoken  kindly  and  flatteringly  to  the 
woman,  and  the  woman  had  yielded  up  herself  and  her  husband  to 
his  fascinating  influence.  They  had  both  of  them  adopted  Satan's 
views,  and  believed  Satan's  propositions.  There  was  too  much  peace. 
Hence  the  power  in  the  future  of  this  first,  grand  prophetic  promise, 
*  I  will  put  enmity.'  At  that  moment  no  enmity  existed.  It  had 
not  begun,  at  least  on  man's  side.  And  it  was  from  the  good  things 
which  were  yet  to  come  to  man,  and  from  the  bad  things  no  less  to 
come  to  the  deceiver:  *I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the 
woman,  and  between  thy  seed  ana  her  seed  ;  it  shall  bruise  thy  head, 
and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heeL' 

The  position  of  things  once  recognised — that  the  war  had  not  yet 
properly  commenced,  but  that  its  beginning  was  announced  as  a 
thing  to  come,  which  should  be  to  man's  benefit  and  to  Satan's  hurt, 
we  can  go  on  to  the  development  of  the  promise. 

Only  notice  generally  this,  that  the  first  intention  of  the  work  of 
Christ  upon  this  earth  is  a  declaration  of  war :  His  warfare  and  our 
warfare :  the  warfare  of  persons,  and  the  warfare  of  *  seeds ' ;  of  the 
two  great  principles  of  good  and  evil ;  and  of  all  in  whom  those  two 
great  principles  should  ever  be  recognised.  It  is  the  earliest  record 
of  our  religion,  that  it  is  a  religion  of  hostility,  a  battle  to  the  death ! 
that  *  enmity '  begins  in  an  act  of  omnipotent  grace  and  power  which, 
'  puts '  it  into  the  dull,  sluggish,  senseless  breast  of  man.  And  it  is 
continued  until  one  or  other  of  the  opposing  powers  is  destroyed. 
At  the  best  it  is  not  without  pain,  and  suffering,  and  discipline,  and 
detriment  to  those  who  are  God's  'seed';  but,  at  the  last,  it  is 
certain  ruin  and  destruction  to  Satan  and  to  his  *  seed.'  But  in  all 
cases  the  universal  law  is  a  law  of  war.  The  persons  and  the  '  seeds  * 
can  never  be  found  but  in  severest  opposition. 

I.  But  we  turn  to  ourselves,  in  whom  the  two  <  seeds  *  are  blended. 
The  worst  possible  position  in  which  men  can  be  placed  is  a  state  in 
which  there  is  no  inward  spiritual  conflict.  In  them  the  fulfilment 
of  the  great  promise  is  not  begun.  They  are  exactly  where  the  fall 
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left  them,  in  accord  with  evil,  quiet  and  at  ease !  The  predicted  war, 
that  appointed  harbinger  of  all  peace,  is  not  commenced.  God  has 
not  yet  given  them  the  precious  gift  of '  enmity.' 

What  then  ?  There  cannot  be  two  principles  at  work.  If  there 
were  two  antagonistic  principles,  there  must  be  clashing,  and  tumult, 
and  conflict.  But  they  have  none.  Therefore  there  is  only  one 
element  at  work.  And  what  element  is  that  ?  Nature,  only  nature, 
unredeemed  nature. 

I  never  feel  unhappy  about  any  one,  unless  I  hear  that  he  has  no 
fears,  and  no  spiritual  trouble.  When  I  find  that,  I  am  anxious  for 
him  while  he  lives ;  and  I  tremble  for  him  when  he  dies !  I  despair 
of  no  man,  except  the  man  in  whom  there  is  no  conflict.  In  that 
man  can  the  Holy  Ghost  be?  Could  the  spirit  be  there  and 
not  contend?  And  could  there  be  contention  and  the  conten 
tion  not  felt?  God  says,  *I  will  put  enmity.'1  Where  is  the 

*  enmity '  ?    If  no  *  enmity,'  where  is  covenant  ?    If  no  covenant,  where 
is  hope  ? 

But  how  shall  I  not  congratulate  those,  and  pronounce  them 
happy,  in  whom  the  great  campaign  is  even  now  going  on,  who  feel 

*  the  plague  of  their  own  hearts,'  and  to  whom  the  balance  seems  to 
hang,  every  day,  tremblingly,  between  life   and  death ;   to  whom 

*  when  they  would  do  good,  evil  is  present  with  them,'  and  who  *  see 
a  law  in  their  members,  warring  against  the  law  of  their  minds,  and 
bringing   them  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin  which  is  in  their 
members,'  who  feel  so  linked  and  knit  to  all  that  is  bad,  that  their 
cry  is,  *  Who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ? ' 

They  cannot  be  dead,  else,  if  they  were  dead,  could  they  struggle 
for  life  ?  They  cannot  be  quite  cold,  for,  if  they  were  torpid,  they 
would  not  feel  their  coldness  !  There  must  be  *  the  new  man,'  if  the 

*  old  man '  is  so  disquieted.     The  new  nature  is  created  there ;  there 
is  no  surer  evidence.     God  is  carrying  out  His  own  undertaking. 
The  *  enmity '  is  begun ;  that  soul  is  alive.     By  the  very  token  of  its 
cry,  we  know  that  the  new-born  infant  lives.     I  need  no  other  proof. 
You  are  at  war.     The  two  '  seeds '  are  there.     And  they  are,  as  they 
ought  to  be,  and  as  they  must  be,  in  combat.     Therefore,  *  the  one 
seed '  is  Christ.     Happy  soul ! 

And  the  fiercer  that  contest  rages  the  happier  are  you.  For,  the 
more  '  enmity,'  the  more  earnestness ;  and  the  more  earnestness  the 
more  reality ;  and  the  more  reality  the  more  life. 

You  may  always  calculate  this,  that  the  more  you  stir  yourself,  or 
rather  the  more  God  stirs  Himself  in  you,  the  more  shall  Satan  stir. 
The  degree  of  the  animosity  of  the  one  is  the  measure  of  the  presence 
and  the  love  of  the  other. 

So  long  as  you  sleep,  Satan  will  sleep,  or  feign  to  sleep !  It  is 
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your  waking  that  first  wakens  him.    And,  all  the  while,  his  efforts  will 
be  in  exact  proportion  to  yours. 

Do  you  say,  *  It  is  very  distressing,  and  very  humbling,  this  con 
stant  "  bruising.""  I  feel  "  bruised  "  all  day,  and  when  I  lie  down  on 
my  bed  at  night  I  am  "bruised"  by  my  thoughts  during  the  night' ? 

Go  in  peace.  He  cannot  touch  the  vital  part.  He  may  hurt  you 
in  your  body — he  may  hurt  you  in  your  circumstances — he  may  hurt 
you  in  your  friends — he  may  hurt  you  in  your  pursuits — he  may  hurt 
you  in  your  feelings ;  but  these  are  only  the  accidents  in  the  spiritual 
life.  The  Head  is  quite  safe  ! 

But  you  say,  '  Should  not  the  enmity  and  the  malice  decrease  ? 
But  with  me  it  increases  !  and  the  more  it  increases,  the  greater  the 
conflict,  and  the  more  the  conflict,  the  greater  the  enmity.' 

Decidedly  it  does  increase  in  a  child  of  God. 

Understand  this,  growth  in  the  spiritual  life  does  not  lie  at  all  so 
much  in  the  diminution  of  the  power  of  the  sin,  as  in  the  increase  of 
the  power  of  the  grace,  which  controls  the  sin.  At  any  moment, 
withdraw  the  grace,  and  the  old  sin  would  spring  up,  as  rampant  and 
as  strong  as  ever  it  was.  The  battle  may  grow  hotter,  in  many  it 
does  grow  hotter  and  hotter,  even  to  the  gate.  But  all  the  while  the 
peace  may  grow,  and  the  end  is  sure,  though  the  way  be  very  dark. 

For  all  along  it  is  Christ's  warfare.  He  and  Satan — the  two  great 
seeds  of  all  light  and  all  darkness — are  only  making  your  heart  the 
scene  of  action.  And  between  these  two  there  can  be  no  doubt  which 
will  come  out  the  conqueror.  '  Only  believe.'  Believe  in  God's 
message  to  you  to-day — f  Your  warfare  is  accomplished.'  And  it 
will  not  be  very  long  before  our  great  Joshua  will  bring  all  those 
vanquished  ones  out  of  their  caves  of  darkness,  and  will  call  on  His 
own  elect,  and  will  say  to  them,  concerning  those  once  tyrannising 
giants,  *  Come  near,  and  put  your  feet  upon  the  necks  of  them.' 

J.  VAUGHAN. 


Paradise  Lost 

And  the  Lord  God  said,  Behold,  the  man  is  become  as  one  of  us,  to  know  good  and 
evil :  and  now  lest  he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  take  also  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat, 
find  live  for  ever  :  therefore  the  Lord  God  sent  him  forth  from  the  garden  of  Eden, 
to  till  the  ground  from  whence  he  was  taken.  So  he  drove  out  the  man ;  and  he 
placed  at  the  east  of  the  garden  of  Eden  cherubim,  and  a  flaming  sword  which  turned 
every  way,  to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life.  GENESIS  iii.  22-24. 

T  is  much  better  not  to  '  know  evil.'     I  do  not  speak  of  doing  evil, 
or  seeing  it,  or  even  thinking  it,  but  he  is  happiest  who  does 
not '  know  evil.' 

God  must  *  know  evil,'  for  it  seems  as  if  it  were  necessary,  to  be 
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God,  to  be  able  to  *  know  evil '  with  impunity.  *  Behold,  the  man  is 
become  as  one  of  us,  to  know  good  and  evil ' — therefore  he  must  go 
out  of  Eden. 

God  made  man,  and  placed  man  in  Eden.  It  was  part  of  his 
original  felicity.  As  soon  as  he  '  knew  evil,'  he  was  miserable. 

What  would  many  of  us  give,  at  this  moment,  never  to  have  been 
made  acquainted  with  evil  ? 

And  yet  we  teach  evil.  There  is  no  greater  mistake  in  the  world, 
than  to  tell  a  child  about  bad  things,  with  a  view  to  correct  him  in 
his  mind.  It  is  an  exceedingly  foolish  thing,  which  many  people  do 
— either  heedlessly  or  intentionally — to  suggest  doubts  in  oraer  to 
answer  them.  Far  better  not  to  open  the  eyes,  but  to  leave  the  mind 
in  the  simplicity  of  its  childish  ignorance ! 

Yet  how  full  is  education — how  full  is  life — of  this  teaching ! 

There  is  a  strong  fascination  in  all  evil.  The  palate  of  man 
tastes  it,  and  it  is  good ;  the  eye  of  man  sees  it,  and  it  is  pleasant ; 
the  mind  of  man  plays  with  it,  and  it  is  to  be  desired.  And  we  take 
it,  and  we  give  it. 

It  is  wonderful  what  an  inclination  there  is  to  give  evil  when  we 
know  it !  Therefore  do  not  *  know  evil.' 

I  often  think  that  one  of  the  joys  of  heaven — perhaps  its  best — 
will  be  that  we  shall  not '  know  evil.' 

We  shall  have  unlearned,  I  trust,  before  we  get  there,  many  things 
which  we  took  great  pains  to  learn  in  this  world;  and  memories, 
which  we  once  loved  too  well,  will  become  forgotten. 

Without  this,  would  it  be  heaven  ? 

We  shall  go  in  to  '  the  tree  of  life,'  but  the  tree  of  that  knowledge 
will  not  be  there ! 

It  is  a  singular  testimony  of  what  the  virtue  of  that  *  tree  of  life ' 
was,  that  even  Adam — fresh  from  his  fall — could  not '  eat  of  it '  and 
not '  live  for  ever.' 

God  Himself  makes  the  two  thing  synonymous.  *  And  now,  lest 
he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  take  also  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat,  and 
live  for  ever.' 

What  a  witness  to  what  Christ— our  '  Tree  of  Life ' — will  be  to 
every  one  who  receives  Him ! 

You  may  have  fallen  from  the  greatest  possible  height  of  privilege, 
you  may  have  held  awful  parley  with  the  wicked  one,  you  may 
have  sunk  into  the  deepest  degradation,  you  may  have  sacrificed  the 
spiritual  to  the  carnal,  you  may  have  had  sentence  of  condemnation 
pronounced  against  yourselves,  yet,  notwithstanding  all,  if  you  can 
realise  the  power  of  the  grace  of  Christ,  if  you  can  but  take  Him 
into  your  heart,  as  a  man  takes  the  food  he  eats  into  his  body,  you 
will  live ;  you  cannot  help  living. 
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The  strength  of  the  nature  of  the  antidote  will  be  so  much  greater 
than  the  force  of  the  virulence  of  the  poison,  that  the  evil  will  be 
neutralised:  nay,  more,  the  life  that  you  may  acquire  will  be  so 
much  better  than  the  life  you  have  lost,  that  you  will '  live  for  ever.' 

It  is  a  true  sacramental  thought.  Who  would  not  feed  on  Christ, 
through  the  elements,  seeing  that  to  receive  Christ  into  the  soul  is, 
to  the  poorest,  vilest  sinner  upon  earth,  essential  and  '  eternal  life '  ? 

But  here  lies  the  wretchedness,  that,  when  we  have  been  allowing 
ourselves  in  sin,  a  barrier  springs  up  between  us  and  '  the  Tree  of 
Life.'  It  is  partly  of  the  natural  working  of  the  mind ;  it  is  partly 
judicial.  It  is  not  in  external  circumstances,  but  it  is  the  hard  state 
that  grows  up  within.  The  closed  gate  is  the  shut  will :  the  flaming 
sword,  those  hot  and  evil  passions  which  attack,  and  beat  down,  and 
kill  every  heavenward  thought,  when  it  wakens  in  the  bosom. 

We  generally  speak  of  our  parents,  Adam  and  Eve,  when  they  ate 
the  forbidden  fruit,  as  having  '  fallen  from  their  first  estate ; '  and, 
unquestionably,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  that  is  true.  But  Adam 
does  not  appear,  in  the  first  instance,  to  have  been  created  in 
paradise. 

Observe  the  exact  order  in  which  the  events  occur.  *  And  the  Lord 
God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his 
nostrils  the  breath  of  life ;  and  man  became  a  living  soul.  And  the 
Lord  God  planted  a  garden  eastward  in  Eden :  and  there  he  put  the 
man  whom  he  had  formed.'  So  '  the  dust '  of  our  formation  was  not 
*  the  dust  of  Eden ' — it  was  *  common  dust.'  Had  it  been  '  Eden's 
dust,'  perhaps  it  could  not  have  fallen.  And  the  text  speaks  the 
same  language :  '  Therefore  the  Lord  God  sent  him  forth  from  the 
garden  of  Eden,  to  till  the  ground  from  whence  he  was  taken.' 

The  parody,  now,  is  perfect.  We  are  born  out  of  covenant.  The 
fabric  of  our  nature  is  of  the  earth,  earthy.  We  are,  afterwards,  put 
into  grace.  Only  here  is  the  difference :  we  sin  in  a  state  of  grace, 
just  as  much  as  our  first  parents  sinned  in  paradise.  Only  to  us 
'  the  tree  of  life,'  in  the  gospel,  is  still  open,  after  we  have  sinned. 
Therefore  we  are  not  cast  out  of  grace,  because  we  eat  both  trees. 
We  do  not  go  back  to  our  original  distance.  We  sin,  and  yet  we 
live! 

It  is  significant  to  us  of  very  great  things,  that  God  did  not  put 
Adam  and  Eve  out  of  Eden  until  He  had  provided  and  revealed  to 
them  the  way  of  redemption. 

It  would  have  been  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  all  God's  dealings 
• /•  TT  i  j  j  .1  .  J  °J 

it  He  had  done  otherwise. 

I  suppose  there  is  never  a  sorrow,  which  has  not  its  pre-ordained 
comfort;  and  never  a  rough  wind  that  blows  for  which  there  was 
not  already  made  ready  the  covert. 
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For,  what  is  last  in  development,  is  not  always  the  last  in  design. 
God's  chronology  is  not  ours.  His  firsts  are,  generally,  our  seconds. 

Before  Adam  and  Eve  left  the  garden,  the  history  distinctly  relates 
that  God  '  clothed  them '  with  '  coats  of  skins.' 

Whence  came  those  l  coats  of  skins '  ?  Not  of  animals  killed  to 
eat — for  we  have  reason  to  believe  there  was  no  animal  food  eaten 
before  the  Flood.  Nor  of  animals  that  had  died  a  natural  death — 
for  we  can  scarcely  conceive  that  had  taken  place,  so  quickly  after 
the  fall.  Neither  is  it  probable  that  God  slew  the  animals  for  the 
purpose. 

Whence  came  those  'coats  of  skin '?  It  is  almost  certain  that  they 
were  the  skins  of  animals  offered  in  sacrifice.  It  is  certain  from 
Abel's  history,  that  the  sacrifice  of  animals  was  of  the  most  ancient 
possible  date.  We  have  no  record  of  the  first  institution  of  it ;  but 
there  is  the  strongest  presumptive  evidence  that  that  sacrifice  was 
ordained  of  God. 

And  when  is  it  so  likely  that  God  commanded  this  mode  of  sustain 
ing  the  remembrance,  and  testifying  the  faith,  in  the  coming  Messiah, 
as  immediately  after  the  promise  of  *  the  seed  of  the  woman '  which 
was  to  '  bruise  the  serpent's  head '  ? 

Hence,  therefore,  I  conceive,  came  those  ' coats  of  skins.'  And  the 
allegory  and  the  type  are  complete.  The  soul  is  clothed  in  the  robe 
of  its  sacrifice.  The  blood  made  the  peace ;  the  obedience  makes  the 
righteousness. 

And  all  this  was  done  to  Adam,  and  he  knew  it,  before  he  had  to 
drink  one  actual  drop  of  the  bitterness  of  the  cup  of  his  punishment. 

Can  we  doubt  that  Adam  and  Eve  were  themselves  forgiven — 
though  they  carried  their  temporal  chastisement  to  the  end  of  their 
days  ?  Would  God  have  so  spoken  to  them,  and  so  clothed  them, 
and  then  not  restored  them  to  His  favour  ? 

How  many  thousands  of  His  children  have  trodden  since  the  very 
same  path  !  They  have  felt  the  livelong  consequence  of  some  early 
sin.  They  have  met  everywhere  toil,  and  sorrow,  and  disappointment, 
and  bitterness. 

They  have  scarcely  trodden  one  spot  of  ground  which  did  not  feel 
to  them  cursed  for  their  sakes. 

But,  all  the  while,  through  the  atoning  blood  and  the  covering 
righteousness  of  their  great  sacrifice,  they  have  been  able  to  rise  above 
the  shame.  They  might  not,  perhaps,  joy  in  this  world  ever  again, 
as  once  they  joyed ;  but 'there  is  no  condemnation ;'  and  the  peace 
all  came  back  again,  because  *  He  devised  means,  that  His  banished 
be  not  expelled  from  Him.' 

When  Christ  was  with  the  wild  beasts  in  the  desert,  when  He  met 
in  single  combat  His  arch-enemy  and  ours,  in  that  triple  fight, 
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when  He  bore  'the  contradiction  of  sinners  against  Himself*  every 
where,  when  He  came  in  contact  with  the  roughnesses  and  the 
coarsenesses  of  this  bad  world,  when  He  felt  the  chilly  night  and  the 
burning  sun,  the  weariness  and  the  hunger,  the  spitting  and  the 
scorn,  when  He  writhed  in  His  own  mental  conflict,  and  almost 
tottered  under  the  mountain  of  all  human  sin,  then  He  was  doing 
battle  at  the  gate  with  that  cherubim's  sword. 

And  when  He  died  upon  the  Cross,  then  that  sword  sheathed  itself 
in  the  Saviour's  breast ;  and,  from  that  moment,  to  every  believer,  it 
can  gleam  no  more:  but  in  its  place,  beckoning  angels  invite  the 
sinner  near;  and  thousands  of  sweet,  persuasive  voices  cry,  from 
underneath  the  tree  of  life,  '  Come  and  eat ! '  c  Come  and  eat !  * 

It  is  a  wonderful  process  by  which  God  overrules  curses  to  blessings, 
changes  sins  to  graces,  and  turns  everything,  at  last,  to  good. 

A  very  happy  thing  it  is  for  you  and  me  that  Adam  fell; 
and  a  blessed  thing  that  the  gate  of  paradise  was  closed:  for 
had  our  first  parents  never  fallen,  and  had  we  been  born,  then  we 
should  have  lived,  indeed,  always  in  an  earthly  garden — but  now, 
with  Christ,  we  hope  to  walk  the  paradise  of  God.  Then,  we  had 
enjoyed  sweet  fruits — but  now,  heavenly  glories.  Then,  the  beautiful 
light  of  nature — but  now,  the  lustre  of  the  Lamb.  Then,  God's  visits 
*  in  the  cool  of  the  day ' — but  now,  His  eternal  and  unbroken  presence. 
Then,  the  holiness  of  a  man — but  now,  the  perfections  of  Christ. 
Then,  'the  tree  of  life' — but  now,  not  life's  shadow,  but  life's  beauti 
ful  reality  for  ever. 

And  we  bow,  with  grateful  awe,  before  the  stupendousness  of  the 
mind  of  the  Almighty ;  and  as  we  see  the  permitted  ruin  of  man's 
earthly  happiness,  rising  in  more  than  its  first  magnificence,  our  whole 
being  hushes  itself  in  the  thought,  *  O  the  depth  of  the  riches  both 
of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God !  how  unsearchable  are  His 
judgments,  and  His  ways  past  finding  out ! ' 

J.  VAUGHAN. 


The  Disregarded  and  the  Accepted  Offering. 

And  the  Lord  had  respect  unto  Abel  and  to  his  offering:  but  unto  Cain  and  hit 
offering  He  had  not  respect.     GENESIS  iv.  4,  5. 

I.  '  'THHE  Lord  had  respect  unto  Abel  and  to  his  offering :  but 

JL       unto   Cain   and   to   his   offering    He  had    not   respect.' 

Whence  this  distinction?    Each  of  these  worshippers  brought  an 

offering  suitable  to  his  occupation.     Cain  was  a  tiller  of  the  ground  : 

it  was  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground  that  he  brought  his  oblation.     Abel 
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was  a  keeper  of  sheep :  and  he  brought  of  the  firstlings  of  his  flock 
and  of  the  fat  thereof.  Was  there  anything  in  the  material  of  the 
two  offerings  which  made  the  one  acceptable  and  the  other  offensive? 
Have  we  any  right  to  say  this,  apart  from  the  express  language  of 
Scripture  ?  any  right  to  say,  as  some  have  said,  that  by  bringing  an 
animal  in  sacrifice  Abel  showed  a  clear  perception  of  the  true  way  of 
atonement,  and  that  by  bringing  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  Cain  proved 
himself  a  self-justifier,  a  despiser  of  propitiation — proved  himself,  as 
some  one  has  strongly  expressed  it,  the  first  Deist  ?  I  think  that  in 
all  this  we  are  somewhat  in  danger  of  adding  presumptuously  to  the 
record  of  Scripture.  We  are  nowhere  told  that  worship  by  sacrifice 
was  a  primaeval  ordinance  of  God.  If  God  enjoined  it  upon  our  first 
parents ;  if  He  even  intimated  to  them  (as  some  have  imagined)  by 
the  coats  of  skins  with  which  He  clothed  them,  that  the  sacrifice  of 
animal  victims  was  the  acceptable  mode  of  approaching  Him ;  then 
indeed  the  offering  of  Abel  was  in  itself  an  act  of  obedience,  and  the 
offering  of  Cain,  in  its  very  form,  a  proof  of  presumption.  We  must 
be  contented  to  leave  this  part  of  the  inquiry  where  the  Word  of 
God  has  left  it.  In  the  absence  of  express  guidance  there,  we  dare 
not  assert  with  confidence  that  it  was  in  the  material  of  the  two 
offerings  that  God  saw  the  presence  or  the  absence  of  an  acceptable 
principle.  In  proportion  as  we  lay  the  stress  of  the  difference  more 
upon  the  spirit  ana  less  upon  the  form  of  the  sacrifice,  we  shall  be 
more  certainly  warranted  by  the  inspired  Word,  and  more  immediately 
within  the  reach  of  its  application  to  ourselves. 

We  read  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the  following  description 
of  the  offering  of  Abel.  *  By  faith  Abel  offered  unto  God  a  more 
acceptable  sacrifice  than  Cain,  by  which  he  obtained  witness  that  he 
was  righteous,  God  testifying  of  his  gifts :  and  by  it  he  being  dead 
yet  speaketh ; '  not  only  at  the  time  of  his  death,  when  the  accusing 
voice  of  his  blood  cried  unto  God  from  the  ground  on  which  it  had 
fallen,  but  still — still  after  many  centuries — testifying  to  the  one 
distinguishing  principle  and  the  one  supporting  hope  in  which  God's 
people  from  the  very  beginning  have  all  been  one.  It  was  by  faith 
that  Abel  offered  a  more  acceptable  sacrifice  than  Cain.  It  was 
because  of  the  presence  of  faith  in  Abel  that  God  had  respect  unto 
him  and  to  his  offering.  It  was  because  of  the  absence  of  faith  in 
Cain  that  to  him  and  to  his  offering  God  had  not  respect.  Here  we 
are  upon  sure  ground.  Here  we  are  speaking  only  where  God,  and 
so  far  as  God,  has  spoken  first.  God  saw  in  Abel  a  spirit  of  faith : 
and  in  Cain  God  did  not  see  a  spirit  of  faith. 

II.  It  was  by  faith  that  Abel  offered  to  God,  and  it  was  by  want 
of  faith  that  Cain  failed  to  offer  to  God  an  acceptable  sacrifice. 
And  so  it  is  now.  The  bodies  of  us  all  are  here :  and  right  sounds 
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issue  from  our  lips ;  right  sounds,  and  the  same  from  all :  what  then 
can  be  wanting?  Why  is  the  worship  of  one  accepted,  and  the 
worship  of  another  disregarded  ?  Why  ?  Because  one  has  faith,  and 
another  has  no  faith.  And  what  is  faith  ?  '  Faith  is,'  as  the  chapter 
just  referred  to  tells  us,  'the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the 
evidence  of  things  not  seen.'  Faith  is,  the  looking  not  at  the  things 
which  are  seen,  but  at  the  things  which  are  not  seen.  Faith  is  a 
spiritual  sight  of  things  spiritual ;  let  us  rather  say,  of  Him  who  is 
invisible  and  eternal.  In  daily  life,  faith  is  the  setting  God  always 
before  us ;  the  walking  before  God ;  the  doing  and  saying  and  thinking 
all  things  as  in  His  presence ;  the  having  Him  more  powerfully  pre 
sent  to  us  than  the  attractions  or  the  temptations  or  the  provocations 
of  things  below ;  the  being  able  to  say,  and  to  act  upon  the  resolu 
tion,  *  This  will  I  do,  for  I  fear  God ' ;  and  again,  *  How  can  I  do  this 
wickedness  and  sin  against  God?1  More  especially  is  it  the  con 
sciousness  of  Christ ;  the  being  assured,  the  remembering,  and  loving 
to  remember,  Him  who  died  for  us  and  rose  again ;  and  the  actual 
endeavour  to  set  our  affections  on  things  above,  where  He  sitteth  at 
the  right  hand  of  God.  This,  carried  into  its  consequences,  is  the  daily 
life  of  faith. 

And  now  what  is  it  in  worship  ?  How  does  faith  enable,  or  the 
want  of  faith  forbid,  a  man  to  offer  an  acceptable  offering  ?  How  was 
it  that  Abel  offered  ?  how  was  it  that  Cain  did  not  offer  ?  Surely, 
the  worship  of  faith  is  the  concentrated  energy  of  the  life  of  faith. 
In  worship  a  man  who  has  faith  is  not  only  remembering  God  as  a 
check  upon  sin,  or  as  a  motive  to  diligence,  or  as  an  encouragement 
to  hope,  or  as  a  stimulus  to  watchfulness ;  not  only  thinking  of  Christ 
as  One  who  is,  and  is  all-powerful  to  help,  and  all-sufficient  to  make 
reconciliation,  and  long-suffering  to  our  infirmities  and  our  back- 
slidings ;  but  also,  making  application  to  Him  as  such ;  entering  into 
His  presence  as  such ;  communing  and  interceding  with  Him  as  such ; 
making  use  of  His  sonship  and  of  His  redemption ;  gaining  new 
supplies  of  grace  and  strength,  from  Him  whom  he  knows  as  his 
Father,  through  Him  whom  he  knows  as  his  Redeemer  and  as  his 
High-Priest  in  heaven.  This  is  faith  as  exercised  in  worship.  Where 
God  sees  this,  there  He  has  respect  to  our  offering :  where  God  sees 
not  this,  to  that  person  and  to  his  offering  He  has  not  respect. 

DEAN  VAUGHAN. 
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Seedtime  and  Harvest. 

While  the  earth  remaineth,  seedtime  and  harvest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and  summer 
and  winter,  and  day  and  night  shall  not  cease.     GENESIS  viii.  22. 

SUCH  was  the  gracious  and  lovely  promise  which  we  read  thus 
early  in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  As  the  penal  waters 
ebbed  from  the  world,  which  they  had  purified,  God  said,  in  the 
simple  anthropomorphic  language  of  the  ancient  narrative :  *  I  do  set 
My  bow  in  the  cloud,  and  it  shall  be  for  a  token  of  a  covenant 
between  Me  and  the  earth.'  It  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  the 
rainbow  was  then  first  created.  That  lovely  phantom,  as  you  know, 
is  nothing  but  the  division  of  light  into  its  seven-fold  elements  by  the 
refraction  of  the  sunbeams  in  the  unnumbered  water-drops ;  and  so 
long  as  the  sun  has  shone,  and  the  raindrops  have  fallen,  and  the 
human  eye  has  been  what  it  is,  so  long  must  there  have  been  rain 
bows.  But  what  is  meant  is  that  then  first  did  God  teach  the  sons  of 
His  human  family  to  look  up  to  the  rainbow  as  the  natural  emblem 
of  His  mercy. 

I.  Seedtime  and  harvest — the  words,  first  and  most  obviously, 
bring  back  to  our  memories  the  thought  of  the  happy  seasons — 
spring,  summer,  autumn,  winter — each  rich  with  its  unique  blessings, 
the  dance  of  the  circling  months  each  garlanded  with  its  peculiar 
flower,  and  each  season  and  month  is  necessary  for  the  growth  of  the 
harvest.  In  the  autumn  the  ground  is  furrowed  with  the  plough,  and 
the  sower  goes  forth  to  sow  his  seed.  His  task  is  hard  as  he  toils  over 
the  brown  earth,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  follow  him  ready  to  snatch 
away  the  seed.  But  he  sows  in  faith,  and  the  land  is  harrowed,  and 
then  man,  having  completed  his  task,  leaves  the  rest  in  humble  con 
fidence,  to  God.  Soft  rains  fall,  snows  lie  thick  over  the  cheerless 
earth,  the  glebe  becomes  hard  as  iron  with  the  frost ;  it  seems  as  if  no 
life  could  survive  in  these  buried  grains.  Months  pass,  and  there  is 
no  sign  of  life,  but  then,  with  absolute  certainty,  in  each  recurring 
season,  the  tender,  feeble  blade  pierces  the  hard  soil,  and  drawing 
nourishment  from  earth,  and  rain,  and  sunshine,  it  grows  first  into 
the  milky  ear,  then,  rising  strong  upon  its  hollow  stalk  of  burnished 
gold,  it  bows  with  delicious  shiverings  under  the  balmy  wind  of  June, 
and  then,  over  leagues  beneficently  fertile,  ripens  its  golden  grain  for 
the  food  of  man.  The  order  of  plants  to  which  wheat  belongs  is 
called  the  cereals,  and  the  cereals,  in  the  form  of  barley,  corn,  oats, 
rye,  maize,  rice,  millet,  furnish  food  to  all  mankind.  In  the  form  of 
rice  alone  they  provide  the  staple  nourishment  of,  perhaps,  more  than 
one-third  of  the  human  race.  Truly,  then,  is  bread  called  the  staff  of 
life :  and  for  all  the  bounteousness  of  its  yearly  supply ;  for  all  the 
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miracles  which  work  together  for  its  production ;  for  the  knowledge 
which  God  inspires  for  its  cultivation ;  for  all  the  rich  discoveries 
whereby  man  putting  forth  his  pomp,  his  power,  his  skill,  and  arts, 
that  make  the  fire,  and  flood,  and  air  the  vassals  of  his  will,  spreads 
the  white  wings  of  his  vessels,  and  is  able  to  disseminate  from  continent 
to  continent  over  the  rolling  seas ;  for  the  precious  opportunities  of 
material  life,  which  bread  maintains ;  for  the  infinite  loveliness  with 
which  the  gift  is  accompanied ;  for  all  God's  manifold  mercies  to  us, 
I  trust  that,  sincerely  and  with  humble  hearts,  we  thank  the  Giver  of 
all  good  to-day — *  The  earth  is  full  of  Thy  mercies,  O  teach  me  Thy 
statutes.' 

II.  Seedtime  and  harvest — all   these  things,  while  they  are  so 
obviously  a  merciful  boon,  are  also,  as  our  Lord  has  taught  us,  a 
continuous  parable,  for  the  life  of  man  also  is  full  of  seedtimes  and 
harvests.     The  man  is  what  the  youth  makes  him,  not  by  any  arbi 
trary  intervention,  but  by  a  spontaneous  law.     Reckless  youth  makes 
rueful  age,  self-indulgent  youth  makes  suffering  age,  idle  youth  means 
ignorant  age,  wasteful  youth  means  needy  age,  guilty  youth  means 
remorseful  and  miserable  age.      What  multitudes  spend  their  fair 
early  years,  years  so  rich  in  hope  and  so  full  of  promise,  in  making 
all  their  later  years  securely  miserable.     That  is  why,  I  suppose,  the 
Arab  proverb  says  that  *  the  remembrance  of  youth  is  a  sigh.'    That 
is  why  of  sad  words  of  heart,  or  of  pen,  the  saddest  is  this,  ( I  might 
have  been.' 

Seedtime  and  harvest.  The  moral  of  this  belongs,  not  only  to  the 
young,  but  to  all  of  us,  and  it  is,  that  all  seed  means  ultimate  fruit. 
Good  deeds  and  evil  deeds  are  alike  infinitely  diffusive.  Take  the 
case  of  good  deeds :  their  influence  spreads  like  perfume,  like  light, 
]ike  sound.  Like  perfume — hide  but  a  grain  of  musk  for  years  in  a 
room,  and  though  the  ah*  of  the  room  be  often  changed,  and  the  musk 
suffers  nd"  sensible  diminution  of  weight,  the  room  will  be  still  scented. 
Like  light — '  How  far  yon  little  candle  throws  its  beams  !  so  shines  a 
good  deed  in  a  naughty  world ; '  a  good  deed  is  the  light  of  a  beautiful 
example  to  which  men  may  raise  their  eyes  for  generations  yet  to  come. 
Like  sound — blow  a  horn  among  the  hills  and  the  blasts  shall  come 
back  to  you  again  and  again  hi  multitudinous  echoes  before  they  die 
away. 

III.  Our  subject  to-day  naturally  leads  us  to  illustrate  the  same 
solemn  truth  of  good  and  evil  deeds  by  the  metaphor  of  sowing.     It 
is  a  legend  of  Brittany  that  all  the  harvests  of  the  land  came  from  one 
single  wheat-grain  brought  in  the  beak  of  a  single  robin.     It  is  even 
thus  that  the  seed  of  well-  and  evil-doing  spreads.     In  Australia  there 
are  leagues  on  leagues  covered  and  rendered  useless  by  stubborn, 
gigantic,  impenetrable  thistles,  and  it  is  well  known  that  all  sprang 
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from  one  single  thistle  brought  over  by  a  Scotsman,  and  planted  in 
his  garden.  It  is  even  thus  that  the  tares  of  evil-doing  spread,  and, 
as  the  proverb  says,  *  nettle  seeds  need  no  planting."1  A  single  act  of 
kindness  has  sometimes  been  handed  on  from  generation  to  generation, 
just  like  the  kindled  torch  in  the  torch  races  of  the  Greeks.  It  is 
astonishing  how  much  goodness  goodness  makes.  It  is  a  beautiful 
truth  to  think  of.  But  we  must  remember  that  there  is  a  reverse  side 
to  it.  It  is  even  terrible  to  think  of  the  extent  and  multiplicity  of 
wickedness  that  may  be  the  ripened  crop  of  one  bad  word,  or  one  bad 
deed.  A  legend  tells  us  how  the  traitor  Judas  once  did  a  good  deed ; 
he  gave  his  cloak  to  a  leper  in  the  streets  of  Joppa,  aud,  for  that  one 
touch  of  mercy,  he  was  allowed  every  year  to  cool  his  burning  tongue 
on  an  iceberg  in  the  North  Sea.  And  every  deed  of  evil  also  bears 
its  evil  harvest  of  curse  and  misery  ;  until  its  germinative  power  has 
been  slain  by  our  own  repentance,  it  too  shall  bring  forth  its  evil 
fruit ;  and  in  this  world  as  in  the  next  it  remains  an  awful  certainty, 
*  Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out.'  Every  deed  of  ours  is  a  seed 
planted  in  heaven  or  in  hell.  And  is  not  this  the  moral  of  the 
parable  of  the  harvest  ?  *  Ye  have  ploughed  wickedness,  ye  have 
reaped  iniquity,  ye  have  eaten  of  the  fruit  of  faithlessness ; ' '  but  now 
sow  to  yourself  in  righteousness  and  reap  according  to  mercy,  break 
up  your  fallow  ground,  for  it  is  time  to  seek  the  Lord  till  He  come 
and  rain  righteousness  upon  you.'  DEAN  FARRAR. 


V.  OUTLINES  FOR  THE  DAY  ON  VARIOUS 
PASSAGES  OF  SCRIPTURE 

The  Sin  of  Idolatry. 

Thou  shalt  not  make  to  thyself  any  graven  image,  or  any  likeness  of  any  thing  that 
is  in  heaven  above,  or  that  is  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  that  is  in  the  water  under  the 
earth :  Thou  shalt  not  bow  down  thyself  to  them  nor  serve  them  :  for  I  the  Lord  thy 
God  am  a  jealous  God,  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fat  hers  upon  the  children  unto  the 
third  and  fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate  Me,  and  showing  mercy  unto  thousands 
•of  them  that  love  Me  and  keep  My  commandments.  EXODUS  xx.  4-6. 

HE  Second  Commandment  forbids  a  different  sin 
from  the  first.  The  first  secures  the  worship  of 
the  true  God  by  excluding  all  other  so-called  gods ; 
the  second  goes  a  step  further  and  forbids  the 
worship  of  Jehovah  under  any  image  or  symbol. 
So  important  is  this  prohibition  considered  to  be 
by  God  Himself,  that  it  is  supported  by  a  special 
threat  of  His  wrath  on  those  who  disobey  it  and 
their  descendants,  and  by  a  declaration  that  God's  mercy  will  be 
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ahown  to  thousands  of  generations  of  men  who  love  Him,  and  who 
show  their  love  towards  Him  by  keeping  this  commandment. 

The  subsequent  history  of  Israel  shows  that  this  commandment 
was  very  necessary  for  them.  In  the  wilderness  they  began  to  worship 
God  under  the  image  of  a  calf — they  dishonoured  Jehovah  in  the 
fashion  described  by  the  Psalmist:  'Thus  they  turned  their  glory 
into  the  similitude  of  a  calf  that  eateth  hay.'  This  worship  of  the 
golden  calf  was  not  a  transgression  of  the  First  Commandment — it 
was  not  the  worship  of  a  false  god,  but  of  Jehovah  Himself  under 
the  form  of  a  calf.  And  this  worship  of  the  calves  was  a  perpetual 
trouble  in  Israel.  When  Jeroboam  wished  to  prevent  the  people 
from  going  up  to  Jerusalem,  he  did  not  dare  to  set  up  any  strange 
God,  but  he  instituted  the  feast  of  tabernacles  at  Dan  and  Bethel  in 
honour  of  God  who  brought  them  out  of  Egypt,  and  he  introduced 
the  calf  as  the  symbol  of  Jehovah.  So,  throughout  the  writings  of 
the  prophets,  we  find  remonstrances  against  calf-worship,  though  it  is 
always  recognised  as  a  less  grave  sin  than  the  worship  of  the  gods  of 
the  heathen,  and  a  marked  distinction  is  drawn  between  the  worship 
of  the  calf  and  of  Baal. 

I.  The  primary  meaning  of  this  commandment  no  longer  needs 
enforcement.  There  is  no  longer  any  disposition  to  worship  Jehovah 
under  any  symbolical  form,  whether  of  a  calf  or  anything  else.  Even 
if  anywhere  excessive  honour  seems  to  be  paid  to  pictures  and  statues 
of  our  Lord  or  His  Mother,  this  can  hardly  be  strictly  said  to  be  a 
breach  of  the  Second  Commandment.  For  the  essential  sin,  against 
which  the  Second  Commandment  is  directed,  is  the  low  conception  of 
the  Divine  Being  which  is  involved  in  representing  Him  as  adequately 
symbolised  by  any  created  thing ;  and  this  would  not  be  involved  in 
any  excessive  reverence  for  statues  or  pictures,  which  only  attempt  to 
portray  Christ's  humanity.  When  God  came  in  such  a  form,  that  He 
could  be  seen  and  handled  as  the  Son  of  Man,  He  satisfied  that  craving 
which  in  earlier  ages  required  restraint.  He  showed  that  God  could 
be  seen  and  known  and  worshipped  as  man  without  danger  of  idolatry. 
No  doubt  pictures  and  images  of  Christ  may  be  held  in  a  superstitious 
reverence,  and  may  in  that  way  weaken  our  sense  of  unseen  realities. 
But  it  would  be  as  uncharitable  to  stigmatise  the  reverence  paid  to 
them  as  idolatrous  as  to  call  our  regard  for  the  relics  of  a  dead  child 
or  friend  idolatrous.  Iconoclasm,  under  whatever  guise  it  poses,  is  as 
wanting  in  lucidity  as  it  is  in  charity ;  while  the  faults  of  character 
which  it  breeds  and  fosters  are  certainly  far  more  serious  than  any 
which  it  is  likely  to  cure.  It  is  possible,  but  only  just  possible,  that 
a  very  uneducated  Christian  might  think  that  the  material  atoms 
composing  a  painting  or  statue,  which  represented  Christ,  were 
more  sacred  in  themselves  than  the  atoms  composing  a  chair  or  a 
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table.     Such  an  idea  would  show  a  certain  confusion  of  thought,  but 
it  would  not  involve  a  breach  of  the  Second  Commandment. 

II.  The  Second  Commandment  has  still  a  meaning :  it  is  the  safe 
guard  of  the  imagination.  It  bids  us,  first  of  all,  think  of  God  as 
He  has  revealed  Himself — as  the  Father ;  it  forbids  the  misuse  of  the 
imaginative  faculty  in  thinking  of  Him  as  other  than  He  is.  This 
is  its  deepest  lesson.  It  is  the  germ-thought  which  prescribes  all  high 
and  reverent  thought  about  God.  God  is  to  be  honoured  with  our 
imagination.  And  then,  in  order  that  we  may  make  it  capable  of 
honouring  Him,  its  use  is  to  be  strictly  restrained ;  it  must  not  run 
riot  and  construct  false  views  of  life,  or  paint  false  and  bad  pictures 
within  us  and  dwell  on  them.  It  needs  restraint ;  it  needs  also  culti 
vation.  It  can  never  be  said  too  strongly  that  to  use  your  imagina 
tion  aright  you  must  spiritualise  it.  *  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart, 
for  they  shall  see  God,' — they  and  only  they.  You  must  keep  its 
delicate  fibre  untarnished;  otherwise  you  cannot  see  that  which  is, 
the  real,  the  Divine. 

The  Second  Commandment  is  the  safeguard  of  the  imagination ; 
it  keeps  us  true  to  high  conceptions  of  God :  it  forbids  us  to  imagine 
Him  as  a  God  from  whom  we  should  shrink  if  He  were  a  man — a 
non-natural  Being;  it  forbids  any  degradation  in  our  thought  of 
Him.  In  order  to  lay  hold  of  its  spirit,  we  must  discipline  the 
imagination  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  use  it  aright :  we  must  train 
it  by  keeping  it  from  degradation,  but  especially  by  filling  it  with 
all  that  is  beautiful  and  true.  For  both  in  the  disciplining  of  the 
imagination  in  ourselves  and  in  the  training  of  it  in  others,  the 
*  Thou  shalt  not,'  the  mere  laws  of  prohibition  and  restraint  are  of 
little  use.  Practically  we  shall  find  that  the  only  way  not  to  exer 
cise  the  imagination  wrongly  is  to  exercise  it  rightly.  If  we  would 
keep  it  from  base  uses,  we  must  put  it  to  noble  uses.  '  We  must 
walk  in  the  Spirit'  if  we  are  not  to  'fulfil  the  lusts  of  the  flesh.' 
The  divine  law  for  us  is  positive.  The  grim  sign-posts  that  keep  us 
out  of  the  woods  by  assuring  us  that  guns  and  man-traps  are  to  be 
found  there,  will  not  give  us  of  themselves  the  benefits  of  healthy 
exercise :  they  may  keep  us  from  dangers,  they  will  not  give  us  fresh 
air.  The  only  way  of  keeping  the  imagination  from  poison  is  by 
presenting  it  with  its  true  food.  Give  it  real  loveliness  to  dwell  on 
and  it  will  reject  the  sham,  the  pretentious,  the  unworthy. 

CANON  EYTON. 
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The  Name  of  the  Lord 

Thou  shalt  not  take  the  Name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain,  for  the  Lord  will  not 
hold  him  guiltless  that  taketh  His  Name  in  vain.     EXODUS  xx.  7. 

LIKE  the  Second,  the  Third  Commandment  had  a  special  signifi 
cance  owing  to  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  first  promul 
gated.  God  had  just  revealed  Himself  to  Moses  by  a  name  Jehovah 
which  meant  a  great  deal,  which  had  a  special  significance  for  the 
chosen  people.  It  recalled  the  promises  made  to  Abraham  hundreds 
of  years  before ;  it  was  an  earnest  of  the  fulfilment  of  those  promises 
hundreds  of  years  after ;  it  bound  together  the  past,  the  present,  the 
future ;  it  assured  them  of  the  greatness  of  their  past  history,  their 
present  calling,  and  their  future  destiny — that  all  that  was  bound 
together  in  God.  The  name  Jehovah  is  to  them  the  revelation  of 
what  has  been,  is,  and  will  be.  They  stand  there  as  a  nation  with  a 
history,  with  a  present  task,  with  a  great  and  magnificent  future ; 
face  to  face  with  Him  who  is — *  I  am  that  I  am ' — the  eternal  self- 
existence,  with  whom  time  is  not;  who  is  the  God  of  Abraham, 
who  died  centuries  before,  as  He  is  the  God  of  those  standing 
before  the  Mount,  as  He  is  the  God  of  Apostles  and  martyrs  who  as 
yet  are  unborn.  All  the  sense  of  relationship  to  the  past  and  to  the 
future ;  all  the  conviction  that  their  present  is  the  outcome  of  their 
past  and  the  seed  of  their  future — so  essential  for  the  development 
of  a  nation's  life — is  bound  up  and  asserted  and  fixed  in  the  new 
name  that  is  revealed  to  Moses  in  the  name  Jehovah. 

So  this  commandment  about  not  taking  the  name  of  God  in 
vain  came  just  when  their  minds  were  full  of  this  new  name,  Jehovah, 
and  gave  it  that  special  sacredness  to  which  their  own  instinct  was 
prompting  them. 

And  we  see  in  their  after-history  how  deeply  this  commandment 
went  home.  So  great  was  the  awe  with  which  the  name  Jehovah 
became  invested  that  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  secret  not  to  be 
mentioned  to  the  heathen  nations  with  whom  they  came  in  contact. 
In  reading  the  Scriptures  they  never  pronounced  it,  but  substituted 
Elohim  for  it ;  there  is  even  a  tradition  that  it  was  heard  but  once 
a  year  when  it  was  uttered  by  the  High  Priest  on  the  great  day  of 
Atonement. 

I.  It  is  our  privilege  to  know  God  by  a  name  which  brings  Him 
far  nearer  to  us  than  Jehovah ;  we  know  Him  by  a  name  which 
connotes  the  closest  love,  the  most  protective  interest,  by  the  name 
of  Our  Father.  The  name  of  Father  is  no  mere  fashion  of  speech ; 
it  describes  to  us  the  inmost  nature  and  character  of  God.  Christ 
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has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  know  the  Father,  and  so  to  know  God. 
'The  Father  Himself  loveth  you1  is  His  revelation  of  the  inmost 
significance  of  its  meaning.  Yet  though  every  feeling  of  reverence 
and  gratitude  bids  us  use  that  wondrous  name  with  awe  and  recollec 
tion,  we  can  offer  no  mere  ceremonial  homage  to  His  name.  It  is 
Himself  we  reverence,  it  is  Himself  in  His  nature,  His  will,  His 
character,  for  being  what  He  is  and  what  He  has  told  us  that 
He  is. 

And  so  our  reverence  for  Himself  spreads  over  all  that  is  connected 
with  Him — over  man  made  in  His  image  whatever  may  be  his  out 
ward  conditions ;  over  all  that  is  affected  by  His  name,  all  that  is 
associated  with  His  worship,  the  Bible,  the  Ministry,  the  Sacraments. 
Our  reverence  is  shown,  not  by  unwillingness  to  mention  His  name, 
but  by  that  inward  prostration  of  heart  and  soul  and  spirit  before 
Him  which  affects  and  colours  all  our  outward  actions.  All  external 
reverence  is  the  result  of  this  inward  awe.  This  is  very  much 
misunderstood  and  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  few  words  about  it.  We 
are  often  exhorted  to  reverence  in  these  days  as  if  it  were  an  outward 
thing ;  there  are  certain  outward  acts  said  to  be  reverent  and  w£  are 
told  that  to  omit  them  is  to  be  wanting  in  reverence.  To  make  it 
quite  clear,  such  outward  acts  as  bowing  to  the  Altar  and  making 
the  sign  of  the  Cross  are  said  to  be  reverent.  Certainly  they  may 
be,  if  they  mean  anything.  If  making  the  sign  of  the  Cross  means 
that  you  are  filled  with  a  sense  of  the  great  love  of  our  Master  and 
only  Saviour  in  dying  for  you,  that  you  desire  to  keep  it  alive  in 
that  fashion,  it  may  be  a  token  of  real  reverence.  But  it  may  be, 
it  often  looks  as  if  it  were  the  merest  form,  the  most  shallow  and 
meaningless  ceremony. 

Certainly  the  body  has  its  share  in  reverence;  the  twenty-four 
elders  fall  down  and  worship  the  Lamb.  Certainly  no  one  full  of 
reverence  could  possibly  sit  on  a  chair  and  stare  in  front  of  him, 
while  imploring  God  to  have  mercy  on  him.  Kneeling  in  prayer, 
standing  in  praise,  bowing  the  head  at  the  name  of  Jesus  are  out 
ward  tokens  of  reverence,  but  they  are  not  reverence  itself.  Reverence 
is  an  inward  thing ;  it  comes  from  the  sight  of  God,  from  the  spiritual 
vision.  *  Woe  is  me,'  cries  Isaiah,  '  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  the  King, 
the  Lord  of  Hosts.' 

II.  The  Third  Commandment  is,  when  we  consider  it  deeply, 
not  only  the  safeguard  of  reverence;  it  is  also  the  protection  of 
truth  and  honesty.  Falsehood  arises  really  from  indifference  to  the 
real  nature  of  God.  If  God  is  a  fetich,  then  you  may  lie.  If  He  is 
a  living  Person,  you  cannot.  To  lie  is  to  take  God's  name  in  vain. 
We  have  almost  forgotten  that  the  Third  Commandment  gives  the 
strongest  support  to  truthfulness,  that  its  meaning  for  us  Christians 
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is  that  in  every  word  we  speak,  we  speak  in  the  name  of  God,  as  His 
representative,  and  hi  His  Presence. 

III.  There  is  one  other  effect  of  entering  into  the  spirit  of  this 
commandment  which  must  be  dwelt  on,  because  there  are  signs  in 
our  conversation  and  our  literature  of  its  necessity.  We  take  God's 
name  in  vain  assuredly  when  we  scoff  at  anything  which  either  is 
good  or  tries  to  be;  when  we  sit  and  criticise  those  who  are 
labouring  to  make  the  world  better,  when  we  laugh  at  their  failures 
and  misrepresent  their  motives. 

Let  it  be  said  once  and  for  all  that  people  who  try  to  live 
Christian  lives  are  sure  to  present  some  inconsistencies.  They  must 
be  inconsistent — all  of  them  for  a  while — some  of  them  always. 
They  must  be  inconsistent  because  their  standard  is  a  very  high  one 
and  it  is  hard  to  attain  to  it  in  this  world .  only  those  who  try  to 
attain  to  it  know  how  hard  it  is.  The  Christian  position  is  so  often 
misunderstood  that  it  is  always  worth  while  restating  it.  The 
Christian  does  not  profess  to  be  better  than  other  people;  he 
acknowledges  that  he  often  breaks  God's  commandments,  that  he 
is  a  sinful  man,  that  he  needs  redemption;  he  knows  far  better 
than  his  critic  that  he  often  fails,  he  weeps  bitter  tears  about  these 
very  inconsistencies  over  which  they  are  chuckling,  he  is  conscious 
of  his  sinfulness  and  of  his  inability  to  cure  it  without  help  from 
above,  he  is  clinging  to  Christ  as  his  Saviour  from  those  very 
inconsistencies  at  which  the  scoffer  is  jeering.  Seen  in  this  light 
is  not  then  the  whole  attitude  of  scoffing  brutal  and  inhuman  ?  It 
is  like  laughing  at  a  wounded  soldier  on  the  battle-field ;  it  is  like 
jeering  at  a  fever-stricken  patient  in  a  sick-room.  If  you  are  doing 
nothing  yourself  to  hallow  God's  name,  to  make  His  nature,  His 
character  and  will  known  and  loved  by  men,  at  least  beware  how 
you  scoff  at  those  who,  with  whatever  inconsistencies  and  whatever 
infirmities,  are  trying  to  maintain  His  cause.  CANON  EYTON. 


The  Seed  and  the  Soil. 

Hear  ye  then  the  parable  of  the  sower.     S.  MATTHEW  xiii.  18. 

THE  Holy  Land  has  been  called  a  Fifth  Gospel.     Certainly  its 
vivid  memories  have  often  enabled  me  to  realise  and  under 
stand  the  human  surroundings  of  the  life  of  Jesus  during  those  sinless 
years  beneath  the  Syrian  blue.     Standing  on,  perhaps,  the  very  spot 
of  the  shore,  opposite  the  place  where  the  fisher-boat  of  S.  Peter  lay 
flinging  its  shadow  over  the  gleaming  sapphire  lake  of  Galilee,  and 
where  the  multitudes  stood  on  the  bank  beneath  the  pink  and  scented 
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oleanders,  I  saw  what  Dean  Stanley  has  so  well  described.  There 
was  the  undulating  corn-field  descending  to  the  water's  edge,  there 
was  the  trodden  pathway  running  through  the  midst  of  it,  with  no 
fence  or  hedge  on  either  side  to  keep  the  seed  from  falling  here  or 
there  beside  it  or  upon  it — itself  hard  with  a  constant  tramp  of 
horse,  and  mule,  and  human  feet.  There  was  the  good  rich  soil 
which  distinguishes  the  whole  of  that  plain  from  the  bare  hills 
which  descend  elsewhere  into  the  lake ;  there  was  the  rocky  ground 
upon  the  hillside,  protruding  here  and  there  through  the  corn-fields ; 
there  were  large  bushes  of  thorns — that  kind  of  which  tradition  says 
the  crown  of  thorns  was  woven — springing  up  like  the  fruit-trees  of 
the  more  inland  parts,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  waving  wheat ;  and 
there,  perhaps,  was  the  patient  sower  at  his  actual  work.  Such  was 
the  every-day  scene  outspread  before  the  eyes  of  the  listeners,  which, 
like  all  other  every-day  incidents,  the  Son  of  Man  utilises  for  His 
teaching  of  the  sons  of  men. 

I.  The  parable  is  usually  called  briefly  'the  Parable  of  the 
Sower,1"  and  this  fixes  our  mind  on  Christ,  the  Heavenly  Sower. 
But  the  main  point  of  the  parable,  and  of  its  explanation  by  the 
divine  lips  which  uttered  it,  is  the  difference  of  the  soils  on  which 
the  good  seed  fell,  and  it  is  to  this  point  that  I  shall  isolate  your 
attention.  As  he  sowed,  some  fell  by  the  wayside.  It  could  not 
grow  there,  because  it  was  not  buried  there — 'that  which  thou 
sowest  is  not  quickened  except  it  die/  It  lies  on  the  hard,  unrecep- 
tive  surface  of  the  trodden  path  ;  it  produces  no  effect  whatever — it 
is  utterly  wasted,  the  fowls  of  the  air  devour  it,  and  the  beaten  path 
remains  unchanged,  brown,  and  barren.  It  is  the  metaphor  of 
hardened  hearts.  Has  it  no  warning  for  us?  The  Sower  is  ever 
passing  and  repassing,  year  after  year,  season  after  season ;  the  path 
runs  through  the  very  midst  of  the  fertile  field.  It  is  not  left 
destitute  of  the  good  seed,  so  rich  in  its  potentialities  of  green 
blade,  and  milky  ear,  and  golden  harvest;  but,  for  all  this,  it  is 
never  in  any  sense  the  better  until  it  is  ploughed  up,  so  that  the 
seed  can  burgeon ;  it  remains  to  the  last  the  trodden  way  and  not 
the  fruitful  field.  It  is  the  symbol  of  Christian  hearts  trampled 
into  insensible  apathy  by  thousands  of  solemn  teachings  reiterated 
in  vain.  It  is  the  picture  of  the  peril  caused  by  fatal  familiarity 
with  religious  phrases  without  any  real  acceptance  of  their  meaning. 
The  very  best  of  us  is  not  exempt  from  that  peril. 

Is  not  the  description,  '  Some  fell  by  the  wayside,  and  the  fowls 
of  the  air  devoured  it,'  an  exact  description  of  countless  congrega 
tions  in  which  the  soil  of  the  heart,  except  in  few,  is  like  that 
trodden,  hard  wayside  ?  The  fowls  of  the  air,  the  despicable  little 
winged  creatures  of  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  hungry  to 
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snatch  away  all  chance  of  fertility  from  the  trampled  soil — small 
gossip,  little  tittle-tattle,  smart  sneers,  silly  remarks,  decrepit  epi 
grams,  the  self-confidence  of  a  criticism  at  once  niggling  and 
ignorant — all  perch  upon  the  lips  of  the  unreal  at  the  very  church- 
door,  ready  to  devour  even  the  minute  seedlet  of  the  sacred  grain. 

II.  Some  of  the  seed  fell  on  the  thin  ground  and  sprinkled  over 
the  native  rock.     The  seed  was  permitted  a  sort   of  growth,  the 
ground   could   be  green   with   a  short-lived  superficiality,  but   the 
growth  of  that  attenuated  soil  cannot  hold  out  against  the  heat  of 
persecution  or  the  pains  of  temptation.     It  has  no  root.     What  can 
the  religious  life  be  without  the  root  of  prayer  ?     It  lacks  moisture. 
What  can  the  religious  life  be  without  the  dew  of  the  grace  of  God  ? 
Nothing  but  the  lichen  can  grow  upon  that  rock.     It  may  look  well 
enough,  with  its  silvery  lustre  or  orange  stain,  but  it  is  leafless, 
flowerless,  fruitless  for  evermore. 

III.  'And  some  fell  among  thorns,  and  the  thorns  grew  up  and 
choked  them.'     The  thorns  are  the  deceitfulness  of  riches,  and  the 
cares  and  pleasures  of  this  life,  and  the  besetting  temptations  which 
strangle  growing  corn  so  that  it  can  bring  forth  no  fruit  to  perfec 
tion.     Each  description,  any  one  of  the  three,  seems  but  too  like 
our  own  hearts  in  different  parts  and  aspects  of  them.     There  is,  I 
believe,  many  and  many  a  man  who  would  be  a  Christian,  instead 
of  half  a  Christian,  or  almost  a  Christian,  if  he  would  shut  up  his 
counting-house  and  fling  away  his  ledger  and  decide  that  he  has  made 
quite  enough  already  and  needs  nothing  more  of  what  this  world 
can  give  him.     But  we  leave  ourselves  no  time  to  think,  or  rather 
we  make  time  to  think  of  what  we  deem  to  be  needful,  all  except 
the  '  one  thing  needful.'     We  crowd  the  page  of  our  lives  with  all 
kinds  of  writing — figures,  plans,  thoughts,  ambitions — we  scribble  it 
over  with  egotisms  and  frivolities,  and  leave  no  margin  at  all  to 
write  what  should  be  its  true  summary ;  the  best  is  crowded  out ; 
there  is  no  room  left  for  God  in  hearts  so  full  of  idols.     There  may 
be  a  beginning  of  the  growth  of  the  good  seed,  a  sort  of  green  blade, 
in  boyhood,  in  youth,  in  early  manhood,  good  designs,  good  desires, 
good  intentions — hell  is  paved  with  them  ! — even  some  good  works ; 
but  they  are  so  choked  with  other  designs,  other  desires,  other  works, 
other  intentions — so  entangled  amid  the  viperous  roots  of  lust,  and 
the  nullities  of  pleasure,  and  the  thousand  nothings,  nothing  worth, 
which  make  up  man's  life,  that  they  cannot  grow.     Is  it  not  the 
fulfilment  of  Ezekiel's  terrible   description,   'They  sit  before  Thee 
as  Thy  people,  and  they  have  Thy  words,  but  their  heart  goeth  after 
their  covetousness '  ? 

IV.  There  remains  but  the  good  ground.     I  will  say  but  a  very 
few  words  about  it.     The  effect  of  all  preaching,  the  effect  of  all 
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good  seed,  whenever  and  wherever  sown,  depends  on  the  condition 
of  the  heart  and  will  which  receive  or  refuse  it.  Unless  we  break  up 
the  fallow  ground,  or  if  we  sow  among  our  thorns,  harvest  there 
shall  be  none.  Nettle-seed,  it  is  true,  needs  no  digging,  the  thistle 
downs  of  evil  thoughts  and  evil  passions  cling  on  anywhere,  but  the 
good  seed  demands  the  labour  of  the  husbandman.  The  productive 
ness  of  the  heart  is  conditioned  by  its  receptivity.  How  awfully 
does  Christ  condense  this  lesson  when  identifying  the  lost  seed  witn 
the  worthless  soul !  He  says,  not  *  it ' — '  he  that  was  sown  by  the 
way-side,  and  he  that  was  sown  among  thorns.'  The  fate  of  God's 
seeds  in  the  man  becomes  the  fate  of  the  man  himself;  the  history 
of  his  life  becomes  the  history  of  the  seed  sown  in  him.  While  he 
is  judging  the  Sower,  God  is  judging  him.  Does  not  the  lesson  of 
Christ  receive  then  a  new  and  awful  significance,  'Take  heed  how 
ye  hear '  ?  DEAN  FARRAR. 

The  Choking  of  the  Word. 

And  these  are  they  which  are  sown  among  thorns,  such  as  hear  the  Word,  and  the 
cares  of  this  world  and  the  deceitfulness  of  riches,  and  the  lusts  of  other  things  enter 
ing  in,  choke  the  Word,  and  it  becometh  unfruitful.  S.  MARK  iv.  18-19. 

FOUR  sowings  result  in  three  failures.  That  is  Christ's  estimate 
of  what  was  likely  to  be  the  issue  of  His  work.  He  does  not 
tells  us  the  relative  areas  of  the  different  lots  of  the  field,  and  so  we 
cannot  enter  upon  any  arithmetical  calculations,  but  He  does  tell  us 
that  at  every  stage  of  growth  there  is  a  danger. 

The  first  phase  of  the  parable  illustrates  the  danger  that  first 
emerges.  The  seed  cast  upon  the  trodden  path  never  gets  into  the 
ground  at  all.  The  second,  that  sown  on  the  rocky  soil,  does  get 
rooted,  and  it  is  beginning  to  grow.  And  this  third  has  got  consider 
ably  further  on  the  way  to  growth,  has  successfully  come  through  the 
earlier  dangers,  but  just  as  it  is  coming  to  perfection  it,  too,  succumbs 
and  fades. 

I.  What  are  the  thorns  ?  Jesus  Christ  puts  three  things  which,  in 
another  of  the  versions  of  the  parable,  are  even  more  distinctly 
exhibited  as  being  three  different  forms  of  one  thing :  '  the  cares  of 
the  world,  the  deceitfulness  of  riches,  and  the  lusts  of  other  things,' 
says  S.  Mark.  S.  Luke,  on  the  other  hand,  puts  it  '  the  cares  and  the 
riches  and  the  pleasures,'  and  then  a  phrase  which  includes  all  the 
other  three,  '  of  this  life.'  So  these  three,  unlike  as  they  look,  down 
at  bottom  are  one  thing,  in  a  very  important  respect.  All  three — 
gnawing  anxiety,  full-fed  confidence,  and  hungry  longing  after 
possible  and  material  good — are  the  three  heads  of  the  one  hound, 
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barking  and  yelping  in  different  keys,  but  all  expressive  of  the  same 
tendency  and  disposition.  I  might  use  the  metaphor  of  the  thorn 
otherwise  than  Christ  meant  it.  African  travellers  tells  us  that  when 
they  are  on  their  journeys,  the  thing  that  they  dread  most  is  that 
thorny  plant  which  they  call  the  '  wait-a-bit-thorn,'  that  lays  hold  of 
a  man  as  he  passes  and  keeps  him  from  advancing,  and  makes  the 
march  slow.  These  are  the  thorns  that  check  and  retard  us  in  our 
Christian  progress. 

II.  Note  the  growth  of  these  ugly  things.     The  evil  thing  grows 
spontaneously,   whilst  the   good   is   exotic,   and   wants   cultivation. 
There  is  a  struggle  for  existence,  and  if  we  sit  with  our  hands  in  our 
pockets  and  let  the  things  grow  as  they  will,  the  worse  growth  will 
master  the  better. 

III.  Note  the  slow,  impenetrable,  stealthy,  certain  choking  of  the 
word.     A  swift-growing,  thick-stemmed  plant  rises  by  the  side  of  the 
tender  green  spikelets,  shuts  them  in  on  each  hand,  takes  all  the  good 
ness  out  of  the  soil,  excludes  from  them  the  blessed  sunshine  and  the 
quickening  air,  so  that  the  divine  growth  becomes  pale  and  withered, 
and  the  spikelets  droop,  and  there  is  no  healthy  green  tending  to 
ripeness  in  it.      And  after  a  bit  it  is  dead  and  gone,  choked  by  the 
slow  process.      The  thing  meant  is  this,  a  gradual  drawing  away  of 
interest  and  love  from  God's  gospel  and  from  religion.     If  the  house 
is  full,  Jesus  Christ  has  to  go  to  the  stable.     If  the  great  bulk  of  our 
love  and  all  our  effort,  and  all  our  interest  runs  in  the  one  direction, 
there  will  be  none  left  to  run  in  the  other.     And  if  we  let  the  weeds 
grow  there  is  nothing  left  for  the  good  seed  to  grow  hi  or  to  grow  by. 
The  silent  ebbing  out  of  the  life  from  the  religion  of  multitudes  of 
professing  Christians  is  pointed  at  very  solemnly  in  these  words. 

A.  M'LAREN. 

The  Mysteries  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

It  is  given  unto  you  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
S.  MATTHEW  xiii.  1 1. 

I.  /""*  OD  is  always  undoing  mystery.  He  keeps  no  mystery  for 
VJT  the  sake  of  the  mystery.  He  is  never  withholding,  but 
always  giving.  His  work  in  relation  to  us  has  been  from  the  first  an 
unfolding.  He  is  the  God  that  giveth  truth.  He  does  not  withdraw 
Himself  or  hide  Himself,  but  is  constantly  coming  forward,  pressing 
upon  the  knowledge  of  His  creatures  and  seeking  to  make  them 
understand.  I  say  again,  He  does  not  put  forth  His  will  to  hide,  but 
ever  and  always  to  reveal.  Where  we  do  not  understand  it  is  not 
because  He  does  not  want  us  to  know,  but  because  we  need  more  of 
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Him  in  us  before  we  can  know,  and  in  order  that  we  may  have  more 
of  Him  in  us  we  must  do  something,  not  He  alone.  But  the  fact  is, 
if  we  look  at  it  aright,  that  the  cause  of  our  not  understanding  what 
God  calls  His  mysteries  is  that  we  ourselves  are  not  simple  enough, 
we  ourselves  are  not  children  enough.  For  the  whole  idea  of  God 
is  an  absolute  simplicity  to  which  those  that  know  Him  at  all  are 
slowly  advancing.  The  end  of  all  in  humanity  that  is  sometimes  said 
to  resemble  creation,  and  which  is  foolishly  often  called  by  that  name, 
the  work  of  man  in  the  arts  of  life — in  painting,  in  poetry,  in  sculp 
ture,  in  music,  in  building, — the  true  aim  in  them  all  is  simplicity. 
The  aim  in  morals  is  simplicity.  The  end  at  least  is  simplicity,  and 
the  nearer  that  the  heart  comes  to  be  able  to  look  upon  the  mysteries 
of  God  the  more  the  heart  wonders  to  see  what  common  sense,  what 
absolute  simplicity  of  reasonableness  the  thing  is.  The  mysteries  of 
God  are  the  things  that  the  wise  and  prudent  so  often  turn  aside 
from ;  they  take  them  as  matters  of  course ;  and  many  besides  the 
wise  and  prudent,  many  fools  likewise,  many  who  are  wise  in  their 
own  eyes — let  me  say  all  who  are  wise  in  their  own  conceits. 

And  in  this  spirit  let  us  look  at  the  parable  that  our  Lord  had  just 
spoken  about  as  containing  mystery.  Well,  God  knows  it  is  to  me 
the  deepest  of  all  mysteries,  even  in  the  common  sense  of  mystery,  a 
thing  that  utterly  perplexes  me,  and  I  just  stop  there  and  cannot 
understand  it,  and  that  is  the  point  when  the  heart  of  man,  the  child 
of  God,  stops  turning  its  back  upon  Him,  and  begins  to  wheel  round 
the  other  way ;  the  point  when  the  prodigal,  who  is  the  type  of  every 
one  who  goes  away  from  God,  and  loves  anything  better  than  God — 
the  point  when  the  prodigal  just  stops  and  begins — the  centre  moment 
when  he  turns — how  and  what  is  it  ?  God,  it  seems  to  me,  alone  can 
see  and  know  that,  but  that  this  turning  takes  place  we  know,  and 
plenty  of  testimony  could  you  have  to  the  fact.  The  soul  may  be 
standing  with  its  back  to  God,  looking  out  into  infinite  dismay,  and 
the  next  moment  that  soul  may  be  weakly  lifting  up  half-blind  eyes, 
searching,  searching  for  the  Father. 

II.  And  so  in  this  parable  about  the  seed  sown.  And  looking  at 
all  the  parables  of  Christ,  what  I  find  in  them  is  this,  that  He  is  doing 
what  He  can  just  so  to  wake  up  the  soul  of  man,  and  to  cause  this 
change  to  be  begun  in  the  soul  of  man.  He  does  not  speak  the 
parables  for  the  purpose  of  concealment.  Neither  does  He  speak  them 
for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  intellect  and  the  understanding 
about  things.  That  is  not  His  work,  though  all  that  follows  is.  I 
do  not  believe  there  is — I  am  almost  ashamed  to  say  it  because  it 
seems  to  me  such  a  truism — that  there  is  any  education,  any  strengthen 
ing  of  the  intellect,  any  clarifying  of  the  imagination  to  be  caused  by 
any  other  force,  gained  from  any  other  source,  than  just  bowing  in 
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obedience,  in  a  daily  endeavour  to  do  the  thing  He  would  have 
us  do. 

The  Lord  speaks  in  all  His  parables  to  wake  up  that  power  of  life 
in  us  that  makes  a  man  put  everything  aside  and  look  up  and  feel 
that  he  has  but  to  be,  and  he  must  be,  he  must  be  the  thing  that  the 
Eternal  Father  made  His  child  to  be,  else  we  are  but  the  defective 
insect  we  may  be  born.  G.  MAC  DONALD. 

What  Lack  I  Yet? 

And,  behold,  one  came  and  said  unto  Him,  Good  Master,  what  good  thing  shall  I 
do,  that  I  may  have  eternal  life  ?  And  He  said  unto  him,  Why  callest  thou  Me  good  ? 
there  is  none  good  but  One,  that  is,  God :  but  if  thou  wilt  enter  into  life,  keep  the 
commandments.  He  saith  unto  Him,  which?  Jesus  said,  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder, 
Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,  Thou  shalt  not  steal,  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false 
witness,  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother  ;  and  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself.  The  young  man  saith  unto  Him,  All  these  things  have  I  kept  from  my  youth 
up;  what  lack  I  yet?  Jesus  said  unto  him,  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go  and  sell  that 
thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven ;  and  come 
and  follow  Me.  S.  MATTHEW  xix.  1 6-2 1. 

THE  actual  question  put  by  this  young  ruler  of  the  synagogue  is 
one  which  would  be  frequently  put  to  a  Rabbi  at  that  day  by 
his  disciples.  The  answer  given  might  vary,  but  it  would  always 
suggest  some  stricter  observance  of  the  law.  *  There  is  nothing  else,' 
says  the  Talmud, 4  that  is  good,  but  the  law.'  Instead  of  that  Christ 
leads  the  young  ruler  through  certain  of  the  prohibitions  of  the  Ten 
Commandments  up  to  their  one  positive  precept,  *  Honour  thy  father 
and  mother,'  and  then  to  that  positive  and  all-embracing  command, 
*  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself' — leads  him  on  only  to  find 
them  admitted  by  mm  as  really  binding,  as  actually  kept  from  his 
youth  up.  His  was  evidently  tne  sincere  answer  of  an  honest  heart, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  either  the  genuineness  of  the  effort 
that  he  had  made,  or  his  immunity  from  actual  outward  offences 
against  any  of  the  commandments  mentioned,  or  even  to  impute  to 
him  lack  of  modesty.  We  might  well  expect  to  find  him  self-satisfied 
with  so  much  genuine  moral  achievement.  But  in  youth  there  are 
deeper  cravings,  which  this  young  man  had  found  within  him  and 
which  he  could  not  stifle.  There  are  higher  cravings,  earnest  and 
generous,  which  have  not  yet  disappeared  before  the  paralysing  influence 
of  the  world's  sneers,  or  before  indulged  vicious  propensities.  The 
soul  in  youth  longs  for  the  true,  the  better,  the  ideal ;  and  this  great 
Teacher,  this  Rabbi  as  he  esteemed  Christ,  had  awakened  within  him 
at  once  these  cravings  and  a  vision  of  some  possible  fulfilment.  He 
had  had  visions  and  dreamed  dreams,  and  somehow  this  Prophet  had 
seemed  to  give  them  point  and  a  possible  fulfilment.  His  moral 
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earnestness  had  brought  him  to  the  feet  of  One,  in  whom  he  dimly 
felt  there  was  no  ordinary  conventional  goodness.  Christ  was  to  him 
no  last  refuge  from  the  soul-agony  of  conscious  guilt.  He  was  the 
embodiment  of  his  visions  and  the  ideal  of  his  dreams.  And  so,  out 
of  the  vague  feeling  of  his  own  personal  unsatisfactoriness,  in  spite  of 
his  moral  achievement,  he  blurts  out  the  question, '  What  lack  I  yet  ? ' 
And  Christ  saw  it  all  and  felt  it  all ;  all  the  pathos  of  his  intensity, 
all  the  ineffable  sweetness  of  that  upward  look  of  longing,  all  the 
tragedy  of  disappointment  that  was  before  him ;  saw,  too,  what  he 
did  lack — the  one  thing  needful — saw  the  inward  necessity,  and  laid 
His  finger  on  the  one  fulfilment  of  that  necessity.  4  One  thing  is 
needful  for  such  as  thou,  one  thing  only :  companionship  with  Me — 
an  absolute  coming  to  and  an  entire  following  of  Me ;  and  since  that 
companionship  and  that  following  are  not  possible  in  your  present 
mode  of  life,  cut  yourself  off  from  it.  Since  the  following  of  One  who 
has  not  where  to  lay  His  head  is  obviously  and  plainly  incompatible 
with  great  possessions,  with  a  splendid  house  and  grand  entertain 
ments,  therefore  go  "  sell  that  thou  hast,  and  come  and  follow  Me." ' 
I.  What  I  want  to  press  upon  you  is  that  which  is  so  often  over 
looked  and  ignored  in  what  is  written  and  said  about  this  incident. 
The  discussion  so  often  turns  on  the  means  by  which  the  young  ruler 
was  to  be  enabled  to  follow  Christ,  which  is  the  accident ;  and  not  on 
the  following  itself,  which  is  the  essence.  '  Come  and  follow  Me ' — 
that  was  the  answer  to  the  question,  *  What  lack  I  yet  ? '  To  follow 
Christ,  to  be  His  companion,  to  be  His  disciple,  to  learn  of  Him  was 
what  this  man  needed.  All  this  could  not  be  done  unless  he  sur 
rendered  the  cares  and  the  claims  of  a  great  earthly  position.  The 
surrender  of  possessions  was  not  a  general  condition  for  all  who  would 
follow  Christ ;  but  in  this  case  it  was  the  test  as  to  whether  he  desired 
it  enough  to  make  him  put  away  what  obviously  must  interfere  with 
it.  It  is  clear  that,  immediately,  he  had  not  enough  desire  for  it. 
He  went  back  to  his  riches,  for  the  time  at  any  rate ;  he  made  what 
Dante  calls  the  great  refusal.  Dante  sees  him  in  the  number  of  those 
who  are  blown  about  like  autumn  leaves  on  the  confines  of  the  outer 
world,  blindly  following  a  painted  flag,  which  heaven  rejects  and  even 
hell  despises,  hateful  to  God  and  to  His  enemies.  Among  such  he 
sees  *  the  shade  of  him  who  made  through  cowardice  the  great  refusal.1 
But  it  seems  impossible  to  believe  that  this  was  the  issue.  One 
cannot  but  follow  one  so  obviously  genuine,  one  so  full  of  aspirations, 
in  imagination,  and  see  him  come  to  himself  and  feel  abashed  and  cut  to 
the  quick  by  the  recollection  of  what  might  have  been  and  what  was. 
One  sees  him  go  back  to  his  luxurious  apartment  and  find  that  all  the 
sweetness  had  gone  out  of  life  and  of  these  conditions,  which  once 
seemed  so  happy ;  one  sees  him  struggling  to  adapt  himself  to  old 
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ways  with  ever-increasing  reluctance,  till  his  possessions  grow  intoler 
able  to  him  and  he  finds  himself  driven  as  it  were  by  shame  and 
regret  and  self-contempt  to  that  life  of  service  and  companionship 
with  Christ,  which  at  the  first  had  seemed  not  worth  the  price.  The 
need,  that  had  once  awoke  within  him,  was  surely  too  real  not  to 
re-assert  itself.  That,  we  must  not  only  hope,  but  believe,  was  the 
issue.  He  was  the  son  who  said  at  first,  *  I  go  not,'  but  being  what 
he  was,  being  one  whom  Jesus,  beholding,  loved,  surely  *  he  afterwards 
repented  and  went.*1 

II.  We  miss  the  real  lesson  if  we  think  of  the  condition  as  universal. 
There  is  in  every  one  the  same  inward  necessity,  the  same  lacking,  that 
there  was  in  him.  Whether  we  are  moral  or  immoral,  whether  we 
keep  the  commandments  or  ignore  them,  there  is  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  this  lack  within  us.  In  some  it  seeks  a  refuge  from  the 
consciousness  of  sin ;  in  others  it  desires  the  fulfilment  of  their  dreams 
and  aspirations.  There  is  this  one  lack;  and  its  satisfaction  is  in 
fellowship  with  Christ,  association  with  Him.  Christ  became  Man 
to  show  us  at  once  the  beauty  of  the  perfect  life  and  the  means 
of  its  attainment.  To  be  one  with  Him,  to  share  in  mystical 
communion  His  life — not  only  to  admire,  to  long  for  Him,  but 
to  know  Him  and  the  power  of  His  Resurrection  within  us,  to  rise 
to  His  ideals  and  to  be  His  very  own — that  is  the  only  satisfaction 
of  this  inward  necessity.  To  obey  the  moral  law,  even  to  keep  the 
commandments,  does  not  satisfy  ;  the  lacking  goes  on.  But  become 
at  one  with  Him,  live  His  life  as  he  did  who  cried  in  one  exhaustive 
sentence  *  to  me  to  live  is  Christ,'  and  the  inward  necessity  is  realised. 
Whatever  is  involved  in  this,  even  the  selling  all  that  we  have,  becomes 
possible  directly  the  inward  necessity  is  realised.  *  Those  things  which 
were  gain  to  me  I  counted  them  as  dung,  that  I  might  win  Christ  and 
be  found  in  Him,'  cries  S.  Paul,  not  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  mere 
selfish  egotism,  or  a  mere  desire  to  find  peace,  or  to  secure  himself 
from  possible  loss,  but  from  the  deepest  conviction  that  there  and 
there  alone  with  Christ  and  in  Christ  could  be  found  his  true  life,  the 
life  he  was  meant  to  live,  the  full  life  which  alone  could  bless  others. 
No  bare  morality,  no  keeping  of  an  external  law  could  sustain  this 
life ;  nothing  could  but  perfect  association  with  Christ,  nothing  could 
but  oneness  with  Him. 

HI.  We  do  not  believe  in  education,  civilisation,  or  refinement 
raising  men  permanently  apart  from  Christ.  At  the  end  of  all  modern 
versions  of  the  Ten  Commandments  which  may  be  promulgated  by 
philosophy,  morality,  or  science,  we  believe  that  the  question  would 
remain,  '  What  lack  I  yet  ? '  The  severe  requirements  of  the  New 
Testament  come  in  here,  not  to  mock,  not  to  insult,  not  to  discourage, 
but  to  regulate ;  to  give  us  the  true  measure  of  things  here,  to  give 
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us  the  compensation  for  their  failure  and  the  hope  of  completion  for 
their  imperfection.  Otherwise  the  vision  of  a  completely  civilised 
educated  world  that  has  (as  far  as  devotion  goes)  parted  with  Christ, 
or  only  left  Him  a  niche  in  its  pantheon,  along  with  Socrates  and 
Shakespeare  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  is  a  dream — a  dream  from  which 
the  awakening  will  be  only  too  bitter.  R.  EYTON. 


Lessons  from  the  Flood. 

And  the  Lord  said  unto  Noah,  Come  thou  and  all  thy  house  into  the  ark. 
GENESIS  vii.  I. 

LET  us  notice  five  of  the  most  salient  facts  that  touch  most  deeply 
the  heart  of  this  subject. 

I.  The  first  fact  which  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  from  this  story 
of  the  Flood  is  this,  that  Almighty  God,  on  account  of  the  hideous 
wickedness  to  which  the  world  had  grown,  had  made  up  His  mind,  as 
the  shortest  and  best  way  of  dealing  with  it,  to  sweep  it  away  once 
and  for  all.     The  great  age  to  which  men  lived  in  those  times  must 
have  tended  to  increase  wickedness  in  two  ways ;  it  must  necessarily 
have  increased  the  growth  of  luxury  and  made  a  bad  man,  if  he  lived 
to  the  age  of  900  years,  do  a  vaster  amount  of  evil  by  his  badness 
than  a  man  could  do  who  only  lived  to  threescore  years  and  ten.     In 
the  book  of  Genesis  there  is  nothing  said  about  Noah's  preaching ; 
but  S.  Peter  says  a  great  deal  about  it,  and  we  infer  from  him  that 
Noah  was  a  preacher  of  righteousness  for  120  years.    Partly  by  build 
ing  the  ark  and  partly  by  going  up  and  down  the  world  telling  men 
the  flood  was  coming  on,  he  did  what  he  could  to  get  the  race  saved 
from  divine  vengeance  and  to  make  the  ark  useful  for  those  whom 
he  personally  loved.     He  told  men  there  was  a  flood  coming,  and  all 
he  got  for  telling  them  was  that  they  laughed  at  him.     They  said 
that  they  did  not  see  the  flood  nor  the  God  that  was  to  send  the 
flood  ;  that  they  did  as  they  pleased,  and  no  one  interfered  with  them. 
They  lived  year  by  year  and  age  by  age,  and  their  strength  did  not 
decay,  and  they  were  satisfied.     They  said,  '  Where  is  God  ?     We  do 
not  see  Him.     Where  is  His  anger  ?    We  do  not  see  it.     Where  is 
His  providence  ?    We  do  not  discover  it.     No,  you  are  gone  mad. 
Hold  your  peace/ 

II.  Secondly,  Noah  was  not  only  to  be  a  preacher  of  righteousness, 
and  God  was  not  only  to  fulfil  His  purpose  of  vengeance,  but  in  His 
wrath  remembering  mercy,  determined  that,  out  of  the  seed  of  Noah, 
He  would  people  the  earth  once  more  with  a  race  that  would  not  be 
so  monstrously  wicked  as  the  one  He  destroyed.     Then,  to  deliver 
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man,  was  to  be  born  the  Son  of  God,  who,  by  His  precious  blood, 
was  to  redeem  the  world  to  a  new  life,  and  bring  it  into  a  new  fellow 
ship  with  Him.  God  told  Noah  to  build  his  ark,  and  it  was  to  be  a 
refuge  for  the  creatures  and  for  himself  and  family,  and  then  we  read 
that  God  told  Noah  to  go  himself  into  the  ark.  ( Enter  thou  into 
the  ark.'  Noah  was  to  set  the  example  to  go  there ;  he  was  to  be 
preserved  ;  his  precious  life  was  to  be  preserved  for  years  after.  But 
he  was  not  only  himself  to  go  into  the  ark  ;  all  his  house  were  to  go 
with  him.  We  are  justified  in  saying  that  all  his  children  were  with 
him,  and  that  some  were  born  to  him  after  he  went  into  the  ark, 
although  we  do  not  read  that  he  had  any  in  there.  Noah  was  to  take 
his  wife  and  his  sons,  and  his  sons'  wives  with  him,  into  the  ark,  and 
there  they  were  to  be  a  holy  and  blessed  and  mutual  and  comforting 
society,  while  the  great  rain  was  falling,  and  the  deed  of  death  was 
being  done. 

III.  God  told  Noah  and  his  house  to  go  into  the  ark ;  and  why  ? 
*  The  Lord  said  unto  Noah,  Come  thou  and  all  thy  house  into  the 
ark ;  for  thee  have  I  seen  righteous  before  Me  in  this  generation.' 
Noah  had  borne  testimony  for  God.  He  had  accepted  the  Word  of 
God,  and  began  to  build  the  ark  among  the  scoffs  and  curses  of  those 
around  him.  He  had  been  an  example  to  his  children,  an  example 
to  his  neighbours,  and  because  of  that  righteousness  of  his  God  gave 
him  his  own  life,  the  life  of  his  wife,  and  of  his  family. 

Now,  there  is  another  flood  coming — not  a  flood  of  water.  God 
has  promised  never  to  destroy  the  earth  with  a  flood  of  water  again  ; 
and,  whenever  you  see  a  glorious  rainbow  spanning  the  drenched  earth, 
remember  that  God  keeps  His  word.  He  has  once  drowned  the  world 
with  a  flood,  and  He  will  never  drown  it  again.  But  S.  Peter  tells 
us  that  God  is  going  to  bring  a  day  of  destruction  upon  the  earth, 
in  which  the  world  will  be  burned  up  with  fire ;  and  science  has 
nothing  to  tell  us  of  that  day,  though  it  can  calculate  the  rapidity  of 
planets,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  comets,  and  can  account  for  their 
appearance. 

But  science  tells  us  that  down  under  the  cool  crust  of  this  earth 
there  is  a  boiling  liquid,  a  fluid  of  burning  liquid  fire,  which,  at  any 
time,  when  what  we  call  the  laws  of  nature  compel  it,  may  burst 
through  the  crust  of  the  earth  and  destroy  it  in  a  moment.  Revela 
tion  and  science  are  here  at  one.  The  day  is  coming.  We  may  deny 
it,  we  may  forget  it,  we  may  despise  it  and  put  it  away,  but  the  day 
is  coming.  We  may  not  live  to  see  it ;  we  may  be  in  our  quiet  graves 
before  it  comes,  or  we  may  live  to  see  it ;  and  while  we  are  marrying 
and  giving  in  marriage,  eating  and  drinking,  waking  and  sleeping, 
buying  and  selling,  the  day  may  come,  and  Christ  will  judge  us. 
Whether  that  be  the  case  or  not,  it  is  coming  ;  and  though  we  may 
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say,  '  Where  is  God  ?  where  is  the  promise  of  His  word  ? '  the  day  is 
coming,  and  this  earth  will  be  burned  up  with  its  gardens  of  beauty 
and  all  its  places  of  vice ;  and  all  its  men  and  women  of  crime  will 
pass  away  out  of  the  sight  of  God.  That  is  what  the  Bible  says  ;  and 
if  you  and  I  believe  the  Bible  you  and  I  must  believe  that. 

Christian  parents,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  says  to  you,  *  Come  into 
the  ark.'  He  wants  your  soul  to  be  saved ;  He  wants  you  to  ask 
yourselves  if  you  are  saved,  and  why  ?  First,  because  He  loves  you. 
He  loves  you,  and  one  of  the  proofs  of  His  love  are  the  children  that 
sit  upon  your  knee.  Because  He  loves  you  and  wants  to  save  you, 
He  tells  you  to  go  into  the  ark,  and  to  lose  no  time  about  it,  because 
the  seven  days  may  soon  be  over  when  the  flood  will  begin. 

And  then,  when  you  are  saying  '  What  will  come  out  of  all  this  ?  ' 
you  will  find  the  infinite  preciousness  of  the  soul  which  the  Lord  has 
snatched  as  a  brand  from  the  burning ;  you  will  find  the  awful  sinful- 
ness  of  the  sin  which  you  never  looked  at  or  really  understood  until 
Jesus  cast  it  behind  you  into  the  depths  of  the  sea ;  you  will  be  filled 
with  a  wonderful,  grateful  zeal  to  God,  who  has  saved  you  with  His 
salvation,  and  you  will  have  the  great  fear  and  jealousy  lest  you 
should  miss  those  that  you  love  at  the  last,  that  you  should  be  saved 
and  they  be  lost ;  lest  there  should  be  the  bitterest  of  all  conceivable 
partings,  and  the  parent  stands  at  the  right  hand,  and  the  children 
at  the  left. 

IV.  But  remember  it  was  said  to  Noah,  c  Come  thou  and  all  thy 
house  into  the  ark,'  and  I  want  for  a  moment  to  dwell  upon  the  words 
'  Thy  house.'    Those  of  you  who  are  familiar  with  Christian  language 
will  possibly  recollect  that  the  expression  *  Thy  house '  in  this  sense 
occurs  no  less  than  thirty  times  in  the  Word  of  God.     It  just  shows 
the  value  that  God  sets  upon  family  life.     You  remember  how  it  was 
said  of  Noah  building  the  ark  to  the  saving  of  his  house,  and  how  it 
was  said  of  Eli,  *  God  will  judge  his  house  for  ever  for  the  iniquity 
which  he  knoweth,  because  his  sons  made  themselves  vile,  and  he 
restrained  them  not ' ;  and  how  God  plagued  Pharaoh  and  his  house, 
and  how  the  Word  of  God  was  preached  to  Cornelius  and  his  house, 
and  how  it  was  said  to  the  gaoler  at  Philippi,  '  Believe  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,  and  thy  house.' 

V.  And  remember  there  is  one  lesson  more.     God  gave  it  as  a 
reward  to  Noah  for  his  righteousness  that  his  children  went  with  him 
into  the  ark.     Speaking  of  Christian  parents,  in  what  way  are  we 
justified  in  looking  for  direct  reward  for  our  exertions  ?     I  think  we 
must  not  take  it  actually  and  always  as  a  matter  of  course  that  God, 
at  any  rate  in  our  lifetime,  will  always  give  us  our  children's  souls. 
And  certainly  we  must  not  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  however 
much  our  family  may  be  reared  and  trained  for  God,  we  shall  be  kept 
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in  perfect  immunity  from  all  the  sorrows,  and  all  the  partings,  and 
all  the  temptations,  and  all  the  calamities  of  life.  No;  but  it  is 
where  all  the  members  of  a  family  are  not  joined  together  in  an  indis 
soluble  tie  in  the  providence  of  God  that  there  is  a  great  blessing  in 
the  head  of  the  family  being  a  Christian.  First  of  all,  the  blessed 
Spirit  of  God  overshadows  with  His  continual  presence  the  house 
where  the  father  and  the  mother  are  temples  of  Jesus.  Then,  in  the 
house  where  the  sacrifice  of  prayer  and  praise  continually  goes  up  to 
God  on  high,  we  may  believe,  I  think,  without  any  presumption  or 
unreasonableness,  that  the  angels  of  God  make  their  continual  encamp 
ment,  and  that  where  there  is  the  voice  of  prayer  there  is  the  inherit 
ance  of  blessing.  BISHOP  THOROLD. 


VI.   ILLUSTRATIONS 

ABOUT  two  years  ago,  a  lady,  while  strolling  along  the 
s.  MATT.  xiii.  8.  banks  of  the  Tweed,  near  her  own  mansion,  either  mislaid 

or  accidentally  dropped  a  new  copy  of  Reid's  Blood  of 
Jesus,  bearing  her  name  and  address.  There,  among  the  grass,  the 
flowers,  and  the  drifting  leaves  of  autumn,  it  lay,  until  a  rainy  season 
flooded  the  river.  The  uprising  waters,  surging  over  the  grassy  banks, 
swept  it  out  into  the  current,  and  carried  it  downwards  for  many 
miles.  At  last  it  floated  aside  towards  a  mill-dam,  where,  along  with 
much  wreckage  brought  down  by  the  flood,  it  became  fast  in  the  mill 
heck.  Here  it  was  discovered  by  a  working  man,  who  came  from 
some  distance  to  the  saw-mill  to  procure  a  load  of  wood.  He  took 
it  home  and  read  it ;  and  at  once  he  became  deeply  earnest  about 
his  souPs  salvation.  After  a  while  he  gave  himself  to  Christ,  and 
has  since  endeavoured  to  live  as  a  Christian  should  do.  Several 
other  persons  have  also  been  blessed  by  reading  this  precious  little 
volume.  In  this  marvellous  manner  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  carry 
the  glad  tidings  to  several  careless  persons,  making  the  waters  an 
instrument  in  bearing  the  saving  message. 

Longing  SPEAKING  of  the  craving  of  colonists  for  dispossessing  the 
I11^8118  °f  their  lands,  a  modern  writer  says  :  '  On  their 
way  to  the  Kansas  border,  they  passed  over  thousands  of 
3.  desirable  acres,  convenient  to  markets  and  schools,  which 
they  might  have  had  at  low  rates  and  on  long  credits.  But  they  had 
a  special  craving  for  Indian  lands,  and  lands  '  kept  out  of  market :  * 
the  simple  denial  to  enter  this  territory  is  sufficient  to  make  them 
think  it  the  fairest  portion  of  the  universe.' 
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Opening  of  IT  is  the  misery  of  man,  that  he  arrives  at  understanding 
Eyes.       through  the  loss  of  innocence. 

GENESIS  iii.  5. 

Quenching  A  PBEACHER  says,  *  It  is  long  since  I  was  a  collegian,  either 
the  Spirit.  ^  a  senior  here,  or  previously  as  a  member  of  the  lower 
GENESIS  vi.  3.  classes  elsewhere.  I  still  remember  vividly  three  young 
men  who  went  about  swearing  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  they  con 
sidered  the  unpardonable  sin.  They  were  already  hardened  and  reck 
less.  One  of  them,  who  became  a  brilliant  physician,  died  in  middle 
age,  a  suicide  ;  another  of  them,  still  earlier,  a  drunkard  ;  the  other 
yet  lives,  a  physician,  but  with  not  a  sign  of  religious  thought  or  feel 
ing.  This  reminiscence  has  led  me  to  the  subj  ect  of  quenching  not  the 
Spirit,  as  one  adapted  to  young  men  just  laying  the  foundations  of  life. 
*  In  the  class  of  1840,  of  which  I  was  a  member,  were  two  ministers'1 
sons,  of  fine  minds,  but  neither  of  them  Christians.  During  revival 
services  near  by  this  edifice,  at  about  this  season  of  the  year,  one  of 
them  was  converted ;  but  the  other  held  aloof.  Under  an  urgent 
appeal  from  his  friend  he  had,  however,  been  touched.  He  did  not 
quench  the  Spirit.  He  became,  finally,  a  minister,  and  settled  at 
New  Rochelle.  In  the  same  class  was  a  third  member,  an  avowed 
infidel.  After  graduation  he  banded  with  others  even  worse  than 
himself  to  go  by  sea  to  New  Orleans,  and  thence  overland  into  Texas, 
there  to  form  a  predatory  band  for  the  commission  of  all  kinds  of 
iniquity.  They  did  not  all  reach  New  Orleans.  A  part  went  on,  but 
were  attacked  by  disease.  This  student  buried  the  last  one,  and  was 
left  alone.  From  Galveston  he  worked  his  way  home,  sick,  diseased, 
and  ragged,  to  his  mother's  door.  He  got  a  little  school  at  New 
Rochelle,  but  was  a  gambler  and  misanthrope,  resisting  long  all  his 
classmate's  advances  and  appeals.  Touched  at  length  by  them,  he 
did  not  quench  the  Spirit.  He  began  a  higher,  a  Christian  life ;  and 
these  three  students  of  this  college,  within  these  walls  nearly  fifty  years 
ago,  are  now  all  ministers  of  Christ,  living  in  the  West. 

EMMANUEL  refuses  even  to  allow  a  letter  from  Diabolus 
GENESIS  vi.  5.  to  enter  the  town  of  Mansoul.  A  preacher  has  well  said : 

*  There  must  be  no  correspondence  whatever.  The  devil's 
letters  are  evil  hints  and  suggestions,  and  if  you  entertain  them,  then 
you  are  opening  up  a  correspondence  with  him.  Whenever  you  get 
a  letter  addressed  in  his  handwriting,  with  the  post-mark  of  hell  on 
it,  destroy  it  at  once.'  Luther  said, '  I  cannot  help  unclean  birds  fly 
ing  over  my  head,  but  I  can  keep  them  from  building  and  breeding  in 
my  hair.'  So  we  cannot  help  evil  thoughts  crossing  our  minds,  but 
we  can  keep  them  from  dwelling  there. 
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A  Quaint    THE  following  quaint  epitaph  has  reference  to  a  little 
Epitaph.     gjr}  buried  at  the  age   of  five  months :  *  But  the  dove 
GENESIS  viii.  9.  found  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  her  foot,  and  she  returned 
unto  him  into  the  ark.1 

Noah's  TRADITION  has  preserved  the  prayer  of  Noah,  and  the 
Prayer,  learned  John  Gregory  gives  it  to  us  as  he  gathered  it 
GENESIS  viii.  20.  from  the  Arabic  and  Syriac.  And  assuredly  the  prayer 
is  a  beautiful  one,  a  prayer  which  might  not  only  have  been  well 
offered  up  in  that  floating  church,  but  which  may  be  even  a  pattern 
for  many  prayers.  The  following  is  John  Gregory's  translation  from 
the  floating  words  of  the  traditional  original :  '  O  Lord,  excellent  art 
Thou  in  Thy  truth,  and  there  is  nothing  great  in  comparison  of  Thee. 
Look  upon  us  with  the  eye  of  mercy  and  compassion  ;  deliver  us  from 
this  deluge  of  waters  and  set  our  feet  in  a  large  room.  By  the  sorrows 
of  Adam  Thy  first-made  man,  by  the  blood  of  Abel  Thy  holy  one,  by 
the  righteousness  of  Seth,  in  whom  Thou  art  well  pleased,  number  us 
not  among  those  who  have  transgressed  Thy  statutes,  but  take  us  unto 
Thy  merciful  care,  for  Thou  art  our  deliverer,  and  Thine  is  the  praise 
from  all  the  works  of  Thy  hands  for  evermore.  And  the  sons  of  Noah 
said :  Amen,  Lord.' 
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The  Supremacy  of  Love. 

And  have  not  charity,     i  CORINTHIANS  xiii.  i. 

jljfp  |,jrt  •* 

HERE  is  no  wiser  arrangement  of  our  Church  than 
that  order  of  our  Prayer  Book  which  makes  *  love ' 
porch  Lent.  And  there,  this  inimitable  chapter 
stands  to-day,  on  the  threshold  of  our  Lenten 
exercises,  for  three  reasons :  First,  to  remind  us 
that  all  our  acts  of  self-discipline  are  'nothing 
worth '  if  they  have  not  the  moving  power  of '  love,' 
— for  affection  is  above  everything;  secondly,  to 
prepare,  and  melt  the  soul,  for  penitence,  by  that  greatest  of  all 
softeners — a  tender,  loving  heart ;  and  thirdly,  to  set  before  us,  for 
our  study,  a  perfect  picture  of  Him,  whose  sufferings  and  death  we 
are  going  to  contemplate :  for,  read  the  chapter  through,  and  wherever 
you  find  the  word  *  charity '  put  the  word  l  Jesus,'  and  you  have  at 
once  a  true  portraiture  01  Christ,  and  the  key  which  unlocks  the 
deeper  meaning  of  the  apostle's  words. 

The  intention  of  the  whole  chapter  is  evidently  to  take  us  out  of  all 
that  is  external,  and  to  raise  us  to  a  higher  and  more  spiritual  and 
heavenly  habit. 

The  words  of  my  text — that  negative  of  '  charity  '—occur  in  each 
of  the  three  first  verses  of  the  chapter ;  and  in  each  they  express  a 
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contrast,  or  a  want,  which  nothing  can  supply.  '  Have  not  love ! ' 
4 Have  not  love!'  Then  what  are  the  rest  without  that?  Mere 
sound ;  nothingness ;  no  profit ;  or,  as  the  collect  of  to-day  said, 

*  dead.' 

I.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  '  eloquence '  has  done  most  good 
or  harm  in  the  world.     And  it  is  a  testimony  to  God's  truth  that  the 
finest,  and  most  celebrated  and  most  versed  in  language,  in  every  age, 
are  those  who,  if  they  did  not  possess,  certainly  affected  to  possess, 
the  feeling.     For  every  one  is  moved  by  his  affections  more  than  by 
his  intellect.     And  therefore  eloquence — which  may  be  defined  '  the 
art  of  persuasion ' — eloquence  must  have  more  to  do  with  the  heart 
than  with  the  head. 

But,  more  religiously,  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  sermons  which  do 
the  most  good  are  those  which,  drawn  from  the  heart,  are  pointed  to 
the  heart  again.  Such  were  our  Lord's.  And  of  that  great  reasoner, 
S.  Paul,  the  most  impassioned  parts  are  those  which  we  all  most 
admire  and  most  feel. 

What  we  have  to  do  with  our  preaching  is  to  bring  the  love  of  God 
to  awaken  your  love.  If  love  be  left  out,  it  may  be  an  essay,  but  it 
is  not  a  sermon.  We  have  to  meet  the  secrets  and  the  necessities  and 
the  inner  life  of  the  human  heart.  It  is  a  contemptible  thing  if 
people  go  away,  and  say,  *  It  was  a  fine  sermon  ! '  Was  it  a  loving 
one  ?  Did  it  show  a  God  of  love  ?  Did  it  go  to  the  heart  ?  Did  it 
kindle  any  love  for  Christ  and  holiness  in  any  breast  ?  If  not,  what 
was  it  ?  *  Words ! '  'a  pleasant  song  ! '  *  a  piece  of  music ! '  like 
listening  to  a  band  !  '  Sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal.' 

And  so  with  your  words.  You  will  always  find  that  the  more  love 
you  put  into  anything  you  say,  the  more  you  will  attain  the  object, 
and  ao  good. 

When  you  are  speaking  to  God,  do  not  think  much  of  your  words : 
only  be  sure  that  your  heart  is  right,  and  you  will  speak  well :  you 
will  speak  to  good  effect. 

And  to  men,  speak  lovingly,  especially  to  the  bad.  See  the  good 
in  everybody.  Speak  of  the  good  in  everybody.  Make  the  good  in 
everybody  prominent.  Let  it  be  quite  evident  that  you  feel  affection 
ately,  and  that  you  have  a  kind  intention.  Let  the  look  and  the 
manner  and  the  language  and  the  tone  and  the  accent  all  speak  love ! 

Then  you  are  quite  sure  not  to  speak  in  vain.  It  is  a  rule  which 
never  fails.  All  else  goes  little  further  than  the  ear,  or  it  irritates ; 
but  words  of  love  will  draw  out  the  dormant  feeling  that  is  in  every 
man;  and  the  great  secret  is  to  awaken  the  dormant  good.  But 

*  though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels,  and  have  not 
charity,  I  am  become  as  sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal.' 

II.  Our  lot  is   cast  on  those  days   of  Daniel's  prophecy,  when 
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*  knowledge  shall  be  increased.'     And  we  glorify  God  for  it — for 

*  knowledge '  is  an  excellent  thing.      But  has  the  education  of  the 
heart  kept  pace  with  the  education  of  the  head  ?     Is  it  an  age  of 
love?    Are  families  more  united?    Is  the  Church  more  one?     Or, 
has  knowledge  made  the  young  conceited,  and  the  aged  dictatorial  ? 
Has  it  made  many  sceptics  ?     Has  knowledge  been  the  handmaid  of 
faith,  or  its  rival  ? 

And  if  knowledge  has  been  unfavourable  to  the  higher  truth,  why 
is  it  ?  For  knowledge  is  a  divine  and  holy  thing.  God  is  *  the  God 
of  knowledge.'  I  believe  that  the  evil — if  it  be — owes  itself  to  dis 
proportion.  If  any  one  part  of  man's  being  be  cultivated  dispro 
portionately  to  another,  the  result  must  be  bad. 

Knowledge  should  be  wedded  to  love ;  but  if  they  be  divorced, 
neither  can  hold  a  good  separate  existence.  Love,  without  knowledge, 
is  a  weak,  sensational,  capricious,  dangerous  sentiment.  Knowledge 
without  love  is  hard,  cold,  elated,  presumptuous. 

S.  Paul  never  says  that  knowledge  is  an  evil  thing;  but  that 
knowledge  without  love  is  a  nonentity — *  I  am  nothing.'  It  will  not 
do  good,  as  God  calls  good.  It  will  not  make  anybody  happy.  It 
will  not  assimilate  any  one  to  Him.  It  will  not  stand  in  any  stead  in 
the  day  of  judgment.  It  will  not  avail  anything.  It  will  not  be 
presentable  to  God  at  the  last.  Who  will  dare  to  stand  up  before 
God,  and  say,  '  I  am  clever  ? '  < 1  am  nothing ! '  *  I  am  nothing.' 

Here  is  the  danger.  Our  schools  teach  knowledge  more  than  they 
teach  love.  We  think  much  of  our  progress  in  knowledge ;  but  who 
makes  an  examination  of  a  boy's  progress  in  love  ?  Yet  all  the  real 
happiness  which  is  attainable  in  life  is  attainable  by  love. 

Mere  knowledge  never  converted  anybody :  mere  knowledge  never 
attracted  anybody :  mere  knowledge  never  comforted  anybody. 

Nor  will  your  knowledge  ever  give  you  peace.  The  likeness  of  God 
is  love.  The  evil  spirits  in  our  Lord's  lifetime  knew  more  than  the 
disciples.  The  damsel  with  ( the  spirit  of  divination '  knew  more  than 
the  magistrates. 

III.  Never  think — when  two  things  are  compared  in  the  Bible,  and 
one  is  said  to  be  better  than  the  other,  that  therefore  that  other  is 
small.  To  give  to  the  poor  is  a  very  good  thing ;  martyrdom  is  good. 
Nor  are  they  not  good,  because  charity  is  better.  But  if  you  give 
'  all  your  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  give  your  body  to  be  burned, 
and  have  not  charity,  it  profiteth  nothing.' 

Every  one  will  do  well  this  Lent  to  endeavour — by  whatever  means 
he  finds  the  most  efficacious — to  bring  his  body  into  more  subjugation, 
and  to  practise  economy  and  self-denial,  that  he  may  have  the  more 
to  give,  for  a  body  subordinate  to  the  spirit,  and  a  life  of  kind  action 
is,  to  a  great  extent,  '  true  religion.* 
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And  if  ever  you  ask  yourself,  *  Could  I  be  a  martyr  if  the  days  of 
martyrdom  were  to  come  back  again  ? '  the  answer  lies  in  the  degree 
in  which  you  are  exercising  the  daily  little  acts  of  self-victory,  and 
carrying  the  cross,  and  enduring  the  trials,  of  which  life  is  full. 

I  do  not  now  speak  of  fasting.  That  is  a  matter  which  must  be 
left  to  every  one's  own  conscience.  Only,  let  me  say  two  things. 
Fasting  is  plainly  right,  for  Christ  said  that  *  His  disciples  would 
fast.'  And  He  gave  directions  how  they  were  to  do  it.  And  the 
disciples  did  it.  But  fasting  is  only  a  means  to  an  end ;  and  good 
only  in  so  far  as  it  forms  a  humble,  penitent  spirit. 

But,  setting  aside  fasting,  there  are  other  things  you  may  do  for 
self-subj  ugation. 

You  may  get  up  earlier.  You  may  forego  little  self-indulgences, 
that  you  may  give  more  time  to  study  and  to  devotion.  You  may 
conquer  the  dislike  you  have  to  somebody.  You  may  begin  some 
work  of  benevolence.  You  may  set  apart  more  of  your  income  for 
charitable  purposes.  You  may  hold  yourself  more  in  hand.  You 
may  fight  harder  against  your  besetting  sin.  You  may  humble  your 
self  more  to  somebody. 

-But,  in  all,  you  must  look  at  your  motive.  God  always  looks  at 
motive.  The  motive  may  be  ostentation ;  the  motive  may  have  some 
idea  of  merit ;  the  motive  may  be  formalism ;  the  motive  may  be  fear ; 
the  motive  may  be  the  self-gratification  which  there  always  is  in  doing 
and  giving.  The  motive  may  be  a  mere  sense  of  duty.  Charity  of 
action  is  nothing  unless  it  have  charity  of  spirit  within  it.  For  there 
is  a  charity  within  a  charity.  And  these  words  stand :  { Though  I 
bestow  all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  though  I  give  my  body  to 
be  burned,  and  have  not  charity,  it  profiteth  me  nothing.'  The  love 
makes  the  man — for  the  love  is  God. 

And  how  is  this  love  attainable  ?  *  What  is  charity  ? '  Where  is 
its  genealogy  ?  There  is  an  affectionateness  native  in  every  man.  It 
is  an  instinct  of  our  nature.  In  some  more,  and  in  some  less,  but  in 
every  man ;  and  capable  of  increase  or  of  diminution.  It  is  made 
to  be  consecrated;  and  consecrated  natural  instinct  of  affection  is 
'  charity.' 

How  is  it  formed?  'God  is  love.'  He  has  shown  it  in  ten 
thousands  of  His  works ;  and,  above  all,  in  the  gift  of  His  Son.  As 
soon  as  we  receive  that  Son,  and  feel  our  pardon,  and  our  safety,  and 
are  united  to  Him,  then  we  partake  of  God's  character  of  love,  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  which  comes  into  us ;  we  love  God  for  all  that  He  is, 
and  all  that  He  has  done.  Loving,  we  wish  to  find  a  vent  to  express 
that  love.  We  can  only  express  it  by  loving  acts  to  our  fellow- 
creatures  ;  and  the  acts  of  love  reproduce  the  love  which  caused  themr 
and  the  love  grows. 
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And  more  and  more  the  sense  of  God's  forgiveness,  and  God's 
tenderness  to  us  every  day,  makes  it  grow  the  faster,  till  love  pre 
dominates  ;  and  God  makes  others  love  us,  and  we  love  them.  We 
breathe  an  atmosphere  of  love. 

And  then  everything  takes  the  sweet  flavour  of  love.  And  God 
reflects  Himself  more  and  more  in  us.  And  so  we  get  His  perfect 
image,  which  is  heaven. 

And  there  'the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels'  will  make  true 
eloquence ;  and  there  it  will  be  safe  and  delightful  to  f  understand 
all  mysteries,  and  all  knowledge ; '  and  there,  there  will  be  no  self, 
because  love  will  have  'her  perfect  work;'  and,  in  that  world  of 
universal  affection,  no  one  will  have  cause  ever  to  say  again,  £  I  have 
not  charity.'  J.  VAUGHAN. 


II.  OUTLINES   ON   THE  EPISTLE. 

Charity. 

Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels,  and  have  not  charity,  lam 
become  as  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal.     I  CORINTHIANS  xiii.  i. 

HERE  is  a  divine  attraction  in  to-day's  epistle,  which 
compels  the  attention  of  the  preacher ;  and,  as  often 
as  Quinquagesima  Sunday  comes  round,  forces  him 
to  adopt  no  other  theme  for  his  exhortation  and 
instruction  than  that  which  is  here  so  sublimely  set 
before  us  by  S.  Paul.  And  no  wonder  that  it 
should  so  move  us ;  it  has  a  right  to  do  so.  For 
here  is  something  solid  and  sterling,  the  truth  of 
which  no  argument  can  impugn  or  refine  away,  and  the  value  of 
which  no  fresh  discoveries,  no  time  or  change,  can  lessen.  Here 
amid  the  encountering  blasts  of  controversy,  and  the  shifting  quick 
sands  of  doubt  and  unbelief,  under  stress  of  which  many  a  poor 
soul  is  in  great  danger  of  getting  bewildered  and  lost,  as  he  struggles 
on  through  the  waste  of  this  world  to  gain  the  far  eternal  city,  he 
that  will  but  listen  to  the  divine  persuasive  voice  may  have  his  feet 
at  once  set  upon  a  rock,  and  his  'goings  ordered.'  Let  him 
reverence,  let  him  yearn  after,  let  him  do  his  poor  endeavour  to 
practise  charity,  and  by  the  grace  of  God,  he  shall  gain  possession 
of  that  which  *  never  faileth,'  and  which  is  greater  than  even  Faith 
and  Hope. 

L  It  is  the  aim  of  religion  to  lift  men  out  of  their  natural  unre- 
generate  selves,  and  so  far  as  their  human  nature  is  capable  of  such 
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exaltation,  to  make  them  more  like  God ;  to  produce  in  them  some 
feeble  counterpart  of  that  moral  goodness  which  we  worship  in  the 
perfection  of  the  Divine  Being.  '  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,'  says  our 
Lord,  *  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect.'  Now  charity 
is  the  road  which  alone  brings  us  on  this  heavenly  journey,  and 
each  one  of  the  several  exhibitions  of  the  same  blessed  spirit  which 
are  detailed  for  us  by  S.  Paul  in  the  chapter  now  before  us  is  one 
more  added  to  the  golden  steps  that  carry  the  Christian  higher  and 
higher  towards  the  throne  of  God.  The  Patriarch,  in  his  dream, 
*  beheld  a  ladder  set  up  on  the  earth,  and  the  top  of  it  reached  to 
heaven ; '  that  was  for  angels  to  traverse,  but  this  ladder  of  charity 
the  weakest  of  mankind  may  climb  on,  if  he  will,  till  he  rise  far 
above  his  own  self  into  a  purer  and  diviner  air. 

Note  some  three  or  four  of  the  chief  aspects  of  our  many-sided 
life,  in  which  the  exercise  of  charity  is  called  for,  and  ask  ourselves 
how  far  we  exhibit,  or  fail  to  exhibit  it,  in  them.  This  will  at  once 
convince  us  of  the  hardness  of  the  task,  and  remind  us  wholesomely 
of  our  own  shortcomings. 

II.  Take  first  our  religion.      If  there  be  any  subject  in  which  our 
charity  should  be  deep-seated  and  unquestionable,  one  would  think 
it  should  be  this.     The  solemn  nature  of  the  matter  treated  of,  the 
deep  importance  of  the  issues,  the  sense  of  human   feebleness  and 
ignorance,  in  the  face  of  the  infinite  and  the  unseen,  the  conscious 
ness  of  our  own  personal  failures  and  inconsistencies — these  things, 
one  would  think,  should  make  us  very  tender,  both  in  judgment  and 
act,  towards  other  '  seekers  after  God.' 

What  hard  thoughts,  what  harsh  unsympathising  judgments,  the 
staunch  Churchman  often  forms  of  his  dissenting  brother,  and  his 
dissenting  brother  forms  of  him !  How  suspicious  ana  antagonistic 
is  the  attitude  of  Protestant  to  Catholic  !  And  inside  our  own  special 
Church,  when  party  is  in  controversy  with  party,  how  often  does  a 
certain  irritable  ancl  irrepressible  antipathy  take  the  place  of  brotherly 
love  ?  *  Charity  is  not  easily  provoked :  thinketh  no  evil :  believeth 
all  things ;  hopeth  all  things.'  It  seems  like  a  mockery  to  urge  that 
this  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  Evangelical  should  handle  the  Ritualist : 
the  stickler  for  dogma,  judge  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  Broad 
Churchman.  And  yet  it  is  the  true  spirit,  or  the  whole  description 
of  charity  which  S.  Paul  gives  us  is  naught. 

III.  We  will  turn  now  to  another  wide  field  of  action,  politics. 
The  more  deeply  men  feel,  the  more  impatient  of  opposition  are 
they  apt  to  be,  and  the  more  angry  at  anything  that  runs  counter 
to  their  own  persuasions.      Next  to  religion,  there  is  nothing  of  a 
public  kind  about  which  men  feel  more  deeply  than  politics,  and 
hence  the  frequent  need  in  this  sphere  also  of  the  blessed  influences 
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of  a  Christian  charity.  Perhaps  in  the  present  day  there  is  more 
than  the  common  need  for  them.  Certainly  it  has  seemed  to  many 
elder  men  that  during  the  last  decade  of  years  a  sort  of  bitterness 
or  rancour  has  often  shown  itself  in  political  strife,  which  was  as 
unwelcome  as  it  was  new  to  their  experience.  Difference  of  opinion 
has  too  often  culminated  in  personal  animosity,  and  it  has  seemed 
more  hard  than  ever  for  political  opponents  to  see  any  good  in  each 
other's  views,  or  any  nobleness  in  their  aims. 

If  this  be  so,  it  becomes  the  special  duty  of  the  preacher  to  assert 
aloud  the  claims  of  charity  to  be  reverenced  and  practised  in  the 
political  arena.  She  would  not  stop  the  strife,  but  she  would  moderate 
it.  She  questions  not  the  benefits  of  party  government,  nor  doubts 
that  by  the  free  collision  of  opposition  the  truth  is  best  elicited,  and 
the  course  of  action  best  marked  out  and  decided  on  for  a  free  people ; 
but  she  does  prescribe  that  the  debate  should  be  conducted  on  all 
hands  with  candour,  with  unvarying  courtesy,  with  an  earnest  desire 
to  secure  the  triumph,  not  of  this  or  that  particular  faction  or  opinion, 
but  of  that  which  is  right  and  good.  It  is  as  unchristian  as  it  is 
foolish  to  impute  bad  or  low  motives  to  an  opponent,  where  there  is 
any  hope  that  we  may  be  mistaken,  or  to  attribute  to  perverseness  of 
will  an  attitude  which  is  really  caused  by  difference  of  mind  and  of 
circumstances.  A  Greek  philosopher  bids  us  so  hate  our  enemies  as 
though  they  might  one  day  be  our  friends,  and  love  our  friends  as 
though  they  might  one  day  be  our  enemies.  If  the  rule  sound  too 
cold  and  calculating  for  private  life,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is  both 
wise  and  good  when  applied  to  political  life. 

IV.  The  relations  which  we  have  so  far  looked  at  have  been  all 
more  or  less  of  a  public  character :  before  concluding,  let  us  give  our 
thoughts  to  the  demands  of  charity  in  the  private  region  of  domestic 
life.  It  is  an  old  and  a  true  saying  that  *  Charity  begins  at  home.' 
Here,  if  anywhere,  the  Christian  should  exhibit  that  spirit  of  for 
bearance,  of  unselfishness,  of  unwearying,  uncalculating  kindness,  of 
optimism  in  judging  of  the  characters,  motives,  actions  of  those  about 
him,  which  are  the  parts  of  charity.  The  occasions  for  its  exercise 
are  as  numerous  as  the  hours  of  the  day,  and  as  the  persons  with 
whom  we  are  brought  into  social  contact. 

How  unhappy  are  that  man  and  woman  who  have  linked  their  lot 
for  life  together,  and  yet  have  made  no  preparation  to  carry  out  the 
divine  behests  of  charity  in  the  insignificant  things  of  daily  life. 
They  may  bear  a  brave  face  to  the  world,  but  what  profit  is  that  to 
them,  if  the  simple  sweetness  of  the  domestic  hearth  be  marred  by 
peevishness,  or  hardness,  or  a  cutting  tongue,  or  wilfulness,  or  mere 
want  of  sympathy  ?  But  let  charity  preside  at  the  bridal,  and  the 
union  of  husband  and  wife  contains  the  promise  of  a  holy  and  noble, 
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and,  so  far  as  God  sees  fit,  a  fortunate  life.  It  opens  a  wide  field  for 
the  exercise  of  most  Christian  graces.  Either  is  bettered  by  the 
other's  influence,  either  helps  on  the  other  in  goodness.  The  struc 
ture  which  is  grounded  on  earth  rises  continually  towards  heaven,  and 
the  relation  is  transfigured  by  grace  till  it  is  become  worthy  to  paint 
to  our  thoughts  a  still  more  exalted  union. 

E.  H.  BRADBY. 


The  Need  of  Charity. 

Charity  thinketh  no  evil,     i  CORINTHIANS  xiii.  5. 

I.  *TT*HESE  are  days  of  restlessness  and  perpetual  movement. 
There  have  been  times  of  stagnation  concerning  all  the 
highest  things  prevailing  throughout  civilised  mankind  generally. 
There  have  been  times  when,  though  there  were  wars  and  conflicts 
between  nation  and  nation,  yet,  for  all  that,  men  generally  acquiesced 
in  many  things  that  they  thought  evil,  ascribing  them  all,  as  it  were, 
to  the  mysterious  ordinance  of  God's  providence ;  not  denying  that 
they  were  evil,  but  looking  upon  them  as  governed  by  some  hidden 
laws  which  man  could  not  trace,  and  therefore  to  be  accepted  and 
submitted  to,  however  evil  they  might  be.  And,  of  course,  at  such 
times  there  were  here  and  there  protests  against  everything  that 
seemed  to  be  wrong;  and  here  and  there  were  individuals  who 
endeavoured  to  set  it  right ;  but  the  idea  of  questioning  the  funda 
mental  rules  upon  which  society  was  governed  under  God's  providence 
did  not  largely  influence  men's  minds.  But  all  this  has  passed  away, 
at  least  for  the  present ;  and  ever  since  the  tremendous  crash  of  the 
great  French  Revolution,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  broke  up 
men's  belief  in  the  permanence  of  ordinary  institutions,  there  has  been 
a  spirit  of  questioning  which  seems  to  increase  in  strength  as  time 
goes  on.  That  great  movement  spent  itself,  to  all  outer  appearance, 
very  rapidly ;  but  the  spirit  from  which  it  came,  so  far  from  having 
spent  itself,  is  still  moving  the  world,  and  on  every  side  we  see  the 
traces  of  its  power. 

Is  there,  indeed,  a  God  that  made  and  that  rules  the  world  ?  Has 
He,  indeed,  made  a  revelation  to  mankind  ?  Is  there  any  reason  for 
saying  that  the  Book  which  Christians  honour  is  such  a  revelation  ? 
Can  you  prove  it  to  the  conviction  of  human  knowledge  ?  Can  you 
make  us  see  that  it  is  so  ?  So  questions  are  raised  of  the  highest  and 
of  the  deepest  nature.  There  is  nothing  too  high,  there  is  nothing 
too  deep  to  be  questioned.  Nothing !  And  out  of  this  necessarily 
comes  great  heat  on  both  sides — heat  which  seems  to  rise  up  inevitably. 
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The  very  importance  of  the  whole  matter  makes  it  almost  impossible 
to  avoid  heated  tempers  in  all  the  discussions  and  in  all  the  contro 
versies.  A  man  feels,  when  his  deepest  beliefs  are  questioned,  some 
how  as  if  it  were  an  insult  to  God  Himself.  That  spirit  which  moved 
the  two  sons  of  Zebedee  once  to  ask  our  God  whether  they  should 
not  pray  for  fire  from  heaven  to  consume  the  village  that  would  not 
receive  Him — that  spirit  which  makes  men  feel  that  to  question  the 
truth  is  an  insult  to  their  Maker,  an  insult  to  their  Redeemer — that 
spirit  which  has  in  it  so  much  of  Christian  character  that  I  suppose 
no  Christian  that  lives  is  quite  free  from  it,  makes  men  sometimes  hot 
in  the  defence  of  what  they  hold  so  closely  to  their  heart,  and  makes 
men  sometimes  ready  to  maintain  the  Gospel  by  other  than  Gospel 
means — ready  to  treat  all  those  who  will  not  acknowledge  the  truth 
as  they  hold  it  as  the  enemies  of  God.  We  are  tempted  to  assume 
that  position  which  belongs  to  the  Lord  alone ;  we  are  tempted  to  be 
judges  and  to  condemn  into  punishment. 

II.  At  such  a  time  as  this  there  is  real  need  of  pressing  upon  the 
whole  Church  that  duty  of  charity  which  extends  so  widely,  which 
touches  every  action  of  our  lives,  which  at  every  moment  is  of  far 
more  importance  than  any  other  duty  that  can  be  named.  There  are 
many  duties,  there  are  many  gifts,  there  are  many  opportunities, 
there  are  many  ways  of  serving  the  Lord.  Seek,  that  the  Lord  may 
open  to  you  all  manner  of  excellent  ways,  but  remember  always  the 
Apostle's  words :  *  Yet  show  I  unto  you  a  more  excellent  way ' — the 
words  in  which  he  introduces  what  he  says  of  this,  the  bond  of  peace 
and  of  all  virtue. 

If  we  look  at  the  best  and  holiest  of  the  spirits  that  are  opposed  to 
us,  is  it  not  a  plain  fact  that  many  of  them  deserve  our  deepest 
respect,  and  that  where  we  think  them  wrong — nay,  I  will  go  further 
— where  we  know  them  to  be  wrong,  still,  for  all  that,  their  character 
and  the  working  of  the  grace  of  God  visible  in  their  lives,  prove  that, 
whatever  mistakes  they  may  make,  the  Lord  somehow  or  other  has 
shielded  them  from  the  worst  consequences  of  all  such  mistakes ;  they 
are  still  His,  still  within  the  embracings  of  His  love,  still  within  the 
influences  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  still  looking  forward  to  that  day  when 
all  mistakes  shall  be  set  right  by  the  Judge  Himself;  and  the  Lord 
who  sees  the  heart  and  knows  what  it  is  that  is  the  mainspring  within 
every  man's  soul,  shall  say  who  have  been  true  to  Him  and  who  have 
not — who  have  been  true  to  Him  throughout  and  who  have  failed, 
and  of  the  best,  shall  pronounce  that  here  there  has  been  a  failure, 
and  yet  not  enough  to  take  away  from  the  servant  the  Lord's  blessing, 
and  here  there  has  been  something  worse  than  mistake,  and  yet  all 
that  not  enough  to  remove  the  man  from  the  circle  of  the  Lord's 
servants — not  enough  to  stamp  him  with  the  condemnation  that  falls 
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on  those  who  have  disregarded  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Ghost  within 
their  souls,  and  have  not  only  disbelieved  what  they  could  not  some 
how  or  other  be  brought  to  see,  but  have  disbelieved  that  seciBt 
witness  within  the  heart,  about  which  no  man  can  pronounce  for  his 
neighbour,  about  which  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  alone,  shall  ever  be 
able  to  make  true  judgment. 

The  lack  of  charity,  whenever  it  comes  in,  has  every  mark  of  being 
opposed  to  the  will  of  God.  It  is  uniformly  unsuccessful  in  its 
ultimate  results.  It  produces  a  bitterness  which  ought  never  to  come 
— which  need  not  come — if  our  charity  is  strong  enough.  But,  above 
all,  it  lowers  the  dignity  of  the  Church  itself;  it  lowers  the  majesty 
of  that  great  creation  which  the  Lord  created  to  exhibit  His  Gospel 
to  the  world ;  it  deprives  that  Church  of  that  heavenly  appearance 
which  shines  before  men  whenever  the  Church  rises  to  her  highest 
tasks,  and  which  makes  men  feel  that  here,  indeed,  is  something  that 
speaks  straight  to  our  consciences,  and  our  consciences  answer, '  This 
is  the  representative  of  Christ  to  men.' 

BISHOP  TEMPLE. 


Love  the  one  Thing  Needful. 

I  CORINTHIANS  xiii.  1-13. 

OUR  Epistle  for  the  day  belongs  to  those  portions  of  holy  Scripture 
which  make  us  long  to  pour  out  our  hearts  in  sincere  and 
child-like  prayers  before  our  heavenly  Father  and  our  beloved  Saviour, 
but  neither  to  hear  nor  deliver  a  sermon  on  them.  There  are 
passages  of  God's  word  which  are  truly  spoken  as  by  the  tongues  of 
angels,  and  of  which  we  can  imagine  that  human  hands  could  do 
nothing  but  mar  them.  There  are  flowers  which  refresh  us  by  their 
colour  and  fragrance,  but  which  wither  as  soon  as  they  are  touched, 
and  which  no  human  finger  can  restore,  after  it  has  once  destroyed 
them.  They  bear  the  stamp  of  God's  work  upon  them  when  they 
first  catch  our  eye,  but  this  is  obliterated  after  every  investigating 
touch, 

At  the  same  time,  looked  at  from  another  point  of  view,  such 
portions  of  the  Bible  especially  require  to  be  preached  in  human 
language,  in  order  that  the  divine  word  may  go  forth  from  them. 
The  natural  eye  of  man  easily  finds  a  very  fatal  pleasure  in  them,  for 
the  reason  that  they  not  only  shine  with  the  light  of  truth,  but  also 
in  the  splendour  of  beauty.  It  rejoices,  as  it  does  over  the  whole 
creation  of  God,  to  turn  its  gaze  upon  the  beauty  of  its  bright 
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clothing,  and  not  upon  the  truth  which  it  presents — the  body  and 
the  reality, — and  therefore  the  loveliness  of  the  divine  language  is  for 
the  natural  man  a  hindrance  to  his  embracing  the  deep  meaning  of 
the  word  of  God.  Woe  to  us,  however,  if  we  have  first  loved  the 
beauty  without  the  truth  in  the  picture,  and  have  found  satisfaction 
and  joy  in  the  form  apart  from  the  reality  ! 

'  Love  is  the  one  thing  needful.' 

I.  Let  us  not  forget  to  what  kind  of  people  the  Apostle  is  speaking 
in  our  text,  and  what  gave  him  the  occasion  for  this  glorious  chapter. 
S.  Paul  is  writing  to  the  Church  of  Corinth,  and  this  appears  hi  our 
New  Testament,  as  may  be  easily  understood  by  the  condition  of 
things  at  that  time,  as  thoroughly  distinct,  through  a  peculiar 
tendency  of  their  Christianity.  The  Corinthians  aimed  at  high  things, 
that  is  to  say,  they  wished,  with  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  to  sit  one  on 
the  right  hand  and  the  other  on  the  left  hand  of  the  Saviour  in  His 
kingdom.  They  did  not  merely  strive  after  righteousness  in  Christ, 
but  positively  after  glory  in  Him. 

Does  the  Apostle  at  all  blame  them  for  this  striving  after  glory  in 
Christ  ?  No !  On  the  contrary,  he  commends  them  rather,  and  him 
self  urges  them  to  it  again.  *  Covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts.'  But  it 
was  with  them  as  with  Zebedee's  children,  they  knew  not  what  they 
sought  and  asked  for ;  they  deceived  themselves  as  to  the  nature  of 
these  heavenly  gifts,  and  what  was  the  chief  thing  on  the  way  which 
led  to  them.  For  this  reason  S.  Paul  was  forced  to  frustrate  their 
own  humanly-invented  way,  and  promise  them, '  Yet  show  I  unto  you 
a  more  excellent  way.'  And  he  fulfils  this  promise  in  our  text.  The 
short  advice  is,  *  Follow  after  charity.' 

*  What  kind  of  love  is  it  of  which  the  Apostle  speaks  ? '     Who  can 

fuess  this  in  a  world  where  there  is  so  much  love  and  of  so  many 
inds  ?  You  require,  then,  a  definition,  an  explanation  of  love  ?  But 
nothing  is  in  its  nature  less  capable  of  a  definition  than  love.  He 
who  requires  a  description  of  it,  that  he  may  recognise  it,  has  certainly 
never  met  with  it.  But  the  Apostle  does  not  mention  one  out  of  the 
many  kinds  of  love,  but  love  itself;  and  he  who,  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  knows  more  than  one  love,  cannot  certainly  understand 
him.  However  often  our  mind  may  have  rested  upon  our  epistle 
with  pleasure,  we  may  still  need  to  ask  what  love  is.  In  that  case 
the  words  of  the  Apostle  are  not  yet  to  us  unsealed.  There  is  nothing 
simpler  than  the  love  which  the  Apostle  means.  Love  is  nothing  but 
the  pure  nature  of  a  creature,  whose  Creator  is  very  love  itself,  and 
who  is  essentially  nothing  but  love.  There  is  only  one  power  in  God, 
the  power  of  love ;  and  it  is  therefore  original  also  in  man,  created 
after  the  image  of  God,  and  is  the  one  pervading  tendency  in  all  the 
powers  of  life  which  unites  them  harmoniously  in  one  vitality.  In 
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paradise,  love  was  life,  and  life  love.  Naturally,  when  this  tendency 
is  in  man,  he  lays  hold  of  all  the  divine  gifts,  and  appropriates  them 
harmoniously,  for  all  gifts  which  come  from  God  have  in  themselves 
a  power  of  attraction  towards  their  source. 

Our  Apostle  means  this  most  simple  love  of  all,  and  from  the  nature 
of  the  question,  it  is  only  this  which  can  be  intended.  Everything 
else  that  man  calls  love  has  only  a  distant  resemblance  to  single  out 
ward  parts  of  love.  It  is  often,  properly  speaking,  hatred  and  really 
not  love  at  all.  The  love  which  we  mean  is  alone  capable  of  appro 
priating  those  above-mentioned  divine  gifts  of  grace.  The  creature 
attains  to  beauty  only  by  his  return  into  union  and  harmony  with  the 
Creator;  to  knowledge  only  by  becoming  one  with  Him  in  love. 
To  love  God  is  to  recognise  God  and  in  Him  all  truth.  The  creature 
can  have  strength  only  by  turning  to  Him  who  alone  is  powerful, 
from  whom  all  gifts  of  strength  come,  and  who  gives  to  all  men  the 
power  to  strive  to  return  to  Himself. 

H.  The  God  of  grace  and  condescension  has  stooped  so  far  that  He 
measures  us  according  to  our  own  standard.  No  virtue  is  of  any 
value  which  only  refers  to  Him,  and  does  not  really  benefit  our 
brethren.  It  would  not  help  us  if  we  had  any  kind  of  value  before 
Him,  but  were  worthless  to  mankind,  to  our  brethren,  to  the  world. 
We  should  still  be  reprobate  in  His  sight.  What  gives  us,  we  must 
therefore  further  ask  ourselves,  a  true  value  for  the  world,  for  men  ? 
Again,  it  is  nothing  but  love,  and  again  nothing  but  what  we  have 
described — pure  simple  love  of  God  hi  Jesus  Christ. 

Great  and  glorious  gifts  alone  do  not  secure  our  active  influence 
upon  the  greater  or  smaller  circle  of  men  in  which  God  has  placed  us. 
The  greatest  talents  and  powers  are  liable  to  the  greatest  misuse,  and 
may  operate  injuriously  as  well  as  wholesomely;  yes,  through  the 
disorder  of  our  nature,  the  misuse  of  them  is,  as  may  be  easily  under 
stood,  more  frequent  than  the  right  use  of  them.  But  it  is  just  as 
apparent  that  in  the  '  hand  of  love '  they  may  be  employed  for  the 
benefit  of  men. 

The  holy  love  of  God  is  that  which  gives  a  true  value  to  man  for 
his  brethren  and  the  world.  But  our  sinful  race  can  love  God  only 
in  Him  through  whom  He  first  loved  us, — in  Jesus  Christ.  Learn, 
then,  to  believe  on  the  Saviour,  that  thou  mayest  be  able  to  love  God 
throu^i  Him;  love  the  Saviour  without  distraction,  and  thou  wilt 
become  of  true  and  undoubted  value  for  thy  brethren;  thou  wilt 
become  a  citizen  of  this  world  who  will  be  reckoned  from  among  the 
many  who  are  worthless. 

III.  But  not  only  a  citizen  in  this  world, — thy  citizenship  is  already 
in  heaven.  That  is  the  last  thing  which  we  have  to  consider.  Love 
alone  brings  our  earthly  life  into  a  real  relation  to  our  eternal  life, 
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and  assures  us  of  it.  'Charity  never  faileth,'  writes  the  Apostle; 
*  but  whether  there  be  prophecies,  they  shall  fail ;  whether  there  be 
tongues,  they  shall  cease ;  whether  there  be  knowledge,  it  shall  vanish 
away,'  Love  alone  remains  in  eternity;  everything  else,  however 
noble  it  may  be  in  itself,  is  only  a  gift, — a  means  towards  an  end.  If 
the  building  of  the  inner  man,  that  is  to  say,  the  building  of  love,  is 
finished,  the  scaffolding  is  demolished.  If  thou  hast  not  this  pure 
love  for  God  in  Christ,  and  this  is  not  thy  proper  life,  thou  wilt 
certainly  take  nothing  with  thee  into  eternity  but  guilt  and  the  pain 
of  death. 

It  is  only  through  love  that  we  stand  in  a  real  communion  with  the 
world  of  spirits,  comprehend  its  language,  and  unite  in  its  songs  of 
praise.  For  love  is  the  language  of  the  spirit-world,  the  primitive 
language,  the  complete  universal  language  of  all  beings  created  by 
God,  which  is  understood  in  God,  and  in  Him  only,  the  language  of 
God.  It  is  the  characteristic  language  of  the  Christian,  already  in 
this  world — in  thought,  word,  and  deed.  The  world  also  most  easily 
understands  this  language  of  the  Christian ;  and  accordingly  as  he 
speaks  it  more  or  less  fluently  is  he  more  or  less  advanced  in  devotion. 
Let  us  prove  the  grounds  of  our  hearts  by  this  test.  If  we  still 
stammer  with  the  world,  we  have  not  yet  put  on  the  children's 
garment  of  Christianity.  It  is  well  for  us,  however,  if  we  can  say  with 
S.  Paul,  *  When  I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a  child,  I  understood  as  a 
child,  I  thought  as  a  child ;  but  when  I  became  a  man,  I  put  away 
childish  things,' — that  is  to  say,  all  that  was  not  love.  Love  is  our 
spiritual  maturity.  R.  ROTHE. 


Features  of  Charity. 

Charity  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly,  seeketh  not  her  own,  is  not  easily  provoked, 
thinketh  no  evil.     I  CORINTHIANS  xiii.  5. 

I.  /CHARITY  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly.  The  expression 
V_x  in  the  original  is  still  shorter.  Its  first  meaning  is  this :  is 
not  shapeless,  is  not  misshapen,  is  not  indecorous,  rude,  or  unmannerly. 
A  strange  element,  we  might  think,  in  the  composition  of  charity ! 
Not  indecorous,  not  rude,  not  unmannerly — what  has  that  to  do  with 
charity  ?  Reflect  a  little,  and  you  will  perceive  that  this  also  is  no 
small  thing  to  mention,  and  that  it  bears  very  directly  upon  the  grace 
spoken  of. 

In  this,  as  in  other  cases,  we  see  a  thing  best  by  its  opposite.  Have 
we  ever  noticed  such  a  thing  as  indecorum,  unmannerliness,  rudeness, 
in  persons  claiming  to  be  Christians  ?  Yes,  it  is  sometimes  made  a 
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part  of  religion  so  to  be.  There  are  those  who  make  what  they  call 
faithfulness  the  one  virtue.  They  are  so  fearful  of  disguising  their 
own  convictions,  and  so  fearful  of  encouraging  carelessness  or  false 
security  hi  others,  that  they  run  into  an  opposite  extreme,  and  would 
obtrude  upon  the  notice  of  every  passer-by  those  truths  or  those 
feelings  of  which  the  whole  value  is  in  their  depth  and  in  their 
humility.  It  may  be  that  there  are  some  to  whom  God  has  given  a 
peculiar  power  of  startling  others  into  conviction  by  a  mode  of  pre 
senting  His  truths  which  on  other  lips  would  be  simply  offensive  and 
repulsive.  There  may  be  such  persons,  and  He  who  has  peculiarly 
endowed  may  peculiarly  bless.  But  for  others,  for  Christian  persons 
generally,  it  is  not  safe  to  forget  the  special  warning  which  Christ  has 
given  (hi  His  own  emphatic  figure)  against  casting  pearls  before  swine, 
or  the  remarkable  feature  here  presented  to  us  by  this  Apostle  in  the 
delineation  of  the  grace  of  charity,  that  it  is  never  unmannerly. 

True  Christian  charity  is  deeply  concerned  about  the  souls  of  men, 
and  would  count  no  labour  and  no  sacrifice  too  great  if  she  might  but 
save  one.  But  charity  is  not  rudeness,  not  impertinence,  not  self- 
sufficiency,  and  not  arrogance.  One  part  of  charity  is  courtesy.  And, 
depend  upon  it,  courtesy,  which  is  consideration  for  the  feelings  of 
others,  will  in  the  long-run  win  more  souls  to  Christ  than  rudeness. 
Where  we  are  sure  that  courtesy  is  genuine  ;  not  timidity,  not  time 
serving,  not  a  mere  wish  to  please,  but  a  delicacy  of  perception  and 
a  tenderness  of  feeling  ;  there  nothing  is  so  attractive ;  attractive,  not 
only  in  the  sense  of  conciliating  personal  regard,  but  even  in  the  sense 
of  recommending  godliness  and  drawing  minds  and  hearts  to  Christ 

II.  Secondly,  charity  seeketh  not  her  own. 

All  seek  their  own,  S.  Paul  complains,  not  the  things  which  are 
Jesus  Christ's.  How  true  a  saying !  How  prevalent,  how  almost 
universal,  is  the  spirit  of  self-seeking !  When  man,  in  the  fall,  broke 
loose  from  God,  he  broke  loose  also  from  his  brother.  The  natural 
man  is  not  ungodly  only ;  he  is  selfish  too.  In  fact,  it  is  only  in  God 
that  hearts  can  really  meet.  It  is  only  so  far  as  it  succeeds  in  turning 
both  alike  to  God,  that  any  ministry  can  be  effectual  (to  use  the 
language  of  the  last  verse  of  the  Old  Testament)  in  '  turning  the 
heart  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  and  the  heart  of  the  children  to 
their  fathers ' :  they  meet  in  Him  as  their  common  centre. 

In  serving  others,  we  may  be  thinking  of  ourselves,  even  without 
aiming  at  gratitude.  We  may  do  it  as  a  duty,  as  a  means  of  gaining 

good  for  ourselves,  of  promoting  our  own  salvation,  or  even  with  some 
ngering  relics  of  an  idea  of  merit.    Do  not  think  that  I  would  strain 
too  far  the  demand  of  a  disinterested  motive.    It  is  well  for  the  world 
that  charity  should  work  hi  it  anyhow,  from  any  motive.     And  it  is 
far  better,  even  for  ourselves,  that  we  should  be  diligent  in  the  service 
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of  others,  whatever  the  imperfection  of  our  motive,  than  not  diligent 
And  we  may  pass  through  lower  motives  to  higher ;  gradually  purify 
ing  our  work  from  the  dross  of  selfishness  as  we  go  on  and  get  forward. 
Still  I  think  that  it  is  good  for  us,  both  as  an  exercise  of  salutary 
humiliation,  and  still  more  as  a  means  of  casting  out  evil  from  our 
hearts  and  lives,  to  contemplate  the  diviner  form  of  a  real  Christian 
charity  as  it  is  set  before  us  in  the  pages  of  Holy  Scripture  :  to  remind 
ourselves,  for  example,  that  then  only  is  charity  perfect,  even  as  its 
Source  and  its  Inspirer  is  perfect,  when  in  no  sense  it  seeks  its  own ; 
when  neither  the  desire  of  human  applause  or  human  gratitude,  nor 
even  the  desire  of  self-improvement,  much  less  of  self-approval  or  self- 
justifying,  has  any  place  in  it,  but  the  heart  has  learnt  something  of 
that  most  sublime  of  all  exercises  of  self-forgetfulness  and  self-sacrifice 
to  which  S.  Paul  had  risen  when  he  wrote  the  memorable  though 
sometimes  misunderstood  sentence,  '  I  could  wish  that  I  myself  were 
accursed  from  Christ  for  my  brethren.' 

in.  The  text  tells  us  that  *  charity  is  not  easily  provoked.'  I  fear 
we  must  confess  that  the  word  easily  is  no  part  of  the  verse  as  S.  Paul 
wrote  it.  Whence  it  crept  in,  I  know  not.  Whether  it  was  really 
felt  that  the  rule  was  beyond  human  reach  without  it ;  or  whether 
some  mere  accident  occasioned  its  insertion  ;  these  questions  are  com 
paratively  unimportant :  but  I  fear  that  we  must  read  the  words 
without  modification, '  Charity  is  not  provoked.' 

It  is  not  said  that  charity  is  never  angry.  On  the  contrary,  we  read 
of  our  Lord  Himself  that  on  one  occasion  He  looked  round  upon  an 
audience  '  with  anger,  being  grieved  for  the  hardness  of  their  hearts.'1 
And  the  same  holj  Apostle,  whose  words  are  now  before  us,  writes 
elsewhere,  *  Be  ye  angry,  and  sin  not ' :  implying  that  all  anger  is  not 
sinfuL  It  is  right  to  be  indignant  at  some  things  :  we  may  well  wish 
that  there  were  more  amongst  us  than  there  is  of  righteous  indigna 
tion  at  things  mean  and  shameful,  acts  of  revenge  and  lust  and  cruelty. 
S.  Paul  says  of  himself,  l  Who  is  offended,'  that  is,  caused  to  offend, 
hindered  and  injured  in  his  Christian  course,  *  and  I  burn  not?'  that 
is,  with  holy  anger  on  his  behalf. 

'  Charity  is  not  provoked '  refers  to  different  matters.  It  follows 
closely  upon,  and  indeed  springs  directly  out  of  the  foregoing  par 
ticular,  'seeketh  not  her  own.'  Selfishness,  self-pleasing,  and  self- 
seeking,  is  the  common  cause  of  provocation.  If  we  had  no  self  in  us 
we  should  not  be  provoked,  no,  not  once  in  a  thousand  times,  as  we 
now  are.  How  seldom  does  provocation  really  arise  out  of  disinterested 
care  for  the  good  of  others  !  How  seldom  are  we,  like  our  Lord, 
simply  grieved  because  of  the  hardness  of  another's  heart ;  simply 
concerned  to  think  of  the  dishonour  done  to  God,  and  the  risk  brought 
upon  a  brother's  soul  by  unbelief,  ungodliness,  and  sin.  If  we  would 
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be  of  any  use  one  to  another ;  if  we  would  move  in  the  world  as 
Christ's  witnesses,  whether  among  equals  or  among  inferiors ;  we  mu&t 
pray  without  ceasing  for  a  gentle  and  a  loving  soul ;  even  for  *  that 
ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  is  in  the  sight  of  God  of 
great  price.' 

IV.  'Charity  thinketh  no  evil."*  This  is  a  different  thing  from 
*  Charity  believeth  all  things,  or  hopeth  all  things,'  of  which  we  read 
below.  Thinketh  no  evil  is,  properly,  reckoneth  not  that  which  is 
evil.  In  other  words,  Christian  charity  is  shown  hi  not  keeping  an 
account  of  injuries  or  of  unkindnesses ;  in  not  registering  and  record 
ing  acts  or  words  of  neglect,  contempt,  or  wrong ;  in  not  entering 
such  things  in  the  tablets  of  memory,  as  if  for  a  future  day  of  human 
reckoning  or  of  divine  retribution.  Some  minds  are  strangely  tena 
cious  of  such  things. 

Let  us  have  new  tablets  this  Lent !  Let  us  agree  to  cancel  all 
outstanding  debts  !  Let  us  turn  our  thoughts  from  earthly  dues  to 
heavenly  ;  from  things  owing  to  us  to  things  owing  by  us  ;  yes,  owing 
by  us  both  to  man  and  God  !  Let  us  start  afresh  !  Let  charity 
reckon  no  evil :  let  charity  destroy  her  old  account-books,  and  forget 
the  past !  We  cannot  deal  with  our  own  sins  till  we  have  done  with 
those  of  others.  'If  thou  bring  thy  gift  to  the  altar,  and  there 
rememberest  that  thy  brother  hath  ought  against  thee,'  or  thou  thy 
self  (might  we  not  venture  to  add  ?)  against  thy  brother,  *  leave  there 
thy  gift  before  the  altar,  and  go  thy  way :  first  be  reconciled  to  thy 
thy  brother,  and  then  come  and  offer  thy  gift.'  '  Forgive  us  our  tres 
passes,  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us.' 

DEAN  VAUGHAN. 


Individual  Faithfulness. 

Love  seeketh  not  her  own.     i  CORINTHIANS  xiii.  5. 

I.  r  I  "'HE  reason  why  no  sincere  worker  for  God  is  long  left  with 
JL  nothing  to  do  is  that  God's  ways  of  work  are  very  manifold. 
Martha  is  working  in  one  way  while  she  is  providing  for  her  Lord, 
Mary  in  another  while  she  listens  humbly  at  His  feet ;  Elijah  works 
in  one  way  when  he  scorches  up  Jezebels  and  Baal  priests  with  words 
of  flame,  Elisha  in  another  among  courts  and  quiet  homes  ;  Savona 
rola  serves  his  Lord  in  one  way  with  his  mighty  thunderings,  Fra 
Angelico  in  another  with  his  soft  pictures.  '  All  flesh  is  not  the  same 
flesh ;  one  star  differeth  from  another  star  in  glory.'  But  however 
small  the  taper,  however  dim  the  flame,  every  one  of  us  may  at  least 
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uplift  his  flickering  rush-light  in  the  great  illumination.  In  nature 
the  lion  pacing  the  moonlight  sands  shows  God's  glory,  and  so  does 
the  bee  murmuring  in  the  foxglove's  bell ;  the  pink  shell  on  the  shore 
fulfils  its  appointed  functions  as  perfectly  as  leviathan  whitening  the 
tempestuous  seas.  Nor  is  it  otherwise  in  the  world  of  men,  and 
because  we  are  infinitely  below  the  highest  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  herd  with  the  basest  and  most  unclean.  If  we  cannot  soar  as 
eagles,  let  us  at  least  fly  with  sparrows.  The  man  with  one  talent 
may  more  laudably  and  more  faithfully  serve  God  than  he  with  five. 

For  bad  and  selfish  men ;  for  religionists  whose  whole  religion  is 
party,  and  who  live  only  to    squabble  with  and  to  slander  their 
brethren  ;  for  the  many  rich  and  the  many  poor  whose  one  aim  it  is 
to  feed  to  the  full  their  own  hearts'  lusts,  the  days  may  be  at  hand 
when  the  lightnings  which  now  flicker  on  the  horizon  shall  blaze 
about  their  heads.     But  if  a  man  be  among  the  very  humblest  of  the 
faithful- 
He  shall  not  dread  misfortune's  angry  mien, 
Nor  idly  sink  beneath  her  onset  rude. 

n.  This  faithfulness,  then,  is  incumbent  on  every  one  of  us.  Think 
not  that  to  do  our  duty  in  life,  to  give  back  to  God  something  better 
than  the  crumbling  dust  of  corrupting  bodies  and  the  leprosy  of 
dwarfed  and  dwindling  souls,  needs  on  our  part  any  magnificent 
theatre,  any  superhuman  endeavours,  any  unobtainable  eminences. 
That  is  not  it ;  it  needs  only  to  travel  round  the  quiet  walk  with  God, 
to  which  every  one  of  us  is  pledged  by  baptism. 

Externals  will  not  save  us,  neither  fast  nor  feast,  nor  service,  nor 
general  respectability,  nor  religious  scrupulosity,  nor  to  bow  the  head 
like  a  bulrush,  nor  to  say,  '  Lord,  Lord  ! '  nor  will  anything  avail 
us  but  that  life  of  obedience  which  is  the  true  test  of  the  forgiven 
penitent.  For  every  one  of  us,  until  we  have  exchanged  the  state  of 
sin  for  the  state  of  grace,  there  is  but  one  first  message  to  begin  with : 
'  Wash  you,  make  you  clean,  put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings  from 
before  Mine  eyes ;  cease  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do  well,  seek  judgment, 
relieve  the  oppressed,  judge  the  fatherless,  plead  for  the  widow.'  Do 
this,  and  it  shall  be  well  with  you  and  well  with  England,  for  the 
mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it. 

Beyond  all  doubt  it  is  the  carelessness  as  to  these  individual  duties 
which  makes  the  world  what  it  is.  It  is  the  neglect  which  comes  of 
personal  sinfulness  and  the  personal  insincerity  of  millions.  To  hearts 
once  purified  from  self  and  touched  by  the  grace  of  God  nothing  is 
dearer  than  to  help  earth's  immense  and  trampled  multitudes  by 
saving  souls  for  which  Christ  died.  Be  not  deceived.  A  bad  man 
cannot  do  good,  and  a  good  man  cannot  do  otherwise. 
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To  take  a  personal  part  in  considering  the  poor,  tending  the  sick, 
teaching  the  young — that  is  most  blessed  work,  not  open  or  possible 
to  all ;  but  there  are  hundreds  of  you  here  to  whom  it  would  be  most 
easily  possible  who  yet  refuse  its  duty  and  its  blessedness.  What  are 
you  doing  to  improve  the  general  theory  and  practice  of  our  modern 
life  ?  What  are  you  doing  to  set  before  your  fellow-men  the  example 
of  loftier  ideals,  to  create  in  England  a  nobler  and  more  Christian 
public  opinion,  to  bring  up  your  households  in  the  true  faith  and  fear 
of  God,  to  show  that  life  was  not  meant  for  vulgar  ambition  and  yet 
more  vulgar  comfort  worship,  but  that  we  might  serve  God  here  and 
enjoy  Him  for  ever  in  heaven  hereafter?  Ask  yourselves  searchingly, 
every  one  of  you  :  '  Am  I  doing  any  harm  in  the  world  ? '  and  if  you 
are  able  to  lay  your  hand  upon  your  heart  before  your  God,  and  to 
answer  *  No '  to  that  question,  tnen  ask  yourselves  individually  the 
second  question,  and  ask  it  as  searchingly  before  your  God :  c  Am  I 
doing  any  good  ? ' 

In  conclusion,  say  not  that  these  are  but  trivial  things,  wherewith 
to  avert  the  lurid  menace  of  the  sky.  They  are  the  only  means  which 
God  gives  individually  to  you ;  tney  are  sufficient  means ;  they  are 
the  means  required  by  God  Himself.  Individual  faithfulness  !  With 
out  that  there  is  no  remedy.  Even  were  it  no  remedy  God  still  says 
to  you :  '  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead  ;  follow  thou  Me.'  If  we  save 
ourselves  by  taking  hold  of  the  salvation  which  Christ  has  provided 
for  us,  we  help  to  save  the  world.  With  three  hundred  of  the  faithful 
Gideon  routed  the  Amalekites ;  ten  righteous  men  would  have  sufficed 
to  save  Sodom  from  its  rain  of  fire.  On  the  side  of  the  mighty  tower 
you  see  a  thin  and  fragile  rod.  That  rod  saves  the  mighty  tower ;  it 
attracts  the  all-shattering  electric  flame  with  which  the  stormy  air  is 
full,  and  conveys  it  harmlessly  into  the  earth.  Such  a  lightning-rod 
is  every  man  to  the  city  and  the  nation  to  which  he  belongs.  His 
one  desire  will  be  to  win  some,  to  do  some  good  for  his  fellow-men, 
and,  if  need  be,  even  to  perish  in  winning  it.  We  cannot  at  the  best 
do,  individually,  much.  We  have  but  one  life  given  us — but  one 
second,  that  is,  in  God's  eternity — to  do  it  in  ;  but  it  becomes  majestic 
as  part  of  one  great  living  whole,  and  every  true  life  is  only  a  true 
life  at  all  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  echo  and  the  continuation  of  the  one 
great  life  of  love,  of  which  the  one  object  was  to  seek  and  to  save  the 
lost  DEAN  FARRAR. 
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Unfailing  Love. 

Charity  never  faileth.     I  CORINTHIANS  xiii.  8. 

I.  npEMPERAMENT  has,  we  are  often  told,  a  great  deal  to  do 
JL  with  religion ;  and  if  we  use  the  word  in  its  old-fashioned 
sense,  we  are  not  without  experience  of  the  truth  of  the  saying ;  it 
certainly  does  make  a  great  difference  as  to  the  way  in  which  men 
look  on  things  in  general,  and  on  the  principles  and  conduct  of 
religion  in  particular.  But  temperament  in  common  language 
means  a  good  deal  more  than  the  physical  admixture  of  certain  con 
stitutional  ingredients  ;  it  is  almost  equivalent  to  character  in  its 
application  to  individual,  family,  and  national  features  of  mind, 
habit,  and  temper.  And.  thus  expanded,  it  certainly  plays  a  very 
great  and  conspicuous  part  in  religious  history. 

In  one  aspect  religion  forms  character ;  in  another,  character  so 
modifies  religion,  in  almost  all  departments  of  its  working,  that  it  is 
scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  everything  but  the  inseparable 
and  essential  basis  of  spiritual  life,  it  may  be  said  to  form  it ;  not 
creating,  but  moulding  and  fashioning,  and  setting  it  in  relation  to 
external  life,  and  other  modes  of  thinking  of  life,  and  the  ways, 
beliefs,  and  practices  of  other  men.  And  I  suppose  that  this  mutual 
action  of  the  two  elements  constitutes  a  considerable  factor  in  the 
production  of  that  condition  of  things  in  which  the  world  at  large, 
and  Christendom  especially,  now  finds  itself. 

We  believe  that  the  truth  of  Christianity  and  the  picture  of  the 
example  of  Jesus,  which,  for  instance,  we  have  in  the  epistle  of  this 
morning,  is  an  universal  truth  and  an  universal  example,  a  truth 
which  should  satisfy  all  instincts  and  an  example  that  should  mould 
all  temperaments ;  still  the  truth  itself  and  the  law  of  the  example, 
like  the  light  of  the  sun  which  is  the  figure  of  it,  strikes  different  eyes 
variously  according  to  their  point  of  view,  and  breaks  into  rays  of 
prismatic  colouring  which  depends  for  its  realisation  on  the  varied 
capacity  of  the  beholder  or  the  special  media  by  which  it  is  appre 
hended.  The  varied  temperaments  catch  the  light  of  different  angles, 
and  in  different  attitudes. 

II.  With  all  the  diversities  of  temperament,  there  is  but  one  and 
the  same  human  nature ;  man,  in  all  climates,  under  all  constitutions, 
with  all  sorts  of  histories,  traditions,  and  disciplines,  is  essentially  the 
same,  with  body  and  soul,  heart  and  affections,  mind  and  spirit,  in 
the  same  conformation,  the  same  passions,  the  same  capacities,  the 
same  liabilities  to  temptation.  The  human  nature  which  the  Saviour 
took  was  integral  human  nature,  and  the  law  of  the  example,  which 
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He  gave  us  is  a  law  which,  with  the  acceptance  of  the  means  that 
He  gives  us  of  obeying  it,  is  fitted  for  the  common  constitution  of  all 
men.  There  is  no  temperament,  or  nationality,  or  the  like,  to  which 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  unintelligible,  or  the  picture  of  the  most 
excellent  gift  of  charity  an  ideal  which  is  transcendental  in  its  un- 
meaningness.  In  putting  this  first  I  am  not  setting  the  doctrinal 
side  of  Christianity  apart  as  below  the  moral,  simply  proceeding  on 
the  teaching  that  to  those  who  do  His  will  the  revelation  of  His 
doings  shall  be  made  clear.  *  He  that  hath  My  commandments  and 
keepeth  them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  Me ;  and  he  that  loveth  Me  shall 
be  loved  of  My  Father,  and  I  will  love  him  and  will  manifest  Myself 
unto  him.'  So  far  forth  Christianity  is  an  universal  religion,  and  out 
of  every  nation,  and  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  they  come,  to 
whom  the  gospel  as  everlasting,  has  been  preached,  who  join  in  the 
triumph  of  the  Lamb. 

III.  The  diversity  of  men's  views  and  interpretations  of  the  truth 
of  the  gospel  is  no  more  an  objection  to  the  reality  of  that  truth 
than  it  is  to  the  reality  of  any  other  possible  resentment  of  truth. 
But  whilst  we  claim  finality  and  universality  for  the  truth  of  the 
gospel,  we  do  not  pretend  that  the  complete  vindication  of  its  unity 
and  indivisibility  is  as  yet  accorded ;  nor  that  it  will  be,  until  all 
partiality  and  speciality  of  human  vision  is  taken  away.  Until  then 
we  see  in  part,  and  prophesy  in  part.  We  seize  on  a  principle  and 
work  it  out,  logically  it  may  be,  but  independently ;  if  all  the  minds 
employed  on  such  studies  could  work  equably  and  logically  together, 
the  consistency  of  the  expansion  would  be  vindicated  speedily,  for  one 
would  correct  and  limit,  interpret  and  combine  with  another,  although 
even  then  men  would  still  insist  on  the  greater  cogency  of  the  par 
ticular  they  had  themselves  developed.  The  day  will  certainly  come 
when,  to  those  who  wait  for  it,  this  unity  and  indivisibility  of  the 
truth,  and  of  the  Church  of  God  which  is  the  pillar  and  ground  of  it, 
will  be  made  manifest ;  the  day  when  we  shall  know  who  now  believe, 
and  they  who  have  despised  shall  wonder  and  perish.  But  what,  whilst 
we  are  waiting,  what  about  our  own  realisation  of  such  part  of  the 
truth  as  has  become  real  to  us  ?  Are  we  to  undervalue  it  because  it  is 
certainly  not  the  whole  of  the  truth,  or  are  we  to  surrender  it  because 
others,  with  whom  we  want  to  agree,  reject  it  and  expect  us  to  give 
up  our  measure  of  life  for  peace'  sake  ?  Once  for  all,  let  us  be  quite 
sure  that  the  universality,  unity,  and  finality  of  gospel  truth  will 
never  be  vindicated  by  the  throwing  away  of  such  sections  of  it  as 
have  been  realised  severally  by  thoughtful  and  faithful  men.  The 
revelation  of  the  integrity  of  the  truth,  in  God's  due  time,  will 
prove  the  certainty  of  such  partial  views  of  it  as  men,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  have  worked  out  in  this  life,  even  to 
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the  reconciling  of  what  are  seeming  contradictions,  by  showing  its 
consistency  in  proportion  and  connection.  Constituted  as  we  are,  by 
the  very  nature  of  the  faith  that  is  in  us,  we  are  bound  to  hold 
fast  that  which  we  have  realised ;  we  will  not  let  go  the  measure  of 
light  that  is  vouchsafed  to  us ;  we  will  not  confuse  it  with  other 
lights  that  are  not  vouched  for  to  us  by  the  same  proofs  or  by  like 
experience.  The  final  revelation  will  justify  those  who  believe, 
holding  the  truth,  not  in  confusion,  but  in  love. 

BISHOP  STUBBS. 

Childish  Things. 

When  I  became  a  man,  I  put  away  childish  things.     I  COR.  ziii.  II. 

I.  TTTHAT  are  the  childish  things  you  must  put  away  if  you 
VV  would  be  true  soldiers  and  servants  of  Christ  ?  First  of 
all,  put  away  idleness.  Work  is  noble,  idleness  is  contemptible.  The 
idle  man  cumbers  the  ground.  How  can  you  waste  your  time  and 
yet  be  of  service  to  Him  who  said,  '  My  Father  worketh  hitherto 
and  I  work '  ?  It  is  not  a  question  so  much  of  working  so  many 
hours  on  any  particular  day,  but  of  letting  no  day  pass  without 
doing  some  work.  Nulla  dies  sine  lined.  The  addition  of  so  much 
as  a  line  to  the  picture  is  not  without  its  value,  if  only  a  line  be 
added  every  day. 

II.  And  for  the  second,  which  is  closely  allied  to  the  first — put 
away  thoughtlessness.  Most  of  us  have  serious  convictions  deep 
down  in  our  hearts,  but  how  often  these  convictions  are  disguised 
under  a  veil  of  frivolity.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  so  many  of  us, 
though  anxious  to  make  a  favourable  impression  on  our  neighbours, 
hide  from  them  what  is  best  and  exhibit  what  is  least  good. 

HI.  Put  away  carelessness,  I  mean  carelessness  especially  in  matters 
of  religion.  The  foundation  of  religious  faith  is,  I  will  say  not 
shaken,  but  seriously  assailed.  It  is  not  enough  to  put  away  childish 
things,  but  to  put  on  Christ  in  His  humility,  His  purity  and  His 
love,  is  the  mission  to  which  God  calls  you  in  your  time. 

J.  '£.  C.  WELLDON. 

Childhood  and  Manhood. 

When  I  was  a  child  I  spake  as  a  child,  I  understood  as  a  child,  I  thought  as  a 
child;  but  when  I  became  a  man,  I  put  away  childish  things,  l  COR.  xiii.  n. 

*\\  7HEN  I  became  a  man!'     It  is  the  man  that  meets  us  in 

V  V       S.  Paul,  the  grown  man  in  energetic  possession  of  all  that 

lends  force  and  purpose  to  our  completed  manhood.     He  has  thrown 
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away  behind  him  all  the  preliminaries  that  belong  to  childhood. 
Childhood  is  suggestive,  tentative,  experimental.  It  feels  lazily 
about  on  all  sides,  testing  the  various  paths  open  to  it,  anxious 
only  to  try  them  all  and  to  pledge  itself  to  none.  It  loves  the 
manifold,  the  new,  the  changing,  the  indefinite.  It  wants  to  taste 
this  and  touch  that,  and  ever  to  pass  on,  ever  to  pursue  that  which  is 
always  on  the  edge  of  being  caught.  Hope  beckons,  hope  calls,  like 
the  cuckoo's  cry  which  passes  '  from  hill  to  hill,  at  once  far  off  and 
near.'  So  childhood  roams  and  rambles  and  wanders ;  it  cannot  be 
fixed  or  combined.  The  world  is  a  magic  home,  and  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  wonders  that  it  may  hold  concealed.  Childhood  obeys  its 
own  impressions,  and  at  one  moment  it  would  saunter,  at  another  it 
would  hurry  and  race,  and  then  nothing  must  check  it.  Childhood 
dreams,  it  moves  along  in  imaginative  musings,  it  hangs  over  running 
streams,  it  falls  asleep  to  the  babbling  waters.  All  this  is  what 
childhood  means ;  this  is  its  charm,  its  glory. 

And  all  this  S.  Paul  has  left  behind  him.  If  we  look  for  any  of 
this  in  him  we  shall  find  none  of  it.  It  is  passed  and  over,  the 
delicious  day  of  expansion  and  ease  and  splendid  illusion.  All  his 
boats  are  burnt,  he  can  never  go  back  ;  every  fragment  of  his  life  to 
come  must  take  its  colour  from  an  imperious  decision.  By  it  he  is 
made  or  marred  for  ever.  Right  on  into  the  eternity  beyond  death, 
he  will  still  be  stamped  with  its  hand  ;  he  will  be  the  man  who  pledged 
himself  in  that  fashion,  who  sent  his  whole  raft  down  that  channel, 
who  made  that  great  and  final  committal.  That  S.  Paul  had  done, 
and  in  doing  it  he  had  achieved  the  supreme  and  heroic  end  of  man 
hood,  for  our  manhood  wins  its  realisation  in  the  conscious  surrender 
of  itself  to  a  recognised  purpose  of  God.  This  is  its  peculiar  priest 
hood  ;  in  this  it  obtains  its  freedom,  the  freedom  of  a  man  who  is  no 
longer  a  child,  subject  to  masters  and  guardians,  and  agencies  that 
direct  him  from  without;  no  longer  a  child,  under  the  tyranny  of 
passions  and  powers  that  sway  him  hither  and  thither ;  he  knows  not 
why  or  how  he  has  become  a  man,  a  master  of  himself,  and  in  the 
right  of  that  self-mastery  has  stepped  out  into  the  open  and  has 
made,  there  in  the  eye  of  God,  the  deed  of  dedication. 

II.  We  somehow  still  go  on  asking  of  religion  but  one  thing — that 
it  should  make  us  happy.  Directly  it  asks  more  of  us  than  this, 
directly  it  enforces  more  uncomfortable  demands,  we  cannot  make  it 
out ;  we  are  angry  and  disappointed.  Yes,  is  not  this  to  insist  that 
faith  should  not  only  begin  in  the  temper  and  spirit  of  a  child,  but 
that  it  should  end  there — should  never  grow  up,  should  incur  the 
responsibilities  of  manhood  ?  A  child  asks  how  to  be  happy,  but  a 
man  asks  how  to  serve,  how  to  work,  how  to  do  something,  how  to 
decide,  how  to  push  a  resolution  through,  how  to  persevere  to  the 
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end,  how  to  fight  it  out,  how  to  spend  himself.  That  is  *  the  man/ 
that  is  his  part,  and  for  this  he  must  ask  with  reason  instead  of 
impulse,  with  precise  intentions  rather  than  vague  visions,  with 
trained  and  chastened  determination  instead  of  buoyant  aspiration. 
He  obeys  the  sterner  stress.  Everybody  accepts  this  lot  in  secular 
affairs ;  why  not  in  religion  ?  True,  the  child-heart  must  still  prompt 
and  kindle  the  inward  motions  of  faith,  but  the  actual  work  to  be 
achieved  by  faith  as  the  days  go  on  must  more  and  more  be  taken 
up  by  those  tougher  ministers,  the  deliberate  reason,  the  disciplined 
will.  These  are  the  capacities  that  come  forward  to  take  up  the 
running,  as  it  were,  as  the  early  impetus  fails.  Our  faith  (we  are  to 
learn)  is  not  a  private  joy  only,  but  a  public  servant.  It  has  a  task 
to  fulfil,  an  obligation  to  meet,  a  warfare  to  press,  a  society  to  enrich. 
It  cannot  undertake  those  duties  while  it  remains  in  a  child-state, 
while  it  asks  how  can  it  be  happy.  It  must  become  a  man,  it  must 
pass  up  into  the  necessities  that  accompany  manhood.  A  man  must 
think,  where  a  child  would  feel ;  a  man  must  be  conscious  of  what  he 
is  about,  where  a  child  can  afford  to  follow  its  own  inspiration.  It 
must  be  so ;  to  deny  it  in  religion  is  to  assert  that  in  religion  we 
must  for  ever  remain  children,  that  there  is  no  room  in  religion  for 
the  exercise  of  a  man's  special  capacities  of  reason  and  resolution,  no 
opportunity  for  a  man's  peculiar  service. 

And  one  more  note  of  this  manly  life  will  appear  if  we  are  true  to 
our  proper  growth.  Not  only  will  our  faith  become  thoughtful  and 
conscious,  and  therefore  dogmatic,  but  our  life  will  have  in  it  the 
touch  of  asceticism,  of  mortification.  Here  again,  we  recoil.  Is  not 
the  Christian  faith  in  God,  the  good  Father,  in  the  incarnate  Son  ? 
Does  it  not  sanction  and  hallow  all  human  joys,  all  earthly  beauty  ? 
Was  not  all  made  by  God  ?  Is  not  our  heart  set  free  to  leap  and 
sing  and  be  glad  in  the  house  of  the  will  ?  Why  scourge  and  discip 
line  and  pain  ?  There  it  is  again,  the  childhood  of  faith  still  speak 
ing.  As  a  child  let  it  learn  that  all  things  become  new,  that  all 
things  can  be  innocent,  can  be  pure.  'Let  it  taste  and  see  how 
gracious  the  Lord  is/  But  as  a  man  it  has  a  definite  task ;  it  must 
make  its  choice,  it  must  bend  itself  to  the  work.  And  this  narrows 
the  field,  this  fixes  the  bands,  and  for  this  the  heart  must  be  curbed, 
and  the  body  mastered,  buffeted,  bruised,  until  it  be  conformed  to 
the  service  of  Him  who  was  bound  with  cords  and  stripped  and 
scourged.  CANON  SCOTT  HOLLAND. 
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Through  a  Glass,  darkly. 

Now  we  see  through  a  glass,  darkly.     I  CORINTHIANS  xiii.  12. 

THOSE  who  have  read  the  history  of  early  Christianity,  by  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  and  refined  of  French  writers,  will 
recall  a  passage  in  which  he  condemns  S.  Paul  for  never  undergoing, 
at  least  in  the  close  of  his  life,  that  disenchantment  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  lot  of  every  great  mind.  *  S.  Paul,'  he  says,  '  is  not  free 
from  the  defect  which  repels  us  in  all  sectaries :  he  believes  stolidly. 
We  should  wish  him  at  times,  like  ourselves,  to  sit  wearied  beside  the 
road,  and  to  recognise  the  vanity  of  all  fixed  opinions.'  (Renan, 
U Antichrist,  pp.  101  ff.)  The  sure  faith  of  S.  Paul  is  so  alien  to  the 
temper  of  the  writer  that  he  cannot  forgive  the  Apostle  for  retaining  to 
the  end  that  triumphant  assurance  which  bears  him  on  through  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  his  earlier  career.  Is  there  not  in  such  a 
passage  a  touch  of  levity  that  mars  the  effect  of  a  work  regarded  from 
a  literary  point  of  view,  as  well  as  a  lack  of  the  tenderness  and 
sympathy  without  which  no  right  estimate  of  a  great  personality  can 
ever  be  formed  ?  S.  Paul  certainly  was  in  no  danger  of  coming  to 
regard  his  whole  life  as  a  long  mistake.  But  he  had  undergone  all 
through  his  career  that  kind  of  disenchantment  which  comes  to  every 
one  who  goes  outside  his  own  door,  and  labours  on  behalf  of  any  cause, 
however  excellent.  S.  Paul  had  borne  the  severest  trials  botn  in  his 
outer  and  in  his  inner  experience.  He  endured  afflictions,  necessities, 
distresses;  without  were  fightings,  within  were  fears;  and  lest  he 
should  glory  in  the  revelation  vouchsafed  to  him,  the  thorn  in  the 
flesh  was  laid  on  him,  the  messenger  of  Satan  to  buffet  him.  In  his 
converts  he  was  disappointed.  Men  he  trusted  fell  away  from  him. 
Some  could  not  rise  to  the  height  of  Christian  liberty,  and  fled  back 
to  the  bondage  from  which  Christ  had  set  them  free  :  others  relapsed 
into  sin  such  as  was  not  even  named  among  the  Gentiles.  As  time 
went  on  the  perversions  of  error  increased — error  the  more  insidious 
because  it  had  the  form  of  godliness  but  denied  the  power  thereof. 
Even  the  gifts  which  were  poured  out  by  the  Spirit  on  the  Church 
might  be  abused;  and  the  Apostle  had  to  recall  his  hearers  from 
these  outward  signs  to  a  more  excellent  way.  It  is  impossible  to 
think  of  trial  and  disappointment  which  S.  Paul  had  not  experienced. 
But  he  cannot  be  disenchanted  of  his  faith  in  Christ:  every  fresh 
shock  ouly  strengthens  it.  So  it  must  have  been  till  the  end. 
Nothing  short  of  a  miracle  in  human  nature  could  have  have  changed 
the  belief  which,  in  spite  of  every  adverse  circumstance,  had  been 
growing  and  deepening  for  a  lifetime.  In  the  supreme  hour,  of  which 
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we  know  so  little,  we  are  yet  justly  sure  that  the  Apostle  was  upheld 
by  Him  on  whom  He  trusted,  and  that  then,  as  in  his  lifetime,  the 
teaching  of  the  Crucified  bore  its  ripened  fruit :  '  My  grace  is  sufficient 
for  thee ;  My  strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness.* 

But  S.  Paul  with  all  the  certainty  of  his  faith  confesses  that  here 
*  we  see  through  a  glass,  darkly.'  The  Greek  is  not  literally  rendered 
in  the  Authorised  Version.  But  whatever  be  the  exact  meaning  of 
the  original,  it  affirms,  even  more  emphatically  than  the  current 
translation,  the  enigmatical  character  of  truth,  and  the  imperfection 
of  the  organs  by  which  it  is  apprehended.  A  similar  thought  is 
somewhat  differently  expressed  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians.  'We  have  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels,  that  the 
excellency  of  the  power  may  be  of  God  and  not  of  us.'  Perfection 
belongs  only  to  God.  Even  His  chosen  vessels  are  of  earth,  and  the 
truth  which  they  are  commissioned  to  declare  is  obscured  by  the 
inherent  defects  of  the  human  agencies  which  are  its  ministers. 

I.  The  principle  which  S.  Paul  here  enunciates  has  far-reaching 
applications.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  one  of  the  consequences  which 
directly  flow  from  it — the  need  of  patience  in  the  intellectual  treat 
ment  of  religious  truth, — which  is  yet  consistent  with  an  assurance  in 
which  our  nature,  like  that  of  S.  Paul,  may  repose. 

The  discussion  of  religious  problems  has  long  been  forced  on  the 
attention  of  every  one.  It  has  always  had  an  attraction  for  English 
writers  and  thinkers,  though  from  time  to  time  the  arguments  vary 
and  the  centre  of  interest  shifts  its  position.  Even  those  who  acknow 
ledge  that  such  questions  have  to  be  faced  may  regret  the  necessity 
forced  on  them.  The  trusting  faith,  which  is  the  natural  attitude  of 
so  many  of  the  most  refined  as  well  as  of  the  simplest  intellects,  is 
not  always  possible.  There  are  many  minds,  masculine  as  well  as 
feminine,  for  whose  intellectual  as  well  as  moral  and  spiritual  develop 
ment  it  would  be  better  to  set  these  questions  aside,  and  either  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  or  in  the  quiet  performance  of  their  daily 
duties,  to  preserve  unchanged  and  unchallenged  the  pious  beliefs  and 
practices  of  a  childlike  faith.  But  we  must  acknowledge  facts. 
Such  questions  have  become  a  staple  of  popular  literature ;  they  are 
not  and  cannot  be  secluded  from  the  field  of  popular  discussion. 
The  search  after  religious  truth  makes  higher  demands  on  the  moral 
even  than  on  the  mental  qualities  of  the  student.  Yet  with  how 
light  a  spirit  it  is  often  handled.  The  subject  has  to  be  properly 
treated,  and  therefore  has  to  be  presented  in  clear  outline,  so  that  the 
ordinary  reader  may  feel  that  he  has  the  whole  question  in  a  nutshell, 
that  he  has  disposed  of  it,  and  can  now  pass  on  to  something  else. 

There  are  men  who,  in  the  maturity  of  their  powers,  do  not  come 
back  upon  the  hasty  conclusions  of  their  early  days  in  respect  to  the 
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faith  of  Christ.  It  is  a  subject  which  is  excepted  from  patient  and 
careful  review.  They  are  content  to  ignore  the  mass  of  evidence 
which,  as  life  goes  on,  comes  through  the  intellectual  as  well  as  the 
moral  and  spiritual  faculties ;  content  to  be  separated  from  the  great 
body  of  their  fellow-men,  and  to  be  alien  from  the  deepest  sympathies 
that  bind  them  together  in  all  the  most  important  concerns  of  life  on 
this  side  of  the  grave,  as  well  as  in  the  faith  that  looks  beyond. 

II.  I  have  touched  on  the  unbelief  into  which  men  are  often  led  by 
the  desire  for  a  premature  intellectual  certainty.  But  we  must  not 
forget  that  S.  Paul  is  here  speaking  to  Christians.  He  is  writing  as 
a  disciple  of  Christ  to  his  fellow-disciples.  They  too  may  forget 
that  here  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly,  and  that  the  treasure  of 
divine  truth  is  contained  in  earthen  vessels.  The  whole  tenor  of  this 
thirteenth  chapter  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  which  sets 
Christian  love  above  any  outward  signs  or  any  intellectual  knowledge, 
is  inconsistent  with  that  spirit  of  absolutism  which  has  asserted  itself 
in  various  forms  and  degrees  within  the  Church  as  well  as  without. 

We  all  want  certainty:  it  is  a  natural  desire  and  cannot  be 
doomed  to  perpetual  disappointment.  There  are  beliefs  which 
come  home  to  the  mind  with  invincible  force,  though  we  may 
refuse  to  acknowledge  the  claims  of  any  one  absolute  system.  Faith 
may  be  real  and  yet  recognise  the  limitations  that  surround  it,  and 
are  to  be  removed  only  by  degrees  and  by  many  different  agencies. 
But  the  certainty  of  faith  cannot  be  won  by  any  intellectual  system, 
or  forced  upon  us  by  any  external  authority.  It  is  not  manufactured, 
it  grows  on  the  soil  prepared  for  it.  Those  who  live  by  it  find  that 
sidelights  fall  on  it  from  various  quarters,  as  on  all  living  thoughts 
in  the  mind,  and  they  need  not  be  curious  to  analyse  the  process  by 
which  it  comes  to  be  the  ruling  certainty  of  their  lives.  But  religion 
has  no  feud  with  logic.  We  may  still  regard  it  as  the  instrument  of 
truth ;  only  it  must  be  a  logic  that  bends  to  facts,  and  does  not  seek 
to  override  them ;  a  logic  that  discovers  the  thread  of  connection  in 
the  known  phenomena  of  mind  and  of  nature,  and  does  not  substitute 
its  own  theories,  however  consistent,  for  the  order  of  the  world. 

W.  W.  JACKSON. 

The  Divine  Knowledge. 

Now  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly,  but  then  face  to  face.     Now  I  know  in  part,  but 
then  shall  I  know,  even  also  as  lam  known.     I  COR.  xiii.  12. 

N"  OW  we  see  in  a  mirror  darkly,  but  then  face  to  face.     Now  I 
know  in  part,  but  then  shall  I  know  fully,  even  as  also  I  am 
known  fully.     What  joy,  what  exultation,  what  ardour,  what  longing 
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there  is  in  these  words !  They  carry  us  far  on  and  far  away — far  on 
beyond  this  present  time  of  this  passing  world,  far  away  from  the 
scenes  of  this  present  life.  'Then' — when  time  and  change  and 
varying  seasons  are  past — then,  when  the  alterations  of  cloud  and 
sunshine  are  over — when  doubt,  and  difficulty,  and  perplexity  have 
been  left  behind — when  the  strife  and  struggle  and  toil  of  the  mind 
in  its  effort  to  reach  the  truth  has  come  to  an  end — then  I  shall  know 
fully.  Then,  in  a  sense  more  complete  than  the  words  have  ever  yet 
borne,  I  shall  be  able  to  say,  '  The  darkness  is  past,  and  the  true  light 
now  shineth.'  Then  and  there — in  the  place,  wherever  it  may  be, 
where  God  shall  let  me  see  His  face — there  I  shall  see  face  to  face. 
For  a  moment  we  almost  seem  to  be  side  by  side  with  the  Apostle, 
and  to  be  following  his  upturned  eye,  and  to  be  fixing  our  gaze  where 
his  is  fixed.  Already  that  eye  has  pierced  the  veil.  His  vision  has 
reached  the  innermost  shrine.  The  same  longing  was  stirred  in  him 
which  filled  the  hearts  of  S.  Augustine  and  S.  Monica,  when  they  sat, 
the  dear  son's  hand  resting  in  his  mother's  hand,  when,  after  all  his 
wanderings  and  battlings  to  reach  the  truth,  the  son  had  come  home 
to  God,  and  both  looked  out  over  the  sea,  then:  eyes  and  their  souls 
straining  after  the  shore  of  everlasting  life  and  light. 

But  for  what  was  the  Apostle's  heart  yearning  ?  He  was  yearning 
for  the  full  knowledge  of  God  (eVpyi/oxrt?).  Yes,  but  what  made 
him  yearn  for  that  knowledge  ?  Because  he  had  known  the  joy  of 
knowledge.  'Now  I  know  in  part,  but  then  shall  I  know  fully.' 
He  had  tasted  of  the  joy  of  knowledge,  but  every  draught  only  made 
him  thirst  the  more  after  streams  more  satisfying  than  any  which 
this  world  can  give.  'My  soul  is  athirst  for  God,  yea,  even  for 
the  living  God.  When  shall  I  come  to  appear  before  the  presence 
of  God?' 

I.  But  is,  then,  knowledge  a  joy?  Surely,  yes.  The  problem 
solved,  the  fresh  discovery,  or  the  opening  of  a  path  leading  to  a  fresh 
discovery,  the  learning  of  a  new  language,  the  finer  sense  of  the  power 
and  force  of  an  old  language,  the  unravelling  of  the  history  of  the 
past,  the  first  acquaintance  with  a  new  branch  of  science,  the  clearing 
up  of  some  obscurity,  the  breaking  in  of  new  light, — are  not  all  these 
fraught  with  the  keenest  enjoyment?  And  yet  does  not  every 
advance  in  knowledge  make  us  eager  for  a  further  advance  still,  as 
mountain-climbers  find  fresh  peaks  still  luring  them  on  to  the  delight 
of  further  efforts  ?  Are  we  not  ready  to  cry  out  again  and  again  with 
the  Apostle,  *  We  know  only  in  part '  ?  And  if  this  be  so  with  all 
forms  of  mere  earthly  knowledge,  must  it  not  be  far  more  so  with 
heavenly  knowledge?  Does  the  knowledge  of  earthly  things  bring 
the  highest  joy  to  the  mind  that  the  heart  can  taste  of?  Oh  !  not 
so,  not  so  indeed.  These  strange  powers  which  we  possess  of  thought, 
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of  reflection,  of  consideration,  of  meditation,  of  insight,  of  memory, 
of  intuition,  of  investigation,  were  not  given  us  that  they  might  be 
spent  only  on  what  one  of  our  own  poets  calls  so  well  *  these  earth- 
born  idols  of  this  lower  air.'  There  is  a  point  beyond  all  these  to 
which  all  these  various  kinds  of  knowledge  should  lead  us.  We  were 
created  with  all  our  powers  of  mind  that  we  might  know  God.  Not 
in  vain  has  theology  been  called  '  Scientiarum  Sciential  The  science 
of  all  sciences  is  the  knowledge  of  God.  To  know  Hun — what  He  has 
done  for  man,  what  He  is  to  man,  what  man  is  to  Him,  nay,  what 
He  is  to  Himself,  to  know  at  once  the  tenderness  of  His  love  and  the 
mystery  of  His  Being — this  is  the  highest  exercise  of  man's  mind,  this  is 
the  purest  joy  of  man's  heart,  this  is  the  only  one  true  aim  of  life,  this 
alone  can  be  called  life ;  this  is  the  life  the  pulses  of  which  begin  to 
beat  within  us  in  this  world,  this  is  the  life  which  swells  out  into  its 
full  perfection  in  the  world  to  come,  for  '  this  is  life  eternal,  to  know 
the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  He  hath  sent.' 

II.  It  was  the  joy  of  this  knowledge  which  was  filling  the  Apostle's 
heart  when  he  wrote  these  words,  '  Then  shall  I  know  fully,  even  as 
also  I  am  known  fully.'  His  whole  being  was  thrilling  with  a  joy  of 
the  past  and  of  the  present,  and  he  was  being  borne,  as  it  were,  on 
the  crest  of  this  wave  of  joy  on  to  the  shore  of  a  fuller  and  unending 
joy.  Already  he  knows  God  in  the  tenderness  of  His  fatherhood,  in 
the  fulness  01  His  pardoning  love,  hi  the  atonement  wrought  out  by 
the  Son  of  God,  in  the  might  of  the  indwelling  Spirit,  in  the  richness 
of  the  gifts  poured  out  on,  poured  into  the  Church.  That  knowledge 
has  grown  upon  him  more  and  more  since  the  day  when  the  pleading 
voice  of  his  Lord  broke  in  upon  him  with  the  question,  *  Saul,  Saul, 
why  persecutest  thou  Me?'  and  won  his  heart  to  service  of  the 
Crucified.  Toil  and  suffering,  labouring  among  the  multitude,  and 
solitary  wrestlings  of  his  own  soul  in  prayer,  have  brought  home  to 
him  with  increasing  clearness  the  love,  the  strength,  the  supporting 
power,  the  majesty  of  God,  and  of  God's  claims  upon  him.  In  speaking, 
in  writing,  in  winning  others  to  the  faith,  in  opening  out  to  tnem  the 
mysteries  of  the  faith,  the  fulness  and  glory  of  the  revelation  has  filled 
him  more  and  more  with  light.  *  God,  who  commanded  the  light  to 
shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined  in  his  heart  to  give  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.'  Every  past 
revelation  has  brought  to  him  an  increase  of  faith,  of  hope,  of  love,  of 
peace,  of  happiness,  and  joy,  and  has  taught  him  to  realise  more  fully 
what  will  be  the  exceeding  bliss  of  the  complete  revelation  of  God  to 
those  who  are  brought  to  see  Him  face  to  face.  So  rejoicing,  so 
hoping,  so  exulting,  so  expecting,  so  yearning,  he  cries  out,  *  Then 
shall  I  know  fully,  even  as  also  I  am  fully  known.*  All  bars,  all 
hindrances,  all  veils  will  be  withdrawn,  all  clouds  of  error,  of  mistake, 
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of  misapprehension,  will  be  swept  away,  as  mists  are  drawn  up  and 
dispelled  by  the  outshining  of  the  sun,  and  at  last  I  shall  see  God  in 
all,  and  all  in  God,  know  what  He  has  been  to  me,  what  has  been 
the  meaning  of  His  dealing  with  me  all  through  life,  yea,  even  know 
Himself  as  He  knows  me. 

IH.  And  now  let  us  see  how  the  joy  of  this  knowledge  came  so  to 
grow  in  the  mind  of  S.  Paul.  First,  clearly,  because  he  set  himself 
with  intense  earnestness  to  receive  in  all  its  vividness  and  distinctness 
the  revelation  that  came  from  God.  He  felt  deeply  the  tenderness 
of  God  in  making  known  the  truth.  He  felt  as  strongly  the  responsi 
bility  of  man  for  receiving  into  his  mind  the  fulness  of  truth  in  all  its 
purity,  in  preserving  it  from  all  error  that  might  dim  or  disturb  it. 
No  doubt  ever  crossed  his  mind  that  God  could  be  known.  Still  less 
did  he  question  the  power  of  God  to  reveal  Himself.  How  should 
not  the  best  of  all  Fathers  teach  His  children  ?  How  should  He  not 
yearn  more  than  any  human  teacher  to  impart  knowledge  to  those 
who  were  willing  to  learn?  The  Apostle  might  have  conceived  it 
possible  that  in  a  place  like  this  some  human  teachers  might  keep 
their  stores  of  knowledge  to  themselves,  and  not  use  them  to  help 
others.  Human  selfishness  might  make  this  conceivable.  But  the 
yearning  love  of  God  for  His  children  would  not  let  Hun  leave  them 
without  the  light  of  truth. 

Then  quick  upon  the  thought  of  this  love  of  God  came  the  feeling 
that  if  God  is  so  loving  as  to  tell  to  His  children  the  secrets  of  their 
own  nature — their  sin,  their  fall,  the  way  of  their  recovery,  and  of 
then*  union  with  Himself,  nay,  if  God  goes  further  still  and  tells  them 
even  the  secrets  of  the  mystery  of  His  own  being,  then  the  children  in 
very  gratitude  must  be  ready  to  learn  in  its  fulness  the  lessons  that 
the  Heavenly  Father  has  given  them. 

To  us,  as  to  S.  Paul,  the  knowledge  will  bring  a  higher  joy  than 
any  other  kind  of  knowledge  can  bring.  In  us,  as  in  him,  it  will 
waken  up  a  thirst  for  a  fuller,  a  more  complete  knowledge.  To  us,  as 
to  him,  the  knowledge  which  we  have  already  as  a  gift  from  God  will 
be  a  pledge  that  it  is  the  will  of  God  to  carry  to  their  highest  perfec 
tion  the  revelations  which  even  here  have  been  so  full  of  joy.  And 
we  too,  looking  on  beyond  the  sorrows  and  trials,  the  toils  of  mind, 
and  the  sinkings  of  heart  which  fall  to  our  lot  now,  beyond  our  mis 
takes,  our  infirmities  of  faith,  our  failings,  our  falls,  our  sins,  and  our 
penitences,  shall  dare  to  say, '  Now  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly,  but 
then  face  to  face.  Now  I  know  in  part,  but  then  shall  I  know  fully, 
even  as  also  I  am  fully  known.'  DEAN  RANDALL. 
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Present  Knowledge  and  Future. 

For  now  we  see  through  a  glass,  darkly :  but  then  face  to  face ;  now  I  know  in  part ; 
but  then  shall  I  know  even  as  also  I  am  known.     I  COB.  xiii.  12. 

WE  reach  to-day  what  may  be  called,  without  disparagement  to 
others,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Sunday  epistles.  That 
short  chapter  which  records  the  workings  and  celebrates  the  praises  of 
charity  or  Christian  love  has  been  familiar  to  all  of  us  from  child 
hood.  If  it  had  been  always  made,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  the 
touchstone  of  Christianity  in  communities  and  in  individuals ;  if  the 
confession  of  a  true  faith  had  been  made  to  consist  less  in  the  correct 
enunciation  of  an  obstruse  doctrine,  and  more  in  the  watchful  main 
tenance  of  a  spirit  of  love,  it  would  have  been  well  for  the  cause  of 
Christ  on  earth,  and  well  for  the  souls  of  His  people  both  in  this 
world  and  in  that  which  is  to  come.  Let  us  pray  for  a  special 
blessing  on  the  brief  consideration  of  this  glorious  passage  to-day. 

This  chapter  forms  what  a  human  critic  might  call  an  episode  in 
the  epistle.  But  not  on  that  account  is  it  without  its  link  before 
and  after.  S.  Paul  is  speaking  of  those  spiritual  gifts,  on  the  posses 
sion  of  which  the  congregation  at  Corinth  was  so  much  priding  itself; 
priding  itself  with  little  appreciation  either  of  the  aim  of  all  gifts — 
the  spiritual  good  of  others — or  of  the  relative  value  of  the  various 
gifts  as  measured  by  this  standard.  *  Covet  earnestly,'  he  says  in  the 
last  verse  of  the  preceding  chapter,  '  the  greater  gifts ' ;  that  is,  the 
higher  and  the  better  because  the  more  practical  and  profitable  gifts ; 
'  and  yet  show  I  unto  you  a  more  excellent  way : '  there  is  something 
higher  and  greater  yet  than  any  gift :  take  heed  that  ye  miss  not  that 
one  straight,  unerring  road  to  life,  from  which  there  are  so  many  paths 
diverging,  which  end  not  in  life  but  in  death. 

I.  The  imperfection  of  our  present  knowledge  of  divine  things  is 
here  said  to  be  twofold ;  an  imperfection  of  kind,  and  an  imperfection 
of  degree. 

1.  An  imperfection  of  kind.  This  again  is  illustrated  by  two 
comparisons. 

(1)  '  We  see  by  means  of  a  mirror.'  What  we  see  at  present  is  a 
sort  of  reflection  of  truth,  not  the  very  truth  itself.  A  mirror  may 
be  very  useful ;  but  it  can  never  give  the  accurate  idea  of  the  very 
figure,  the  very  person,  presented  in  it.  If  its  copy  of  the  person  be 
ever  so  accurate,  still  it  is  not  defective  only,  it  is  also  misleading : 
the  right  side  has  become  the  left,  and  the  left  hand  in  the  picture  is 
awkwardly  performing  the  functions  of  the  right  hand  in  the  original : 
thus  the  effect  produced  is  different,  however  carefully  represented 
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the  details  and  the  particulars.  A  mirror,  too,  can  hold  but  one 
image  at  a  time :  if  it  be  preoccupied  by  one  figure,  it  is  unavailable 
for  another.  And  if,  in  addition  to  these  essential  defects  of  accuracy 
and  limitations  of  capacity,  there  be  also  the  slightest  flaw  in  the 
glass  or  cloud  upon  the  surface,  there  is  an  end  at  once  of  all  beauty 
and  of  all  truth  in  the  representation,  and  what  was  before  only 
defective  becomes  now  a  distortion  and  a  caricature.  And  how  much 
more  expressive  would  be  the  figure  in  the  Apostle's  days,  when  not 
glass  but  stone  or  metal  was  commonly  used  for  the  purpose  spoken 
of;  when  the  colouring  therefore  of  every  object  must  have  been 
lost  in  the  reflection,  and  nothing  would  remain  but  a  meagre  and 
blurred  outline  to  carry  to  the  eye  the  impression  of  face  or  figure  or 
landscape ! 

By  such  a  reflection  as  this,  S.  Paul  says,  we  at  present  behold  the 
things  of  God.  We :  yes,  even  he ;  even  the  man  who  had  actually 
seen  Jesus  Christ,  and  had  been  caught  up  in  vision  to  the  third 
heaven.  Well  may  we  speak  thus ;  we,  whose  knowledge  and  whose 
faith  must  be  at  the  very  best  immeasurably  inferior.  It  is  with  us, 
and  far  more  literally,  as  it  was  even  with  the  great  lawgiver  of  old 
who  desired  to  see  God's  glory.  *  Thou  canst  not  see  My  face ;  for 
there  shall  no  man  see  Me  and  live.  .  .  .  While  My  glory  passeth  by, 
I  will  put  thee  in  a  cleft  of  the  rock,  and  will  cover  thee  with  My 
hand  while  I  pass  by ;  and  I  will  take  away  Mine  hand,  and  thou 
shalt  see  that  which  is  behind  of  Me,'  the  reflection  left  by  Me  in  the 
mirror  as  I  pass  by,  '  but  My  face  shall  not  be  seen. 

(2)  Again,  'we  see,'  as  it  is  here  added,  'darkly';  but,  as  the 
marginal  reading  gives  it  more  correctly,  in  a  riddle,  or  enigma,  or 
dark  saying.  Our  present  knowledge  is  imperfect  in  kind  for  this 
second  reason  also,  that  it  is  all,  when  regarded  in  comparison  with 
that  knowledge  which  shall  be,  and  with  that  reality  of  truth  which 
already  is,  enigmatical  and  not  literal.  Our  present  knowledge  comes 
to  us  through  words.  Revelation  itself  has  to  be  framed  for  us  into 
words.  All  the  deep  things  of  God,  which  we  can  entertain  in  our 
minds  at  all,  have  to  be  embodied  for  our  contemplation,  for  our 
examination,  for  our  use,  in  words.  Now  think  for  a  moment  what 
words  are.  An  inestimable  treasure,  doubtless ;  the  very  currency  of 
thought  and  reason:  but  surely,  when  applied  to  some  subjects,  a 
mere  expedient,  inadequate  at  once,  ana  temporary.  There  is  a 
perpetual  tendency  in  us  to  confound  words  with  things,  the  sign 
with  the  thing  signified.  Half  our  theological  controversies  are 
illustrations  of  this  error.  A  little  calm  mutual  explanation  of  the 
terms  employed,  often  a  very  little  time  spent  in  careful  definition, 
would  have  closed  them  peaceably.  This  is  an  ungrateful  use  of 
God's  gifts.  He  gives  us  words,  to  make  the  best  approach  that  we 
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can  at  present  make  to  some  faint  knowledge  of  Himself;  and  then 
we  turn  these  words  into  weapons,  into  stumbling-blocks,  into  idols : 
we  begin  by  fighting  with  them,  and  we  end  by  fighting  for  them. 

2.  The  imperfection  of  our  present  knowledge  is  in  degree  also. 
*  I  know  in  part.'  Our  present  knowledge  is  partial. 

It  is  indeed  but  a  brief  hint  which  I  can  give  at  any  part  of  the 
vast  subject.  And  upon  this  point  I  will  only  call  you  to  notice  that 
our  great  difficulty  at  present  in  religion  is  how  to  combine.  We 
know  in  part.  We  have  several  portions  of  divine  truth  communi 
cated  to  us,  but  in  very  many  cases  a  connecting  link  is  at  present 
wanting.  Everything  in  revelation  is  true ;  but  our  faith  is  exercised, 
and  our  humility  is  exercised,  and  our  patience  is  exercised  in  having 
so  little  light  as  to  how  this  and  that  in  revelation  can  both  be  true. 
Many  examples  will  rise  in  every  mind  as  I  speak.  The  mercy  of 
God,  and  the  justice  of  God.  The  almighty  power  of  God,  and  the 
obstinate  resistance  of  that  power  by  souls  refusing  to  be  saved. 
God's  hatred  of  sin,  and  God's  permission  of  the  existence  of  evil. 
Man's  free  will,  and  God's  free  grace.  The  efficacy  of  prayer,  and 
God's  foreknowledge  and  unchangeable  purpose.  The  perfect  happi 
ness  of  the  blessed,  and  the  coexistent  misery  of  the  finally  condemned. 
Our  knowledge,  you  observe,  is  in  part.  We  know  each  of  two 
things,  but  we  cannot  put  them  together.  The  real  difficulty  is  in 
the  combination.  Meanwhile  we  do  not  doubt  that  God  sees  them 
all  in  one.  And  *  what  I  do,  thou  knowest  not  now,  but  thou  shalt 
know  hereafter.'  So  that  we  reach  the  second  and  far  more  glorious 
part  of  our  subject,  and  have  to  set  in  contrast  with  the  present  im 
perfection  the  future  perfection  of  our  knowledge. 

II.  And  here  also  we  have  two  illustrations. 

1.  I  shall  see  *  face  to  face.'    Our  knowledge  of  truth  hereafter  will 
be,  first,  direct ;  and  secondly,  personal. 

It  will  not  be  any  longer  a  process  of  reflection,  but  a  process  of 
intuition.  There  will  be  no  imperfect,  no  inverted,  no  distorted, 
images  of  things  then ;  no  inadequate  representation,  and  no  defective 
reception,  of  truth  then ;  it  will  be  all  viewed  directly,  immediately, 
with  nothing  interposed  between  us  and  it,  either  to  temper  its  rays 
or  to  discipline  our  vision. 

And  this  direct  knowledge  will  be  a  personal  knowledge  also. 
'Face  to  face 'implies  a  person.  We  shall  see  the  very  'glory  of 
God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.'  But  our  words  here  must  be  few 
and  reverent,  lest  we  seem  to  forget  that  the  thing  spoken  of  is  itself 
at  present  seen  but '  in  a  glass,  darkly.' 

2.  Again,  'then  shall  I  know,  even  as  also  I  am  known.'     Our 
knowledge  of  divine  things  hereafter  will  be  of  the  same  character 
with  that  knowledge  of  us  which  God  has  had  through  this  life.     A 
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very  solemn  word ;  and  greatly  do  we  need  it.  We  cannot  hope,  in 
eternity,  to  know  God  better  than  He,  through  this  life,  has  known 
each  of  us.  I  will  say  two  things  of  this  knowledge.  First,  that  it 
will  be  thorough ;  and  secondly,  that  it  will  be  comprehensive. 

The  contrast  between  the  present  imperfection  and  the  future  per 
fection  of  a  Christian's  knowledge  must  make  no  one  idle  in  the 
pursuit  of  truth  below.  They  who  seek  not  here  will  never  find  there. 
It  is  they  who  seize  and  treasure  and  count  over  and  use  the  separate 
fragments  here  vouchsafed  to  them  of  eternal  truth,  who  will  alone  be 
capable  of  apprehending  hereafter  the  key  which  is  to  unlock  the 
mysterious  treasury  which  contains  it  all.  In  this  sense,  as  in  many 
others,  '  whosoever  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given.' 

DEAN  VAUGHAN. 


The  First  Five  Minutes  after  Death. 

Then  shall  I  know  even  as  also  lam  known.     I  CORINTHIANS  xiii.  12. 

AN  Indian  officer,  who  had  seen  in  his  time  a  great  deal  of  service, 
and  had  taken  part  in  more  than  one  of  those  decisive  struggles 
by  which  the  British  authority  was  at  length  established  in  the  East 
Indies,  had  returned  to  end  his  days  in  this  country,  and  was  talking 
with  his  friends  about  the  most  striking  experiences  of  his  professional 
career.  They  led  him,  by  their  sympathy  and  by  their  questions,  to 
travel  in  memory  over  a  long  series  of  years ;  and,  as  he  described 
skirmishes,  battles,  sieges,  personal  encounters,  hairbreadth  escapes, 
outbreaks  of  mutiny  and  suppressions  of  mutiny,  reverses,  victories — 
all  the  swift  alternations  of  anxiety  and  hope  which  a  man  must  know 
who  is  intrusted  with  the  responsibility  of  commanding,  and  before 
the  enemy — their  interest  in  his  story,  as  was  natural,  became  keener 
and  more  exacting ;  and  at  last  he  paused,  with  the  observation,  *  I 
expect  to  see  something  much  more  remarkable  than  anything  I  have 
been  describing.'  As  he  was  some  seventy  years  of  age,  and  was 
understood  to  have  retired  from  active  service,  his  listeners  failed  to 
catch  his  meaning.  There  was  a  pause,  and  then  he  said,  in  an  under 
tone,  '  I  mean  in  the  first  five  minutes  after  death.'  '  The  first  five 
minutes  after  death  ! ' — surely  the  expression  is  worth  remembering, 
if  only  as  that  of  a  man  to  whom  the  life  to  come  was  evidently  a 
great  and  solemn  reality. 

I.  First,  at  our  entrance  to  another  state  of  existence,  we  shall 
know  what  it  is  to  exist  under  entirely  new  conditions.  Here  we  are 
bound  up — we  hardly,  perhaps,  suspect  to  what  an  extent — in  thought, 
in  affection,  with  the  persons  and  obiects  around  us.  They  influence 
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us  subtly  and  powerfully  in  a  thousand  ways.  In  some  cases  they 
altogether  shape  and  take  possession  of  our  lives.  It  has  been  truly 
said  that  in  every  life  much  more  is  taken  for  granted  than  is  evei 
noticed.  The  mind  is  eagerly  directed  to  the  few  persons  and  subjects 
which  affection  or  interest  force  prominently  upon  its  notice.  It  gazes 
inertly  at  all  the  rest.  As  we  should  say,  it  does  not  take  them  in 
until  some  accident  arises  which  forces  them  one  by  one  into  its  view. 
A  boy  never  knows  what  his  home  was  worth  until  he  has  gone  for 
the  first  time  to  school,  and  then  he  misses — and,  as  he  misses,  eagerly 
recollects  and  realises — all  that  he  has  left  behind  him.  Who  of  us 
that  has  experienced  it  can  ever  forget  that  first  going  away  from 
home  to  school — that  moment  when  the  partings  were  over  and  the 
carriage  drove  away  from  the  door  and  we  heard  the  last  of  the  wheels 
and  of  the  horses  as  they  went  round  the  corner,  and  then  we  turned, 
in  our  desolation,  to  find  ourselves  in  a  new  world,  among  strange 
faces,  in  strange  scenes,  under  a  new,  and,  perhaps,  a  sterner  govern 
ment  ?  Then,  for  the  first  time,  and  at  a  distance  from  it,  we  found 
out  what  our  home  had  been  to  us.  It  was  more  to  us  in  memory 
than  it  had  ever  been  while  we  were  in  it.  All  that  we  saw  and  heard 
and  had  to  do  and  had  to  give  up  at  school  quickened  by  the  mere 
sense  of  contrast,  our  memory  of  what  had  been  the  rule  of  home  and 
of  its  large  liberty,  of  its  gentle  looks  and  words,  of  its  scenes  and 
haunts,  which  had  taken  such  a  hold  on  our  hearts  without  our  know 
ing  it.  It  was  too  much.  We  had  to  get  away  into  some  place  where 
we  could  be  alone,  and  recover  ourselves  as  best  we  could  before  we 
were  able  to  fall  in  with  the  ways  of  our  new  life.  We  are  at  present 
*  at  home  in  the  body.'  We  have  not  yet  learned,  by  losing  it,  what 
the  body  is  to  us.  The  various  activities  of  the  soul  are  sorted  out 
and  appropriated  by  the  several  senses  of  the  body,  so  that  the  soul's 
action  from  moment  to  moment  is  made  easy,  we  may  well  conceive, 
by  being  thus  distributed.  What  will  it  be  to  compress  all  that  the 
senses  have  achieved  separately  into  a  single  action — to  see,  but  without 
these  eyes — to  hear,  but  without  these  ears — to  experience  some 
purely  supersensuous  feeling  that  shall  answer  to  the  grosser  senses  of 
taste  and  smell ;  and  then  to  see,  to  hear,  to  smell,  to  taste,  by  one 
single  movement  of  the  spirit,  combining  all  these  separate  modes  of 
apprehension  into  a  single  act  ?  What  will  it  be  to  find  ourselves 
with  the  old  self — divested  of  that  body  which  has  clothed  it  since  its 
first  moment  of  existence — able  to  achieve,  it  may  be  so  much — it 
may  be  so  little  ;  living  on,  but  under  conditions  which  are  so  entirely 
new?  This  experience  alone  will  add  no  little  to  our  existing 
knowledge,  and  the  addition  will  have  been  made  during  the  first  five 
minutes  after  death. 

II.  And  the  entrance  on  the  next  world  must  bring  with  it  a 
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knowledge  of  God  such  as  is  quite  impossible  in  this  life.  In  this  life 
many  men  talk  of  God,  and  some  men  think  much  and  deeply  about 
Him,  and  some  fewer  still  hold  much  communion  with  Him  ;  but  here 
men  do  not  attain  to  that  sort  of  direct  knowledge  of  God  which  the 
Bible  calls  sight.  We  do  not  see  a  human  soul.  A  human  soul  makes 
itself  felt  in  conduct,  in  conversation,  in  the  lines  of  the  countenance, 
though  these  often  enough  mislead  us — in  the  expression  of  the  eye, 
which  misleads  us  less  often ;  that  is  to  say,  that  we  know  that  the 
soul  is  there,  and  we  detect  something  of  its  character  and  power  and 
drift,  but  we  do  not  see  it.  In  the  same  way  we  feel  God  behind 
nature,  whether  in  its  awe  or  in  its  beauty — behind  human  history, 
whether  in  its  justice  or  in  its  weird  mysteriousness — behind  the  life 
of  a  good  man,  or  the  circumstances  of  a  generous  and  noble  act. 
Most  of  all,  we  feel  Him  near  when  conscience — conscience,  His  inward 
messenger — speaks  plainly  and  decisively  to  us.  Conscience,  that 
invisible  prophet,  appeals  to  and  implies  a  law;  and  a  law  cannot 
but  mean  a  legislator.  But  even  then  we  do  not  see  Him.  *  No  man 
hath  seen  God  at  any  time.'  Even  the  only  begotten  Son  which  is 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Father  is  said  only  to  have  declared  Him,  since  in 
Him  the  Godhead  was  veiled  from  earthly  sight  by  the  mantle  of 
flesh  and  blood  which,  together  with  a  human  soul,  He  assumed  in 
time.  But  certainly  great  servants  of  God  have  been  said  to  see  Him 
even  in  this  life.  Thus  Job,  '  I  have  heard  of  Thee  with  the  hearing 
of  the  ear,  but  now  my  eye  seeth  Thee  ; '  thus  David,  *  As  for  me,  I 
shall  behold  Thy  presence  in  righteousness.'  Thus  Isaiah  beheld 
while  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  temple.  Thus  S.  John,  when 
he  saw  the  risen  Saviour  in  His  glory,  fell  at  His  feet  as  dead.  The 
first  sight  of  the  earthly  Jerusalem  has  been  to  more  than  one  tra 
veller  a  perfectly  new  sensation  in  the  life  of  thought  and  feeling. 
What  must  not  be  the  first  direct  sight  of  God — of  God,  the  source 
of  all  beauty,  of  all  wisdom,  of  all  power — when  the  eye  opens  upon 
Him  after  death  ?  *  Thine  eyes  shall  see  the  King  in  His  beauty ' — 
they  were  words  of  warning  as  well  as  words  of  promise.  What  will 
it  not  be  to  see  Him  in  those  first  few  moments — God,  the  eternal 
love,  God,  the  consuming  fire — as  we  shall  see  Him  in  the  first  five 
minutes  after  death  ? 

III.  At  our  entrance  on  another  world  we  shall  know  ourselves 
as  never  before.  The  past  will  be  spread  out  before  us,  and  we  shall 
take  a  comprehensive  survey  of  it.  Each  man's  life  will  lie  out  before 
him  as  a  river,  which  he  traces  from  its  source  in  a  distant  mountain 
till  it  mingles  at  last  with  the  ocean.  The  course  of  that  river  lies 
sometimes  through  dark  forests  which  hide  it  from  view, — sometimes 
through  sands  or  marshes,  in  which  it  seems  to  lose  itself.  Here  it 
forces  a  passage  angrily  between  precipitous  rocks;  here  it  glides 
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gently  through  meadows  which  it  makes  green  and  fertile.  At  one 
while  it  might  seem  to  be  turning  backwards,  as  if  out  of  pure  caprice, 
— at  another,  to  be  parting,  like  some  gay  spendthrift,  with  half  its 
volume  of  waters ;  while  later  on  it  receives  some  contributory  stream 
that  restores  its  strength ;  and  so  it  passes  on  till  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  tides  upon  its  bank  tells  that  the  end  is  near. 

What  will  not  the  retrospect  be  when,  after  death,  for  the  first 
time,  we  survey,  as  with  a  bird's-eye  view,  the  whole  long  range,  the 
strange  vicissitudes,  the  loss  and  gain  (as  we  deem  it),  the  failures, 
and  the  triumphs  of  this  earthly  existence — when  we  measure  it  in  its 
completeness,  when  it  is  at  last  over,  as  never  before  ? — for  this  indeed 
is  the  characteristic  of  the  survey  after  death — that  it  will  be 
complete. 

It  may  help  us  to  think,  from  time  to  time,  of  what  will  be  our 
condition  hi  the  first  five  minutes  after  death.  Like  death  itself,  the 
solemnities  which  follow  it  must  come  to  all  of  us.  We  know  not 
when  or  where  or  how  we  individually  shall  enter  on  it.  This  only 
we  know — that  come  it  must.  That  first  five  minutes — that  first 
awakening  to  a  new  existence,  with  its  infinite  possibilities — will  only 
be  tolerable  if  we  have  indeed,  with  the  hands  of  faith  and  love,  laid 
hold  on  the  hope  set  before  us  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord 
and  Saviour,  who  for  us  men  and  for  our  salvation  took  flesh  and  was 
crucified,  and  rose  from  death,  and  ascended  into  heaven,  and  has 
pleaded,  and  is  pleading  now,  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father  for  us, 
the  weak  and  erring  children  of  the  fall.  Without  him,  a  knowledge 
of  that  new  world — of  its  infinite  and  awful  Master — still  more  of 
ourselves,  as,  without  any  disguise,  we  really  are — will  indeed  be 
terrifying.  With  him  we  may  humbly  trust  that  even  this  weight  of 
knowledge  will  be  more  than  bearable  if  he,  the  Eternal  God,  is 
indeed  our  refuge,  and  beneath  us  are  the  everlasting  arms. 

H.  P.  LIDDON. 


Faith. 

Faith,  hope,  charity,  these  three,     l  CORINTHIANS  xiii.  13. 

Faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,   the  evidence    of  things  not  seen. 

HEBREWS  xi.  I. 

FAITH  is  a  word  of  which  the  New  Testament  is  full.    It  was  for 
ever  on  our  Saviour's  lips.     *  Thy  faith  hath  saved  thee ; '  *  If 
ye  had  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed ; ' {  Have  faith  in  God/    It  is 
echoed  by  every  apostolic  writer,  from  S.  Paul's  'The  just  shall  live 
by  his  faith,'  to  S.  John's  *  This  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the 
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world,  even  our  faith.'  It  is  a  word  which  passes,  which  has  passed 
even  within  the  New  Testament,  into  theological  and  philosophical 
language,  and  which  acquires  various  associations  and  shadows  of 
meaning;  yet  there  is  a  common  and  simple  groundwork  to  all  of 
them.  When  we  are  speaking  of  it  as  an  excellence  of  the  soul  we  do 
well  to  go  back  to  its  simplest  form  and  try  to  see  what  it  is  in  essence. 
The  place  in  which,  in  this  simplest  form,  it  is  most  fully  described 
to  us  is  Hebrews  xi.  In  spealdng  of  it,  then,  let  us  follow  the 
guidance  of  that  great  chapter.  Faith  is  here  opposed  to  sight.  It 
is,  in  the  first  place,  the  resting  of  the  soul  upon  the  unseen.  This, 
the  writer  says,  has  been  the  common  feature  of  all  great,  heroic, 
saintly  deeds  and  lives.  The  patriots  of  the  ancient  world,  the 
philanthropists,  the  discoverers,  Columbus  pressing  on  with  his  mutin 
ous  crew  through  the  boundless  shoals  of  seaweed  to  the  possible 
shore  which  no  European  eye  had  ever  seen — all  who  have  spent  their 
lives  for  beauty  which  haunted  their  dreams,  for  the  benefit  of  ages 
which  they  could  never  see ;  all  who  have  hoped  against  hope,  who 
have  made  good  possible  to  others  by  believing  and  acting  as  if  it 
was  possible,  these  all  in  their  measure  have  been  added  to  the  noble 
unfinished  catalogue  of  '  Gedeon  and  Barak,  of  Jepthae  and  David 
and  the  prophets.' 

Such,  then,  is  faith  in  this  simplest  sense.  It  is  first  the  resting  of 
the  soul  on  the  unseen — the  power — the  beautiful  gift  and  grace  of 
God,  the  prerogative  of  all  noble  races  and  high  souls,  yet  the  power 
also  to  be  won,  to  be  improved,  to  be  lost — of  trusting  beyond  the 
limits  of  sight  and  proof,  of  trusting  to  hopes,  to  imagination,  to  the 
vision  of  truth  and  beauty.  And,  secondly,  it  is  the  turning  of  this 
faculty  upon  its  true  object,  upon  Him  in  whom  that  unseen  world 
of  truth  and  beauty  has  its  being.  It  is  the  resting  of  the  soul  upon 
God.  The  faith  of  a  Christian  is  the  resting  of  the  soul  upon  God 
as  He  is  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Let  us  think  of  it  a  little  in  both  these  aspects. 

And  first  the  faculty,  the  power,  apart  from  its  supreme  object. 
In  a  sense  we  all  must  recognise  what  a  large  part  it  plays  in  life. 
Almost  every  act  is,  and  must  be  in  a  way,  an  act  of  faith.  When 
we  work  for  a  more  or  less  distant  end ;  when  we  trust  to  the  word 
of  another ;  when  we  act  upon  our  belief  as  to  the  powers  and  laws  of 
nature — in  each  case  we  venture  beyond  what  our  senses  can  assure  or 
even  our  reason  can  prove. 

To  a  soul  in  which  this  faculty  is  alive,  which  can  so  look  on  the 
unseen  and  reach  out  towards  it,  comes  the  wonderful  revelation. 
That  dream-world  is  the  true,  the  real  world.  All  those  visions  of 
beauty — truth  and  love  and  justice — are  not  phantoms  of  our  brains, 
but  the  outlines,  dimly  seen,  of  One  infinitely  perfect,  by  whom  and 
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in  whom  are  we  and  all  things.  Faith  in  goodness  becomes  faith  in 
God,  and  faith  in  God  opens  men's  cares  and  heart  to  take  in  God's 
revelation  of  Himself.  All  faith  in  goodness — all  willingness  to  forego 
pleasure,  to  endure,  for  the  sake  of  a  beautiful  vision  of  right  and  truth 
— is,  in  a  sense,  faith  in  God.  It  is  a  necessary  qualification  to  our 
receiving  the  better  revelation.  Though  Jesus  Christ  came  upon  earth 
and  lived  before  the  eyes  of  men  a  divine  life  in  power  and  perfect 
goodness,  yet  the  majority  of  those  who  saw  Him  did  not  receive  Him. 
Why  they  did  not  is  written  in  the  gospel  story;  and  is  written, 
alas,  also  in  our  own  hearts.  They  had  not  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard 
seed.  The  beauty  of  His  life  was  not  a  beauty  which  they  had  eyes 
to  see.  DEAN  WICKHAM. 

The  Praise  of  Love. 

But  now  abideth  faith,  hope,  love,  these  three;  and  the  greatest  ofthete  if  love. 
I  CORINTHIANS  xiii.  13. 

THE  contrast  between  the  two  panegyrists  of  love  is  striking  and 
suggestive.  Each  speaks  out  of  the  depth  of  his  own  con 
sciousness,  each  with  an  eloquence  not  easy  to  be  surpassed :  but  with 
S.  John  love  is  an  ideal  atmosphere,  in  which  the  soul,  absorbed  in 
satisfied  acquiescence  and  adherence,  delights  in  God  because  He  is 
God,  and  because  His  commandments  are  good.  With  S.  Paul,  it  is 
a  constraining  force ;  it  is  as  though,  amid  the  discords  of  earth,  he 
heard  clear,  though  far  off,  the  perfect  harmony  of  heaven,  and 
was  carried  captive,  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  by  the  heart-subjugating 
music. 

And  surely  the  fact  that  men  cast  by  nature  in  such  opposite 
moulds  should  be  found  united  in  their  testimony  to  the  supreme 
virtue,  not  merely  supplies  a  forcible  illustration  of  the  words  of  the 
loved  disciple, '  Hereby  we  know  that  He  abideth  in  us  by  the  Spirit 
which  He  hath  given  us,'  but  points  likewise  to  the  divine  source  of 
the  power  which  could  so  dominate  the  intellect  and  absorb  the 
heart. 

I.  The  occasion  which  called  forth  S.  Paul's  impassioned  eulogy  was 
special  and  transitory.  His  favourite  Church  was  at  strife.  During 
his  eighteen  months'  residence  among  them  the  spirit  of  jealousy  had 
slumbered ;  but  now  that  he  has  removed  to  Ephesus,  it  has  burst 
into  such  fierce  flame  that  his  moderating  hand  is  needed  to  quench 
it,  and  the  climax  and  turning-point  of  this,  the  foremost  of  all  his 
epistles  for  sublimity  of  thought  and  eloquence  of  language,  is  to  be 
found  in  his  description  of  love,  a  pure  and  perfect  gem,  which  *  on 
the  stretched  forefinger  of  all  time '  can  never  cease  to  sparkle. 
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The  first  thing  that  must  strike  every  mind,  apart  from  the  ex 
ceeding  beauty  of  the  description,  is  the  many-sidedness  of  the 
quality  portrayed.  It  is  not  one  virtue,  such  as  that  to  which  in 
common  speech  we  have  limited  the  name  of  charity,  but  all  virtues 
in  one  that  the  Apostle  is  here  describing.  And  this  idea  is  still 
further  borne  out  by  what  he  says  in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  of 
this  same  grace  of  love,  that  it  is  in  brief '  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,' 

*  the  one  thing  lacking,'  even  when  all  the  commandments  have  been 
kept  in  the  letter,  the  secret  talisman  in  virtue  of  which  the  old  law 
is  transferred  from  the  tables  of  stone  and  writ  new  upon  '  the  fleshy 
tables  of  the  heart.1     Or,  as  he  designates  it  later  in  his  Colossian 
Epistle,  *  the  bond  of  perfectness,'  which  holds  together  and  harmonises 
all  the  manifold  traits  of  the  Christian  character.     Nor  is  S.  Paul 
alone  in  this  comprehensive  way  of  speaking.      S.  James,  the  least 
emotional  of  New  Testament  writers,  uses  a  remarkable  epithet  in 
rebuking  the  hollow  practice  of  the  Christian  society  of  Palestine. 
He  calls  it  the  *  royal  law,'  the  law  which  is  the  king  of  all  laws,  to 
love  one's  neighbour  as  one's  self.     If  S.  Paul  had  never  written  a 
line,  we  should  still  have  no  doubt  that  love  is  the  one  thing  need 
ful,  but  it  is  to  his  large  intellect  and  still  larger  heart  that  we  are 
indebted  for  that  marvellous  compendium  of  its  characteristics  which, 
next  to  the  perfect  example  of  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  is  perhaps  the 
most  helpful  of  all  helps  to  Christian  life.     We  do  lack  patience,  or 
gentleness,  or  disinterestedness,  or  humility,  or  simplicity,  or  sincerity, 
or  unselfishness,  or  good-temper  ?    He  has  shown  us  that  these  graces 
are  all  traceable  to  a  single  origin,  and  if  we  would  '  grow  in  grace ' 
we  must  grow  in  love — that  inward  principle  from  which  all  virtues 
spring  as  naturally  as  flowers  from  a  healthy  root. 

II.  But  the  many-sidedness  of  love  is  not  the  only  ground  of  its 
supremacy.  S.  Paul  next  draws  attention  to  its  permanence.  '  Love 
never  faileth,'  and  in  this  respect  he  again  contrasts  it  with  those 
spiritual  gifts  which  first  occasioned  the  mention  of  it.  The  Apostle 
had  no  disposition  to  depreciate  these  mysterious  powers.  When 
occasion  required,  he  was  not  slow  to  claim  them  for  himself.  But 
he  was  too  clear-sighted  to  value  them  beyond  a  certain  point, '  I 
thank  my  God,'  he  says  in  the  next  chapter,  *  that  I  speak  with 
tongues  more  than  ye  all.'  No  inclination  there  to  despise  his  gift. 

*  Yet,'  he  adds,  '  I  would  rather  speak  five  words  with  my  under 
standing,  that  I  might  teach  others  also,  than  ten  thousand  words  in 
a  tongue.' 

There  never  was  a  man  who  entertained  a  juster  view  of  his  own 
powers  than  S.  Paul.  He  had  nothing  of  mock  modesty  about  him ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  his  pride  was  so  completely  subordinated  to 
his  charity,  that  he  seems  to  have  been  almost  unable  to  prize  his 
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gifts  except  as  means  to  an  end,  and  that  end,  the  good  of  others. 
And  time  has  confirmed  his  estimate  of  the  value  of  gifts  as  com 
pared  with  the  knowledge  of  love.  The  tongues — what  are  they 
to-day,  but  the  subject  of  curious  speculation  ?  And  knowledge — 
where  would  be  the  science  of  S.  Paul's  time  now  as  compared  with 
the  knowledge  of  a  simple  child  ?  Even  the  shape  and  motion  of  the 
world  in  which  we  live  were  a  sealed  book  to  him.  The  wisdom  of 
our  own  forefathers,  where  is  it  ?  And  in  a  few  years  our  knowledge 
shall  be  even  as  theirs.  But  it  was  not  human  science  which  the 
Apostle  had  especially  in  view.  Prophecy,  or  as  we  might  now  call 
it,  the  faculty  of  criticism  as  applied  to  Scripture,  which  he  placed 
first  among  the  Spirit's  gifts,  prophecy  too  he  foresaw  must  fail.  His 
eye  reached  back  into  the  past,  and  forward  into  the  future.  He  saw 
that  there  had  been  and  that  there  would  still  be  a  progress  in 
revealed  knowledge,  and  even  for  the  abundance  of  the  revelation, 
vouchsafed  to  himself,  save  the  simple  revelation  of  God's  love  in 
Christ  he  would  venture  to  claim  no  permanence. 

III.  Love  is  not  only  above  all  gifts ;  it  is  many-sided  while  they 
are  single ;  it  is  permanent  while  they  are  fleeting,  but  it  is  chief 
also  among  the  graces  which  abide,  because  while  they  are  in  their 
very  nature  incomplete,  it  is  already  stamped  with  the  mark  of 
perfection. 

The  Apostle  introduces  this  thought  by  the  use  of  two  familiar 
figures.  '  When  I  was  a  child,'  he  says,  '  I  spake  as  a  child,  I  felt  as 
a  child,  I  thought  as  a  child,  but  now  that  I  am  become  a  man  I  have 
put  away  childish  things.'  Never  are  we  so  much  a  riddle  to  our 
selves  as  when  some  chance  circumstance  has  happened  to  call  up 
before  the  mind  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  vanished  time.  Have 
we  not  found  ourselves  saying  at  such  moments,  *  Strange  that  I 
should  have  believed  this  or  felt  that '  ?  As  life  goes  on  we  are  ever 
thus  waking  up,  as  it  were,  and  wondering  at  what  seem  to  us  like 
dreams  in  the  light  of  greater  knowledge  and  increased  experience. 
And  so  it  will  be,  S.  Paul  hints,  in  the  future.  What  the  lispings  and 
caprices  of  infancy  are  to  our  childhood,  what  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  childhood  are  to  our  middle  age,  that,  or  something  akin 
to  that,  will  the  experience  of  full-grown  manhood  be  to  the  perfect 
state  to  which  we  look  forward. 

Or  to  follow  the  thoughts  suggested  by  his  other  figure.  '  Now  we 
see  in  a  mirror,  darkly,  but  then  face  to  face.'  The  only  idea,  he 
means  to  say,  which  we  can  form  here  of  that  spiritual  world  where 
love  shall  be  all  in  all  is  like  the  imperfect  image  which  a  metal  or 
stone  surface  gives  of  the  object  set  against  it.  We  see  things  not  as 
they  really  are,  but  confusedly,  imperfectly,  through  or  by  means  of 
an  intermediate  object.  If  such  then  be  the  incompleteness  of  our 
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present  knowledge,  that  in  comparison  of  that  which  shall  be,  it  is 
but  as  the  whimsical  day-dream  of  a  child,  or  the  blurred  out 
line  cast  by  some  fair  landscape  upon  a  reflecting  surface,  can 
we  have  any  certainty  that  what  we  now  conceive  of  God  will  then  be 
verified,  that  when  Christ  shall  appear,  and  we  shall  see  Him  as  He 
is,  we  shall  not  find  Him  different  from  that  which  He  has  been 
pictured  to  us  ?  In  a  word,  is  there  not  room  for  apprehension  that 
our  Christianity  may  prove  after  all  to  have  been  a  mistake?  Assuredly 
not,  if  we  believe  what  S.  Paul  says  of  love.  Knowledge  may  pass 
away,  or  rather  the  ignorance  which  fancied  itself  knowledge.  Truth 
may  change,  or  rather  the  opinions  which  passed  for  truth ;  but  the 
blessed  three,  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love  shall  abide ;  Faith  the  evidence, 
Hope  the  earnest,  Love  the  very  foretaste  of  heaven.  There  is  no 
putting  of  these  away  as  childhood  passes  into  manhood.  They 
were  born  with  our  birth,  they  will  follow  us  to  the  grave.  They 
are,  whether  we  will  or  no,  the  links  which  bind  us  to  the  invisible. 

And  of  these  love  is  the  greatest,  greater  than  faith,  which  is  trust 
in  God,  greater  than  hope,  which  is  desire  after  Him.  It  is  the  source 
of  them  both.  It  is  God's  own  likeness  already  revealed  hi  our  hearts. 
Doubtless  in  this  our  present  state,  love  is  very  far  from  perfect — 
God  knows  how  weak  it  is,  how  partial,  how  selfish — but  in  so  far  as 
it  is  love,  I  say,  it  has  upon  it  the  stamp  of  perfection.  It  is  the 
grace  which  brought  Christ  down  to  earth.  It  is  the  grace,  the  only 
grace  that  raises  man  to  heaven.  E.  M.  YOUNG. 


III.  OUTLINES  ON  THE  GOSPEL 

Vague  Prayers. 

What  wilt  thou  that  I  shall  do  for  thee?    S.  LUKE  xviii.  41. 

gospel  for  this  day  serves  the  important  purpose 
of  reasoning  with  us  as  to  the  loss  and  danger  of 
vagueness  and  unreality  in  prayer. 

It  is  true,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  what  we  may 
well  call  simple  communing  with  God ;  that  mere 
interchange  (with  reverence  be  it  spoken)  of  thought 
and  feeling  with  God  through  His  Son  Jesus  Christ, 
without  any  special  request  or  petition,  which  is 
one  of  the  chief  privileges  and  chief  blessings  of  the  Christian  life 
below.  But  in  such  intercourse  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in 
replying  to  the  question  of  the  text.  *  Lord,  that  I  may  be  with 
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Thee ;  Lord,  that  I  may  grow  in  grace ;  Lord,  that  I  may  practise 
for  heaven ;  Lord,  that  I  may  know  Thee  better  and  love  Thee 
more ; '  such  an  answer  as  this  would  have  in  it  nothing  of  that 
vagueness,  nothing  of  that  unreality,  which  the  text,  in  its  spiritual 
application,  is  sent  to  reprove. 

It  is  not  of  such  communing  with  God  that  we  would  speak  in 
terms  of  disparagement.  But  we  have  all  known  something  of  a 
vagueness  and  unreality  in  prayer,  the  very  reverse  and  opposite  of 
this. 

I.  Here,  for  example,  and  in  private  also,  we  are  wont  to  begin 
our  devotions  with  an  act  of  confession. 

Let  us  practise  ourselves  in  meaning  something  by  our  con 
fessions  of  sin.  If  here,  in  God's  House,  we  must  be  contented 
with  summaries  of  our  condition ;  with  calling  ourselves  miserable 
sinners,  in  whom  there  is  neither  health  nor  hope ;  let  us  take  heed 
that  we  prepare  for  such  confessions  by  diligent  self-examination  at 
home.  We  have  no  right  to  use  these  words  in  Church — true  as 
they  are,  and  (when  rightly  understood)  comforting  as  they  are — 
unless  we  do  know  something  against  ourselves,  which,  in  our  secret 
prayers  at  all  events,  we  confess  particularly.  Let  us  habituate  our 
selves  to  a  distinct  and  definite  review  of  sins  that  are  past.  In  the 
evening  let  us  consider  with  ourselves  what  we  have  said,  what  we 
have  done,  wrong,  on  the  day  that  is  ending ;  what  we  have  left 
unsaid  and  left  undone  which  ought  to  have  been  either  done  by  us 
or  spoken.  And  indeed  we  shall  find  enough,  every  one  of  us,  to 
make  us  ashamed  and  to  make  us  sorrowful. 

The  confession  of  sin,  and  its  natural  accompaniment,  the  prayer 
for  forgiveness,  is  one  part,  the  earliest  and  a  most  indispensable  part, 
of  all  worship.  It  has  respect  to  the  time  past ;  to  that  irretrievable, 
that  ineffaceable  past,  which  is  the  millstone  round  the  neck  of  all  of 
us.  God  be  praised  for  that  unspeakable  gift  of  an  atonement  and 
propitiation  for  sin,  which  enables  us  still  to  endure  under  a  load  so 
burdensome  and  so  oppressive !  May  He  give  us  grace  to  lay  hold 
upon  the  hope  thus  set  before  us,  and  so  to  use  the  promise  of  pardon 
as  that  it  may  indeed  sprinkle  our  hearts  from  an  evil  conscience ! 

II.  But  the  other  part  of  all  prayer  has  respect  rather  to  the  future. 
*  That  we  may  obtain  mercy ; '  that  is  one  thing :  *  and  find  grace  to 
help  in  time  of  need  ; '  that  is  the  other.     With  regard  to  this  latter, 
even  more  than  with  regard  to  the  former,  there  is  a  risk  of  vagueness, 
of  unreality,  in  our  prayers.     The  petitions  which  we  seem  to  bring 
with  us  to  the  throne  of  grace  may  be  neutralised  by  our  inability  to 
answer  the  searching  inquiry  of  our  Lord, 4  What  wilt  thou  that  I 
shall  do  for  thee  ? ' 

When  Christ  asks,  *  What  wilt  thou  that  I  shall  do  for  thee  ? '  no 
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answer  could  be  so  suitable  as  that  of  the  blind  man  himself,  *  Lord, 
that  I  may  receive  my  sight.  *  What  I  need  is,  not  so  much  deliver 
ance  from  a  particular  kind  or  form  of  sin,  but  rather  the  power  to 
apprehend  those  great  realities  of  heaven  and  of  eternity,  of  God, 
and  Christ  and  the  soul,  in  which  alone  consists  the  permanence  and 
perpetuity  of  human  existence.  And  when  in  preparation  for  worship 
I  am  thinking  over  what  special  want  and  distress  I  shall  bring  most 
prominently  to  the  Lord  for  healing,  I  can  think  of  nothing  so 
appropriate  as  this  which  seems  to  be  of  all  the  most  general ;  an 
increase  of  that  vital  gift  of  faith  by  which  alone  I  can  either  see 
Christ  or  live  to  God.  The  Apostles  themselves  said  once  unto  the 
Lord,  *  Lord,  increase  our  faith."* 

Let  us  all  bring  something,  whatever  it  be — something  real,  some 
thing  definite,  something  learned  by  experience  and  examination — 
whenever  we  profess  to  approach  God's  mercy-seat  with  the  prayer 
for  healing,  help,  or  grace.  The  very  endeavour  to  do  this  will  give 
point  and  meaning  to  our  worship.  If  we  all  come  hither,  week  by 
week,  with  a  known  and  felt  want  to  be  satisfied  out  of  Christ's 
fulness,  there  will  be  a  force  and  an  energy  and  a  concentration  in 
our  worship,  which  is  commonly  too  much  lacking.  Then  will  the 
question  of  the  text  sound  in  our  ears  with  less  of  reproof  than 
encouragement ;  and  when  the  Saviour  asks,  as  the  preliminary  to 
healing,  *  What  wilt  thou  that  I  shall  do  for  thee  ?'  we  shall  be  ready, 
all  of  us,  with  definite  response,  *  Lord,  that  mine  eyes  may  be  opened ! 
Lord,  that  I  may  receive  my  sight ! ' 

DEAN  VAUGHAN. 


IV   OUTLINES  ON  THE  LESSONS 

Thou  shalt  be  a  Blessing. 

And  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing.     GENESIS  xii.  2. 

HEN  God,  in  the  freeness  of  His  electing  love,  called 
Abraham,  and,  in  Abraham,  the  Jewish  nation,  to 
Himself,  He  perfectly  cradled  them  in  blessings : 
'  I  will  bless  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing ; 
and  I  will  bless  them  that  bless  thee ;  and  in  thee 
shall  all  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed.' 

This  is  the  way  God  begins  with  a  man.     If 
ever,  to   man   or  nation,   He  afterwards  speaks 
otherwise,  it  is  because  they  have  made  Him. 

And  if  I  knew  nothing  but  that  God  thus  spoke  to  Abraham,  and 
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his  seed,  nearly  four  thousand  years  ago,  I  should  be  quite  sure  that 
the  end  of  the  Jews  would  be  tnat  they  should  be  very  happy ! 

The  intermediate  events  may  be  what  they  may:  it  is  in  the 
extremes — in  the  beginnings  and  endings  of  things — that  God 
indicates  his  faithfulness. 

To  such  a  mind  as  Abraham's,  a  mind  which  was  always  going 
forth  to  others — to  Lot,  to  the  cities  of  the  plain,  to  Melchizedek, 
to  the  sons  of  Heth — the  blessing  would  have  been  incomplete  if  it 
had  stopped  with  'I  will  bless  thee.'  It  needed  just  that  which 
followed,  *  And  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing.' 

And  indeed  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that,  in  the  building  up  of 
the  believer,  this  is  the  capital,  to  which  that  is  only  the  shaft. 

To  every  Christian  heart,  life,  however  furnished  it  may  be  would 
want  its  beauty  and  its  point,  if  that  climax  were  not  there,  '  And 
thou  shalt  be  a  blessing.' 

And  here  I  cannot  help  saying  that  I  think  the  error  of  many  of 
us  is  this,  that  we  account  religion  rather  as  a  possession  to  be 
held,  or  a  privilege  to  be  enjoyed,  than  as  a  life  which  we  are  to 
spread,  and  a  kingdom  that  we  are  bound  to  extend. 

And  consequently,  the  religion  of  many  men  is  grown  too  passive 
It  would  be  much  healthier  and  much  happier  if  there  were  cast  into 
it  more  action. 

How  the  promise  was  fulfilled  to  Abraham,  in  his  own  person,  and 
in  his  race,  it  will  not  need  many  words  now  to  tell. 

He  himself,  wherever  he  went,  not  by  his  prayers  only,  and  by  his 
influence,  but  by  the  actual  charm  and  power  of  his  presence,  shed 
blessings  about  him — just  as  Jacob  did  at  Padan-aram,  and  Joseph 
did  in  Egypt. 

He  carried  with  him,  as  every  good  man  does,  an  atmosphere  of 
blessing.  Relatives  are  remembered  for  his  sake ;  and  kings  acknow 
ledge  themselves  his  debtors. 

Generations  might  trace  their  deliverances  and  their  mercies  to 
their  forefather,  for  God  remembered  Abraham,  and  blessed  his 
descendants  for  the  patriarch's  sake. 

But  if  in  Abraham  to  the  Jews,  still  more  in  the  Jews  to  the  world. 

They  were  that  sanctuary  of  truth  set  up  among  the  nations, 
which  kept  alive  the  light  which  still  survived  upon  the  earth. 

To  then:  care  were  committed  the  oracles;  and  faithfully  and 
nobly  they  fulfilled  the  trust. 

What  would  be  our  condition  now,  had  they  been  less  careful 
guardians  of  the  sacred  deposit  ? 

Who  shall  calculate  what  the  Church  owes  to  the  Jewish  authors, 
who  wrote  those  works  which  have  been,  and  shall  be,  to  the  end  of 
time,  the  deepest  mines  of  wisdom,  of  strength,  of  comfort,  and 
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peace ;  from  which,  in  all  their  chequered  histories,  the  child  of  God 
goes  to  draw  all  his  real  sufficiency  ? 

And  who  shall  say,  how  much  that  is  true  in  blessing,  and  noble 
in  sentiment,  even  in  the  old  Pagan  world,  owes  itself  directly  to 
hose  pure  Jewish  fountains  of  the  mind  and  heart  ? 

Ana  never,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  has  there  been  a  king  or  a 
people,  which  has  done  good  to  the  Jews  but  God  has  marked  out 
that  king  and  that  people  for  a  blessing. 

Why  did  Cyrus  establish  so  great  a  kingdom?  Why  did  Alexander 
the  Great  conquer  well-nigh  the  world  ?  They  were  kind  to  the 
Jews.  Even  in  their  captivity,  Babylon  might  well  call  its  prisoners 
benefactors. 

And  then  came  the  climax.  He,  who  so  blesses  with  His  blood : 
He,  who  did  nothing  but  bless:  He,  without  whom  nothing  is 
blessed  indeed :  He,  whom  every  joy  in  every  world  acknowledges  as 
its  only  source — He  was  '  the  seed  of  Abraham.* 

Himself  a  Jew,  He  committed  His  powers,  His  work,  His  glory,  to 
Jews.  To  Jewish  missionaries  we  owe  the  gospel.  Jews  laid  the 
foundation  of  our  Church.  At  Jewish  hands  the  cup  of  blessing  was 
given  to  the  Gentiles.  And  at  this  moment,  even  in  their  degrada 
tion,  they  are  a  blessing.  They  stand  the  living,  the  tangible,  the 
strongest  evidence  in  the  whole  world  to  God's  truth ;  an  evidence 
which  every  man  may  read,  and  no  man  can  gainsay. 

Themselves  the  witnesses  to  the  very  truth  which  they  do  not 
hold ;  and  which  themselves  once  endeavoured  to  destroy. 

And  who  shall  say  what  will  be  presently — when,  the  real  shechinah 
restored,  there  shall  go  forth  such  a  light  and  such  a  glory  from 
Jerusalem,  that  from  thence,  as  from  the  centre  of  all  that  is  holy 
and  true,  the  range  shall  fill  the  circle  of  the  universe  ?  and  all  of  us 
awakening,  as  we  shall  do,  as  life  from  the  dead ;  we  shall  admire, 
and  reverence  and  emulate  the  children  of  Abraham ;  and  account 
them  the  beauty  of  the  Lord,  and  the  authors  of  our  peace  and  joy ! 

Spoke  not  God  then  very  truth,  when  He  said, '  Thou  shalt  be  a 
blessing'? 

I  believe  that  there  are  many  of  you  (would  that  I  could  say  all !) 
to  whom  a  greater  happiness  could  not  be  proposed  than  the  idea 
that  God  had  said,  individually  and  specially,  to  you,  *  Thou — thou — 
shalt  be  a  blessing.* 

Oh !  how  would  the  monotony  and  the  dreariness  of  an  unsatis 
fied  existence  be  changed  in  a  moment  into  energy  and  delight,  if 
the  thought  were  indeed  impressed  upon  some  of  your  minds,  *  I  am 
to  be  a  blessing !  To  whom,  I  know  not.  And  how,  I  know  not — 
but  I  am  to  be  a  blessing !  Perhaps  in  my  own  family.  Perhaps 
to  some  soul  out  of  it.  Perhaps  to  many.  I  do  not  care.  Oh !  I 
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know  I  am  not  to  live  in  vain.  I  am  placed  in  this  world  for  a  great 
purpose — I  am  to  be  a  blessing ! ' 

I  cannot  conceive  a  deeper  well-spring  of  power  and  joy  to  any 
man  than  such  a  feeling  as  that ! 

But  can  it  be — is  it  possible  that,  at  this  instant,  those  words  were 
really  said  to  you?  May  the  text  in  its  legitimate  signification 
point  to  you  ?  Let  us  see. 

The  promise  was  made  to  *  Abraham,  and  to  his  seed.'  And 
S.  Paul  nas  taught  us  to  interpret  that  word,  *  his  seed,'  as  meaning 
primarily,  Christ. 

But  every  believer — even  the  least — is  in  Christ.  Christ's  seed  is  in 
him ;  as  Abraham's  seed  was  in  Christ. 

So  his  union  with  Christ  makes  him  at  once  of  the  genealogy  of 
the  stock  of  Abraham.  He  is,  spiritually  and  truly,  Abraham's  seed ; 
and,  as  such,  and  only  as  such,  he  comes  into  any  one  of  the  promises 
of  God — for  all  the  promises  of  God  are  to  '  Abraham,  and  to  his 
seed.'  Unless  you  are  Abraham's  seed,  you  cannot  have  one. 

But,  as  joined  to  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  you  are  Abraham's 
seed ;  and  you  stand  in  the  entail ;  and  one  of  the  promises  to  which 
you  are  admitted,  and  which  is  yours,  therefore,  is  this :  '  Thou  shalt 
be  a  blessing.' 

It  belongs  to  every  real  Christian.  Believe  it.  Take  it  to  your 
heart.  Let  it  be  an  element  of  your  life.  God  has  said  it :  *  Thou 
shalt  be  a  blessing.' 

To  give  effect  to  this  blessing,  the  first  requisite  is,  that  you  have 
a  distinct  conviction  in  your  own  mind,  that  you  have  received  a 
mission — to  do  something  for  God. 

The  more  absolute  your  own  inward  impression  and  assurance  is, 
that  you  have  received  a  particular  vocation,  and  that  that  vocation 
is  from  God,  to  effect  a  great  purpose,  to  make  some  one  really  and 
eternally  happier — to  influence  a  mind — to  save  a  soul — the  more 
likely  you  are,  in  God's  grace,  to  do  it. 

For  the  sense  of  a  positive  appointment,  and,  if  I  may  so  speak,  a 
destiny  to  do  a  thing,  is  the  most  powerful  motive  of  which  the 
human  mind  is  capable. 

Take  it,  then,  for  it  is  true ;  take  it,  as  a  separate  message  from 
God  to  your  soul,  to-day ;  and  spoken,  in  the  still  accents  of  the 
spirit,  to  the  inner  chamber  of  your  conscience — 'Thou  shalt  be  a 
blessing.'  For  that  end  thou  wast  made. 

Do  not  say  others  shall  be;  but  thou.  Do  not  read  may  be,  but 
shall  be.  '  Thou  shalt  be  a  blessing.' 

And  go  in  the  confidence  that  it  is  an  actual  prophecy,  which  has 
been  spoken  over  you;  and  that  you  shall,  and  must,  and  cannot 
help  to  fulfil  it.  '  Thou  shalt  be  a  blessing.' 
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From  that  hour  you  will  feel  an  unconceived  repose.  If  you  go 
anywhere,  you  will  take  the  promise  along  with  you :  l  Thou  shalt  be 
a  blessing.  If  you  are  sitting  down  with  your  family,  it  will  be 
there,  at  the  table :  *  Thou  shalt  be  a  blessing.'  If  you  are  sick,  and 
confined  to  your  room,  still  the  promise  rules  in  the  sick-room: 

*  Thou  shalt  be  a  blessing.'    If  suffering — lonely,  despised,  depressed 
— still  nothing  can  cancel  the  words  ('  He  has  said  it,  and  shall  He 
not  do  it  ? ') :  '  Thou  shalt  be  a  blessing.'    And  before  the  very  act 
and  article  of  death,  *  Thou  shalt  be  a  blessing.' 

And  remember,  that  whoever  would  be  '  a  blessing,'  must  always 
be  thinking  more  of  what  he  is  to  receive  than  what  he  is  to  impart. 
It  is  the  filling  of  the  vessel,  and  not  the  pouring  out  of  it,  which  is 
the  most  important  part.  The  water  is  sure  to  run,  if  the  vessel  is 
full  enough.  Therefore  it  stands  first,  *  I  will  bless  thee ; '  and  then, 

*  Thou  shalt  be  a  blessing.' 

Therefore,  whoever  would  be  *a  blessing'  must  be,  as  Abraham 
was,  a  man  of  faith,  and  a  man  of  great  prayer.  He  must  live  close 
to  God,  and  separate  from  the  world.  He  must  grapple  with  God 
in  earnest  communion  every  day.  He  must  go  up  much  to  the 
fountains  of  things.  He  must  not  be  contented  without  taking  in 
the  mind  of  God.  He  must  be  a  man  whose  converse  is  always  of 
the  unseen,  the  eternal,  and  the  real. 

And  there  is  no  blessing  in  anything  which  is  not  loving.  Loving 
humility,  loving  intercession,  loving  faithfulness,  loving  labours,  loving 
controversies,  loving  patience,  loving  self-denial,  loving  judgments  of 

(every  man,  loving  looks,  loving  hands,  loving  thoughts.  It  is  love 
that  does  the  work. 
Therefore  go  about  lovingly.  Feeling,  *  Oh !  how  has  God  loved 
me ;  that  He  ever  thought  of  me !  that  He  ever  chose  me !  that  He 
ever  used  me !  How,  at  this  moment,  God  is  loving  that  soul  to 
which  I  am  speaking.  O  God,  make  me  love  like  Thee !  Steep  me 
in  love ! ' 

If  thus  you  go  along  the  path  of  life,  the  words  will  go  to  you, 
4  Thou  shalt  be  a  blessing.'  J.  VAUGH AN. 


Travelling  to  Canaan. 

They  went  forth  to  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan:  and  into  the  land  of  Canaan  they 
came.     GENESIS  xiL  5. 

rT"*HIS  is  to  my  mind  one  of  the  most  comforting  verses  in  the 

_L       whole  Bible.     So  simple,  and  so  sure !     It  seems  to  say :   *  If 

you  will  only  set  out  to  go  to  heaven,  you  will  get  there.     The  end 
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is  certain,  if  the  beginning  is  right.  It  only  wants  really  to  set  your 
face  Zionwards,  and  to  start,  and  be  in  earnest,  and  you  must 
succeed.'  '  They  went  forth  to  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and  into 
the  land  of  Canaan  they  came.' 

But  is  it  really  so  ?  Are  we  as  sure  to  go  to  heaven  if  we  begin 
and  try  as  Abraham  and  Sarah  and  Lot  were  to  arrive  at  Canaan, 
when  once  they  began  their  journey?  Is  it  so  certain?  Are  there 
no  great  dangers  on  the  way  ?  Do  none  turn  back  ?  Are  there  not 
any  who  commence  well,  and  end  badly?  Are  all,  who  once  seek 
their  salvation,  finally  saved  ? 

These  are  important  questions.  Let  us  examine  them.  We  have 
much  to  aid  us. 

I.  The  text  is  written  (if  I  may  so  say)  from  heaven's  side  of  the 
question.     It  is  the  history — put  in  short — of  all  the  saints  who  ever 
went  to  glory.     They  left  the  world — the  land  of  their  birth.     They 
took  a  long  journey;  and  at  last  they  got  home  quite  safe.     The 
rest,  how  it  was,  why  it  was,  the  rest  is  all  God. 

Why  they  ever  set  out  while  others  stayed  behind,  how  they  were 
led,  by  what  means  they  persevered  and  conquered,  what  battles  they 
fought,  what  victories  they  won,  how  they  came  in  at  last,  all  that 
makes  up  the  interval,  that  is  all  grace,  grace.  Grace  fills  in  the 
story.  All  we  know  is,  'they  went  forth  to  go  into  the  land  of 
Canaan ;  and  into  the  land  of  Canaan  they  came.* 

But  there  were  difficulties  by  the  way ;  why  are  we  not  told  of  the 
difficulties  ?  Did  you  ever  when  you  were  on  a  journey  reach  the 
top  of  a  high  hill,  and  look  back  upon  the  way  by  which  you  have 
been  travelling?  You  had  crossed  many  valleys  and  mountain 
steeps.  There  had  been  very  awkward  and  disagreeable  places. 
The  ground  was  by  no  means  even.  And  at  some  spots  you  had 
been  frightened  and  very  tired.  You  had  almost  given  up ;  you  had 
very  serious  hindrances ;  and  at  seasons  you  grew  faint.  But  on  the 
top  of  that  hill  you  could  not  see  these  things.  The  whole  way 
looked  level  and  quite  easy.  You  were  too  high  now  to  be  troubled 
about  hard  places  and  unpleasant  things.  Those  little  distinctions 
were  lost.  It  was  enough — you  had  reached  the  top.  And  things 
that  were  great  at  the  time — high  spots  and  low  spots— the  climbings, 
the  fallings, — were  so  small  from  that  height,  that  you  could  not,  or 
you  did  not,  care  to  see  them.  So  it  will  be  when  you  get  to  heaven. 
All  these  things  will  look  so  very  little ! 

*  They  went  forth  to  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and  into  the 
land  of  Canaan  they  came.' 

II.  But  what  is  it  really  to  set  out  ? 

It  is  not  to  sit  with  folded  hands — in  dreamy  hours — and  think 
about  it,  and  plan  it,  and  say :  '  I  wish  I  was  a  Christian :  I  wonder 
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if  I  ever  shall  be  a  Christian.     I  am  not;  but  I  mean  to  be.     I  will 
begin  soon.'    That  is  not  setting  out. 

It  is  not  to  sit  by  the  dying  bed  of  some  one  we  loved  and 
admired,  and  say,  *  Oh,  let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous  and  let 
my  last  end  be  like  his ! '  That  is  not  setting  out. 

1.  But  what  is  it  ?    Abraham  had  a  call  to  his  journey.     So  have 
you.     Many,  many.     Perhaps  you  can  remember  some;   more  you 
have  forgotten.      Sometimes,  they  came  close,  and  thick  together: 
sometimes  at  intervals;  sometimes,  from  without;   sometimes,  from 
within.     A  little  child's  simple  thought  about  heaven,  a  Sunday 
school  lesson,  a  sermon,  a  sorrow,  a  friendly  urging,  a  falling  into  sin, 
a  weary  sense  of  what  a  poor  thing  your  life  was,  a  voice  as  if  God 
spoke  in  your  ear,  something  which  said,  as  plain  as  God  spoke  to 
Abraham :  *  Get  thee  out  of  thy  country,  and  from  thy  kindred,  and 
from  thy  father's  house,  unto  a  land  that  I  will  show  thee.' 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  recognise  a  call. 

With  the  call,  there  came  grace  to  obey  it.  There  always  does. 
The  grace  would  be  enough  to  break  all  ties,  and  meet  all  obstacles, 
if  only  you  use  it,  and  be  faithful  to  it. 

2.  And  from  the  moment  of  that  call,  and  the  grace  accompanying 
the  call,  Abraham  had  one  great  single   object  in  view.     It  was 
Canaan.      And  the  strength  of  his  aim  carried  him  through  all 
difficulties. 

The  great  secret  of  life  is  to  have  a  strong  aim.  Some  persons 
live  an  aimless  life.  They  are  weak,  restless  characters.  They  live 
to  very  little  purpose. 

Have  an  aim,  a  worthy  aim,  a  high  aim.  Usefulness,  self-improve 
ment,  your  own  soul,  another's  soul,  the  glory  of  God,  Christ,  heaven. 
Then,  as  you  go  along,  you  will  feel,  *  I  am  going  to  heaven.  What 
does  all  this  matter  ?  What  trumpery  it  is !  I  am  only  on  a 
journey.  I  shall  soon  be  home.  And  how  will  all  these  things 
look  then  ?'  A  thousand  things  will  tempt  you  to  stay  on  the  road ; 
but  you  will  say  to  them  all :  *  I  am  doing  a  great  work ;  I  cannot 
come  down.  I  must  be  on  my  road.' 

3.  And  Abraham   walked  with  the  promises.    God  had  said,  (I 
will  bring  thee  to  the  land,  and  I  will  bless  thee.'     And  has  not  God 
said  it  more  to  you  ?    For  since  that  time  He  hath  said  it,  Christ  is 
saying  it,  and  it  is  a  totally  different  thing  when  you  feel,  *  I  have  a 
promise  underneath  me.     Promises  must  prevail.     And  the  promise 
carries  me.     I  travel  on  the  wings  of  the  promises.     And  I  go  so 
right.     I  travel  on  the  wings  of  the  promises. 

4.  And  he  had  more  than  promise.     He  had  a  Presence.     And 
every  one  who  is  in  the  path  of  duty  has  a  presence,  a  presence  every 
where.     It  is  the  presence  of  Jesus.     A  brother  at  your  side. 
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And  it  makes  such  sweet  company !  And  it  is  so  real !  It  speaks 
to  you,  and  you  speak  to  it.  And  it  is  *  the  light  of  lif e.' 

Never  doubt,  never  grieve,  never  lose  that  presence.  And  it  will 
be  all  right.  You  will  journey  happily  all  the  way.  And  as  you  go 
on,  and  get  nearer  the  gates,  the  angels  will  be  looking  out  for  you, 
and  they  will  say, '  Who  is  this  that  cometh  up  from  the  wilderness, 
leaning  upon  her  beloved  ?' 

III.  Do  I  then  say  that  every  one  who  sets  out  compasses  his  aim 
at  last,  and  takes  the  kingdom  ? 

It  depends  on  how  they  do  it.  Is  it  God  who  begins,  or  you  ?  Is 
Jesus  in  His  right  place  in  this  matter  ?  And  are  you  in  your  right 
place  ?  Is  He  very  high,  and  you  very  low  ? 

This  I  say,  that  every  one  who  sets  out  in  real  earnest  and  continues 
in  earnest — humble  enough,  and  prayerful  enough,  gets  to  heaven.  I 
do  not  believe  it  possible — I  do  not  believe  it  compatible  with  the 
character  of  God,  that  any  should  ever  fail  who  are  in  real  earnest 
about  their  souls.  1  do  not  believe — since  the  creation  of  the  world 
— there  is  an  instance  of  a  person  in  real  earnest  about  his  soul,  who 
failed  in  getting  to  heaven.  Else,  what  does  that  mean :  *  He  that 
has  begun  a  good  work  in  you  will  perform  it  unto  the  day  of  Jesus 
Christ '  ?  Or  that,  *  Having  loved  His  own  which  were  in  the  world, 
He  loved  them  unto  the  end.' 

There  will  be  falls  by  the  way — many  and  deep ;  and  everything 
turns  upon  how  a  person  does  with  a  fall,  whether  he  continues  in 
his  fall,  or  whether  he  gets  up  again;  and  how  he  gets  up  again. 
But  the  fall  of  a  soul  is  not  the  death  of  a  soul.  And  you  can  say 
confidently,  *  Rejoice  not  over  me,  O  mine  enemy;  when  I  fall,  I 
shall  arise.' 

You  will  often  wander  out  of  the  path,  especially  when  in  'the 
green  pastures,'  and  walking  '  beside  the  still  waters.'  Those  are  the 
wandering  times. 

But  you  will  have  cause  very  often  to  say  with  David,  '  He 
restoreth  my  soul.' 

And  there  will  be  dark  times — black  as  night !  But  '  who  is  he 
that  feareth  the  Lord,  and  obeyeth  the  voice  of  His  servant,  that 
walketh  in  darkness  and  hath  no  light  ?  Let  him  trust  hi  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  and  stay  himself  upon  his  God.'  And  his  light  will 
break  forth  again  as  the  day.  And  though  'the  heaviness  may 
endure  for  a  night,  joy  will  come  in  the  morning.' 

And  great  enemies  will  be  there  on  the  road.  And  you  will  be 
beset  with  robbers,  that  will  take  away  all  your  peace.  '  But  greater 
is  He  that  is  for  you  than  all  that  are  against  you.'  And  thousands 
of  times  you  will  sing:  "Thanks  be  to  God  which  giveth  us  the 
victory.' 
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And  there  may  be  '  years '  of  this  labour  and  conflict ;  but  for  '  the 
love  you  have'  to  Christ,  and  for  the  love  Christ  has  to  you,  'they 
will  seem  to  you  but  a  few  days.'  For,  after  all,  it  is  a  Very  little 
way  to  heaven.  J.  VAUGHAN. 


Temptation. 

And  there  was  a  famine  in  the  land,  and  Abram  went  down  into  Egypt  to  sojourn 
there.     GENESIS  xii.  10. 

I.  TV  /T  ANY  students  of  the  life  of  Abram  have  believed  that  on 
IV J.  this  occasion  Abram  ought  not  to  have  gone  down  to 
Egypt  at  all,  and  have  pointed  out  that  in  the  record  there  is  no 
intimation  that  he  consulted  God  in  the  matter,  or  had  any  com 
munication  from  heaven,  such  as  he  was  wont  to  have  at  other 
important  crises  of  the  history.  I  cannot,  however,  at  all  assent  to 
this  conclusion,  because  as  far  as  we  can  see  there  was  no  other  alter 
native  unless  he  had  gone  back  to  Mesopotamia,  which  would  have 
been  far  worse.  Abram  had  grasped  the  monotheistic  idea ;  but  his 
faith  required  to  be  strengthened  and  educated,  and  what  better 
means  could  God  have  taken  for  doing  so  than  this,  to  send  him 
from  one  country  to  another,  and  make  him  in  every  country  experi 
ence  that  he  had  not  left  his  God  behind  him,  but  that  Jehovah  went 
with  him,  and  was  able,  even  in  the  territory  supposed  to  belong  to 
other  deities,  to  aid  and  protect  him  ?  There  may  have  been  other 
educative  reasons  why  he  was  sent  down  to  Egypt.  Egypt  was  not 
only — on  account  of  the  Nile,  whose  annual  inundations  covered  its 
fields,  and  gave  it  wonderful  fertility — the  land  to  which  to  have 
resort  in  a  time  of  famine,  but  it  was  a  country  of  bold  renown,  of 
highly-developed  civilisation,  and  to  look  upon  the  monuments  of  its 
antiquity  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  its  civilised  peoples  must 
have  given  a  wonderful  expansion  to  a  mind  which  was  predestined 
to  be  one  of  the  great  fountains  of  ideas  for  the  race.  Of  course 
there  were  very  great  dangers  of  every  kind  in  going  down  to  Egypt, 
and  it  is  on  this  account  so  many  have  concluded  that  his  journey  was 
not  with  God's  consent.  We  read  in  S.  James  this  morning  that 
'  God  cannot  be  tempted  with  evil,  neither  tempteth  He  any  man ; ' 
and  yet  on  this  occasion  He  seems  to  have  tempted  Abram,  and  it  is 
expressly  said  in  Abram's  biography  at  a  later  period,  '  Then  God  did 
tempt  Abram.'  These  statements  seem  to  be  in  the  flattest  contra 
diction,  yet  I  do  not  think  it  is  very  difficult  to  reconcile  them.  God 
never  tempts  any  man  in  the  sense  of  leading  him  into  temptation 
that  he  may  fall.  That  is  the  diabolical  work  of  the  Evil  One,  and 
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God  never  leads  any  man  into  temptation  where  escape  is  impossible. 
On  the  contrary,  He  has  pledged  Himself  that  there  always  will  be  a 
way  of  escape.  But  God  often  leads  men  into  circumstances  of  temp 
tation  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  their  character  and  invigorat 
ing  their  principles.  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  enter  into  temptations 
of  our  own  accord,  but  if  our  duty  carries  us  into  circumstances  of 
temptation,  we  are  entitled  to  conclude  we  have  been  led  there  not 
for  our  disadvantage,  but  for  our  good.  One  of  the  keenest  observers 
of  modern  times  has  said : 

'  A  talent  ripens  best  when  hid  away  from  toil  and  strife, 
A  character  must  grow  amid  the  rush  and  roar  of  life.' 

II.  Abram  was  tempted  on  this  occasion  and  he  fell,  and  his  fall 
was  so  disastrous  that  it  is  humiliating  to  read  or  speak  about  it.     Is 
it  possible,  we  ask,  that  one  who  had  been  hi  such  close  communica 
tion  with  God,  and  had  before  this  sacrificed  so  much  for  his  prin 
ciples,  could  have  fallen  so  low  ?     It  shows  once  more  what  a  bundle 
of  contradictions  man  is,  what  a  curious  combination  of  strength  and 
weakness  even  at  the  best.     He  is  like  the  image  in  Nebuchadnezzar's 
dream — though  he  may  have  a  head  of  gold,  he  has  feet  of  clay. 
There  were  three   sins,  three  black  sins,  combined   in   this  fall  of 
Abram.     There  was  first  cowardice.     He  was  sinfully  afraid  of  his 
own  life,  and  he  thrust  his  wife  between  him  and  danger.     If  any 
reliance  is  to  be  put  upon  the  words  of  Pharaoh,  this  was  wholly 
unnecessary;   but  perhaps  religious  men  are  too  apt  to  doubt,  to 
attribute  evil  to  those  who  do  not  make  the  same  profession  as  them 
selves,  and  to  doubt  especially  the  reality  of  natural  virtue.     Then, 
secondly,  there  was  falsehood.     From  a  statement  of  Abram,  at  a 
subsequent  period  of  his  biography,  we  learn  that  he  did  not  lie 
affirmatively  when  he  said  that  Sarah  was  his  sister,  because  she  was 
his  half-sister ;  but  he  was  lying  negatively,  because  he  at  all  events 
implied  the  denial  that  she  was  his  wife ;  and  this  sin  was  all  the 
blacker  because  we  discover  in  that  same  passage  that  the  two  had 
agreed  before  they  left  Mesopotamia  to  practise  this  dissimulation  if 
they  should  fall  into  such  danger  as  they  supposed  now  to  be  threat 
ening  them.     Then,  thirdly,  and  blackest  of  all,  was  the  sin  of  indeli 
cacy.     It  shows  sadly  what  a  hold  all  these  three  sins  had  on  this 
good  man,  that,  at  a  subsequent  period  of  his  career,  he  repeated  his 
conduct  upon  this  occasion ;  and  it  is  a  sad  instance  of  the  hereditary 
nature  of  sin,  or,  at  all  events,  the  danger  of  imitating  base  acts,  that 
his  weak  and  imitative  son  Isaac  on  one  occasion  repeated  this  sin  of 
his  father. 

III.  If  on  this  occasion  the  patriarch  had  overcome  his  great 
temptation,  and  in  spite  of  fear,  preferred  truth  and  honour  to  his 
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life,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  God  would  have  in  some  remark 
able  way  signalised  this  great  step  in  the  upward  progress  of  morality; 
but,  when  he  failed,  there  was  nothing  left  to  God  but  to  signalise 
the  truth  in  the  reverse  way — by  the  humiliation  of  Abram. 

I  dare  say  in  nearly  all  respects  Abram  was  a  far  better  man  than 
Pharaoh.  But  even  the  best  and  greatest  man  is  a  very  small  and 
mean  creature  when  he  has  been  found  out  in  some  deed  of  shame, 
and  that  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  God  chiefly  punishes  sin.  We 
may  have  committed  a  sin  which  is  our  own  secret,  and  our  conscience 
may  have  ceased  to  trouble  us  about  it,  when  suddenly,  by  the  will  of 
Providence,  it  becomes  known  to  others,  and  then  the  force  of  public 
opinion  is  brought  to  bear  upon  us,  and  in  the  mirror  of  the  conscience 
or  our  fellow-men  we  see  what  mean  and  guilty  creatures  we  are.  We 
are  dealing  with  a  stage  of  morality  that  is  at  a  great  distance  behind 
us,  and  merely  to  avoid  a  sin  like  this  is  no  more  creditable  to  us  than 
it  is  creditable  to  a  schoolboy  to  know  that  the  earth  moves  round 
the  sun,  though  Plato  did  not  know  that.  This  is  a  sin  belonging  to 
a  stage  of  morality  that  the  race  has  naturally  passed.  Yes ;  but 
what  were  its  ingredients  as  we  saw  ? — cowardice,  falsehood,  indelicacy. 
Are  these  altogether  things  of  the  past  ?  Have  we  no  need  to  fear 
them?  And  when  we  see  how  the  character  of  a  great  saint  was 
undermined  with  them  till,  in  a  great  moment  in  his  life,  it  collapsed, 
do  we  not  discern  in  such  an  incident  a  divine  warning  to  us  to  watch 
and  pray  lest  we  enter  into  temptation  ?  Do  we  not  hear  the  divine 
voice  say  to  us,  *  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth,  take  he^d  lest 
he  fall'?  J.  STALKER. 


V.  OUTLINES  FOR  THE  DAY  ON  VARIOUS 
PASSAGES  OF  SCRIPTURE 

Growing  in  Love. 

I  CORINTHIANS  xiii. 

HERE  is  an  old  wild  ballad  that  tells  us  how  a 
knight  found,  coiling  round  a  tree  in  a  dismal 
forest,  a  loathly  dragon  breathing  out  poison  ;  and 
how,  undeterred  by  its  hideousness  and  foulness,  he 
cast  his  arms  round  it  and  kissed  it  on  the  mouth. 
Three  times  he  did  it  undisgusted,  and  at  the  third 
the  shape  changed  into  a  fair  lady,  and  he  won  his 
bride.  Christ  *  kisses  with  the  kisses  of  His  mouth  "* 
His  enemies,  and  makes  them  His  friends  because  He  loves  them.  '  If 
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He  had  never  died  for  His  enemies,"*  says  one  of  the  old  Fathers,  *  He 
would  never  have  possessed  His  friends.'  And  so  He  teaches  us,  in 
what  seems  to  be  this  restriction  of  the  purpose  of  His  death  and  the 
sweep  of  His  love,  that  the  way  by  which  we  are  to  meet  even  aliena 
tion  and  hostility  is  by  pouring  upon  it  the  treasures  of  an  unselfish, 
self-sacrificing  affection  which  will  conquer  at  the  last. 

And  so,  if  we  want  to  know  the  blessedness  and  the  sweetness  of 
victory  over  these  miserable,  selfish  hearts  of  ours,  and  to  walk  in  the 
liberty  of  love,  we  can  only  get  it  by  keeping  close  to  Jesus  Christ. 
In  any  circle,  the  nearer  the  points  of  the  circumference  are  to  the 
centre  the  closer  they  will  necessarily  be  to  one  another.  As  we  draw 
nearer,  each  for  ourselves,  to  the  Master,  we  shall  feel  that  we  have 
approximated  to  all  those  who  stand  round  the  same  centre,  and  draw 
from  it  the  same  life.  In  the  early  spring,  when  the  wheat  is  green 
and  young,  and  scarcely  appears  above  the  ground,  it  springs  in  the 
lines  in  which  it  was  sown,  parted  from  one  another  and  distinctly 
showing  their  separation  and  the  furrows.  But  when  the  full  corn  in 
the  ear  waves  on  the  autumn  plain  all  the  lines  and  separations  have 
disappeared,  and  there  is  one  unbroken  tract  of  sunny  fruitfulness. 
And  so,  when  the  life  in  Christ  is  low  and  feeble,  His  servants  may 
be  separated  and  drawn  up  in  rigid  lines  of  denominations  and 
churches  and  sects ;  but,  as  they  grow,  the  lines  disappear.  If  to  the 
churches  of  England  to-day  there  came  a  sudden  accession  of  know 
ledge  of  Christ,  and  of  union  with  Him,  the  first  thing  that  would  go 
would  be  the  wretched  barriers  that  separate  us  from  one  another. 
For  if  we  have  the  life  of  Christ  in  any  mature  measure  in  ourselves, 
we  shall  certainly  have  grown  up  above  the  fences  behind  which  we 
began  to  grow,  and  shall  be  able  to  reach  out  to  all  that  love  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  feel  with  thankfulness  that  we  are  one  in 
Him.  A.  MACLAREN. 


Charity. 

Let  all  your  things  be  done  with  charity  (or,  Let  all  that  you  do  be  done  in  love). 
All  the  brethren  greet  you.  Greet  ye  one  another  with  an  holy  kiss.  I  COB.  xvi. 
14,  20. 

OUR  Christian  forefathers  in  the  first  age  of  the  Church  were  a 
small  body — generally  drawn  from  the  lower  and  middle 
classes — often  persecuted,  always  perhaps  suspected  and  despised. 
There  was  indeed  reason  enough  for  suspicion.  They  held  neces 
sarily  aloof  from  much  of  the  common  life  of  cities,  from  the  amuse 
ments  and  entertainments  which  were  generally  inextricably  bound 
up  with  idolatrous  rites  and  often  with  cruel  and  immoral  practices, 
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from  theatres  and  baths  and  public  shows.  Their  nightly  meetings, 
ending  just  before  dawn,  their  talk  of  an  absent  King  soon  to  return 
and  destroy  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  gave  colour  to  charges  of 
conspiracy  and  of  disloyalty  to  the  reigning  Emperor.  The  very 
name  of  the  feast  of  love,  with  which  these  meetings  commenced,  the 
kiss  of  peace,  the  familiar  converse  of  Christian  brethren  and  sisters, 
were  perverted  into  a  terrible  accusation.  The  dark  and  mysterious 
sayings — overheard  perhaps  by  slaves  and  half  converts — about  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Son  offered  to  his  Father,  and  the  feeding  on  the 
body  and  blood  of  this  sacrifice,  were  twisted  into  calumnies  of  such 
murderous  Thyestean  banquets  as  were  described  in  the  most  hideous 
of  Grecian  fables.  Nor  indeed  were  all  assemblies  and  congregations 
of  the  early  Church  so  entirely  free  from  blame  as  to  dissipate  at 
once  these  charges,  foul  calumnies  though  they  were.  The  freedom 
of  the  Christian  spirit,  the  sudden  escape  from  the  trammels  of  the 
Jewish  law  on  the  one  side,  and  from  the  heathen  fear  of  death  and 
of  malignant  evil  powers  or  deities  upon  the  other,  often  produced  an 
effervescence  of  feeling,  a  perturbation  of  conduct,  a  licence  even  ot 
behaviour,  which  gave  some  colour  to  some  at  least  of  these  charges. 
That  half  of  morality  which  consists  of  mere  habit  and  deference  to 
public  opinion,  and  especially  to  the  opinion  of  those  of  higher  rank 
than  ourselves,  was  naturally  unsettled  and  drifted  from  side  to  side, 
as  is  shown  in  many  passages  of  this  letter. 

But  though  the  early  Church  was  not  free  from  evils  of  indiscipline, 
and  had  to  learn  by  experience  what  the  will  of  God  was,  there  are 
abiding  lessons  for  ourselves  in  the  facts  of  early  Church  life. 

L  The  spirit  of  love  and  simplicity  was  carried  into  all  the  pro 
ceedings  of  the  assembly.  It  is  difficult  to  be  certain  as  to  the  exact 
order  in  which  the  various  actions  were  performed,  nor  is  it  likely 
that  there  was  constant  uniformity  even  in  the  same  place.  But  it 
would  seem  probable  that  the  feast  called  the  Agape  would  follow 
closely  on  the  conclusion  of  the  business  of  the  Church.  It  seems  to 
have  been  held  in  daylight,  and  therefore  not  later  than  four  or  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  doubtless,  like  the  Paschal  Supper, 
from  which  it  derived  much  of  its  character,  interspersed  with  prayers 
and  blessings,  and  with  the  reading  of  Scripture,  as  well  as  with  the 
more  joyous  accompaniments  of  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual 
songs,  and  of  familiar  conversation  especially  on  religious  subjects. 

With  the  entrance  of  the  lights  began  probably  the  more  solemn 
and  sacred  part  of  the  work  of  the  Christian  assembly. 

We  have,  happily,  preserved  to  us  one  of  the  hymns  of  which  Ter- 
tullian  speaks,  which  in  the  age  of  S.  Basil  was  of  unknown  author 
ship,  and  considered  of  primitive  antiquity.  '  Our  fathers/  he  writes, 
defending  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  '  thought  it  not  right  to 
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receive  the  joyous  gift  of  evening  light  in  silence,  but,  directly  it 
appeared,  to  give  thanks.  And  though  we  cannot  say  who  was  the 
author  of  those  words  of  the  thanksgiving  at  the  lighting  of  the 
lamps,  yet  it  is  certainly  a  primitive  utterance  to  which  the  people 
gives  voice,  and  no  one  yet  has  ever  thought  them  guilty  of  an 
impiety  for  saying — 

We  hymn  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  divine.* 

This  may  be  as  early  as  the  first  or  second  century,  and  be  one  of 
the  hymns  in  which  *  Christ  is  adored  as  God,'  of  which  Pliny  and 
S.  Hippolytus  write  from  such  opposite  quarters. 

If  we  are  right  in  thinking  that  the  lighting  of  the  lamps  was  the 
prelude  to  the  Eucharist,  it  is  easy  to  see  how,  without  anything 
forced  or  strained,  they  were  recognised  as  symbolising  the  presence 
of  Christ  the  light  of  the  world.  He  had  promised  His  presence 
wherever  two  or  three  were  gathered  together  in  His  name.  And  so 
the  spontaneous  outburst  of  Christian  piety  recognised  in  the  gift  of 
light  and  in  the  suddenness  of  the  change  which  it  wrought,  even  in 
the  simple  array  of  lamps  in  the  upper  chamber,  such  as  S.  Paul  had 
round  him  at  Troas,  something  really  akin  to  the  gift  of  our  Lord  to 
a  gloomy  and  darkened  world.  It  saw  in  the  transition  something 
recalling  the  circumstances  of  His  Nativity,  when  the  true  light  that 
lighteth  every  man  came  into  the  world.  Without  anything  artificial 
or  superstitious  this  old  hymn-writer  or  prophet — for  the  words  are 
more  akin  to  prophetic  rhythm — recalled  the  primary  truth  that  the 
God  of  Nature  is  the  same  as  the  God  of  Grace,  and  that  He  who 
said  '  Let  there  be  light '  in  the  material  heavens  also  sent  His  Son  to 
repair  the  defects  of  natural  light,  and  to  give  the  joy  of  a  new  birth 
to  men. 

It  was  said  by  one  of  old,  '  at  eventide  there  shall  be  light,*  and  so 
it  was  actually  at  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  sun  had  gone  down  on 
the  hills  of  Bethlehem,  but  the  glory  of  the  Lord  suddenly  shone 
round  about  the  shepherds,  and  they  heard  angel- voices  proclaiming 
the  new-born  King,  with  a  promise  of  peace  on  earth  and  good-will 
towards  men. 

If  we  consider  all  this  together  we  may  perhaps  conjecture  that  the 
original  position  of  the  holy  kiss,  symbolical  of  Christian  love  and 
peace,  and  of  the  absence  of  all  hatrea  and  variance  in  the  community, 
was  coincident  with  the  conclusion  of  the  supper  and  with  the  light 
ing  of  the  lamps,  followed  by  the  singing  of  this  or  some  similar  song 
of  praise  and  adoration. 

II.  '  Let  all  that  you  do  be  done  in  love,'  writes  S.  Paul  to  us  as 
well  as  to  the  Corinthians. 

There  were,  as  we  have  seen,  three  spheres  with  which  the  early 
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Christian  assemblies  were  specially  concerned :  (1)  Church  business ; 
(2)  social  enjoyment ;  (3)  worship.  In  all  three  we  may  infuse  a  spirit 
of  love,  that  is  to  say,  a  willing  recognition  of  the  rights  of  all  members 
of  the  Church.  On  the  third  I  have  already  touched,  and  will  not 
now  add  more.  Let  me  conclude  with  a  few  words  on  the  first  and 
second. 

In  regard  to  Church  business  we  have  already  made  some  consider 
able  progress  towards  a  restoration  of  the  laity  to  their  proper  duties. 
They  seem  never  to  have  included  the  definition  of  doctrine  or  the 
control  of  divine  service,  but  they  did  embrace  a  much  more  active 
and  personal  participation  in  Christian  work  than  has  often  been 
customary  among  us.  The  last  twenty  years  have  witnessed  the 
establishment  in  nearly  every  diocese  of  a  conference  or  representa 
tive  synod  of  clergy  and  laity  to  attend  to  these  duties.  It  is  but  a 
short  period  of  trial,  and  we  must  not  judge  of  their  future  usefulness 
simply  by  the  past.  But  it  is  clear  that  they  are  altogether  in  the 
lines  that  S.  Paul  contemplated  when  he  gave  ordinances  to  the 
churches  which  he  founded.  The  main  difficulty  before  us  is  the 
application  of  similar  principles  to  parochial  life.  Here  public 
opinion  is  often  weak,  and  a  single  ill-disposed  person  may  hamper 
or  destroy  what  should  be  the  work  of  a  united  parish.  The  very  lax 
ideas  of  schism  that  are  prevalent  amongst  the  less  educated,  the  little 
personal  jealousies,  which  prevent  one  moving  unless  another  will  do 
so ;  the  readiness  to  take  offence  and  to  believe  evil — these  are  no 
doubt  the  results  of  the  absence  in  the  past  of  training  in  Church 
business,  but  they  are  also  very  great  obstacles  to  its  restoration. 

Life  is  short  and  the  grains  of  frankincense  (to  use  an  ancient 
metaphor)  are  thrown  upon  the  altar — now  one,  now  another,  but 
with  very  short  intervals  between  them.  We  have  but  a  little  time 
wherein  to  greet  the  brethren  and  to  show  them  affection  for  our 
Master's  sake.  BISHOP  WORDSWORTH. 


Abraham. 

Know  ye  therefore  that  they  which  are  of  faith,  the  same  are  of  the  children  of 
Abraham.  And  the  scripture,  foreseeing  that  God  would  justify  the  heathen  through 
faith,  preached  before  the  gospel  unto  Abraham,  saying,  Inthee  shall  all  nations  be 
blessed.  So  tlien  they  which  be  of  faith  are  blessed  with  faithful  Abraham.  GALA- 
TIANS  iii.  7-9. 

A  BRAHAJVTS  life-story  must  have  something  in  it  that  concerns 
X~\.  Christians  of  every  age  to  know.  Three  chief  features  strike 
me  as  prominent  and  characteristic — the  way,  namely,  in  which  it 
illustrates — 
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1.  What  faith  is. 

2.  What  it  is  to  walk  by  faith. 

3.  What  it  is,  with  the  eye  of  such  faith,  to  see  Christ's  day. 

(1)  It  was  evidently  the  faith  of  Abraham  that  so  attracted  and 
riveted  the  interest  of  S.  Paul.  To  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  the 
Hebrew  pilgrim,  dwelling  even  in  the  land  of  promise  as  in  a  strange 
country,  is  the  great  type  of  what  it  is  to  believe  in  God,  to  possess 
a  faith  which  shall  be  counted  for  righteousness,  not  *  instead  of 
righteousness '  (as  though  it  had  been  avrl  SiKaiotrvvrj^) :  but  ete 
SiKaioarvvrjv,  as  that  which  constituted  his  righteousness  (Romans 
iv.  5). 

And  so  Abraham,  to  the  eye  of  S.  Paul,  before  and  above  any 
other  saint  hi  the  annals  of  his  race,  is  the  representative  of  the 
nature  of  faith,  not  as  opposed  to  reason — for  faith  must  be  rational, 
or  it  degenerates  into  fanaticism  or  credulity — but  as  opposed  to 
sight.  Faith,  not  so  much  a  function  or  faculty  of  the  intellect,  as  a 
posture  or  condition  of  the  will :  moral  in  its  nature  rather  than  in 
tellectual:  'casting  down  imaginations  and  every  high  thing  that 
exalteth  itself  against  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  bringing  into 
captivity  every  thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ.' 

Never,  perhaps,  was  there  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  hi  which  there  was  greater  need  to  ascertain  carefully  what  this 
typical  faith  of  our  father  Abraham  was.  It  was  not  the  acceptance 
of  a  highly-developed,  articulated  creed.  It  was  not  the  investiture  of 
the  act  of  worship  with  an  elaborate  ceremonial  symbolism.  It  was 
not  a  fanatical  conception  of  the  media  through  which  the  spirit  of 
man  seeks,  and  finds,  communion  with  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  simple 
Bible  record  of  it  is, '  Abraham  believed  God  ; '  and  '  it  was  counted 
to  him  for  righteousness,'  because  his  whole  life  was  the  continued 
evidence  for  the  reality  of  his  faith.  It  was  not  perfect,  but  it  was 
real.  It  rested  on  the  simple  verities — on  the  providence  of  God  and 
His  sovereignty,  His  rewarding  those  that  diligently  seek  Him,  the 
efficacy  of  prayer,  the  reasonableness  and  the  comfort  of  worship — 
these,  and  little  more  than  these  truths  and  practices,  made  up 
Abraham's  creed,  his  religion. 

Some  have  thought  that  revelations  were  made  to  Abraham  which 
would  have  enabled  him  to  see  as  far  into  the  purposes  of  God  as  did 
S.  John  or  S.  Paul ;  and  particularly  that  after  the  averted  sacrifice 
on  Mount  Moriah  the  whole  mystery  of  Calvary  was  unrolled  before 
his  eyes — that  this  is  the  sense  in  which  '  he  saw  Christ's  day.'  We 
will  try  to  discover  presently  whether  there  may  not  be  a  more  con 
gruous  interpretation  of  our  Lord's  word  than  this.  Suffice  it  to  say 
now  that  all  this  is  mere  assumption,  foisted  into  the  Scripture  re 
cord,  not  only  gratuitously,  but  utterly  marring  the  proportions,  and 
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structure,  and  development  in  the  revelation  of  God's  purposes  to 
man.  It  is  not  only  a  vain  invention  ;  it  is  an  anachronism. 

No ;  the  merit  01  Abraham's  faith  lay  not  so  much  in  the  breadth  as 
in  the  intensity  of  its  view  ;  not  so  much  in  its  comprehensive  grasp 
of  the  whole  scheme  of  God,  as  in  its  deep  persuasion  of  the  duty  of 
man.  It  was  the  faith  of  a  saint  rather  than  of  a  theologian.  So 
was  it  also  in  the  older  and  better  days  of  Christendom.  The  faith 
that  could  remove  mountains — and  there  was  a  grace  even  higher 
than  that — was  simply  the  intense  energy  of  a  soul  throwing  the 
whole  force  of  its  being  upon  the  promises  of  God.  The  condition  of 
the  Saviour's  putting  forth  His  healing  power  was,  *  Believe  only  and 
thou  shalt  be  made  whole.'  When  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  asked  his 
heaven-sent  teacher,  whether  through  the  mystic  instrument  of  the 
new  birth  he  might  enter  into  'the  better  covenant'  with  God, 
Philip  said,  *  If  thou  believest  with  all  thine  heart  thou  mayest ' ;  and 
he  answered  and  said,  *  I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God.' 
When  S.  Paul  proclaims  the  word  of  faith  which  he  preached,  it  is 
simply  this:  'If  thou  shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  shalt  believe  in  thine  heart  that  God  hath  raised  Him  from  the 
dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved.'  The  gospel  that  he  delivered  to  the 
Corinthians,  wherein  they  stood,  by  which  also  they  were  saved,  con 
tained  expressly  only  three  grand  articles  :  '  how  that  Christ  died  for 
our  sins  according  to  the  Scriptures,  and  that  He  was  buried,  and 
that  He  rose  again  the  third  day '  (1  Cor.  xv.  1-4.) 

(2)  A  consistent  endeavour  to  frame  the  life  so  as  to  be  in  accord 
ance  with  these  convictions,  so  that  what  we  are  should  be  an  ex 
pression  to  others  of  what  we  believe — avoiding  the  greatest  of  moral 
contradictions,  the  spiritual  state  which  has  the  '  form  of  godliness ' 
but  is  dead  to  its  power — this  is  what  the  Apostle  means  by  '  walking 
by  faith  and  not  by  sight ' ;  being  '  saved  by  hope ' ;  living  with  the 
eve  fixed,  not  on  the  things  which  are  '  seen  and  temporal,'  but  on 
the  things  which  are  l  unseen  and  eternal.' 

The  faith  of  Abraham  is  the  sufficient  account  of  all  the  moral 
phenomena  of  his  character :  of  his  unselfishness,  his  courage,  his 
generosity,  his  placableness,  his  patience,  his  power  of  self-surrender. 
He  seems  never  to  have  needed  to  sit  down  first  and  count  the  cost 
of  what  he  was  about  to  do.  The  divine  instinct  of  his  faith  in  God 
superseded  the  necessity  of  all  such  laborious  calculations.  To  him, 
the  Almighty  God — the  Lord  who  had  provided  and  would  still  pro 
vide,  the  God  who  had  listened  to  his  intercessory  prayer,  and  remem 
bered  him  when  He  destroyed  the  cities  of  the  plain  and  spared  Lot 
for  his  sake,  the  Great  Being  with  whom  he  had  entered  into  covenant 
— was  not  a  mere  name,  had  not  been  petrified  into  a  conventionalism, 
nor  become  a  metaphysical  abstraction.  He  was  his  God  ;  a  constant 
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source  of  strength  and  energy ;  the  God  before  whom  he  lived  and 
who  was  with  him  in  all  that  he  did. 

It  was  a  faith  almost  evangelical  in  its  nature.  It  stretched  far 
beyond  the  horizon  of  this  present  world.  It  never  looked  back  ;  it  was 
always  looking  forward.  His  whole  life  declared  plainly,  as  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  testifies,  that  '  he  sought  not 
the  country  from  which  he  came  out,'  to  which  he  might  have  re 
turned,  but  that '  he  desired  a  better  country — that  is,  a  heavenly ' ; 
'  wherefore  God  was  not  ashamed  to  be  called  his  God,  for  he  prepared 
for  him  a  city.* 

(3)  Seeking  God's  blessing,  not  as  his  children  were  taught  by 
Moses  to  seek  it,  in  the  fruit  of  his  body,  nor  in  the  fruit  of  his  cattle, 
nor  in  the  fruit  of  his  ground,  but '  in  the  joy  and  peace  of  believing' : 
in  the  precious  gift  of  a  { conscience  void  of  offence  toward  God  and 
toward  men ' ;  realising  the  higher  life  of  the  Spirit,  and  leaving  it 
to  others  to  quarrel  about  pasture-lands  and  flocks  and  herds,  do  we 
find  the  evangelical  temper  of  his  faith.  Not  in  any  fancied  anticipa 
tory  revelation  of  the  great  mystery  of  godliness,  afterwards  to  be 
wrought  out  by  Him  who,  when  He  came  to  deliver  man, '  took  not  on 
Him  the  nature  of  angels,  but  the  seed  of  Abraham';  but  in  this 
higher  and  more  natural  sense,  I  conceive  that  we  are  to  understand 
that  this  great  saint  of  God  'rejoiced  to  see  the  day  of  Christ, 
and  saw  it,  and  was  glad.'  He  saw  it,  not  at  one  particular  place,  nor 
at  one  particular  time ;  not  only  on  Mount  Moriah,  when  4  in  a 
figure  '  he  had  received  his  only-begotten  son  from  the  dead,  but  all 
his  life  through — wherever  he  pitched  his  tent,  and  built  his  altar, 
and  waited  patiently  for  the  promise,  and  found  himself  strong  from 
his  trust  in  God. 

For  what  is  '  Christ's  day '  but  that  measure  of  knowledge  of  the 
will  of  God  which  it  is  our  privilege  to  enjoy,  and  those  opportunities 
of  access  to  Him  which  all  have,  though  all  may  not  use  ?  Even  to 
us  who  live  in  the  middle  of  that  day,  the  light  can  be  called  neither 
clear  nor  dark.  The  knowledge  is  partial  and  fragmentary ;  the  view 
is  *  through  a  glass '  and  full  of  riddles  (ev  alvbyfiari) :  the  hopes,  but 
not  the  eyes,  enter  into  that  which  is  within  the  veil.  And  just 
with  less  precise  knowledge  perhaps,  but  perhaps  also  with  even  so, 
intenser  insight,  fared  Abraham.  BISHOP  FRASER. 
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Modern  Idolatry. 

*  CovetousnesSf  which  is  idolatry,'   COLOSSIANS  iii.  5. 

I.  /COVETOUSNESS  is  idolatry  because  it  is  a  setting  up  of 
V_x  money  in  the  place  where  God  should  reign,  '  And  it  is 
the  beginning  of  heresy,'  as  one  very  well  says  :  '  It  is  so  because  it 
contains  an  implicit  denial  of  the  Incarnation,  since  covetousness 
does  not  recognise  God  in  Humanity,  but  a  god  in  money  or 
property.' 

Then  covetousness  is  the  parent  of  all  that  widespread  and  many- 
sided  dishonesty  which  is  a  blot  upon  our  national  life.  Dishonesty 
is  found  in  our  trade  and  commerce,  in  politics,  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
in  the  professions,  in  our  sports,  in  our  churches  and  chapels.  The 
landlord  who  grows  rich  on  the  rents  of  unsanitary  dwellings ;  the 
*  sweater '  who  grinds  the  faces  of  the  poor ;  the  stockbroker  who 
gambles  away  money  that  is  not  his  ;  the  merchant  who  looks  upon 
his  '  hands '  as  mere  machines,  and  then  takes  the  chair  at  a  missionary 
meeting  ;  the  lawyer  who  takes  fees  for  what  he  has  not  done ;  the 
parson  who  regards  his  parish  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  and  nothing 
more ;  all  these  are  guilty  of  covetousness,  *  which  is  idolatry.' 

We  must  pray  and  fight  and  watch  against  this  terrible  sin. 

So  long  as  we  are  not  ashamed  to  indulge  in  mammon-worship — 
so  long  as  we  continue  to  set  up  a  money-standard  as  the  standard  of 
merit  and  excellence — so  long  will  covetousness  continue  to  flourish. 
Is  it  not  the  fact  that  a  man  is  courted  very  often  only  for  the  sake 
of  his  money-bags?  'You  must  know  So-and-so.  He  is  worth 
knowing — immensely  rich ! '  'Has  he  money  ? '  is  the  question  being 
asked  on  all  sides.  Not  '  How  did  he  get  his  money  ? '  or  '  How  does 
he  spend  it  ? '  but c  Has  he  got  it  ? '  When  shall  we  be  brave  enough 
to  recognise  people  for  what  they  are,  instead  of  what  they  have  got — 
for  what  they  are  worth  in  character,  and  not  what  they  are  worth  in 
£  8.  d.  ? 

II.  If  we  can  put  our  finger  upon  one  cause,  at  least,  of  covetous- 
ness,  is  there  any  cure  that  we  can  suggest  ?  Yes,  I  can  tell  you  of  a 
cure  in  one  word — that  golden  word  that  stands  prominently  out  as 
the  great  lesson  of  this  Quinquagesima  Sunday — Charity.  There,  I 
take  it,  is  the  cure  for  covetousness — Christian  charity.  The  charity 
that  forbids  us  to  seek  to  *  get  on '  in  the  world,  by  getting  others  off — 
the  love  that  bids  us  ever  do  as  we  would  be  done  by — the  charity 
that  teaches  us  to  look  not  on  our  own  things,  but  on  the  things  of 
others — the  sweet  Christian  grace  that  teaches  us  (instead  of  seek 
ing  the  hurt  of  others)  to  c  bear  one  another's  burdens,  and  so  fufil 
the  law  of  Christ.'  J.  B.  C.  MURPHY. 
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VI.   ILLUSTRATIONS 

Love.       LOVE  is  the  fruitful  mother  of  bright  children,  as  our 
i  COR.  xiii  4.  great  moralist  poet  learned  when  he  painted  her  in  the 
*  House  of  Holiness ' : 

'  A  multitude  of  babes  about  her  hung, 
Playing  their  sport  that  joyed  her  to  behold.' 

Our  souls,  by  reason  of  sin,  are  '  like  sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of 
tune  and  harsh.'  Love's  master-hand  laid  upon  them  restores  to  them 
their  part  in  *  fair  music  that  all  creatures  make  to  their  great  Lord,* 
and  brings  us  into  such  accord  with  God  that 

'  We  on  earth,  with  undiscording  voice, 
May  rightly  answer ' 

even  the  awful  harmonies  of  His  lips. 

Fervent  Love.  WE  are  afraid  to  be  fervent;  our  true  danger  is  icy 
i  COR.  xiiL  torpor.  We  sit  frost-bitten  and  almost  dead  among  the 
snows,  and  all  the  while  the  gracious  sunshine  is  pouring  down,  that 
is  able  to  melt  the  white  death  that  covers  us,  and  to  free  us  from  the 
bonds  that  hold  us  prisoned  in  their  benumbing  clasp. 

Divine  Human  OUR  love  is  secondary — God's  is  primary  ;  ours  is  reflec- 
Love.  tion,  His  the  original  beam;  ours  is  echo,  His  the 

i  COR.  xiii.      mother-tone. 

Heaven  must  bend  to  earth  before  earth  can  rise  to  heaven. 
The  skies  must  open  and  drop  down  love,  ere  love  can  spring  in  the 
fruitful  fields.  And  it  is  only  when  we  look  with  true  trust  to  that 
great  unveiling  of  the  heart  of  God  which  is  in  Jesus  Christ,  that  our 
hearts  are  melted,  and  all  their  snows  are  dissolved  into  sweet  waters, 
which,  freed  from  their  icy  chains,  can  flow  with  music  in  their  ripple, 
and  fruitfulness  along  their  course,  through  our  otherwise  silent  and 
barren  li ves. 

Love  to  God.  LOVE  to  God  is  no  idle  emotion  or  lazy  rapture,  no  vague 
i  COR.  xiii.     sentiment,  but  the  root  of  all  practical  goodness,  of  all 
strenuous  efforts,  of  all  virtue,  and  of  all  praise.     That  strong  tide  is 
meant  to  drive  the  busy  wheels  of  life  and  to  bear  precious  freightage 
on  its  bosom ;  not  to  flow  away  in  profitless  foam. 
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Love.  To  Jesus  all  service  done  from  the  same  motive  is  the 
i  COR.  xiii.  t.  same,  and  His  measure  of  excellence  is  the  quantity 
of  love  and  spiritual  force  in  our  deeds,  not  the  width  of  the  area  over 
which  they  spread.  An  estuary  that  grows  wandering  over  miles  of 
shallows  may  have  less  water  in  it,  and  may  creep  more  languidly, 
than  the  torrent  that  thunders  through  some  narrow  gorge. 

Love  to  the  THE  noblest  use  for  the  precious  ointment  of  love  which 
Saviour.     fae  poorest  of  us  bears  in  the  alabaster-box  of  the  heart 
is  to  break  it  on  Christ's  head. 

Love  of  the   To  separate  ourselves  from  our  brethren  is  to  lose  power. 

brethren.     Half-dead  brands  heaped  close  will  kindle  one  another, 

x  COR.  xiii.  i.    an(j  flame  wjii  sparkle  beneath  the  film  of  white  ashes  on 

their  edges.      Fling  them   apart,  and   they  go  out.      Rake  them 

together,  and  they  glow.     Let  us  try  not  to  be  little,  feeble  tapers, 

stuck  in  separate  sockets,  and  each  twinkling  struggling  rays  over 

some  inch  or  so  of  space ;  but  draw  near  to  our  brethren,  and  be 

workers  together  with  them,  that  there  may  rise  a  glorious  flame  from 

our  summed  and  collective  brightness  which  shall  be  a  guide  and 

hospitable  call  to  many  a  wandering  and  weary  spirit. 

Charity.  REMEMBER  the  good  old  rabbi,  who  was  awakened  by  one 
i  COR.  xiii.  4.  of  his  twelve  sons  saying,  *  Behold  !  my  eleven  brothers 
lie  sleeping,  and  I  am  the  only  one  who  wakens  to  praise  and 
pray.'  (  Son,'  said  the  wise  father,  '  you  had  better  be  asleep  too 
than  wake  to  censure  your  brothers.'  No  fault  can  be  as  bad 
as  the  feeling  which  is  quick  to  see  and  speak  of  other  people's 
faults. 

The  Heroism  '  BEHOLD  Christ  Himself,'  says  Cyprian,  '  in  your  captive 
of  Love,  brethren,  and  redeem  from  captivity  Him  who  has 

i  COR.  XML*,  redeemed  us  from  death.  Snatch  from  the  hands  of 
the  barbarians  Him  who  has  snatched  us  from  the  grasp  of  the 
demon,  and  purchase  with  money  the  liberation  of  Him  who 
purchased  us  with  His  blood.'  To  such  appeals  no  Christians 
could  continue  insensible.  The  heroism  of  charity  was  sometimes 
carried  so  far  that  freemen  offered  themselves  to  serve  instead  of  the 
captives.  Such  was  the  fervour  of  the  love  ot  the  brethren ;  but 
charity  must  not  confine  itself  within  these  limits,  it  must  embrace  all 
mankind,  and  seek  the  good  of  every  fellow-creature.  Thus  when 
cruel  epidemics  ravaged  Carthage  and  Alexandria,  the  Christians 
were  ever  foremost  at  the  bedside  of  the  dying,  never  asking  whether 
those  whom  they  thus  tended  had  not  been  among  their  persecutors. 
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While  terror  reigned  in  the  desolate  villages,  as  their  inhabitants 
were  stricken  down  in  multitudes,  and  the  unburied  dead  were  spread 
ing  death  in  the  air,  the  proscribed  Christians  were  the  only  helpers. 
'  If  we  show  kindness  only  to  our  own,'  said  Cyprian  to  his  brethren, 
4  we  shall  be  no  better  than  the  pagans  and  the  publicans.  We,  as 
Christians,  are  called  to  return  good  for  evil,  and  to  pray  for  those 
who  persecute  us.  Since  we  are  the  children  of  God,  let  us  be  like 
Him  in  compassion."*  The  Christians  of  Alexandria  showed  them 
selves  no  less  devoted  during  the  plague  which  broke  out  in  their 
city.  Many  of  them  paid  with  their  life  for  the  courage  with  which 
they  braved  the  epidemic  by  the  bedside  of  their  worst  enemies. 
When  charity  has  reached  this  height  of  self-abnegation,  so  that  it 
can  rise  above  all  private  enmities  and  national  distinctions,  it  is  truly 
a  reflection  of  the  divine  and  perfect  love.  It  embraces  in  its  pity 
all  who  are  embraced  by  the  infinite  compassion,  and  it  is  truly  human, 
because  truly  divine.  The  old  selfish,  exclusive  principle  is  utterly 
subdued.  When  Cyprian  contrasted  the  parsimony  of  the  Church 
with  the  largesses  of  the  world  to  its  prince,  who  had  shed  no  blood 
for  his  subjects,  nor  won  heaven  for  them,  he  used  a  rhetorical  licence 
to  move  the  Christians  to  greater  liberality ;  but  he  knew  that  the 
so-called  sacrifices  of  the  pagan  world  were  made  to  its  own  evil 
passions,  and  cost  it  very  little,  and  he  could  not  deny  that  in  that 
city  of  Carthage,  where  his  noble  example  had  been  so  eagerly 
followed,  charity  had  appeared  as  a  heavenly  vision  upon  an  accursed 
earth. 

The  Strength  THE  love  of  God,  like  a  bridge,  spans  the  gulf  of  time. 

of  Love.      j{.  jjas  held  Up  under  the  heaviest  pressure.     At  different 

i  COR.  »H:  4.  times,  such  has  been  the  weight  of  human  sins,  that  the 

best  of  men  have  feared  the  bridge  would  give  way  beneath 

the  burden.     But  it  has  borne  all  things ;  and  ( suffered  long '  even 

until  now.     In  the  time  of  Noah,  the  Bridge  of  Love  suffered  such 

depression  under  the  weight  of  the  world's  iniquity,  that  for  a  brief 

season  it  disappeared  beneath  the  flood,  and  still  it  stood  unbroken 

in  the  rushing  torrent ;  and  ever  since  that  time  it  has  been  reflected 

in  the  heavens  in  the  *  bow  of  the  covenant,'  the  pledge  and  promise 

of  the  abiding  character  of  that  which  it  mirrors  forth. 

Disinterested  SAU  QUALA,  the  native  apostle  of  Central  Burmah,  was, 

Service.     jn  consequence  of  his  abilities  and  influence,  offered   a 

iCoa.xiii.5.   lucrative  appointment  by  the  British  Commissioner  at 

Pegu.      Without  hesitation   he  declined  the  offer,  though  having 

no  salary   and   depending  for  food  and  clothing  on  the  people  to 

whom  he  preached.     He  replied :  c  T  cannot  do  it.     I  will  not  have 
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the  money.  I  will  not  mix  up  God's  work  with  government  work. 
There  are  others  to  do  this  thing ;  employ  them.'  And  being  further 
pressed  with  the  suggestion  that  he  might  continue  his  work  as  a 
missionary,  which  would  thus  be  rendered  easier,  he  said,  *  No,  sir. 
When  I  eat  with  the  children  of  poverty,  I  am  content  I  did  not 
leave  my  dear  wife  and  come  up  hither  in  search  of  silver  or  agreeable 
food.  I  came  to  this  land  that  its  poor  benighted  inhabitants  might 
be  saved.'  In  two  and  a  half  years  this  man  had  gathered  thirty 
churches  and  baptized  more  than  two  thousand  adult  believers  with 
his  own  hands. 

Kindness     GEORGE  HERBERT,  happening  at  the  time  to  be  in  his 

°lys      surplice,  saw  a  poor  man's  horse  fallen  under  his  load. 

a  5       He  immediately  set  to  work  helping  to  unload  the  horse, 

i  COR.  xiu.  8.  j       i          i  *  »•     •    j  i       <?  i  •  . .  i 

and  when  he  was  on  his  feet,  to  load  him,  without  noting 
how  he  was  soiling  his  surplice.  He  rightly  reckoned  the  mud-stains 
marks  of  honour. 

Kindness  and  MB.  GRIMSHAW,  the  Rector  of  Haworth  in  the  time  of  the 

Humility.     Wesleys,  was  not  more  distinguished  by  the  fervour  of  his 

i  COR.  xiii.  8.    public  ministrations  than  by  his  humility  and  kindness  as 

a  pastor.     He  would  even  beg  their  old  shoes  from  his  friends,  on 

behalf  of  his  needy  parishioners,  and  collect  his  old  clerk's  salary, 

when  the  latter  was  too  infirm  to  do  this,  according  to  custom,  for 

himself. 

Power  of  MOZELIKATZE,  the  Matabele  chief,  was  a  great  warrior, 
Kindness,  fae  terror  of  surrounding  tribes.  Hearing  of  the  doings 
i  COR.  MU.  s.  o£  Moffa^  at  Kuruman,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  him  to 
learn  more  about  the  work  of  the  white  men.  Moffat,  having  enter 
tained  them  and  gratified  their  wish  for  information,  returned  with 
them  to  protect  them  by  his  influence  over  a  dangerous  part  of  their 
homeward  journey.  They  persuaded  him  to  go  the  whole  way  and 
visit  their  chief.  The  latter,  after  some  intercourse,  laid  his  hand  on 
Moffat's  shoulder,  and  said:  'Father,  you  have  made  my  heart  as 
white  as  milk.  I  cease  not  to  wonder  at  the  love  of  a  stranger.  You 
never  saw  me  before,  but  you  love  me  more  than  my  own  people.' 

Faith,  Hope,    You  may  have  strong,  eagle-eyed  faith :  well,  you  will 

Charity.       probably  be  enabled  to  do  great  things  in  life,  to  work 

i  COR.  xiu.  13.     Wonders,  to  trample  on  impossibilities.     You  may  have 

sanguine  hope :  well,  your  life  will  pass  brightly,  not  gloomily.     But 

the  vision  of  God  as  He  is,  to  see  the  King  in  His  beauty,  is 

vouchsafed  not  to  science,  nor  to  talent,  but  only  to  purity  and  love. 
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*  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God.'    '  If  we  love 
one  another,  God  dwelleth  in  us,  and  His  love  is  perfected  in  us.' 

Faith  and  <  FAITH  comes  by  hearing ;  hope  by  experience.  Faith 
Hope.  believeth  the  truth  of  the  word ;  hope  waits  for  its  fulfil- 
i  COR.  »ii.  .3.  ment.  Faith  lays  hold  of  that  end  of  the  promise  that 
is  next  to  us,  viz.,  as  it  is  in  the  Bible ;  hope  lays  hold  of  that  end 
of  the  promise  that  is  fastened  to  the  mercy-seat.  Thus  faith  and 
hope  get  hold  of  both  ends  of  the  promise,  and  carry  all  away ! 
Faith  fights  for  doctrine ;  hope,  for  a  reward.  Faith,  for  what  is  in 
the  Bible;  hope,  for  what  is  in  heaven.  Faith  purifies  the  heart 
from  bad  principles ;  hope,  from  bad  manners.  Faith  sets  hope  to 
work ;  hope  sets  patience  to  work.'  In  a  word,  Bunyan  might  well 
close  this  discourse  by  saying  to  the  reader,  *  Doth  not  all  this  make 
thy  heart  twitter  after  the  mercy  that  is  in  God  ?' 

Charity.     FROM  all  matter  together,  we  are  not  able  to  extract  one 

i  COR.  xiii.     thought.     This  is  impossible  and  quite  of  another  sphere. 

Again,  all  matter  and  spirit  together  are  unable  to  produce  one 

spark   of  charity.      This   is  likewise  impossible,  and   of  a  sphere 

altogether  above  nature. 

Charity  and  CHAKITY  endures ;  prophecy,  tongues,  knowledge,  '  fail.' 
Gifts.  What  the  Corinthians  got  by  miracle,  we  obtain  by  the 

i  COR.  xui.  a.  persevering  use  of  our  faculties.  Prophecy  means  the 
power  of  interpreting  Scripture.  A  precious  gift,  but  valuable  only 
as  a  means  to  an  end ;  *  A  time  will  come  when  they  shall  not  teach 
every  man  his  neighbour,  saying,  Know  ye  the  Lord,  but  all  shall 
know  Him  from  the  least  unto  the  greatest.'  All  those  qualifications 
which  go  to  make  an  expounder  of  Scripture,  such  as  eloquence, 
critical  knowledge,  Biblical  lore,  are  only  designed  for  time,  and  soon 
shall  be  obsolete. 

Our  Lord's     WHEN  Martin,   afterwards   Bishop   of  Tours  (in   the 

appreciation    fourth  century),  was  a  boy,  being  the  son  of  a  military 

c  c  "!..y*      tribune,  he  was  obliged  to  bear  arms.     He  was  even 

then    noted    for    his    virtues,   and    especially  for  his 

sympathy  with  the  poor  and  suffering. 

One  winter  of  unusual  severity,  he  was  marching  with  his  column 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Amiens,  when  he  passed  at  one  of  the  city 
gates  an  old  man  sitting  in  the  snow,  almost  naked,  and  trembling 
with  misery.  None  of  those  who  preceded  Martin  noticed  him,  so 
he  thought  he  was  specially  left  to  his  charity.  He  had  no  money, 
for  he  had  already  given  that  away,  so  he  could  only  think  of  his 
cloak,  and,  taking  his  sword,  he  cut  it  in  two,  and  gave  one  half  to 
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the  beggar,  wrapping  the  other,  amid  the  laughter  of  some  of  his 
comrades,  and  the  admiring  astonishment  of  others,  about  his  own 
shoulders. 

The  traditionary  sequel  is  spiritually  true,  whether  literally  so  or 
not.  It  is  said  that  in  a  dream  that  night  he  saw  the  Lord,  and  to 
his  surprise  he  observed  that  He  wore  the  half-cloak  which  had  been 
given  to  the  beggar.  Martin  was  told  to  look  well  at  it,  and  asked 
if  he  knew  it.  Then  he  heard  the  Lord  address  the  attendant 
angels,  and  say:  'Martin,  yet  a  catechumen,  has  clothed  Me  with 
this  garment.' 

Elasticity  of  JOHANNES  BUCK,  of  Langendorf,  was  a  poor  young 
Chanty.  wagoner.  He  had  enough  of  religion  to  take  him  to 
i  COR.  xiu.  church  once  and  even  sometimes  twice  on  Sunday,  but 
he  was  an  ignorant,  roystering  fellow,  and  he  regularly  spent  Sunday 
evening  with  his  companions  in  the  public-house,  where  dancing, 
drinking,  and  card-playing  were  kept  up  till  Monday  morning.  One 
Sunday  the  word  took  hold  of  him,  and  he  saw  that  religion  was 
something  more  than  putting  on  a  better  coat  and  coming  to  church. 
He  stayed  at  home  that  evening,  and  read  his  Bible.  Before  many 
weeks  his  companions  missed  him,  and  came  to  seek  him  in  his 
wretched  lodging.  Finding  him  with  the  Bible,  they  laughed  at  him, 
and  tried  to  get  him  to  go  with  them ;  but  he  refused,  and  pressed 
them  rather  to  stay  with  him,  and  hear  him  read  a  little.  They  did 
so,  and  he  persuaded  them  to  sing  a  hymn,  and  a  second,  and  a  third, 
before  they  left.  Somehow  they  were  pleased  with  their  novel 
experience,  and  promised  to  spend  the  next  Sunday  evening  in  the 
same  way.  Meantime  two  miserable  orphans  begged  at  Buch's  door. 
His  heart  being  tender,  he  would  not  send  them  away,  but  made 
them  welcome  to  stay  with  him.  His  friends  found  them  there  at 
their  next  meeting.  They  agreed  to  give  twopence  each  week  to  send 
them  to  school.  The  pastor  came  in,  and  was  overjoyed  at  the 
scene  before  him,  and  encouraged  them  by  a  generous  contribution. 
The  wagoner  could  not  refuse  other  poor  children  that  came  to  him. 
Many  Christian  people  hearing  of  it  gave  their  offerings  to  support 
the  orphans,  and  in  1710  Johannes  Buch  had  to  hang  up  his  whip 
on  a  nail,  and  become  an  orphan-father ;  and  under  his  superinten 
dence  the  present  orphan  house  at  Langendorf  rapidly  grew  and 
flourished. 

The  Humility  ARCHBISHOP  FENELON,  the  tutor  and  companion  of 
of  Charity,  princes,  having  heard  a  peasant  bemoaning  the  loss  of 
i  COR.  xiii.  8.  jjjs  cow>  which  had  strayed,  found  the  animal  himself. 

and  drove  her  back  to  the  poor  man's  cottage. 
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Charity  a      THOMAS  GAJETAN  RAGLAND,  a  second  Henry  Martyn  in 

Qualification    mathematical  attainment  and  in  devotion  as  a  missionary, 

tce'     wrote   the   following   three   lessons,   as   proved   in   his 

i  COR.  ami.  13.     experience  in  India :  1.  *  Of  all  qualifications  for  mission 

work,  and  every  other,  charity  or  love  is  the  most  excellent.'    2.  '  Of  all 

methods  of  attaining  to  a  position  of  usefulness  and  honour,  the  only 

safe  and  sure  one  is  purging  our  hearts  from  vainglory,  worldliness, 

and  selfishness1  (2  Tim.  ii.  21).     3.  '  Of  all  plans  for  ensuring  success, 

the  most  certain  is  Christ's  own — becoming  as  a  corn  of  wheat,  falling 

into  the  ground,  and  dying '  (S.  John  xii.  24). 

Knowledge   <  KNOWLEDGE  '  is  that  of  the  intellect,  education,  culture 

and        — acquired  by  study.     But  if  a  man  has  nothing  more,  he 

ri.y.'     deceiveth  himself  in  thinking  that  he  is  an  educated  man, 

'He   knoweth   nothing   as   yet  as   he   ought  to   know.' 

He  is  leaving  out  the  most  important  element — educating  his  head, 

but  not  his  heart  and  affections.     Such  are  to  be  met  with  continually 

in  the  so-called  educated  world. 

2.  'Charity,  love.'    'If  a  man  love  God,  the  same  is  known  of 
Him.'     This  is  significant — nothing  like  it  is   said  of  the   merely 
learned  man.     He,  as  such  only,  neither  knows  nor  is  known  of  God. 
But  that  ordinary  person,  whom  he  despises  for  his  weakness,  one 
like  thousands   of   others — that  weak   brother,  a  wayfaring  man, 
though  a  fool — that  aged  cripple  peasant,  one  who  can  just  spell 
out  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  and  sing  hymns  to  Jesus — that  child 
— is  known  of  God,  because  he  loves  God.     That '  loving  God '  makes 
all  the  difference  between  one  man  and  another.     Knowledge  without 
charity  is  nothing. 

3.  '  Knowledge  puffeth  up ;  Charity  edifieth.' 

(i.)  To  puff  up  is  to  inflate,  as  a  balloon  is  with  gas.  A  man  may 
have  cyclopsedian  knowledge,  and  tower  above  his  fellows  like  an 
intellectual  giant,  but  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  will  last.  '  Whether 
there  be  knowledge,  it  shall  vanish  away' — it  is  no  building  for 
eternity. 

(ii.)  But  charity  edifieth=buildeth  up  on  a  foundation,  and  never 
faileth.  Such  may  be  laughed  at,  as  uncouth,  uneducated — no 
brilliancy,  etc. ;  still,  men  possessing  this  '  best  gift '  are  building 
on  a  foundation  which  abideth  for  ever. 

4.  These  are  the  men  that  God  wants  in  the  world,  and  that  we 
want  too.     Good  men  rather  than  clever  are  wanted.     Of  a  merely 
clever  person  an  employer  says — 'Clever,  sharp,  witty;  but  I  can't 
trust  him  out  of  my  sight :  his  word  is  not  to  be  depended  on ; 
though  he  speaks  like  an  angel,  I  can't  keep  him.1     But  of  a  good 
person,  though  he  may  be  dull,  heavy,  unintelligent,  he  observes  :  '  He 
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is  very  trying,  but  honest,  truthful,  can  be  trusted  anywhere,  comes 
of  a  good  stock,  godly  —  I  am  glad  to  have  him.'  Every  one  knows 
the  worth  of  these  men.  And  this  is  what  true  education  is  designed 
to  produce,  not  merely  one  puffed  up  with  multifarious  knowledge, 
but  one  who  is  taught  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 

Knowledge   KNOWLEDGE  and  love,  like  water  and  ice,  beget  each  other. 
''  l°ves  Christ  by  knowing,  and  knows  Christ  by  loving. 


Knowledge  of  (  GLASS  '  =  window  of  horn,  talc,  or  thin  metal,  through 
Divine  Things,  which  things  were  seen  in  a  dim,  confused,  and  colourless 

i  COR.  xiiL  2.  manner.  \Ve  see  God  through  the  glass,  as  it  were,  of 
our  own  limited  human  impressions.  The  '  Father  '  has  scarcely  even 
all  the  poor  conceptions  gained  from  the  earthly  relationship  from 
which  the  name  is  borrowed.  And  God  as  *  Love  '  is  seen  by  us  only 
as  one  who  loves  as  we  —  weakly,  partially,  selfishly.  Heaven  also  is 
a  place  erected  by  our  earthly  imagination.  To  the  Indian,  a  hunting- 
ground  ;  to  the  old  Norseman,  a  battle  banquet  ;  to  the  Mohammedan, 
a  place  of  earthly  rapture;  to  the  man  of  science,  a  place  where 
nature  yields  up  all  her  secrets.  'We  know  in  part.'  But  just 
what  the  going  out  of  a  room  lighted  with  horn  windows  into  the 
clear  daylight  would  be  to  us  now,  will  be  the  entrance  of  the  purified 
spirit  into  God's  realities  out  of  this  world  of  shadows  —  of  things 
half  seen.  '  It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be.' 

Knowledge    CHRISTIANS  know  but  little  of  what  they  should  know  ; 

in  Part,  ^hey  know  but  little  of  what  they  might  know;  they 
i  COR.  xui.  a.  }cnow  but  little  of  what  others  know  ;  they  know  but 
little  of  what  they  desire  to  know  ;  they  know  but  little  of  what  they 
shall  know,  when  they  shall  come  to  know  even  as  they  are  known. 

But  these  glimpses  that  they  have  of  God  and  heaven  here,  are 
infallible  pledges  of  perfect  knowledge  hereafter. 

That  little  spark  of  joy  is  an  earnest  of  everlasting  delight,  when 
sorrow  and  mourning  shall  flee  away;  and  those  sips  of  comfort 
are  but  foretastes  of  the  river  of  everlasting  pleasures  which  is  at 
God's  right  hand. 

Knowledge.  <  IF  any  man  think  that  he  knoweth  anything,  he  knoweth 
i  COR.  xiii.  a.  nothing  yet  as  he  ought  to  know.'  That  single  word  '  as  ' 
is  the  point  of  the  sentence  ;  for  it  is  not  what  to  know,  but  how  to 
know,  which  includes  all  real  knowledge  ...  A  time  comes  when  we 
feel  terribly  that  the  tree  of  knowledge  is  not  the  tree  of  life  ...  I 
can  conceive  no  dying  hour  more  awful  than  that  of  one  who  has 
aspired  to  know  instead  of  to  love,  and  finds  himself  at  last  amidst  a 
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world  of  barren  facts  and  lifeless  theories,  loving  none  and  adoring 
nothing  .  .  .  The  substance  of  Christianity  is  love  to  God  and  love 
to  man.  Hence  the  last  of  the  Apostles,  when  too  weak  to  walk  to 
the  assemblies  of  the  Church,  was  oorne  there,  a  feeble  old  man,  by 
his  disciples,  and  repeated  again  and  again,  'Love  one  another';  and 
when  asked  why  he  said  ever  the  same  thing,  replied,  '  Because  there 
is  nothing  else:  attain  that,  and  you  have  enough.'  Hence,  too, 
S.  Paul :  '  Knowledge  shall  vanish  away,  but  love  never  faileth.' 

Thoughts  on    A   GOOD   will  is  to  regret  the  misfortunes  of  another 

Charity.       person,  as  if  they  were  our  own;    to  rejoice  in  the 

prosperity  of  our  neighbour,  as  if  it  were  profit  to  ourselves;  to 

regard  another's  loss  as  ours,  and  to  think  that  we  are  benefited  in 

his  gain. 

WHATEVER  we  long  too  greatly  for  in  this  world,  we  envy  in  our 
neighbour. 

S.  AUGUSTINE  having  been  asked  which  was  the  first  step  to 
heaven,  replied,  humility;  and  asked  which  was  the  second  step, 
he  replied,  humility;  and  which  was  the  third,  he  again  replied, 
humility. 

WHEN  the  French  ambassador  visited  the  illustrious  Bacon  in  his 
illness,  and  found  him  in  bed,  with  the  curtains  drawn,  he  addressed 
this  fulsome  compliment  to  him :  '  You  are  like  the  angels,  of  whom 
we  hear  and  read  much,  but  have  not  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them.' 
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Scriptures  Proper  to  the  Day. 

EPISTLE JOEL  II.  12-17. 


GOSPEL 

FIRST  MORNING  LESSON  . 
SECOND  MORNING  LESSON. 
FIRST  EVENING  LESSON  . 
SECOND  EVENING  LESSON  . 


S.  MATT.  VI.  16-21. 
ISA.  LVIII.  1-13. 
S.  MARK  II.  13-23. 
JONAH  IIL 
HER.  XII.  3-18. 


Prayer  and  Discipline. 

This  kind  can  come  forth  by  nothing  but  by  prayer  and  fasting.     S.  MARK  ix.  29. 

HE  season  of  Lent  leads  us  to  meditate  together  on 
the  doing  of  the  truth,  which  is  the  only  means 
by  which  we  can  come  to  the  light  of  life,  to  the 
state  of  calmness  and  security  and  perfect  buoy 
ancy  of  feeling  in  which  we  know  that  we  are  on 
the  right  path  towards  God.  Let  us  think  a 
little  in  detail  of  the  means  by  which  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  in  that  way  do  the 


truth  as  God  would  have  us  do  it. 

Every  life  as  we  look  upon  it  is  in  a  deep  sense  a  drama.  In  the 
eyes  of  God  it  has  some  one  distinct  issue,  some  one  tendency  of  evil 
which  is  matched  to  some  corresponding  line  of  good ;  or  some  line  of 
good  which  is  matched  with  some  corresponding  tendency  towards 
evil;  only,  clear  as  is  the  issue  of  the  plot,  the  great  playwright 
leaves  it  to  the  actors  to  bring  it  to  what  end  they  please. 

And  thus  to  each  single  life  the  moral  problem  that  is  before  him 
is  simplified.  What  is  the  chief  besetting  fault  ?  What  is  the  single 
virtue  which  he  is  called  upon  to  witness  ?  But,  because  in  this  way 
the  issues  of  life  are  simplified,  they  are  not  therefore  rendered  less 
great.  If  we  understood  the  longing  of  Almighty  God  to  see  His 
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will  carried  out  in  all  the  varieties  of  human  character,  we  should 
know  that  a  lifetime  was  great  and  consecrated  if  it  only  issued  in 
the  overcoming  of  one  single  fault  or  the  vindicating  of  one  single 
virtue. 

And  so,  how — in  this  great  drama  which  God  gives  us  to  play  out 
according  to  His  will  or  against  it — how  are  we  to  meet  the  clear, 
distinct  issue  which  conscience  reveals  to  each  one  of  us  ?  Let  us  for 
our  guidance  use  the  words  which  were  used  by  our  Lord  when  He 
was  contemplating  the  greatest  and  most  difficult  species  of  evil  with 
which  His  disciples  had  come  in  contact,  when  He  said  :  '  This  kind 
can  come  forth  by  nothing  but  by  prayer  and  fasting.'  Prayer  and 
discipline — these  are  the  two  great  leading  principles  by  which  we 
can  play  out  God's  drama  as  He  meant  it  to  be  played. 

I.  Prayer.  To  us,  if  we  were  spectators  of  the  drama  of  our  own 
life,  there  would  be  three  points,  three  elements  that  would  arrest  our 
attention.  The  one,  the  evil  principle  implanted  in  the  will  of  man ; 
the  other,  the  individual  will— feeble,  often  thwarted,  and  yet  ever 
struggling  for  right ;  and  around  and  above  both,  the  Eternal  Cause, 
the  goodness  embracing  all  men,  all  ages,  calm,  patient,  condescend 
ing  to  wait  for  its  effectiveness  upon  the  allegiance  of  these  single 
wills. 

But  the  initial  strength  of  life,  the  part  which  bids  us  forth  to 
the  combat,  is  due  to  the  great  conviction  that  on  the  side  of  our 
wayward,  erring,  and  yet  struggling  will  for  good  is  this  great,  all- 
encompassing  will  of  Almighty  God.  To  the  baptized  Christian  the 
conviction  comes  home  with  special  power  because  he  knows  that  into 
the  human  nature  whose  lawlessness  is  the  root  of  his  evil  there  has 
been  engrafted  another  human  nature  which  is  consecrated  and 
strengthened  by  the  obedience  to  one  perfect  will,  the  human  nature 
of  Jesus  Christ.  So,  then,  there  is  the  single  will,  and  over  and  above 
and  around  it  there  is  the  almighty  will  of  God.  Now,  prayer  is  just 
the  movement  of  the  single  will  by  which  it  places  itself  in  correspond 
ence  with  the  will  of  God.  It  is  the  key  which  unlocks  the  treasures 
of  the  wasting  strength  and  liberates  upon  our  fragmentary  lives  the 
power  of  the  eternal  will  of  God. 

Let  us  see  how  this  true  conception  of  prayer  keeps  us  in  the 
struggle  to  do  the  truth.  We  see  that,  if  it  be  true,  prayer  is  inde 
pendent  of  the  language  in  which  it  may  express  itself  The  speech 
which  God  hears  is  the  act  or  will.  It  is  not  for  our  much  speaking, 
for  our  crying, '  Lord,  Lord,'  that  we  shall  be  heard,  but  for  our  will 
ingness  to  do  the  will  of  God.  Prayer  brings  power  in  proportion  to 
its  sincerity.  Thus,  in  a  deep  sense  it  is  true  that  every  resolve  made 
in  obedience  to  a  sense  of  the  claim  of  right  is  effectual  prayer,  even 
though  it  be  dumb.  It  is  a  movement  of  the  will  into  correspondence 
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with  the  will  of  God,  and  therefore  it  is  an  appeal  to  God  for  the 
bestowal  of  His  strength,  which  He  is  pledged  to  gratify  and  to 
bestow. 

Then,  second,  if  that  be  the  conception  of  prayer,  it  will  be  inde 
pendent  of  the  feelings  which  accompany  it.  Is  not  much  of  the 
weariness  and  fretfulness  and  disappointment  of  our  higher  life  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  are  always  tending  to  measure  the  reality  of  our 
prayer,  or  the  sureness  of  its  effect,  by  the  sense  of  comfort  we  have  in 
its  exercise  ?  But  we  must  remember  that  often  the  fight  which  is 
hardest  and  sternest  is  just  when  our  feelings  are  most  cold  and 
our  vision  of  the  presence  of  God  is  most  dim.  That  conscious  sense 
of  the  presence  of  God  in  prayer  is  a  gift  of  God.  We  have  no  right 
to  claim  or  to  expect  it.  We  have  no  reason,  therefore,  to  be  fretful 
if  it  be  withheld.  What  we  have  a  right  to  claim,  and  to  claim  with 
undoubting  assurance,  is  that  if  our  prayer  means  the  laying  of  our 
will  alongside  of  the  perfect  will  of  God,  then  the  will  is  set  free  to 
work  with  us  and  upon  us. 

So,  again,  if  this  be  prayer,  it  is  independent  of  our  'oiowledge 
of  its  answer.  It  is  true  that  in  prayer  we  make  supplication  to  God 
for  this  or  that  detail  of  life,  but  is  not  that  because  we  desire  in  all 
things  that  the  will  of  God  should  prevail  ?  But  how  it  will  prevail, 
how  it  will  make  use  of  us,  how  it  will  discipline  and  train  those  li ves 
which  we  submit  to  it,  it  is  not  given  to  us  to  know.  That  is  only 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  purpose  of  God  for  our  lives,  whether  in 
this  life  or  in  other  lives  to  come  which  it  is  beyond  us  to  fathom. 
Prayer,  therefore,  has  nothing  to  do  with  special  answers.  That  is 
unnecessary,  because  it  places  us  in  the  hands  of  God,  who  will 
undertake  for  us. 

So,  then,  if  that  be  the  meaning  of  prayer  that  we  bring  it  to 
bear  upon  the  special  contest  with  evil  which  God  lays  upon  each  one 
of  us,  we  are  delivered  from  all  morbid  self-consciousness  or  anxiety. 
We  need  not  trouble  ourselves  to  elaborate  our  language  or  to  work 
ourselves  up  to  conventional  forms  of  speech.  We  need  not  distress 
ourselves  with  doubts  as  to  whether  our  prayers  are  really  heard  by 
God  or  only  heard  by  the  echo  of  our  own  hearts.  We  need  not  wait 
with  fretful  anxiety  upon  evident  tokens  of  the  divine  answer.  There 
before  us  is  the  evil.  We  submit  our  wills  to  God  in  the  desire  to 
overcome  it.  We  grasp  the  sword,  and  then  we  find  that  even  in  the 
absorbing  effort  of  overcoming  our  besetting  fault  we  pass  from  the 
destruction  of  self-anxiety  into  the  calmness  of  disinterested  service  in 
the  great  cause  of  Almighty  God. 

II.  We  submit  our  lives — that  is  prayer ;  we  grasp  the  sword — that 
is  self-discipline.  The  one  necessarily  follows  upon  the  other.  If 
prayer  be  the  claim  upon  the  strength  of  the  divine  will,  self-discipline 
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is  the  organising  of  life  so  as  to  bring  that  strength  into  effective 
control  over  the  whole  character.  They  are  two  sides  of  the  same 
spiritual  act,  and  one  reason  why  our  prayers  are  so  ineffective  is 
because  they  are  not  supported  with  the  honesty  and  the  reality  of 
self-discipline.  It  may  be  one  reason  why,  in  spite  of  the  ceaseless 
prayer  that  ascends  from  the  Church  of  Christ  in  this  land,  there  is  so 
little  done,  as  it  seems,  in  response  to  its  pleading,  that  there  is 
behind  the  praying  of  our  Church  of  England  so  little  of  the  reality 
or  discipline  of  Church  membership ;  that  we  do  not  feel  that  because 
we  are  members  of  a  praying  Church  we  are  bound  to  act  out  in  our 
individual  lives  the  laws  of  purity,  of  brotherhood,  of  self-sacrifice 
which  ought  to  be  the  conditions  of  its  membership.  And  so  for 
ourselves  there  is  no  greater  need  for  each  one  of  us  than  this  steady, 
persistent  self-command  of  all  the  desires  of  the  flesh,  the  feelings  of 
the  soul,  the  motives  of  the  will.  We  must  set  about  the  exercise  of 
our  character  with  something  of  the  concentrated  vigilance  which  we 
bestow  upon  the  business  of  life.  There  must  be  sober,  manly  per 
severance  in  the  effort  to  bring  every  detail  under  the  guidance  of  the 
great  law  of  God. 

It  is  no  simple  or  easy  task.  Once  we  know,  even  with  our 
limited  and  untrained  self-knowledge,  that  some  fault  or  sin  is 
setting  itself  up  and  becoming  the  great  fact  with  which  we  will  have 
to  deal,  we  may  be  sure  that  before  it  has  got  to  that  point  it  must 
already  have  interwoven  itself  subtly  with  the  very  issues  of  our  life. 
It  already  demands  a  vigilant,  persistent  treatment,  and  it  may  be 
the  work  of  years ;  it  may  not  be  the  highest,  but  most  difficult 
courage,  which  holds  on  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  praise  from  on 
lookers,  or  that  satisfaction  of  visible  results — which  holds  on,  deter 
mined  to  root  out  at  all  costs  that  single  fault,  and  to  eradicate  it 
from  the  inner  springs  of  the  character. 

For  many  of  us  that  will  be  the  chief  work  of  life,  simply  to  lay 
hold  upon  one  single  sinful  centre  and  drive  it  out  by  the  concentrated 
power  of  the  will  set  in  alliance  with  the  will  of  God.  The  work  of 
self-discipline,  opened  out  by  prayer,  is  thus  the  conquering  of  these 
sinful  centres.  In  the  development  of  character,  as  in  the  pursuit 
of  ambition,  concentration  is  the  secret  of  success,  and  most  of  us 
have  to  think  less  of  being  saints  than  of  being  just  pure,  just  unsel 
fish,  just  charitable,  just  good-tempered.  For  the  path  of  sanctity  to 
ordinary  man  is  narrow — the  effort  to  realise  one  single  virtue,  to 
overcome  one  single  fault.  When,  by  God's  grace,  we  succeed  in  the 
effort  to  drive  out  the  taint  of  that  special  evil,  and  have  paused  to 
look  around,  there  will  come  to  us  with  glad  surprise  the  knowledge 
that  that  taint,  on  its  disappearance,  has  drawn  up  with  it  other  cir 
cumstances  which  once  distressed  us.  You  remember  that  at  the 
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great  battle  of  Waterloo,  the  two  commanders  knew  that  the  issue  of 
the  fight  would  depend  largely  upon  who  was  able  to  retain  possession 
of  a  single  homestead  in  the  centre  of  the  valley.  And  so  in  the  great 
battle  between  good  and  evil — God's  battle,  that  is  being  waged  in 
the  character  of  each  one  of  us — all  depends,  without  our  knowing  it, 
upon  whether  or  no  we  shall  stand  faithful  to  that  single  task  of 
dealing  with  that  single  fault  which  conscience  and  God  have  set 
before  us. 

So,  then,  that  is  the  meaning  of  self-discipline.  We  must  en 
deavour  ever,  outside  the  desire  to  bring  it  to  bear  upon  these  single 
faults,  to  change  and  mould  the  whole  temperament  and  character  by 
its  influence.  We  must  beware  of  that  most  fatal  security  which  is 
the  mask  by  which  moral  indolence  deludes  itself.  Sometimes  when 
we  say  to  ourselves,  '  I  am  conscious  of  no  besetting  sin,  I  feel  no  call 
to  special  effort,'  that  call  is  really  strongest.  We  say,  *  Peace,' 
because  the  muscles  of  our  spiritual  nature  are  being  relaxed,  and  the 
fibres  of  our  moral  character  are  being  weakened. 

And  so  it  is  necessary  for  many  of  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  special 
means,  like  the  weekly  fast  or  the  season  of  Lent,  to  impose  upon 
ourselves  some  special  discipline  to  exercise  the  whole  character  in  the 
readiness  of  submission  to  the  will  of  God. 

Then  again,  and  this  lastly,  we  have  need,  all  of  us,  to  watch. 
How  we  wander  in  that  wide  country  that  lies  between  the  first 
suggestion  of  evil  and  its  actual  commission ;  that  borderland  between 
desire  and  doing,  which  is  so  full  of  delight;  that  dallying  with 
temptation,  which  is  the  secret  force  that  undermines  the  characters  of 
many  of  us,  looking  for  one  moment  to  the  evil,  drawing  a  shade  of 
pleasure  from  the  sight  and  then  turning  away  !  Believe  me,  it  is  a 
habit  of  mind  which  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  realising  the  divine 
presence,  and  nothing  but  continuous  self-discipline  can  drive  it  out. 

Realising  the  divine  presence — that  is  the  thought  which  gives  us 
the  need  and  the  joy  of  self-discipline.  The  need  of  it — how  could 
enough  self-discipline  be  brought  to  bear  upon  our  characters  if  we 
reflected  that  deep  down  in  the  solitary  recesses  of  our  being  there  is 
not  only  that  secret  of  ours,  but  the  supernatural  presence  of  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Lord,  whose  yearning  for  our  souls  is  measured  by  the 
symbol  of  the  Cross.  And  the  joy  of  self-discipline  becomes  the 
thought  of  the  presence,  transforms  discipline  into  discipleship,  and 
it  becomes  to  all  of  us  the  means  by  which  we  can  feel  the  thrill  of  a 
great  companionship,  a  companionship  which  draws  us  gradually  from 
the  licence  of  self-will  into  the  rest,  the  security,  the  freedom  of 
perfect  peace. 
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Penitence. 

I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  father,  and  will  say  unto  him,  Father,  I  have  sinned 
against  Heaven,  and  before  thee.     S.  LUKE  xv.  18. 

IT  is  perhaps  well,  at  the  very  beginning  of  a  Lenten  season, 
that  we  should  have  some  one  thought  or  idea  which  may 
help  us  throughout  its  whole  length,  something  which  may  seem 
to  give  the  colour  to  the  whole  of  the  season  about  which  we  are 
concerned  and  through  which  we  are  passing.  And  it  does  seem  to 
me  that  there  is  no  verse  in  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  which 
more  directly  shows  us  what  Lent  ought  to  be  than  this  old  familiar 
verse  which  I  venture  to  take  as  my  text  to-night.  Think  for  a  while 
what  was  the  attitude  now  of  this  young  prodigal  to  his  father.  He 
had  now  for  the  first  time  become  conscious  that  it  was  against  a 
father  he  had  sinned.  He  says,  '  How  many  hired  servants  of  my 
father  have  bread  enough  and  to  spare,  and  I  perish  with  hunger.  I 
will  arise  and  go  to  my  father."*  It  is  the  thought  of  a  father's  love, 
nay,  of  a  father's  forgiving  love,  which  is  the  motive  of  the  man's 
penitence  all  through.  And,  depend  upon  it,  that  must  be  the 
motive  of  our  penitence ;  I  do  not  believe  in  the  reality  of  any  other 
motive  than  this.  Fear  may  be  coming  into  our  thoughts,  but  fear 
does  not  lead  to  penitence ;  the  thought  of  a  terrible  sin,  the  con 
sciousness  of  a  sin,  of  itself  does  not  lead  to  penitence.  It  was  not 
the  thought  of  this  young  man's  misery  that  made  him  come  to  him 
self.  If  misery  had  been  able  to  bring  a  man  to  himself,  surely  misery 
would  have  brought  Judas  Iscariot  to  himself.  No,  it  is  not  misery, 
however  great,  and  however  self-inflicted,  it  is  love  that  moves  to 
penitence ;  it  is  the  thought  of  fatherhood,  it  is  the  consciousness 
that  we  are  the  children  of  God,  and  that  the  Father  loves  us  and 
cares  for  us,  and  that  it  is  against  a  Father's  love  that  all  this  time 
we  have  been  sinning.  There  is  the  real  motive ;  it  was  the  motive 
in  this  young  man's  case.  Think  how  far  he  had  gone  wrong ;  an 
extreme  case  is  perhaps  taken,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  taken  almost 
on  purpose  to  cover  every  conceivable  case.  If  this  young  prodigal, 
who  had  gone  as  low  as  it  was  possible  for  man  to  go — if  this  young 
prodigal,  who  having  a  kind,  loving,  indulgent  father,  sinned  against 
him  again  and  again,  if  he  is  brought  round  by  the  thought  of  his 
forgiving  love,  pray,  who  is  not  covered  by  such  a  picture  as  this  ? 
Can  any  one  say,  *  The  love  of  the  Father  is  not  a  love  which  I  can 
appeal  to '  ?  If  this  prodigal  could  be  brought  home  by  the  thought 
of  the  forgiveness  of  the  Father,  then  I  do  not  believe  in  this 
wide  world  there  can  be  a  soul  which  cannot  take  this  teaching 
to  itself. 
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I.  Observe  then  first  the  attitude,  the  attitude  of  penitence,  the 
attitude  which  ought  to  be  our  attitude  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
Lenten  season.  We  are  coming  to  God  at  this  season  as  penitents 
asking  Him  to  forgive  us  all  our  sin ;  we  are  about,  I  trust,  to  examine 
ourselves  to  see  wherein  our  weak  points  come,  to  see  where  exactly 
we  are  best  able  to  grow.  All  through  the  attitude  is  to  be  the  atti 
tude  of  a  child  to  a  father ;  it  is  to  be  the  motive  that  is  to  lead  us 
back  to  the  Father  ;  it  is  to  be  the  motive  to  help  us  draw  near  to  the 
Father  in  the  consciousness  that  we  are  children  drawing  near  to  a 
Father  whom  we  have  offended :  that  ought  to  be  the  leading,  ruling 
thought  throughout  the  whole  of  this  blessed  season.  But  now 
let  me  take  a  further  point  in  advance:  so  far  I  have  spoken  of 
the  attitude  of  the  penitent — it  must  be  the  attitude  of  a  child 
drawing  near  to  a  father ;  but  now  let  me  suggest  as  a  second  thought, 
that  penitence  does  not  consist  simply  in  attitudes.  The  attitude  is 
of  importance,  and  the  attitude  in  this  case  is  of  supreme  importance 
— it  is  a  child  drawing  near  to  a  father;  it  is  not,  as  it  were,  a  child 
and  then  a  father.  There  may  be  an  attitude  wjien  neither  party  is 
moving  at  all ;  you  may  stand  before  a  statue,  and  you  may  stand 
motionless :  there  is  the  statue  and  there  are  you,  and  there  is  an  atti 
tude  of  yourself  towards  that  statue.  That  is  not  to  be  the  attitude 
of  the  penitent;  the  penitent  is  to  be  the  child  drawing  near  to 'the 
father.  *  I  will  arise,  he  says,  *  and  go.'  I  pray  you  to  notice  from 
these  words  the  teaching  of  Scripture  in  reference  to  penitence ;  it  is 
that  penitence  is  not  simply  the  attitude  of  the  child  to  the  father, 
but  it  is  the  child  consciously  drawing  near  to  the  father,  and  making 
a  resolute  effort  which  that  conscious  drawing  near  means.  *  I  will 
arise,  and  go.'  Was  it  such  a  very  simple  thing  for  this  prodigal  to 
arise  and  go  ?  Think  how  deep  he  had  fallen :  here  was  a  young  man, 
the  son  of  a  kind,  loving,  and  indulgent  father ;  he  makes  a  request  to 
that  father  which  you  and  I  know  perfectly  well  he  has  no  manner  of 
right  to  make ;  he  has  a  father  who  is  indulgent  to  him,  therefore  it  is 
the  basest  ingratitude  on  his  part  to  say,  '  Father,  give  me  the  portion 
of  goods  that  falleth  to  me.'  '  It  is  not  only  the  basest  ingratitude,  it 
is  perfectly  plain  that  the  young  man  is  foolish ;  he  does  not  know  how 
to  spend  the  substance  of  goods  which  he  asks  for  and  obtains ;  there 
is  the  supremest  folly  on  his  part  as  well  as  ingratitude,  and  yet  he 
obtains  it,  the  father  allows  him  to  have  it.  God  sometimes  in  judg 
ment  gives  us  what  we  ask  for  even  though  it  may  be  to  our  injury. 
And  he  obtains  it,  and  when  he  has  obtained  the  substance,  the  por 
tion  of  goods  that  fell  to  him,  he  thinks  for  a  while  that  he  will  tarry 
at  his  father's  home  apparently,  for  we  are  told  *  not  many  days  after,' 
as  if  he  had  thought  there  was  no  necessity  at  first  to  go  to  another 
country.  But  he  soon  finds  that  it  is  impossible  to  have  two  masters 
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in  the  old  home,  and  therefore  he  must  leave  it.  Let  the  father  be 
master  there  and  he  will  go,  and  so  he  takes  up  his  goods  and  goes 
into  the  far  country.  And  you  and  I  know  what  that  far  country 
means,  know  perfectly  well  that  it  is  a  country  that  is  very  easy  to 
go  to  and  very  difficult  to  get  back  from.  He  goes  into  the  far-off 
country,  and  there  he  spends  his  substance  in  debauchery  and  riotous 
living,  and  he  begins  to  be  in  want ;  and  then  he  has  no  thought  at 
present  of  coming  back — misery  does  not  bring  him  back.  No,  he  goes 
and  becomes  the  slave  of  the  citizen  of  that  far-off  country  ;  the  word 
'joined  himself  to '  really  implies  nothing  but  slavery ;  he  became  the 
slave  of, — the  literal  word  and  meaning  is,  he  was  glued  to  a  master, — 
and  he  became  the  slave  of  a  citizen  of  that  far-off  country.  And  he 

fave  him  the  most  ignominious  work  that  a  Jew  could  receive  at  all ; 
suppose  it  would  be  impossible  to  insult  a  Jew  more  than  to  send 
him  into  the  fields  to  feed  swine.  And  that  is  what  the  prodigal  son 
in  the  story  had  to  undergo.  And  then  he  wakes  up  to  the  conscious 
ness  of  a  father's  love,  and  he  says,  '  How  many  hired  servants  of  my 
father's  have  bread  enough  and  to  spare,1  etc.  But,  observe  what 
arising  and  going  in  such  a  case  must  have  meant.  He  was  first  of 
all  the  slave  of  the  citizen  of  that  far-off  country ;  do  you  think 
he  could  easily  break  off  from  the  slavery  ?  You  ana  I  know 
the  slavery  of  sin  that  is  intended,  we  know  perfectly  well  the 
difficulty  of  breaking  off  this  worst  of  all  degradation,  and  we 
know  perfectly  well  that  there  were  other  slaves,  and  he  had  to  break 
away  from  the  jeers  and  scoffings  of  his  comrades.  And  yet  in  spite 
of  the  difficulties,  in  spite  of  the  degradation,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  emaciated  with  starvation,  in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  which 
are  not  emphasised,  which  are  left  for  us  to  infer,  to  teach  us  that 
however  great  the  difficulties  may  be.  they  can  be  overcome, — in  spite 
of  all,  he  says,  '  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  father.'  And  not  only  does 
he  say  it  but  he  does  it,  he  does  arise  and  he  does  go.  Now  surely, 
as  I  said  just  now,  as  the  thought  of  the  father's  love  here  seems  to 
cover  every  case,  so  surely  the  thought  that  this  young  man  could 
return  in  spite  of  all  his  difficulties,  must  cover  every  case  in  like 
manner.  It  shows  us  that  there  is  not  a  single  case,  not  a  single 
penitent  soul,  however  far  that  soul  may  have  gone  away  from  God, 
there  is  not  one  but  can  return  by  the  grace  of  Almighty  God ;  there 
is  the  power,  there  is  the  slavery,  but  there  is  One  who  can  release 
the  slave ;  there  is  the  starvation,  the  emaciation,  but  there  is  One 
who  can  give  strength  to  the  starveling  to  return ;  there  are  the  jeers 
of  comrades,  but  there  is  One  who  is  able  to  give  power  to  the  real 
penitent,  the  soul  which  is  touched  with  the  Father's  love,  to  bear 
bravely  all  those  jeers  and  scoffs  of  comrades  and  to  return.  This  is 
what  we  find,  and  surely,  if  this  be  so,  then  your  case  and  mine,  they 
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are  covered,  whatever  our  sins  may  be — and  we  have  all  of  us  got  some 
besetting  sins,  and  I  take  it  they  are  different ;  our  sins  differ  so  very 
widely ;  there  are  probably  not  two  members  of  this  congregation  who 
have  precisely  the  same  kind  of  besetting  sins ; — but  whatever  sins  they 
may  be,  they  are  covered  by  the  teaching  of  this  wonderful  parable. 

II.  'I  will  arise,'  that  is  the  great  thought.  It  is  a  resolute 
effort,  it  is  the  determination  now  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  to 
let  the  love  of  God  sink  into  the  heart,  to  become  the  penitent 
whatever  the  cost  may  be ;  and  then  there  is,  ' 1  will  arise  and  go.' 
The  steady  effort  of  traversing  a  road  back  to  the  father's  home ;  a 
road  perhaps  along  which  we  have  been  hastening  before,  but  a  road 
Avhich  we  find  it  a  slow  and  difficult  and  tedious  process  to  return  by ; 
that  is  the  road  of  penitence ;  many  a  fall  there  may  be  before  we 
succeed  in  overcoming  the  besetting  sin.  It  may  be  we  have  given 
way  to  some  selfishness,  and  the  thought  of  self  again  and  again  seems 
to  baffle ;  or  it  may  be  there  is  some  violent  passion  or  temper  which 
gets  the  better  of  us,  and  again  and  again  we  seem  to  fall  and  to  be 
unable  to  break  the  bonds  of  sin.  Or  it  may  be  some  other  kind  of 
subtle  temptation,  some  subtle  pride  or  conceit,  possibly  a  form  of 
pride  which  is  hidden  from  others  around  us,  but  of  which  we  our 
selves  are  profoundly  conscious ;  or  it  may  be  some  subtle  form  of 
unbelief  which  is  eating  like  a  canker  into  the  spiritual  heart.  The 
sins  vary,  they  differ,  but  whatever  they  may  be,  here  is  the  same 
teaching,  *  I  will  arise  and  go.'  Let  this  be  our  Lenten  discipline : 
we  may  say,  *  O  Father,  Thy  forgiving  love  has  touched  me,  I  could 
not  else  desire  to  return  at  all  if  Thou  hadst  not  filled  me  with  the 
consciousness  of  Thy  forgiving  love ;  I  am  Thy  child ;  Thou  dost 
make  me  Thy  child ;  I  never  made  Thee  my  Father,  but  Thou  hast 
made  me  Thy  child,  and  therefore  I  am  by  Thy  act,  by  Thy  grace 
and  choice,  I  am  Thy  child,  and  Thy  love  does  come  home  to  me,  and 
Thy  love  has  touched  me  and  I  am  conscious  that  I  have  been  erring, 
going  far  from  my  Father's  home ;  and  now  the  love  which  all  this 
time  has  been  shining  upon  me  when  I  have  been  forgetful  of  it,  that 
love  of  Thine  has  at  last  come  home,  and  I  will  arise ;  give  me,  O 
Father,  the  power,  the  power  to  arise  and  to  go,  the  power  to  make 
the  real  resolute  effort  to  turn  to  Thee  whatever  it  may  cost.  Grant 
that  this  Lent  I  may  be  able  to  overcome  some,  at  least  some  one, 
besetting  sin,  and  to  turn  to  Thee  as  a  child  comes  back  to  a  faithful, 
loving  Father.'  Surely  if  we  take  the  teaching  of  this  parable,  and  if 
we  apply  it  to  ourselves,  we  shall  apply  it  in  some  such  way  as  this, 
*  I  will  arise  and  go.'  But  there  is  one  deeper,  further  thought,  and 
it  is  this,  '  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  father,  and  say  to  him,  Father, 
I  have  sinned.'  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  profound  significance  to  us  that 
the  son  should  utter  these  words  when  he  determines  to  return,  and 
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that  he  should  adhere  to  them,  adhere  to  them  almost  exactly  in 
their  entirety,  when  he  sees  the  father ;  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  before 
he  can  utter  a  word  the  father  has  already  forgiven  ?  Now,  there  is 
one  important  omission  you  will  notice  when  he  meets  the  father ;  he 
determines  to  return,  he  determines  to  address  the  father  in  those 
words,  *  Father,  I  have  sinned  against  Heaven  and  before  thee,  and  am 
no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son ;  make  me  as  one  of  thy  hired 
servants.'  He  goes  to  meet  his  father.  The  difficulties  we  are  not  told 
— we  are  left  to  infer  them,  they  must  have  been  terribly  real ;  but 
the  father,  we  are  told,  directly  this  son  has  determined  to  return, 
when  he  was  yet  a  great  way  off,  the  father  saw  him,  and  ran  and  fell 
on  his  neck  and  kissed  him,  and  had  compassion.  The  earthly  story 
absolutely  breaks  down  beneath  the  weight  of  heavenly  meaning. 
Not  even  a  parable  of  our  Lord's,  not  even  an  earthly  story  told  by 
the  Saviour,  can  bear  the  heavenly  meaning  it  is  intended  to  bear ; 
there  is  nothing  on  earth  that  can  give  the  exact  picture  of  love  so 
marvellous,  so  profound,  as  the  love  of  the  Eternal  Father  to  man. 
4  When  he  was  yet  a  great  way  off  the  father  saw  him.'  How  could 
a  man,  how  could  you  and  I,  see  a  son  the  distance  off  the  Father  sees 
him  ?  The  father  saw  this  son  when  all  that  terrible  distance  off,  and 
we  are  told  the  father  ran.  This  implies  the  love,  the  tenderness,  the 
impetuous  eagerness  with  which  the  father  greeted  the  son.  And  he 
does  not  wait  for  the  son  to  apologise,  as  we  should  say,  or  to  express  his 
regret ;  no,  he  does  not  wait  for  that,  he  simply  falls  on  his  neck  and 
kisses  him,  he  has  compassion  on  him ;  and  though  the  son  has  dis 
graced  him,  and  though  he  is  a  swineherd  now,  and  has  sinned  most 
grievously,  yet  in  spite  of  all  this  the  father  receives  him  with  the 
tenderest  love,  falls  on  his  neck  and  kisses  him.  That  is  the  love, 
that  is  the  tenderness,  and  that  is  the  forgiveness.  And  now,  how 
does  the  son  treat  the  father  when  he  is  thus  forgiving  ?  Does  he  say, 
*  There  is  now  no  necessity  for  me  to  say  I  have  sinned  at  all '  ?  Does 
he  say,  *  My  father  has  forgiven  me,  let  us  forget  the  evil  past '  ?  Just 
as  those  nine  lepers,  you  remember,  whom  our  Lord  had  cleansed,  nine 
out  of  the  ten,  probably  thinking  the  past  was  so  hateful  they  did 
not  desire  to  be  remembered  of  it,  did  not  go  back  to  give  thanks 
to  Almighty  God.  No,  the  past,  hateful  as  that  past  is,  must  be 
recalled,  and  recalled  with  the  consciousness  of  its  hateful  character. 
But  observe  all  through,  from  beginning  to  end,  it  is  the  child 
coming  to  the  father;  he  keeps  hold  of  this  truth  of  the  Father 
hood  of  God,  this  truth  which  keeps  him  safe,  which,  as  it  were, 
is  his  pilot  all  through ;  it  has  been  the  motive  of  his  penitence, 
it  helps  him,  guides  him  all  through  his  course — and  the  course 
of  penitence  is  often  stormy — but  the  thought  of  the  father  keeps  him 
safe,  and  he  says,  '  Father,  I  have  sinned  against  Heaven  and  before 
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thee.'  Remember  it  is  an  earthly  story  we  are  reading,  and  the 
*  against  Heaven  and  in  thy  sight '  is  most  instructive  when  you 
remember  it  is  an  earthly  story,  because  as  coming  from  an  earthly 
son  to  an  earthly  father  it  implies  that  while  the  son  has  terribly 
sinned  against  the  father,  it  is  primarily  against  the  Father,  in  Heaven, 
and  so  he  says,  '  against  Heaven  and  before  thee,'  or  *  in  thy  sight.1 
Observe  that  the  sin  which  he  realises  now  is  a  sin  against  God ; 
he  is  conscious  of  that ;  it  is  undoubtedly  a  sin  against  his  father,  but 
he  is  profoundly  conscious  that  it  is  primarily  against  God.  There  is 
a  verse  in  the  familiar  Fifty-first  Psalm  exactly  similar  in  its  import ; 
David  says,  *  Against  Thee,  Thee  only  have  I  sinned,  and  done  this  evil 
in  Thy  sight.'  Had  he  not  sinned  against  Uriah  and  against  Uriah's 
wife  ?  If  ever  there  was  a  sin  against  man,  I  take  it  that  was  the  sin 
of  David,  and  yet  though  it  was  a  sin  against  man  it  was  primarily,  a  sin 
against  God ;  and  David  was  so  absorbed  in  the  thought  of  his  sin 
against  God  that  he  says,  '  Against  Thee,  Thee  only  have  I  sinned.' 
And  so  here  the  prodigal  son  says,  'Father,!  have  sinned  against  Heaven 
and  before  thee.'  He  is  profoundly  conscious  that  it  is  a  sin  against 
God,  that  all  that  he  has  done  against  his  father  is  really  done  as  it 
were  before  his  father  and  against  God.  But  there  is  one  thing 
which  he  leaves  out ;  he  does  not  say  now,  '  Make  me  as  one  of  thy 
hired  servants ' ;  he  is  conscious  that  to  say  that  would  imply  a  selfish 
distrust  of  love  that  had  been  showered  upon  him.  A  child  he  is,  a 
child  he  does  not  indeed  deserve  to  be,  but  a  child  for  all  that  he 
knows  that  he  must  now  remain ;  and  being  conscious  that  he  is  a 
child,  and  that  he  must  remain  a  child,  he  does  not  any  longer  say, 
'  Make  me  as  one  of  thy  hired  servants ' ;  he  simply  stops  short  of 
that,  and  he  says,  *  Father,  I  have  sinned  against  Heaven  and  in  thy 
sight,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son.'  What  a  model 
for  penitence  is  this  !  what  a  model  for  penitence  to  carry  us  through 
the  whole  of  this  Lenten  season ! 

III.  I  have  suggested  to  you  that  the  whole  thought  of  this  passage 
is  a  thought  which  may  help  us  every  day  in  Lent ;  that  the  thought 
first  of  all  of  the  Father's  love  is  the  motive  to  penitence,  and  as 
guiding  us  through  penitence  is  the  thought  for  us  during  the  whole  of 
this  season.  And  then  I  have  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  teaching 
of  this  passage  is  the  resolute  effort  at  any  cost  to  arise  and  go,  an 
effort  which  ought  to  characterise  us  and  our  conduct  throughout  the 
whole  of  Lent.  Each  day  we  ought  to  say,  c "  I  will  arise  and  go  " ;  my 
besetting  sin  is  a  sin  that  requires  that  I  should  bring  it  to  the  foot 
of  the  Cross,  asking  the  Father  to  forgive  it  for  the  Saviour's  sake ;  I 
will  bring  this  sin  there,  and  I  will  arise  and  go,  and  all  my  life  shall 
be  the  going  of  the  son  to  the  Father.'  But  surely  here  is  further  teach 
ing  ;  we  may  be  profoundly  conscious  that  the  moment  we  are  really 
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determined  to  return  the  Father  is  conscious  of  it,  that  the  Father 
sees  a  long  way  off,  that  the  Father  runs,  that  the  Father  has  compas 
sion,  that  the  Father  will  fall  on  our  neck  and  kiss  us,  that  the  Father 
will  forgive ;  we  can  be  conscious  of  it.  Do  not  let  our  penitence 
be  a  selfish  penitence,  let  it  be  the  penitence  of  a  child  all  through, 
a  child  who  knows  that  the  Father  is  more  anxious  for  his  salvation 
even  than  he  can  be  himself.  Do  not  let  us  get  it  into  our  heads,  this 
kind  of  idea  that  God  is  trying  to  trip  us  up ;  let  us  keep  hold  of  this 
truth  that  there  is  not  one  of  us  who  can  care  as  much  about  his  own 
souTs  safety  as  the  Father  cares ;  He  is  a  Father  and  He  tenderly 
loves  every  one  of  His  children.  But  tender  as  that  love  is,  deep 
and  profound  as  it  is,  and  not  to  be  expressed  in  words,  never  let 
that  love,  that  deep  and  marvellous  love,  prevent  the  expression  of 
our  penitence  when  we  come  to  the  Father  in  sorrow  ;  let  us  remember 
that  this  prodigal  son  teaches  us  how  to  come.  *  Father,"  that  is  how 
we  may  begin — Father  ever ;  and  so  when  we  open  daily  morning  and 
evening  prayer  we  may  say,  '  Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father/ 
It  is  always  as  children  that  we  come  to  God  as  penitents.  '  Father, 
I  have  sinned':  the  prodigal  knew  perfectly  well  wherein  he  had 
sinned,  and  he  told  the  father,  *I  have  sinned.1  Now  you  and  I 
must  supplement  the  general  confession  on  our  knees  in  our  own 
chamber  to  our  own  Father,  trying  to  recollect  what  our  besetting 
sins  are  in  which  we  know  we  have  sinned,  and  then  bringing  them 
and  saying,  *  Father,  I  have  sinned  against  Heaven  and  before  Thee.* 
And  then  if  we  have  sinned,  and  are  conscious  that  we  have  sinned, 
against  our  neighbour,  if  we  know  that  we  have  done  wrong  against 
our  neighbour,  let  us  remember  that  that  offence,  great  as  it  is,  is 
after  all  primarily  an  offence  against  Almighty  God,  '  against  Heaven 
and  before  thee.'  And  so  it  does  seem  to  me  that  this  old  familiar 
verse,  a  verse  I  take  it  that  we  have  all  of  us  heard  scores  of  times, 
that  we  know  by  heart,  and  that  perhaps  again  and  again  we  have 
thought  of  without  thinking  how  deep  its  meaning  is  to  ourselves,  is 
a  verse  that  may  be  almost  a  Lenten  motto  which  may  help  us 
each  day  of  this  solemn  season.  Cannot  I  learn  from  this  passage 
that  the  Father's  love  is  to  be  a  motive  of  my  penitence,  and  my  peni 
tence  all  throughout  ?  *  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  father.'  It  is  not 
only  an  attitude  of  a  child  to  the  Father,  it  is  the  resolute  effort  to 
return,  it  is  the  determination  to  cast  off  the  besetting  sin ;  it  is  the 
honest  real  effort  and  sacrifice,  great  as  it  may  be,  to  traverse  again 
the  road  that  leads  us  back  to  the  eternal  home.  That  is  absolutely 
necessary  if  the  penitence  is  to  be  genuine  and  real.  But  more  than 
that,  the  Father  loves  me,  the  Father  sees  me  a  long  way  off, 
the  Father  has  compassion,  the  Father  falls  on  His  penitent  child's 
neck  ;  but,  Father,  surely  no  love  on  Thy  part  shall  ever  prevent  my 
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coming  as  Thy  penitent  child  to  Thee  and  saying,  *  Father,  I  have 
sinned  against  Heaven  and  before  Thee.'  So  shall  our  Lenten  penitence 
lead  to  the  glory  of  Easter,  and  the  return  of  the  child  to  the  Father 
shall  be  the  entering  of  the  child  into  the  joy  of  the  Lord. 

CANON  JACOB. 


The  Lenten  Call  to  the  Church. 

0  my  dove,  that  art  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock,  in  the  secret  places  of  the  stairs,  let 
me  see  thy  countenance,  let  me  hear  thy  voice  ;  for  sweet  is  thy  voice,  and  thy  counte 
nance  is  comely.  SONG  OP  SOLOMON,  ii.  14. 

SUCH  is  the  Lenten  call  of  God  to  His  Church,  clothed  in  the  form 
of  a  parable.  The  parable  is  clear  indeed :  we  are  carried  by  it 
in  thought  to  the  mountain  district  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  we  are 
standing  at  the  foot  of  some  rock  that  lifts  its  head  to  heaven. 
This  rock  is  the  dwelling-place  of  birds  who  make  their  homes  within 
its  clefts,  and  who  dwell  in  its  deep  recesses.  At  the  moment  when 
we  gaze  upon  this  rock  we  see  a  Jewish  cragsman  rising  from  ledge 
to  ledge,  ascending  as  it  were  by  a  natural  staircase,  and  he  is  treading 
familiar  ground.  Often  is  he  wont  to  climb  that  steep  ascent  and  to 
rest  upon  the  mountain- tops ;  so  much  so  that  the  very  birds  have 
become  familiar  with  his  presence ;  he  is  at  home  with  them  and 
they  with  him.  But  with  one  of  these  he  has  entered  into  very  close 
relationships  of  intimacy ;  it  is  a  dove  that  has  its  home  in  one  of 
the  many  clefts  that  are  around.  And  he  climbs  the  rock  this  day 
with  the  hope  of  seeing  this  dove,  of  gazing  on  its  countenance,  which 
in  his  eye  is  comely ;  and  of  listening  to  the  music  of  its  voice,  which 
to  his  ear  is  sweet.  And  as  he  climbs  thus  he  says,  (  O  my  dove, 
that  art  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock.'  Plainly  this  is  a  parable.  Why 
should  such  a  natural  scene  as  this  find  its  presence  in  the  Book  of 
God  if  it  is  not  the  natural  presentation  of  a  deep  and  spiritual  verity  ? 
And  the  parable  is  not  difficult  to  interpret ;  the  cragsman  is  God, 
God  as  He  came  to  the  Church  of  Israel  of  old,  God  as  He  comes  to 
us  now  through  the  ministries  of  the  Incarnate ;  the  Christ  comes 
nigh  to  that  sacred  mountain  which  is  the  dwelling-place  of  His 
people,  and  upon  which  is  reared  the  structure  of  His  Church ;  He 
comes  near  to  us  specially  as  at  this  time,  when  the  days  which  she  is 
entering  upon  are  days  of  repentance,  and  He  cries  to  her  to  lift  to 
Him  the  dove-like  countenance  and  to  speak  to  Him  with  the  dove- 
like  voice ;  to  lift  to  Him  the  countenance  that  is  beautiful  with  the 
recovered  beauty  of  penitence,  and  to  speak  to  Him  in  the  beauteous 
mild  tones  that  mark  the  worship  of  our  deep  contrition.  For  the 
dove  is  ever  in  the  Bible  the  type  of  the  penitent ;  her  note  is  ever 
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spoken  of  as  the  song  of  the  contrite.  Thus,  for  instance,  you  will 
remember  how  that  Hezekiah  said  that  he  did  *  mourn  as  a  dove ' ; 
you  will  remember  how  that  Isaiah  paints  Israel  as  a  company  of 
mourning  doves  ;  and  in  that  full  picture  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  the 
Book  of  Ezekiel,  that  prophet,  who  is  essentially  the  prophet  of  the 
life  of  contrition,  tells  us  that  when  Israel  is  returned  from  her  cap 
tivity  to  the  Holy  Land  she  shall  be  on  the  mountains  of  Israel  like 
the  doves  of  the  valley,  every  one  mourning  for  their  iniquity.  (Text.) 
Listen  to  this  beautiful  Lenten  call  that  comes  to  the  bride  from  the 
bridegroom's  lips,  and  be  it  ours,  during  the  days  of  this  Lent,  to 
respond  to  that  call,  to  lift  to  our  Saviour  the  face  of  the  contrite, 
and  to  speak  to  Him,  to  His  heart  of  hearts,  with  the  voice  of  a  true 
repentance. 

I.  Notice  to  whom  this  call  of  repentance  comes.  It  is  not  the  call 
to  the  world,  it  is  the  call  to  the  Church,  '  O  my  dove,  that  art  in  the 
clefts  of  the  rock.'  Is  not  the  dove  the  undefiled  one,  is  she  not 
always  the  type  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  and  who  is  it  that 
dwells  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock  ?  The  Christ's  own  people ;  those  who 
are  not  only  His  people  by  external  covenant,  but  those  who  are  His 
people  by  dwelling  in  Him  with  the  repose  of  a  living  faith.  What 
a  wonderful  description  is  given  to  us  here  of  a  true  believer's  relation 
to  the  Crucified  One !  His  sacred,  wounded  form  is  his  very  dwelling- 
place,  it  is  to  him  the  place  of  rest  in  life's  weariness,  it  is  to  him  the 
place  of  safety  in  life's  dangers.  Ah !  blessed  indeed  art  thou,  my 
child,  if  thou  art  dwelling  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock  of  ages.  What  is 
dwelling  in  Him  ?  He  draws  nigh  to  thee,  thy  living,  loving  Lord, 
and  what  He  asks  from  thee  now  is  the  dove-like  countenance  up 
lifted,  and  the  tones  that  come  from  the  mouth  of  the  dove.  In 
other  words,  He  asks  from  thee,  dwelling  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock  as 
thou  art — He  asks  from  thee  the  offering  of  thy  true  contrition ; 
*  the  sacrifice  of  God  is  a  troubled  spirit ;  a  broken  and  a  contrite 
heart,  O  God,  Thou  wilt  not  despise.'  And  so  we  find  ourselves  face 
to  face  with  the  thought  which  I  wish  to  lay  upon  your  minds  on  this 
first  day  of  this  most  solemn  season,  so  big  is  it  with  such  splendid 
possibilities  for  yourself,  for  your  Church,  and  for  your  Lord.  And 
that  thought  is  this :  the  Christian  life  is  to  be  abidingly,  until  the 
judgment  day  comes,  a  life  of  contrition.  We  are  not  as  a  rule 
inclined  to  admit  the  fact ;  contrition  is  too  generally  looked  upon  as 
a  passing  stage  in  the  earlier  days  of  Christian  living.  The  thought 
less  man  is  arrested,  or  hope  is  given  to  the  despairing  man,  and  the 
effect  of  that  is  this,  that  he  looks  upon  his  sin,  realises  his  sin,  and 
sinks  at  the  feet  of  God  with  the  prayer  upon  his  lips,  *  God  be 
merciful  to  me  a  sinner.'  Then  in  God's  own  good  time  and  way 
peace  comes  to  him,  it  may  be  soon,  it  may  be  after  days  or  weeks  or 
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months  of  long  waiting ;  according  to  the  Father's  wisdom,  sooner  or 
later  God  lifts  up  the  light  of  His  countenance  upon  him,  he  is  enabled 
to  look  upon  Jesus  as  his  personal  Saviour,  and  he  takes  from  that 
personal  Saviour  his  personal  forgiveness,  the  joy  of  reconciliation 
fills  his  heart,  and,  says  popular  theology,  the  days  of  contrition  are 
ended.  Ended  !  why,  they  are  only  just  begun.  What  is  contrition  ? 
Contrition  is  not  sorrow  for  the  consequences  of  sin,  contrition  is 
sorrow  for  sin  in  itself.  The  contrition  that  precedes  reconciliation 
and  peace  is  a  most  imperfect  contrition,  because  what  fills  the  sinner's 
heart  that  is  awakened  with  the  dread  that  possesses  it,  is  not  sorrow 
for  sin  but  sorrow  for  the  consequences  of  sin ;  he  sees  himself  to  be 
lost,  and  the  cry  that  comes  over  his  lips  is  the  cry  of  a  concentrated 
though  legitimate  selfishness,  *  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ? '  This 
is  not  real  contrition ;  if  he  is  to  pass  on  into  true  contrition  and  to 
be  able  to  make  the  Fifty-first  Psalm,  for  instance,  his  own,  if  he  is  to 
sorrow  before  God  for  the  sinfulness  of  sin,  and  not  because  of  the 
personal  consequences  of  sin  to  himself,  there  is  but  one  way  in  which 
God  can  deal  with  him :  He  must  take  out  of  his  contrition  all 
elements  of  fear  of  the  consequences  of  sin ;  and  when  God  in  His 
own  love  fills  the  soul  with  the  joy  of  forgiveness  it  is  not  for  the 
drying  up  of  the  sorrow  of  contrition,  it  is  for  the  perfecting  of  the 
sorrow  of  contrition.  Forgiven,  ay,  thank  God,  beyond  any  doubt 
at  all,  all  that  past  is  forgiven  ;  like  the  great  penitent  of  Hippo,  the 
pardoned  sinner  says,  'That  I  have  committed  the  transgression  I 
acknowledge,  that  Thou  hast  forgiven  me  these  my  iniquities,  my 
God,  I  know  it.'  '  Blessed  is  the  man  whose  unrighteousness  is  for 
given.'  What  is  forgiven  sin  ?  Sin  utterly  undone.  Does  not  sin 
live  on  in  its  consequences  when  the  guilt  of  sin  is  removed  ?  Is  it 
with  the  sinner  himself  as  though  he  had  never  sinned  ?  It  is  true 
his  past  sin  is  forgiven  him,  but  the  consequences  of  his  sin  are  fixed 
in  his  own  inner  character,  and  are  carried  by  him  into  his  new  life. 
What  are  the  weak  points  in  our  character  but  just  those  very 
portions  of  our  being  which  were  weakened  in  old  days  by  sin? 
Again,  as  we  try  to  live  for  God  and  find  ourselves  sore  let  and 
hindered  by  opposing  habits  o/f  evil,  where  were  those  habits  of  evil 
formed  ?  Again,  as  we  are  perpetually  tempted  by  memories  of  past 
transgression,  as  our  imagination,  our  low  imagination,  lays  hold  upon 
scenes  in  the  past  and  re-enacts  them  and  lives  them  through  again, 
whence  come  they  ?  Whence  have  you  this  knowledge  of  evil  ?  Whence 
have  you  this  diseased  imagination  ?  Whence !  why,  it  is  the  con 
sequence  of  my  past  sin ;  and  how  can  I,  when  in  the  experience  of 
the  present  I  am  realising  what  the  meaning  of  sin  in  the  past  was, 
and  when  I  can  dare  to  look  at  it  because  I  am  forgiven  and  need 
not  dread  its  eternal  issues,  how  can  I  do  anything  if  I  am  wise  but 
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sorrow  for  my  sin  ?  Forgiven  sin  is  cancelled  sin — nay,  it  not  only 
lives  on  in  us,  it  lives  on  in  others.  There  are  those,  it  may  be,  in  old 
times  whom  we  held  back  from  goodness,  or  positively  tempted  to 
evil ;  we  have  been  arrested  in  our  path  by  the  grace  of  God,  but 
they  have  not  been  arrested.  Nor  is  that  all :  that  one  again  has 
influenced  others,  and  each  of  those  others  influenced  others  still, 
and  the  influence  for  evil  that  once  went  out  from  my  life  is  living 
on  in  an  ever-widening  circle  though  I  myself  have  been  set  free  from 
sin.  How  can  I  then  go  on  my  way  glibly  and  laughing,  as  though 
I  had  never  marred  my  being  as  my  daily  experience  proves  that  I 
have  marred  it  ?  How  can  I  go  on  lightly  when  I  know  how  many 
are  at  present  held  in  the  grip  of  evil  because  of  my  misused  influence 
in  that  thoughtless  and  that  wicked  past  ?  Nay,  nay,  I  repeat,  God 
deals  with  us  mercifully  and  forgives  us  the  consequences  of  sin  in 
order  that  we  may  now  dare  to  look  our  sin  in  the  face  in  its  sinful- 
ness  and  fall  before  Him  and  say  this,  s  Thou,  God,  hast  forgiven 
me  my  sin ;  I  never,  never  will  forgive  it  or  forget  it  myself ;  my  sin 
is  ever  before  me.' 

II.  Again,  not  only  are  we  thus  called  on  as  believers  in  Christ, 
dwelling  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock,  saved  from  the  consequences  of  sin, 
to  mourn  because  the  past  sin  is  living  on ;  we  are  also  called  on  to 
mourn  before  God  for  our  daily  inconsistencies  and  transgressions. 
Who  is  there  among  us  that  sinneth  not?  Is  there  one  among 
this  congregation  dwelling  in  the  fools'  paradise  of  an  imagined 
sinlessness  ?  Oh,  vain  and  delusive  dream !  Such  an  one  will  never 
offer  to  God  that  which  He  demands  from  him,  never  lift  to  Him  the 
dove-like  countenance,  nor  speak  to  Him  in  dove-like  tones.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  know  quite  well  that  we  Christian  people  are  a 
people  held  to  a  frightful  degree  in  the  grip  of  the  littleness  of  our 
nature,  that  our  whole  life  is  marked  by  inconsistencies ;  we  know 
quite  well  that  of  all  the  obstacles  that  are  barring  the  advance  of 
Christ's  cause  in  God's  world,  infinitely  the  most  mighty  is  that  of 
the  inconsistency  of  Christians,  that  if  only  we  once  had  a  consistent 
Church,  a  band  of  men  and  women  who  lived  their  profession  and  set 
their  creed  in  the  eloquence  of  conduct,  then  we  should  have  a 
conquered  world.  And  we  go  upon  our  way  absolutely  and  utterly 
failing  to  realise  how  our  own  daily  sins  and  inconsistencies  are 
resisting  the  power  of  the  Passion  of  the  Redeemer,  and  are  rising  up 
in  constant  collision  with  that  longing  of  His  sacred  heart  which  is 
breathed  out  hi  His  ceaseless  intercession.  An  interceding  Christ  and 
an  inconsistent  Church  !  Ay,  it  must  not  be ;  for  our  own  sakes,  for 
the  world's  sake,  for  the  Church's  sake,  for  Christ's  own  blessed  sake 
it  must  not  be.  God,  of  His  mercy,  give  to  us  a  contrite  Church ! 
God  make  this  Lent  in  England  memorable  as  a  Lent  in  which  His 
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professing  and  believing  people  fall  at  His  feet  in  one  common  consent 
to  breathe  out  before  Him  their  sorrow  for  their  daily  inconsistencies 
and  their  daily  shortcomings. 

III.  And  yet  once  more,  we  are  dwelling  not  alone  but  in  the  midst 
of  this  great  world  ;  separated  from  it  in  one  sense,  and  yet  in  another 
sense  specially  united  to  it  and  one  with  it  because  we  are  Christ's. 
Christ's  people  are  in  Christ's  world  for  the  world's  good  ;  we  are  one 
with  this  great  society  in  which  we  are  dwelling,  we  cannot  ignore 
this  law  of  solidarity  ;  and  what  do  we  see  around  us,  but  sin  at  the 
very  root  of  society  ? — I  am  not  using  the  term  *  society '  in  a  limited 
sense.  What  do  we  see  but  all  things  out  of  gear,  men's  hearts  failing 
tnem  for  fear  at  that  which  seems  to  be  coming  on  the  world — a 
world  in  which  evil  is  mighty,  and  in  which  apparently  God's  Church 
is  weak  ?  0  for  the  increase  among  us  of  those  who  sigh  and  cry  for 
the  abominations  of  Jerusalem  !  O  for  the  increase  of  those  among 
us  who  will  learn  this  truth,  that  the  great  mission  of  the  Church  in 
this  age  emphatically — as  indeed  in  measure  in  every  age — is  to  be 
sorrowing  for  the  sins  of  our  brethren  before  God,  and  drawing  nigh 
to  Him  in  the  spirit  of  a  new  contrition !  I  am  as  convinced  of  this  as 
I  can  be  of  anything,  that  the  one  great  need  of  the  Church  to-day, 
for  the  increased  manifestation  of  the  power  of  grace  in  her  children 
individually,  for  her  power  in  the  world,  for  her  glorifying  her  Lord 
and  giving  joy  to  His  heart  by  realising  the  fruit  of  His  Passion — 
that  the  one  great  need  of  the  Church  to-day  is  that  she  should  be 
awakened  to  the  knowledge  of  her  sin,  that  she  should  turn  to  her 
God  as  with  one  heart  and  with  one  mind,  that  her  people  should  be 
united  together  in  the  union  of  a  magnificent  contrition,  lifting  to 
her  Lord  in  heaven  a  countenance  that  is  comely  with  the  beauty  of 
penitence,  and  speaking  to  Him  in  confession,  in  beautiful  penitential 
Lenten  services  with  the  voice  of  the  truly  contrite. 

If  this  idea  of  Lent  is  to  be  realised  in  any  way,  bear  with  me  if  I 
try  to  bring  before  you  before  I  conclude  some  plain  and  practical 
lessons  that  may  help  you  towards  the  attainment  of  this  object. 
And  first  of  all  remember  this,  that  our  contrition  depends  for  its 
continuance  and  its  increase  upon  our  dwelling  in  self-knowledge,  and 
seeking  an  increasing  self-knowledge.  Conviction  of  sin  underlies  all 
contrition  for  sin  and  all  repentance  ;  and  the  measure  of  contrition, 
and  the  measure  of  the  manifested  repentance,  can  never  be  greater 
than  the  measure  of  that  conviction.  But  we  shrink  back  from  it ; 
we  do  not  want  to  know  ourselves,  we  are  cast  down  whenever  God 
moves  our  conscience  to  speak  to  us  in  tones  of  sternness  and  reproof ; 
we  turn  away  from  our  efforts  of  memory  to  recover  the  past,  turn 
away  from  fixing  our  minds  really  and  truly  upon  our  sin  in  its 
exceeding  sinfulness ;  we  love  to  sing  the  Church's  songs  of  thanks- 
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giving,  but  we  love  not  her  Misereres ;  we  love  to  crowd  her  courts 
at  festivals,  but  we  care  not  for  the  sternness  of  her  Lenten  discipline. 
This  then  is  the  first  thing,  honestly  seek  from  Almighty  God  more 
i  self-knowledge ;  or  in  other  words,  honestly  seek  from  Almighty  God 
1  this  Lent  a  deepened  conviction  of  sin.  Seek  it  in  the  first  place  by 
f  prayer ;  ask  God  to  fix  what  Isaiah  calls  the  eyes  of  His  light  right 
upon  your  inner  character  and  your  outer  life  ;  ask  Him  to  search  you 
through  and  through  and  to  bring  out  of  the  inmost  recesses  of  your 
being  that  which  is  contrary  to  His  blessed  will ;  call  upon  Him  with 
strong  crying  and  tears  to  give  you  fresh  measures  of  conviction  of 
sin.  And  that  your  prayer  may  be  really  and  truly  practical,  add  to 
your  prayer  the  practice  of  definite  self-examination ;  let  this  exami 
nation  be  not  hurriedly  performed ;  let  it  be  tEe  work  of  Lent  to 
prepare  your  confession  of  sin,  to  bring  it  to  God's  feet,  it  may  be 
in  the  last  days  or  weeks  of  this  solemn  season ;  honestly  and  truly 
go  into  the  deep  depths  of  your  own  being,  and  by  self-examination 
find  out  what  your  sins  have  been  and  are.  And,  thirdly,  cultivate 
contrition  by  meditation  on  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ.  When  you 
have  discovered  those  sins,  do  noFTeave  them  merely  upon  your 
memory,  but  bring  them  into  the  light  of  Calvary  and  see  what  they 
mean  in  the  light  of  that ;  seek  from  God  the  light  of  true  compunc 
tion  for  sin.  Oh,  if  you  can  only  through  this  Lent  thus  attain 
to  a  more  real  and  true  self-knowledge,  if  this  Lent  you  could  only 
be  brought  more  to  see  your  sinful  self  in  the  light  in  which  God 
sees  it,  and  to  sorrow  for  that  sin  in  union  with  your  Crucified 
Redeemer  upon  the  Cross,  then  the  effect  of  Lent  will  be  no  mere 
transitory  thing,  then  you  will  have  learned  in  Lent  how  to  live  when 
Lent  is  over,  in  the  gladness  of  Easter,  a  life  of  true  contrition. 

Yet  once  again :  your  contrition  must  find  expression.  Draw 
nigh  to  God  in  this  conviction  of  sin  which  He  in  His  mercy 
gives  you,  always  cleaving  to  the  knowledge  of  your  forgiveness, 
always  knowing  that  when  we  are  in  Christ  the  fresh  sin  we  discover 
is  yet  under  the  cleansing  of  His  own  most  precious  blood.  Do  not 
let  go  your  personal  hold  on  your  personal  forgiveness  in  Christ 
Jesus,  or  else  this  increasing  conviction  will  fill  you  with  discourage 
ment,  and  it  may  be  drive  you  to  despair ;  no,  lift  up  to  Him  through 
it  all  the  countenance  which  is  indeed  comely  in  His  sight,  because 
in  it  two  great  features  of  beauty  blend  to  make  one  splendid  whole 
— the  feature  of  grief  for  sin  committed,  and  the  feature  of  joy  for  sin 
forgiven.  And  then  speak  to  Him  ;  seek  in  every  way  in  which  you 
can  to  learn  how  to  take  upon  your  lips  in  reality  in  Lenten  services 
the  beautiful  penitential  worship  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Speak  to 
Him  in  constant  confession  ;  let  no  detected  sin  lie  upon  your  soul 
for  a  single  moment,  but  bring  every  sin  that  He  brings  before  your 
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mind  to  Him  immediately,  and  lay  it  down  at  His  sacred  feet,  know 
ing  that  He  in  His  love  condescends  to  accept  the  confession  of  sin 
committed  as  the  outward  form  in  which  we  offer  to  Him  the  sacrifice 
of  a  broken  and  contrite  heart.  And  let  this  Lent  be  also  not  only 
a  time  in  which  you  breathe  out  your  repentance  thus  by  spending  it 
at  the  feet  of  your  Crucified  Redeemer,  and  by  telling  Him  the 
iniquities  you  discover,  but  let  it  also  be  a  time  of  honest,  definite 
amendment.  Not  simply  a  time  in  which  for  a  few  passing  weeks  you 
acTopt  a  transitory  law  of  self-discipline,  though  that  in  itself  is 
helpful,  but  let  it  be  a  time  in  which  there  is  honest  definite  amend 
ment  ;  the  honest  breaking  away  from  some  sin  that  holds  you  in  its 
grip,  the  honest  giving  up  of  something  that  is  to  you  the  occasion 
of  sin ;  the  honest  surrender  of  yourself  in  covenant  promise  to  your 
Lord.  If  only  you  will  spend  your  Lent  in  this  way,  in  response  to 
the  call  of  your  Saviour,  which  I  have  brought  before  you,  you  shall 
come  out  of  it  strengthened,  you  shall  come  out  of  it  full  of  peace 
and  full  of  joy ;  having  thus  drawn  nigh  to  your  Lord  in  the  dying  of 
repentance,  you  shall  possess  the  capacity  which  shall  enable  you  to 
take  in  big  measure  the  fulness  of  the  Easter  joy ;  and  through  the 
discipline  of  Lent  and  the  joy  of  Easter  you  shall  be  abidingly  nearer 
to  your  Lord.  One  word  more-  what  then  is  the  real  motive  for 
keeping  your  Lent  ?  Personal  profit  ?  That  indeed  is  a  motive  which 
it  is  right  for  us  to  cherish,  for  it  is  our  duty  to  God  to  do  all  that 
in  us  lies  to  secure  our  own  true  well-being.  The  good  of  the  world  ? 
this  again  is  a  motive  to  which  I  have  appealed,  and  it  is  a  right 
motive.  Seek  to  come  nearer  to  Jesus  yourself  that  you  may  be 
greater  powers  for  Him  in  His  world.  But  there  is  a  higher  motive 
than  these,  the  joy  of  the  Lord.  A  people  bowed  in  contrition  at 
the  Lord's  feet  are  His  joy  and  glory  as  the  Crucified.  When  He 
sees  you  thus  kneeling  at  His  feet,  lifting  to  Him  that  penitent 
countenance,  and  hears  you  speaking  to  Him  in  those  contrite  tones, 
He  sees  of  the  travail  of  His  soul  and  is  satisfied.  And  the  true 
motive  of  keeping  Lent  is  that  which  is  the  true  motive  of  all 
»  devotion,  the  joy  of  Jesus  and  the  glory  of  God. 

CANON  BODY. 
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Sins  and  Faults. 

Wash  me  throughly  from  my  wickedness:  and  cleanse  me  from  my  sin.     For  I 
acknowledge  my  faults :  and  my  sin  is  ever  before  me.     PSALM  li.  2-3. 

THE  Psalm  in  which  these  words  occur  is  especially  associated 
with  the  season  of  Lent.  It  is  appointed  to  be  said  by  minis 
ters  and  people  on  Ash  Wednesday,  and  may  thus  be  supposed  to 
indicate  the  sort  of  spirit  which  should  mark  the  season  which  it 
begins.  The  language  of  David  in  this  Lenten  Psalm  is  very  intense 
and  miserable.  You  know  that  he  is  supposed  to  have  uttered  it 
when  conscience-stricken  at  a  grievous  crime  which  he  had  committed. 
And,  perhaps,  some  persons  may  consider  that  such  sentiments  are 
very  appropriate  in  the  mouth  of  one  who  has  sinned  so  grossly  as 
David,  but  rather  too  strong  for  ordinary  people  who  keep  clear,  or 
are  supposed  to  keep  clear,  of  the  greater  offences  against  morality. 
Some,  indeed,  may  think  that  even  the  term  sinners  can  be  applied 
to  themselves  only  in  a  modified  sense,  and  that  while  they  make  a 
sort  of  complimentary  concession  to  the  exigencies  of  public  worship 
by  the  use  of  forms  in  which  strong  expressions  of  penitence  occur, 
these  expressions  really  refer  only  to  the  cases,  isolated  cases,  of  such 
as  are  conscious  of  having  been  guilty  of  some  great  offence  or  offences. 
There  cannot  be  a  greater  mistake.  No  man  is  very  wide  of  the  mark 
when  he  calls  himself  a  sinner. 

I.  Let  me  now  make  a  further  use  of  our  text.  When  we  talk  about 
our  offences,  and  admit  the  fitness  of  the  term  '  sinners  '  to  ourselves, 
there  is  no  doubt  a  difference  in  the  offences  we  commit.  Without 
affecting  to  suppose  that  this  distinction  is  referred  to  in  the  English 
words  of  the  Lenten  Psalm,  we  are  permitted  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  (  faults '  and  *  sins.'  But  we  cannot  afford  to  treat  what  we 
call  faults  as  unworthy  of  the  truest  religious  self-examination  and 
resistance.  We  must  not  think  that  mere  faults  may  be  let  alone,  or 
put  up  with,  as  not  of  very  much  consequence  after  all.  They  really 
have  a  disturbing  influence  over  our  lives,  which  is  almost  beyond  our 
calculation.  They  not  only  have  that  possibility  of  growth  which 
may  transform  them  into  greater  offences,  as  the  rent  becomes  worse, 
but  they  possess  a  power  of  minute  accretion  which  may  darken  our 
whole  lives. 

Great  sins  frequently  bring  their  own  condemnation.  We  have  to 
look  sharply  after  the  smaller.  It  is  the  detection  and  weeding  out 
of  these  little  offences  which  especially  need  our  self-examination 
and  self-knowledge.  As  we  have  a  good  heart  at  bottom,  so  we 
shall  the  more  earnestly  use  the  help  of  the  Searcher  of  Hearts  to 
get  rid  of  these  seeming  specks,  these  little  seeds  of  mischief. 
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Great  sins  are  only  the  taller  thistles  which  grow  up  above  the 
meaner  throng  of  weeds.  They  are  these  meaner  weeds,  these  petty 
faults  of  impurity,  indolence,  temper,  vanity,  and  the  like  which  need 
our  constant  and  strenuous  watch.  They  are  the  sins  which  in  the  main 
spoil  our  crop  of  godliness,  and  make  the  common  crowd  of  sinners. 
Small  comfort  for  them  to  flatter  themselves  that  their  faults  are  not 
so  very  grave,  nor  so  very  heavy.  Perhaps  not,  one  by  one  ;  no  more 
than  flakes  of  snow.  But  I  had  as  soon  be  crushea  by  a  rock  as 
smothered  in  a  snowdrift.  It  is  the  persistence,  the  reiteration,  the 
accumulation  of  these  little  sins  which  hamper  us,  and  keep  us  down, 
and  bury  us. 

II.  And  yet  each  may  be  met  and  mastered.  It  may  be  mastered 
with  the  less  difficulty  because  it  does  not  entail  that  loss  of  character 
which  makes  it  so  hard  to  rise  from  a  great  social  offence.  The  fault 
has  a  root  certainly,  but  not  a  very  deep  one,  in  our  souls.  It  may  be 
plucked  up  without  a  revolution  in  life.  It  will  not  tear  out  our 
heart  along  with  it.  Mischievous  as  it  is,  we  can  get  rid  of  it.  But 
we  shall  not  get  rid  of  it  rightly  unless  we  perceive  its  wrongness. 
We  shall  not  get  rid  of  it  rightly  without  using  the  grace  and  help 
of  the  Great  Power,  without  God  Himself. 

Let  us,  then,  not  think  that  conspicuous  offences  alone  are  sins,  but 
admit  the  mischievousness  and  real  ungodliness  of  those  habits  which 
annoy  or  otherwise  hurt  ourselves  and  others.  Let  them  not  be  beneath 
our  most  devout  concern.  Let  them  not  be  thought  too  small  for 
the  pardoning,  confirming  grace  of  God.  Let  us  use  nothing  less  than 
the  mind  and  life  of  Christ  to  shake  off  and  pluck  out  these  so-called 
faults.  Let  us  see  how  fitly  we  can  use  in  our  own  commonplace 
cases  the  language  of  real  penitence,  and  confessing  ourselves  to 
Almighty  God  with  full  purpose  of  amendment  of  life,  seek  His 
gracious  help.  Let  us  see  that  the  life  and  work  of  Christ  are  none  too 
grand  and  lofty  to  be  sought  and  used  if  we  would  get  the  better  of 
little  but  mischievous  sins.  PREBENDARY  HARRY  JONES. 


National  Penitence. 

'  Cursed  is  he  that  removeth  his  neighbour's  landmark/  and  the  remaining  verses 
in  the  Comminution  Service. 

/'"CHRISTIANITY  is  often  charged  with  depreciating  the  virtues 
\_/  of  the  good  citizen  ;  it  has  thrown,  we  are  told,  all  its  emphasis 
on  holiness  rather  than  on  justice,  on  purity  rather  than  on  truth. 
It  has  its  home  in  the  inner  mysteries  of  the  spiritual  life,  in  the  un 
seen  struggles  and  aspirations  of  the  soul ;  to  it  the  outer  circum 
stances  of  the  visible  and  social  environment  are  matters  more  or  less 
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indifferent !  And  more  especially  will  this  inward  tendency,  we  might 
say,  declare  itself  at  a  season  of  penitence  such  as  Lent,  when  the 
spirit  of  the  man  is  sent  back  upon  itself,  is  summoned  to  explore  the 
inner  recesses  of  his  will,  and  to  sift  and  analyse  his  deep-seated 
motives,  to  examine  himself  and  confess  his  sin,  and  enter  into  the 
shadow  of  self-humiliation.  That  is  what  is  meant  by  the  religious 
season  of  Lent,  that  is  all  the  main  mass  of  earnest  believers  intend 
by  their  Lenten  devotion,  and  the  earnest  social  reformer,  even  if  he 
can  allow  all  this  penitential  trouble  to  be  spiritually  valuable,  cannot 
but  ask  whether  it  is  calculated  to  create  or  to  invigorate  the  strongest 
type  of  the  good  citizen  at  his  work  in  the  big  world.  Can  the  two 
things  hang  together  ?  Do  the  two  cities  correspond  to  the  city  of 
man  on  earth  that  now  is,  and  the  city  of  God,  the  Bride  of  the 
Lamb  ? 

I.  Anyhow,  our  Prayer  Book  has  a  very  clear  idea  that  they  do. 
It  has,  indeed,  a  great  deal  to  say  in  Lent  about  sin,  and  penitence, 
and  confession,  and  pardon,  and  all  the  mysteries  of  the  soul  at  war 
with  itself.  It  would  dedicate  its  Lent  largely  to  those  invisible 
struggles  where  a  spirit  wrestles  all  night  in  some  black  loneliness  of 
agony,  face  to  face  with  the  nameless  God  whom  it  will  not  let  go 
until  He  bless.  Nevertheless,  it  deems  it  part  and  parcel  of  this  same 
spiritual  process  to  start  off  at  the  opening  of  Lent  with  the  demands 
recorded  in  my  text.  Plain  and  straight  enough,  these  rough  and 
homely  words.  No  unearthliness  about  them  !  We  are  not  wafted 
off  into  any  mystical  world,  strange  and  vague,  and  intangible  and 
remote,  hovering,  faint  and  far,  before  our  secret  imaginings.  No, 
indeed!  very  near  it  lies,  this  world  of  which  we  speak.  Very 
obvious  and  very  matter-of-fact  these  obligations  that  they  press 
home.  It  is  not  a  question  that  concerns  some  future  condition  of 
the  soul  in  the  silent  bliss  of  heaven  ;  but  what  is  the  state  to-day  ? 
what  is  it  doing  at  this  hour  ?  what  will  it  be  about  to-morrow  ? 

The  entire  concern  is  with  positive,  outward,  undeniable  facts,  not 
with  inward  temper,  or  moods,  or  emotions.  It  is  our  acts  that  are 
arraigned.  And  these  acts  are  all  of  them  social ;  they  are  acts  done 
by  us  to  or  towards  our  neighbour  ;  they  are  the  acts  of  citizens  living 
under  the  close  and  incessant  responsibilities  of  an  organised  society. 

This  is  the  way  to  begin  your  Lent.  So  the  Prayer  Book  says ; 
this  is  the  door  through  which  to  pass  within  the  recesses  of  the 
divine  humiliation.  If  you  want  to  draw  nearer  this  year  to  the 
blood-sweat  of  Gethsemane,  and  to  the  bitter  cross  of  Calvary,  and 
at  last  to  the  holy  sanctuary  of  your  Easter  feast,  then  there  is  one 
inevitable  inquiry  which  blocks  the  way.  It  is  perfectly  simple,  and 
no  one  can  mistake  it.  It  is  this :  What  sort  of  citizen  are  you  ? 
II.  We  can  find  no  such  wrong  in  ourselves.  No ;  but  we  are 
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members  of  the  society  which  is  thus  at  enmity  with  itself ; 
members  of  a  nation  which  is  embittered  by  heart-burnings, 
members  of  this  Church  which  fails  to  interpret  and  justify 
itself  to  the  people,  the  goodness  of  God  the  Father,  the  com 
passion  and  joy  and  strength  of  Christ  our  King.  Look  away 
to-day  over  the  nation  at  large,  and  behold  there  the  evil  to  which 
our  selfishness  contributes,  the  sorrow  and  the  hate  for  which  we 
must  share  the  responsibility.  Let  us  attempt  to  take  up  the  public 
burdens  !  That  which  dishonours  England  is  our  personal  dishonour. 
That  which  puts  Christ  to  shame  lies  heavy  on  our  souls.  Let  to-day 
be  a  day  of  national  humiliation  for  presenting  to  God  so  dis 
heartening  a  result  of  Christian  civilisation  as  that  on  which  our  eyes 
sadly  fall.  Let  us  ask  ourselves  why  we,  a  nation,  have  sinned  away 
our  national  peace — our  national  confidence  in  the  name  of  Jesus. 
Why  has  the  curse  fallen  upon  us,  the  curse  of  a  divided  house,  the 
curse  of  nameless  fears,  the  curse  of  miserable  impotence,  the  curse  of 
cureless  ills,  the  curse  of  paralysed  judgment,  the  curse  of  blighted 
hope?  Into  each  separate  soul  these  questions  must  pierce  like 
barbed  arrows  that  cannot  be  withdrawn.  Only  according  to  the 
measure  with  which  each  solitary  conscience  takes  home  these  things 
as  matters  of  private  personal  concern  will  the  day  of  remedy  dawn. 
Therefore  it  is  that  you  and  I  are  charged  by  the  Church  to  face 
these  tremendous  arraignments  at  the  opening  of  Lent.  Therefore, 
to-day,  we  ask  each  for  himself  with  trembling  anxiety  to  put  the 
question  to  himself:  Can  it  be  that  I,  as  member  of  a  class,  of  a 
profession,  of  a  trade,  of  a  society,  of  a  Church,  of  a  nation,  have, 
indeed,  ministered  in  any  way  to  this  curse  ?  Can  it  be  that  unawares, 
in  negligence,  in  culpable  disregard,  I  have  wrung  gain  out  of  the  weak, 
I  have  shifted  my  neighbour's  landmark  ?  Have  I  aided  in  perverting 
the  judgment  of  the  fatherless  and  the  widow  ?  Have  I  joined  hands 
with  the  unmerciful  and  extortioner,  and  the  covetous,  the  drunkard, 
the  adulterer  ?  If  I  have,  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner  !  God  be 
merciful  to  the  nation  and  the  Church  that  sinned  !  '  O  Lamb  of  God, 
that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  have  mercy  upon  us  ! ' 

CANON  SCOTT  HOLLAND. 

Repentance. 

Father)  I  have  sinned  against  heaven,  and  before  thee,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to 

be  called  thy  son.     S.  LUKE  xv.  18,  19. 

Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  0  God  ;  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me.    PSALM  li.  10. 

THE  two  texts  which  I  have  just  read  will  indicate  the  subject  to 
which,  and  to  which  alone,  I  would  call  your  attention.     I 
shall  try  to  bring  home  to  the  individual  heart  and  conscience  of  some 
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among  us  one  or  two  thoughts  such  as  the  season  as  we  all  understand 
it  fitly  suggests.  There  is  a  lesson  which  I  would  welcome  myself 
and  commend  to  you  as  in  harmony  with  the  best  and  truest  and 
most  inward  teaching  which  Ash  Wednesday  can  bring  us.  The 
twofold  text  contains,  as  you  see,  a  voice  from  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures,  and  a  voice  also  from  the  New ;  a  fragment  from  one  of 
the  most  familiar  of  our  Saviour's  parables,  and  a  fragment  from  the 
most  familiar  of  the  Psalms,  which  forms  part  of  the  Commination 
Service. 

I.  Placed  as  I  have  placed  them  they  remind  us  that  repentance  is 
made  up  of  and  contains  at  least  two  elements  closely  united  and  not 
to  be  separated  from  each  other,  yet  for  all  that  clearly  two  and  not 
one.  What  are  these  ?  Think  for  one  moment :  when  we  speak  of 
repentance  as  a  something  which  we  feel,  or  have  felt,  or  would  feel 
in  our  own  hearts,  what  is  it  that  we  mean  ?  There  is  first,  surely, 
the  sorrow,  the  shame  for  wrongdoing,  the  sense  of  pain  at  having 
gone  astray.  '  Father,  I  have  sinned ;  though  Thy  son,  I  have  ceased 
to  deserve  the  name.'  Who  of  us  has  not  known  something  of 
this  feeling?  Happy  are  those  who  have  felt  it  most  keenly, 
who  have  learned  at  times  what  it  is  to  say,  f  I  abhor  myself  and 
repent  in  dust  and  ashes/  This  is  one  thing,  but  with  this  there  is 
something  more  and  something  equally  essential.  There  is  not  only 
the  sense  of  something  gone,  but  also  the  earnest  craving  to  recover 
what  is  gone,  not  only  the  contrast  between  what  we  are  and  what 
we  would  be,  or  what  we  might  have  been,  but  the  desire  to  regain 
the  ground  that  is  lost.  Shame,  then,  shame  at  our  own  wrong 
doing,  and  a  desire  to  escape  from  it,  the  sense  of  alienation  and  a 
desire  to  escape  from  it :  these  two  lie  twined  closely  together,  but  lie 
at  the  very  basis  of  Christian  repentance,  and  they  are  surely  two 
things,  not  one.  It  is  the  more  necessary  for  us  all  to  remember  this, 
because  in  common  language  we  are  too  apt  to  limit  the  meaning  of 
the  word  to  mere  sorrow  for  the  past,  to  confound  repentance  with 
remorse,  to  think  of  repentance  as  looking  only  backward — not  for 
ward  also.  If  we  take  the  English  word  '  repentance,'  and  trace  it  to 
its  first  origin,  it  carries  us  back  to  a  strangely  suggestive  and  very 
interesting,  if  narrow,  circle  of  ideas.  In  the  language  of  those  who 
first  coined  the  word,  it  carried  with  it  the  idea  of  the  soul  inflicting 
the  penalty,  inflicting  the  punishment  on  itself.  We  see  that  far, 
far  back  in  the  history  of  our  race.  The  homage  of  the  soul  to  the 
broken  law  of  duty,  the  self-inflicted  pang,  the  inward,  unseen  punish 
ment — that,  beyond  all  doubt,  is  the  first  original  meaning  of  the 
word.  '  I  have  sinned  against  heaven,  I  would  fain  suffer  for  it.' 
But,  be  this  as  it  may,  we  know  that  in  the  gospel,  and  in  those 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament  which  most  clearly  foreshadow  and 
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harmonise  with  gospel  teaching,  both  ideas  are  inseparably  blended. 
The  consciousness  of  evil  and  the  desire  to  rise  above  that  evil  meet 
in  the  word,  which  thus  assumes  new  significance  and  fresh  import 
ance,  as  denoting  that  it  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  Christian 
teaching  and  life. 

II.  And  now  let  us  go  on  to  ask  still  further  what  repentance 
means  here  and  now  to  us,  what  is  its  value,  what  are  its  counterfeits. 
Doubtless  that  which  is  its  first  element  is  a  very  humbling  one.    The 
sense  of  wrong  done,  grievous  wrong  it  may  be,  is  the  very  mark  of 
our  imperfect  nature.     It  seems  hard,  yet  we  know  it  to  be  true,  that 
we  cannot  take  the  first  step  towards  good  without  something  of  this 
self-punishment.     It  is  often  the  first  sign  of  the  soul's  awakening — a 
dissatisfaction,  a  sense  of  conflict  and  of  discord.     We  cannot  rise  to 
a  higher  life  without  feeling  and  lamenting  our  lower  life,  and,  worse 
than  this,  without  feeling  that  the  words  which  our  Church  puts  into 
our  mouth  day  by  day  are  no  mockery  :  '  We  have  done  that  which  we 
ought  not  to  have  done,  and  we  have  left  undone  those  things  which 
we  ought  to  have  done.'     The  Christian  life  is  and  must  be  a  warfare 
against,  it  may  be,  foes  without,  certainly  against  foes  and  treason 
within. 

And  yet,  for  all  this,  we  know  that  this  is  among  the  best  and  the 
noblest  of  pains,  to  hate  what  is  evil,  not  in  others,  but  in  ourselves. 
To  recognise  and  hate  it  may  be  painful,  yet  it  is  the  very  condition 
of  life.  We  think  of  the  one  who  cannot  be  grieved  that  he  has  done 
wrong,  cannot  even  recognise  it,  who  is  wholly  blind  to  the  fact,  dead 
to  the  pain,  and  we  know  that  such  a  state  is  the  sleep  of  the  soul — 
that  while  it  lasts  the  mainspring  of  his  life  seems  gone  ;  and  we  turn 
from  such  cases  to  her  who  loved  much  because  much  had  been  for 
given  her,  and  we  feel  how  marked  the  contrast,  how  immeasurable 
the  distance.  Yes,  humbling  as  is  true  repentance — how  humbling 
none  know  fully  till  they  have  gone  to  God  in  shame  and  grief — yet 
it  is  at  least  a  pledge  that  there  is  that  within  us  which  asserts  that 
we  are  God's  children,  that  though  we  are  gone  astray  we  are  still 
His  sheep  and  own  Him  as  our  Shepherd. 

III.  Repentance  is  something  more  than  feeling ;  it  is  the  witness 
alike  of  man's  eyes  and  of  his  mind,  the  sense  of  a  broken  law  and 
the  desire,  the  craving,  to  obey  that  law.     And  yet,  if  this  were 
all,   I   should  feel  that  I  am  standing   before  you  with   little   on 
my  lips  that  would   entitle  me  to  speak  to  you  as  ambassador  of 
Christ,  my  Lord  and  yours.     I  might  have  interested  some  minds 
among  you,  but  have  said  after  all  little  to  strengthen  you  in  your 
weakness.     For  if  Christian  repentance  ended  here  it  might  be  with 
some  among  us  as  a  witness  of  what  is  best  and  worst  within  us.     To 
some  higher  spirits  that  sense  of  eternal  law  which  they  have  broken 
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might  come  as  a  call  to  tread  the  steep,  rugged  path  of  duty  even  if 
they  knew  not  where  it  led.  But  if  this  were  all,  how  soon  would 
our  power  of  repentance  become  exhausted  ?  Our  faint  condemnation 
of  the  past,  our  aspirations  for  the  future,  how  long  would  they  sur 
vive  the  hurry  of  our  busy  life,  or  the  insidious  call  of  life's  tempta 
tion  or  distraction  ?  How  long  should  we  persevere,  even  if  we  began 
to  enter  into  what  we  felt  to  be  an  unfruitful,  weary  struggle  ?  But 
we  are  not  left,  thank  God,  to  tread  this  rugged  course  alone.  He 
who  knows  our  nature,  its  needs,  its  weakness,  and  its  strength,  He 
has  revealed  Himself,  but  not  as  the  mere  law,  however  noble  or 
however  pure.  He  speaks  to  us  in  no  faint,  mysterious  whisper  of 
conscience,  but  in  His  own  words ;  He  draws  us  through  our  human 
feelings  and  the  nature  He  has  shared  with  us  and  we  with  Him. 
'  Come  unto  Me,'  He  says,  '  ye  who  have  sinned  and  felt  the  burden 
of  sin  and  the  strength  of  temptation ;  take  up  the  cross,  even  as  I 
took  up  the  cross  of  shame  and  death.'  He  puts  before  us  a 
changed  life — changed  in  its  feelings,  changed  in  its  actions  through 
out  its  whole  tissue,  no  longer  selfish,  no  longer  useless,  no  longer 
unsatisfied — a  life  to  be  won  by  His  aid,  the  aid  of  His  Spirit ;  He 
points  us  to  our  own  past  cold  or  careless  lives,  and  places  side  by  side 
the  better,  nobler,  unselfish,  unrepining  life  to  which  He  would  call 
us.  Shall  we  not  listen  to  His  call  and  come  back  to  our  Father  for 
forgiveness,  for  welcome,  and  for  guidance  ? 

DEAN  BRADLEY. 


Turning  to  the  Lord. 

Let  us  search  and  try  our  ways,  and  turn  again  to  the  Lord.    LAMENTATIONS  iii.  40. 

I.  Al^^E  have  now  reached  a  season  in  which  we  are  bidden  to 
VV  examine  ourselves,  realise  our  position,  and  to  project 
improvements  in  the  conduct  of  our  lives.  Life  is  liable  to  stagna 
tion  unless  it  is  occasionally  stirred  up  by  some  special  incident  or 
effort.  The  ruts  which  are  cut  by  its  wheels  grow  deeper,  even  with 
wholesome  progress,  and  deepest  when  many  follow  the  same  path. 
Many  follow  a  road  simply  because  they  find  themselves  in  it.  They 
are  chiefly  influenced  by  the  oldness  of  a  road.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  seem  to  prefer  a  new  path  simply  because  it  is  '  new.'  Both 
this  caution  and  this  rashness  may  be  seen  in  days  of  religious  unsettle- 
ment.  Some  shut  their  eyes  and  ears,  determined  to  see  or  listen  to 
nothing  which  shall  savour  of  theological  inquiry.  They  have  finally 
tied  up  their  opinions  into  a  seemingly  compact  and  portable  bundle, 
and  nothing  will  induce  them  to  unfasten,  or  even  to  examine  it, 
though  bystanders  tell  them  that  some  of  the  sticks  they  carry  are 
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plainly  rotten.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  appear  to  distrust  an 
inherited  belief  simply  because  it  is  <  old.'  They  welcome  almost  any 
suggestion,  if  only  it  promises  '  change.'  In  the  face  of  these  con 
trasts,  how  shall  we  respond  to  the  call  that  we  should  '  search  and 
try  our  ways'?  Does  this  invitation  apply  only  to  the  details  of 
personal  life  ?  Has  it  nothing  to  do  with  the  thoughts  of  our  hearts, 
and  the  questions  of  our  minds  ?  It  must  have  much.  We  cannot 
rightly  examine  our  lives  apart  from  our  convictions.  We  are  not  in 
the  position  of  those  who  have  no  law  to  follow.  The  exhortation, 
for  example,  in  the  Communion  Service  is  that  the  intending  com 
municant  should  examine  himself  by  '  the  rule  of  God's  command 
ments.''  And  thus  when  an  appointed  season  arrives  for  self-examina 
tion  we  must  needs  apprehend  what  these  are.  Thus  we  may  perceive 
and  know  what  things  we  ought  to  do. 

II.  We  are  bidden  at  this  season  '  to  search  and  try  our  ways  .  .  . 
and  turn  again  to  the  Lord.'  Here  is  the  key  to  wholesome  self- 
examination  and  reflection  in  days  of  religious  inquiry  and  spiritual 
settlement.  Turn  to  the  Lord.  Behind  all  the  views,  opinions, 
inquiries,  and  speculations  of  the  passing  day,  there  is  a  living  Power 
whom  we  call  God,  a  Father  of  Spirits,  with  whom  ours  are  meant  to 
be  in  conscious  communion,  mating  for  righteousness,  in  all  things 
and  thoughts,  whether,  in  the  words  of  Scripture,  we  eat  or  drink,  or 
whatever  we  do.  Turn  to  the  Lord.  That  is,  earnestly  desire,  pray 
for,  keep  the  heart  and  mind  open  to  receive  and  use  the  power  to 
have  a  right  judgment  in  all  things.  Turn  to  the  Lord.  He  it  is 
who  clears  the  vision,  and  makes  the  heart  strong.  Every  good  gift 
cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  Lights.  With  Him  (a  grand  thing 
in  these  days)  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning.  Believe 
in,  trust  to,  this  living  centre  and  fountain  of  all  life  and  growth. 

This  turning  to  the  Lord  Himself,  this  determined  self-emancipa 
tion  from  the  pestering  importunity  or  plausible  suggestions  of  this 
or  that  book,  personage,  or  school,  this  recognition  of,  apprehension 
of,  the  mighty  Lord,  before  the  mountain  of  whose  presence,  know 
ledge  and  power,  the  greatest  fabrics  of  human  thought  and  deed  are 
molehills  in  a  dirty  field,  is  our  strength  and  stay  when  we  set  about 
the  search  and  trial  of  our  ways.  This  will  help  to  save  us  from  the 
danger  of  being  carried  off  our  feet  by  any  waves  of  shifting  opinion. 

When  we  search  into  our  hearts  it  will  be  hard  if  we  do  not  find 
that  for  which  to  thank  Him  in  our  lives.  Help  in  the  past  is  an 
assurance  of  help  in  the  future.  Take  comfort  in  that,  and  do  not 
even  be  afraid  of  committing  the  sin  of  self-respect.  Do  not  imagine 
that  the  whole  intention  and  result  of  self-examination  is  to  realise 
our  '  faults.'  That  is  part  of  it,  but  only  part.  Turn  to  the  Lord. 
Remember  the  reality  of  our  relationship  to  God.  Our  faults  look 
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black  when  seen  in  His  light,  but  believe  in  that  light.  Do  not 
obscure  it  by  only  weaving  a  veil  of  penitence  before  your  eyes.  Look 
up,  not  down.  God  wants  no  men  to  crawl  into  His  presence  like 
slaves.  If  we  see  our  faults  and  would  be  rid  of  them,  if  we  feel  that 
in  any  respect  we  have  acted  unworthily  as  His  children,  turn  to  the 
Lord.  Remember  the  man  in  the  parable  who  said :  *  I  will  arise  and 
go  to  my  father.'  He  had  been  searching  his  ways,  and  he  found 
much  that  was  very  bad  in  them.  But  remember  what  the  father 
did :  *  While  he  was  yet  a  great  way  off,  he  ran  and  fell  on  his  neck, 
and  kissed  him.1  PREBENDARY  HARRY  JONES. 


New  and  Contrite  Hearts. 

Make  me  a  clean  heart,  0  God  ;  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me.     A  broken  and 
a  contrite  heart,  0  God,  Thou  wilt  not  despise.     PSALM  li.  10  and  17. 

WE  can  hardly  spend  our  few  minutes  to-day  better  than  in 
thinking  a  little  of  the  beautiful  collect  which  we  use  to-day 
and  after  to-day  through  the  whole  of  Lent.  It  is  meant  to  be 
continually  in  our  ears,  as  on  our  lips ;  gathering  for  us  into  a  few 
words  the  sum  of  Lenten  thoughts,  the  spirit  and  meaning  and  hope 
of  penitence. 

It  is  built  upon  the  psalm  which  we  use  so  often  in  Lent,  the  psalm 
which  embodies  the  penitence  of  King  David. 

I.  '  Who  hatest  nothing  that  Thou  hast  made,'  '  Qui  nihil  odisti 
eorum  quae  fecisti.'     It  is  a  bold  and  beautiful  address  from  un 
inspired  lips,  not  from  the  Bible,  but  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  Bible. 
We  are  the  work  of  His  hands,  He  knows  whereof  we  are  made.     No 
folly,  no  wickedness  of  ours  can  have  changed  His  heart  towards  us. 
In  weak  man  love  thwarted,  wronged,  despised  turns  often  to  hate ; 
it  cannot  do  so  in  God.     He  '  forgives  the  sins  of  all  them  that  are 
penitent,'  not  until  seven  times,  but  until  seventy  times  seven.     No 
sin  so  black,  but  that  when  the  heart  is  changed,  the  sin  is  forgiven. 

II.  '  Create  and  make  in  us  new  and  contrite  hearts.'     The  words 
come,  as  I  said,  from  the  Fifty-first  Psalm.     *  Make  me  a  clean  heart, 
O  God,  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me.'     '  A  broken  and  contrite 
heart,  O  God,  thou  wilt  not  despise.'     We  use  them  in  consciousness 
of  that.      It  is  the  prayer  that  the  Holy  Spirit  taught  the  deeply 
sinning,  but  yet  tender  and  generous-hearted  king,  the  prayer  which 
was  answered.     It  is  part  of  the  summing-up  of  human  experience : 
'Thou   forgivest  all  them   that  are  penitent.'     The   Holy   Spirit 
taught  him,  and  will  teach  us.     As  He  has  taught  us  to  use  the 
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words,  He  will  teach  us  to  feel  them,  will  put  the  power  into  them 
that  wins  an  answer. 

'  New  and  contrite  hearts.'  There  is  the  central  thought  of  the 
collect,  the  keynote  of  our  prayers  for  Lent. 

This,  then,  is  what  we  are  to  ask  of  God,  and  to  believe  that  if  we 
ask  in  faith  He  will  give  to  us :  a  heart  to  feel — to  feel  His  love,  to 
feel  our  own  sin;  that  we  may  *  worthily  lament  our  sins,'  lament 
them  as  they  deserve,  feel  sorry  for  them  for  the  right  reason,  and 
in  the  right  way,  and  'acknowledge  our  wretchedness';  know  it, 
recognise  it,  and  acknowledge  it.  Probably  the  word  is  used  with 
some  sense  of  its  original  meaning.  *  Wretch'  is  the  same  word 
originally  as  'wreck.'  'Wretched'  is  one  who  is  'wrecked,'  'cast 
away,'  so  that '  wretchedness '  is  '  exsulatus,'  the  condition  of  one  who, 
as  Tennyson  says, 

'In wrapt  tenfold  in  shame 
Lies  here  exiled  from  eternal  God,' 

one  who  has  lost  his  home,  his  sense  of  home. 

When  we  learn  that,  understand  and  feel  it,  then  we  are  in  the 
place  of  the  awakening  prodigal,  who  '  came  to  himself,  and  said,  I 
will  return  and  go  to  my  father.' 

So  '  lamenting '  and  '  acknowledging,'  as  God  teaches  and  enables 
us,  we  may  obtain  of  Him  '  perfect  remission  and  forgiveness.'  Such, 
the  collect  tells  us,  is  the  blessing  and  hope  of  penitence,  and 
penitence  is  God's  gift  as  well  as  the  forgiveness  which  it  wins.  But 
it  is  a  gift  which  He  loves  to  give,  and  gives  to  all  who  seek  it. 

E.  C.  WICKHAM. 


Self-Examination. 

Let  us  search  and  try  our  ways,  and  turn  again  to  the  Lord.    LAMENTATIONS  iii.  40. 


of  the  most  obvious  evils  of  living  in  an  age  of  great 
material  comfort  and  of  a  racing  speed  of  occupation  is 
that  there  is  so  little  inclination  or  opportunity  for  the  great  and 
primary  Christian  duty  of  self-examination.  In  these  days,  especially 
in  the  busy  life  of  a  vast  metropolis,  from  the  moment  you  wake  till 
the  very  last  space  that  you  can  spare  before  you  release  your  weary 
mind  once  more  to  its  nightly  rest,  there  is  enough  to  engross  all 
your  thoughts  and  energies.  Even  to  study  in  any  useful  degree  the 
great  mass  of  interests,  controversies,  and  events  which  are  presented 
to  you,  when  you  begin  the  morning,  in  your  daily  newspaper,  to 
follow  up  what  is  new  with  sufficient  inquiries,  to  balance  truth  and 
falsehood,  to  weigh  the  grounds  for  making  up  your  own  opinion, 
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and  to  determine  what  is  worth  remembering,  what  should  be 
dismissed  as  unimportant  and  trifling,  would  cost  you  so  much 
recourse  to  books  of  reference,  so  much  deliberation,  comparison,  and 
meditation,  that  you  would  have  time  for  little  else.  This  you  do 
not  do ;  you  have  the  daily  duties  of  your  calling  in  life,  which  take 
up  the  bulk  of  your  time,  and  you  fill  up  the  vacant  spaces  with  the 
newspaper,  books,  and  conversation.  Even  when  you  are  walking  to 
your  place  of  business,  or  returning  from  it,  there  is  so  much  to 
attract  your  notice  as  you  pass  along,  that  consecutive  thought  is 
almost  impossible.  In  the  evening  you  are  weary,  or  you  are  dining, 
or  you  are  busy  amusing  yourself,  or  you  are  excited,  or  you  are 
conversing  with  your  friends;  the  probability  is  that,  unless,  by 
God's  grace,  you  have  disciplined  yourself  very  carefully,  your  mind 
habitually  shrinks  from  the  effort  of  looking  into  itself,  recalling  the 
thoughts  and  emotions  of  the  day,  comparing  them  with  the  revealed 
will  of  God  and  the  example  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  from  the 
struggle  of  definitely  determining  itself  to  repentance  and  amend 
ment  on  each  several  point.  Nothing  is  easier,  in  all  matters  where 
you  are  your  own  master,  than  postponing  indefinitely  what  is  not 
for  the  moment  agreeable.  Thus  the  duty  of  self-examination  is  in 
many  cases  never  performed  at  all.  And  what  is  the  result  of  that  ? 

II.  Our  Lord's  teaching  was  full  of  appeals  to  sincerity  and  self- 
knowledge.      The  prodigal  son   was  an  example  of  that  looking 
inward  which  must  be  one  of  the  necessary  steps  in  the  reformation 
of  each  of  us.     When  he  came  to  himself  he  said,  '  How  many  hired 
servants  of  my  father  have  bread  enough  and  to  spare,  and  I  perish 
with  hunger !     I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  father,  and  will  say  unto 
him,  Father,  I  have  sinned  against  Heaven  and  before  thee,  and  am 
no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son  ! '     And  S.  Paul  insists  on  this 
as  a  useful  preparation  for  the  exercise  of  our  highest  privileges,  when 
we  wish  to  approach  nearest  to  God :  '  Let  a  man  examine  himself, 
and  so  let  him  eat  of  that  bread  and  drink  of  that  cup.'     'If  we 
would  judge  ourselves,'  he  says,  'we  should  not  be  judged.'    And 
again :  '  Examine  yourselves  wnether  ye  be  in  the  faith ;  prove  your 
own  selves.'     And  again,  in  another  place,  to  the  Galatians :  '  If  a 
man  think  himself  to  be  something,  when  he  is  nothing,  he  deceiveth 
himself.     But  let  every  man  test  his  own  work,  and  then  shall  he 
have  his  ground  of  rejoicing  in  himself  alone,  and  not  in  that  which 
belongs  to  another.'     And  S.  John,  in  his  first  epistle,  points  to  self- 
examination  as  a  motive  for  wholesome  fear  and  for  well-grounded 
encouragement :  *  If  our  heart  condemn  us,  God  is  greater  than  our 
heart,  and  knoweth  all  things.' 

III.  The  neglect  of  this  divine  command  is  the  source  of  much  of 
our  trouble  in  life  and  of  our  incompleteness  as  Christians.     If  we 
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have  too  much  to  do,  it  is  our  own  fault.  We  are  bound  not  to  under 
take  any  duties  which  will  hinder  us  from  quiet  contemplation, 
seasons  of  restful  thought,  the  daily  summoning  to  the  bar  of  our 
conscience  of  what  we  have  done  and  thought.  To  many,  pencil 
and  paper  will  help  this  necessary  practice.  But  when  once  the 
habit  is  formed,  and  scrupulously  kept  up,  conscience  will  be  quick 
to  remember  and  remind.  And  if  we  ask,  According  to  what  standard 
are  we  to  conduct  our  self-examination  ?  the  answer  is  most  plain : 
*  Whosoever  shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child, 
shall  in  nowise  enter  therein.'  The  time  when  our  faith  was  simplest, 
when  our  acceptance  of  the  word  of  God  was  most  direct,  when  we 
were  most  under  our  mother's  influence,  that  was  the  best  time  with 
us.  The  more  we  can,  by  God's  infinite  pity  and  grace,  in  spite 
of  our  wilfulness  and  wandering  and  worldliness,  and  acquaintance 
with  evil,  recover  of  that  spirit,  that  blessed  simplicity,  that  calm 
unquestioning  trustfulness,  the  better  it  will  be  for  us  here  and 
hereafter. 

The  quiet  season  of  retirement  and  self-recollection  has  once  more 
come  to  offer  us  its  benignant  gifts.  It  is  a  season  which  to  all 
should  be  of  the  deepest  solemnity.  It  is  a  season  which  God's  mercy 
fashions  for  bringing  you  nearer  to  Him.  If  you  have  slighted  this 
duty  before,  there  can  be  no  difficulty,  will  you  but  ask  the  help  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  in  fixing  your  minds  on  your  own  characters  and 
conduct  during  this  time  of  refreshment,  when  the  world  draws  back 
for  a  while.  You  may  find  much  to  disappoint  and  surprise.  But 
if  God  be  with  you,  you  will  also  discover  ground  for  hope  and 
encouragement.  ARCHDEACON  SINCLAIR. 


The  First  Day  of  Lent 

Therefore  also  now,  saith  the  Lord,  turn  ye  even  to  Me  with  all  your  heart. 

JOEL  ii.  12. 

L  r  I  ^HE  need  of  penitence. 

J.       The  sinner  must  turn  to  God  '  with  all  his  heart,'  that  is, 
with  the  whole  mind,  the  whole  soul,  the  whole  spirit  and  affections. 

S.  Gregory  teaches  that  sinners  often  make  good  resolutions,  but 
when  temptation  occurs,  slip  back  again  into  their  sins ;  because  they 
have  no  change  of  heart,  and  do  not  seriously  and  with  their  whole 
nature  turn  to  God.  *  They  are,  in  fact,  humble,'  he  says,  '  but  with 
out  contemning  themselves ;  content  with  things  needful,  but  refuse 
real  poverty ;  to  be  chaste,  but  without  any  bodily  asceticism ;  to  be 
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patient,  but  not  to  bear  scorn;  and  when  they  desire  to  attain  virtues, 
and  yet  avoid  the  labours  whereby  virtues  are  reached,  what  else  do 
they  than  desire  to  triumph  in  the  city  because  of  victories  in  war, 
while  they  are  ignorant  of  its  combats  in  the  open  field  ? ' 

II.  Repentance  is  not  to  be  put  off  until  old  age. 

4  As  the  paper  which  came  to  Brentius  from  a  Senator,  his  dear 
friend,  took  him  as  he  was  at  supper  with  his  wife  and  children,  and 
bade  him  flee  cito,  citius,  citissime,  which  he  did,  leaving  his  dear 
company  and  good  cheer ;  so  must  we  do  from  our  dearest  bosom  sins, 
or  we  may  repent  our  stay  when  it  is  too  late.  For  Satan  labours  to 
while  us  off  with  delays ;  floating,  flitting  thoughts  of  repentance  he 
fears  not ;  he  can  give  sinners  leave  to  talk  what  they  will  do,  so  he 
can  beg  time,  and  by  art  keep  such  thoughts  from  coming  to  a  head, 
and  ripening  into  a  present  resolution.  Few  are  in  hell  but  thought 
of  repenting  before  they  came  there,  yet  Satan  so  handled  the  matter 
that  they  could  never  pitch  upon  the  time  in  earnest  when  to  do  it. 
If  ever,  therefore,  thou  meanest  to  get  out  of  his  clutches,  cito,  citius, 
citissime,  flee  out  of  his  doors,  and  run  for  thy  life,  wherever  this 
warning  finds  thee ;  stay  not,  though  in  the  midst  of  thy  joys,  with 
which  thy  lusts  shall  entertain  thee.1 

III.  The  danger  of  deferring,  repentance. 
We  may  be  surprised  by  the  coming  of  death. 

'  Important  things  to-morrow,1  said  a  distinguished  person,  against 
whose  life  a  design  was  laid.  But  one  of  the  confederates,  relenting, 
sent  a  warning  of  the  plot,  by  a  messenger,  who  had  particular  in 
structions  to  deliver  the  letter  personally,  and  to  state  that  it  must 
be  read  immediately,  as  it  was  on  a  very  important  matter.  The 
messenger,  however,  found  the  person  against  whose  life  the  plot  was 
laid  in  the  midst  of  a  feast.  The  letter  and  message  were  both  faith 
fully  delivered,  but  the  man  of  mirth  and  wine  laid  it  aside,  saying, 
*  Important  things  to-morrow ! '  The  morrow  he  never  saw,  for  the 
dagger  of  the  assassin  found  its  way  to  his  heart  that  very  night. 

Why  was  Jesus  led  by  the  Spirit  into  the  desert  ? 

1.  '  As  if  to  seek  his  enemy  the  devil ;  and  since  he  did  not  dare 
to  attack,  He  went  to  meet  him,  and,  in  a  sense,  to  provoke  that  one, 
whom  He  knew  will  not  engage  in  combat  unless  assailed.' 

2.  Moses,  the  ancient  legislator,  before  he  received  the  Law  from 
God,  remained  alone  on  the  Mount  (Sinai)  for  forty  days.     S.  John, 
before  he  came  forth  to  preach  and  to  baptize,  spent  his  life  in  the 
same  solitude.     For  he  came  forth  out  of  solitude,  not  from  among 
men,  and  was  esteemed  as  coming  from  God ;  and  so  was  received 
with  the  greater  reverence.    Christ  therefore  also  chose  to  bring  forth 
the  gospel  out  of  solitude,  and  to  show  Himself  to  be  Him  of  whom 
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Moses  had  been  the  type,  and  S.  John  the  forerunner,  whose  footsteps 
He  followed  through  solitude. 

He  desired  also  to  teach  us  by  example,  that  when  we  deliberate 
concerning  the  great  issues  of  life,  or  concerning  any  other  weighty 
matter,  we  should  withdraw  from  the  crowd  of  men,  and  collect  our 
thoughts  in  solitude ;  since,  when  we  would  have  audience  of  God, 
our  deliberations  are  assisted  by  solitude  and  hindered  by  the  throng 
of  men.  For  even  the  comic  poet  (Terence)  has  said,  'He  comes 
prepared  from  somewhere  or  other,  from  a  solitary  place.' 

What  are  the  reasons  for  the  temptation  itself? 

There  are  many  reasons  given  :  1.  That  it  behoved  a  new  warrior 
to  distinguish  himself  even  in  the  exercise  ground ;  and  to  be  hardened 
to  a  more  difficult  fight  by  lighter  skirmishes. 

2.  That  having  been  tried  in  all  ways,  He  may  be  able  to  succour 
with  the  greater  sympathy  us  when  we  are  tempted  (Heb.  ii.  18). 

3.  That  He  might  teach  us  by  His  example,  when  we  take  upon 
us  the  service  of  God,  to  prepare  our  souls  for  temptation  (Eccles. 
ii.  1). 

4.  That  the  enemy  being  forthwith  overcome,  we  might  be  ren 
dered  the  more  secure.    '  Be  of  good  cheer,'  He  said, '  I  have  overcome 
the  world.' 

Consider  the  character  of  the  Temptation. 

'  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone.' 

So  that  He  begins  with  the  necessity  of  the  body.  But  mark 
the  craft  of  that  wicked  demon,  and  whence  he  begins  his  tempta 
tion;  for  by  the  very  means  whereby  he  cast  out  the  first  man, 
and  encompassed  him  with  thousands  of  evils,  by  these  same  means 
here  likewise  he  weaves  his  deceit,  namely,  the  craving  appetite  of  the 
body.  But  Christ,  to  show  that  the  virtuous  man  is  not  compelled 
even  by  this  tyranny  to  do  anything  that  is  unseemly,  first  suffers 
hunger,  then  submits  not  to  what  is  urged  on  Him  for  its  relief; 
teaching  us,  though  it  be  no  transgression  which  the  devil  commands, 
yet  not  even  so  to  obey. 

S.  J.  BALES 
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'  Just  Time  to  Recover  the  Day.' 

To-day  if  ye  will  hear  His  voice,  harden  not  your  hearts.     PSALM  xcv.  8. 

AT  the  battle  of  Marengo,  Napoleon  arrived  on  the  field  in  the 
afternoon.  The  battle  was  going  against  him.  He  looked  at 
the  western  sky,  where  the  sun  was  beginning  to  slant ;  then,  turning 
to  the  officers  of  his  staff,  he  said,  'There's  just  time  to  recover  the 
day  ! '  And  then  he  put  forth  all  his  force  to  cheer  and  push  on  his 
men,  with  such  good  effect  that  he  turned  defeat  into  victory. 

And  so  the  French  were  victorious.  But  France  of  that  day 
might  well  have  trembled  to  think  how  different  the  issues  of  the 
battle  might  have  been.  Had  the  emperor  failed  to  realise  the 
gravity  of  the  situation,  or,  having  realised  it,  had  he  failed  to  act 
at  once — above  all,  had  he  spoken  in  tones  of  hesitancy  instead  of 
striking  that  cheery  note  of  hope,  in  which  there  was  no  sound  of 
doubt,  but  only  of  confidence  of  victory, '  There 's  just  time  to  recover 
the  day ! '  the  historian  would  have  had  a  different  story  to  tell  about 
the  field  of  Marengo. 

We  may  feel  thankful  indeed  for  such  seasons  as  Lent,  in  which 
the  Church  seeks  to  rouse  her  children  out  of  the  lethargy  and  indif 
ference  which  come  creeping  over  them.  Without  such  seasons,  with 
their  special  calls  to  penitence  and  prayer,  many  of  us,  I  fear,  would 
go  fast  asleep  and  forget  our  Christian  warfare  altogether. 

I.  Now  the  first  thing  we  notice  is  this,  that  the  emperor  realised 
the  gravity  of  the  situation.     He  did  not  deny  it ;  he  Ad  not  under 
rate  it.     In  short,  he  did  not  deceive  himself ! 

But  there  is  many  a  man  living  a  life  of  wilful  sin,  who  is  uneasy 
about  his  spiritual  state  to-day.  Something  tells  him  that  he  is  in 
danger,  and  drifting  into  still  greater  danger.  And  yet  he  says, '  Oh, 
I  am  all  right,'  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  all  wrong. 

Well,  such  a  man  is  deceiving  himself,  and  Satan  gives  him  his 
best  assistance  hi  doing  so. 

II.  Then,  hi  the  next  place,  I  notice  that  when  Napoleon  saw 
that  things  were  going  all  wrong  that  day,  he  determined  to  try  his 
best  to  put  them  right.     He  proceeded  to  act. 

Surely  some  of  us  have  gone  on  calling  ourselves  *  miserable  sin 
ners  '  long  enough  ?  '  God  is  a  Judge,  strong  and  patient ;  and  God 
is  provoked  every  day ' — and  not  least  of  all,  perhaps,  by  people  who 
call  themselves  '  miserable  sinners,'  and  yet  love  to  remain  so,  and 
have  no  wish  to  be  anything  else. 

III.  Once  again,  Napoleon,  when  he  had  resolved  to  act,  acted  at 
once. 
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*  To-day  if  ye  will  hear  His  voice.' 

Men  go  on  dreaming  of  the  great  things  they  mean  to  do  for  God, 
some  day.  '  Details  not  yet  arranged ;  time  not  fixed ;  plenty  of 
time  ;  no  hurry.'  Ah !  well  may  it  be  said  that  liell  is  paved  with 
good  intentions,  as  well  as  with  false  hopes. 

'God,  who  promises  pardon  to  repentance,'  says  S.  Augustine, 
*  promises  to-morrow  to  none.' 

IV.  But  one  thing  more  I  notice.  It  is  that  note  of  hope  sounded 
in  the  words,  '  Time  to  recover  the  day  ! '  How  the  words  must  have 
cheered  the  spirits  that  were  beginning  to  flag.  The  general  was 
come.  He  had  spoken — not  of  defeat,  but  of  victory !  They  knew 
him ;  they  trusted  him ;  the  day  could  not  be  lost  now ! 

It  is  not  too  late  for  any  of  us,  though  perhaps  there's  only  'just 
time  to  recover  the  day  ! '  J.  B.  C.  MURPHY. 


Divine  Forbiddings. 

Thou  shaft  not,      EXODUS  xx.  5. 

I.  '  'THHOU  shalt  not.'  Fix  your  mind  on  that  word  '  not.'  All 
J_  the  commandments,  except  two,  are  prohibitions,  not  pre 
cepts  ;  they  forbid — they  do  not  enjoin ;  and  this  might  be  made  an 
objection  to  their  asserted  perfectness.  Every  virtue,  it  might  be 
said,  cannot  consist  of  negations,  much  less  holiness.  A  man  is  not 
necessarily  virtuous  because  he  abstains  from  violations  of  law.  A 
man  might  be  a  hermit  of  the  wilderness,  where  he  could  not  steal, 
or  kill,  or  lie,  and  yet  be  entirely  devoid  of  charity,  honesty  or  truth. 
'  Virtue,'  as  the  pagan  moralist  said,  '  is  fairer  than  the  morning  and 
the  evening  star ' ;  but  he  said  also,  '  It  is  a  practical  habit  of  doing 
virtuous  acts.'  It  would  be  a  pale  star  if  it  meant  nothing  but 
abstention  from  deeds  of  wrong.  How  much  more  true,  then,  is  this 
of  holiness !  The  standard  of  holiness  is  so  transcendently  loftier 
than  that  of  virtue,  that  the  word  virtue  does  not  occur  once 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  only  once,  in  a  very  subordinate 
manner,  in  the  New.  How  much  more,  then,  would  holiness,  which 
fills  the  burning  and  shining  spirits  around  God's  throne,  be  a  cold 
and  lack-lustre  thing  were  it  merely  bound  by  '  Thou  shalt  not ' ! 
This  objection  against  the  perfectness  of  God's  words  as  our  rule  of 
life  is  at  once  cancelled  by  our  Lord's  expansion  of  them  to  every 
look  and  impulse  and  innermost  desire.  But,  even  then,  we  do  not 
at  once  see  why  the  commands  should  not  have  run  ordinarily,  '  Be 
kind,' '  Be  pure,'  '  Be  honest,'  '  Be  truthful,'  '  Be  contented,'  instead  of 
*  Thou  shalt  not  kill,' '  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,' '  Thou  shalt 
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not  steal,' '  Thou  shalt  not  lie,' '  Thou  shalt  not  covet.'  The  reason 
why  the  fourth  and  fifth  commandments  are  positive  in  form  is 
because  they  do  not  run  counter  to  our  natural  appetites.  The  other 
commandments  are  prohibitions,  because  in  every  instance  there  is  a 
desire,  a  tendency,  a  temptation  of  our  fallen  nature  to  break  them. 
The  negative  in  the  Commandments  is  the  most  terrible  commentary 
on  the  fall  of  man. 

II.  In  Scripture  the  first  man  and  the  first  woman  broke  God's 
express  command  and  ate  the  forbidden  fruit,  bringing 

'.  .  .  death  into  the  world  and  all  our  woes 
With  loss  of  Eden.' 

Of  the  two  first  children  born  into  the  world,  the  eldest  becomes  a 
branded  murderer,  the  second  welters  in  his  blood,  a  murdered  victim. 
So  wretched,  so  fallen,  does  the  race  become,  that  *  it  repented  the 
Eternal  that  he  had  made  man  upon  the  earth,  and  it  grieved  Him 
in  His  heart.'  On  the  first  page  of  Scripture  we  read  of  the  Deluge ; 
on  the  last  page,  four  thousand  years  later,  the  doom  of  dogs  and 
sorcerers  and  murderers  and  idolaters,  and  all  who  love  and  make  a 
lie.  One  man  and  his  family  are  saved  from  the  Deluge,  but  hardly 
had  its  lustral  waters  ebbed  away  than  that  one  man  became  the 
first  drunkard,  and  his  son  and  his  grandson  show  themselves  utterly 
detestable.  *  There  is  no  man  that  sinneth  not,'  says  Scripture; 
*  the  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  full  of  evil  and  of  madness.' 

We  turn  to  experience,  and  every  large  heart  beginning  life  with 
glowing  faith  in  human  nature  finds  around  him  every  day  such 
mountains,  such  an  ocean,  of  what  is  despicable,  that  it  requires  the 
aid  of  all  his  religion  to  prevent  him  from  saying :  '  However  we  brazen 
it  out,  we  men  are  a  little  breed.'  Saints  and  sinners  alike  have  been 
horror-stricken  at  the  thoughts  of  their  own  inward  vileness.  S. 
Theresa  saw  the  fashion  of  her  own  soul,  and  it  seemed  to  her  like 
that  of  a  leprous  child.  When  Hugo  Grotius  was  on  his  death-bed, 
they  read  him  the  parable  about  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican  j  and 
good  and  great  as  he  had  been,  he  groaned  aloud,  '  I  am  that 
publican.'  When  John  Randolph,  the  American  orator,  lay  a-dying 
he  said  to  his  servant,  *  Bring  me  a  card.'  *  What  shall  I  do  with 
it,  sir  ? '  '  Write  on  one  side,  "  John  Randolph,"  and  on  the  other, 
"  Remorse "  ;  put  it  into  your  pocket,  and  when  you  want  to  know 
what  best  expresses  the  soul  of  John  Randolph,  take  it  out  and  look 
at  it.'  '  My  life  has  been  a  complete  failure,'  said  a  great  man  ere  he 
died.  How  many  myriads  have  thought  and  felt  the  same  !  We 
look  into  our  own  hearts,  and  see  if  we  differ  in  any  respect  from  the 
great  multitudes.  Alas !  we  see  that  they  are  deceitful  above  all 
things  and  desperately  wicked,  that  there  is  iniquity  even  in  our  holy 
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things,  that  our  tears  want  washing,  and  our  repentance  needs  to  be 
repented  of. 

And  then  we  see  why  the  Ten  Commandments  are  prohibitions,  not 
precepts.  They  are  so,  to  save  us,  if  possible,  from  becoming,  what 
so  many  men  become,  extortioners,  unjust,  adulterers,  lovers  of 
money,  lovers  of  self,  lovers  of  pleasure,  rather  than  lovers  of  God. 
They  are  to  put  us  on  our  guard  that  the  attitude  of  our  minds  must 
be  constant  watchfulness — not  the  morbid  terror  of  the  half-dazed 
ascetic,  but  the  manly  alertness  of  the  sentinel  sure  of  his  foe.  Each 
of  God's  *  Thou  shalt  nots '  reminds  the  good  man  that  he  must  fight 
manfully  under  the  banner  of  his  Eternal  Captain  whose  he  is  and 
whom  he  serves. 

III.  *  Thou  shalt  not.1  That  *  not '  should  become,  then,  like  an 
iron  nerve  within  us  to  resist  the  blows  of  temptation.  It  should 
remind  us  that  we  are  warned  against  sin  by  the  terrible  voice  of 
God's  just  judgments,  warned  against  it  because  *  that  way  madness 
lies,'  and  ruin  and  misery.  That  everlasting  *  not '  of  God  should 
guard  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;  it  should  be  a  ray 
to  every  one  of  us  like  a  flaming  sword  of  a  cherub  to  keep  us 
out  of  sin,  to  disenchant  our  earthly  senses  from  the  foul  glamour 
of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil.  They  should  be  tremendous 
words  of  love  and  mercy  to  deliver  us  from  evil,  when  we  remember 
that  *  God  spake  these  words  and  said.' 

DEAN  FARRAR. 


The  Perfect  Life. 

Ifthou  wilt  be  perfect,  follow  Me.     S.  MATTHEW  xix.  21. 

Who  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  Him  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame. 

HEBREWS  xi.  2. 


formation  of  character  depends  upon  the  struggle 
J_  between  opposing  forces.  We  know  something  about  forces 
—  we  modern  men  who  are  the  children  of  science,  and  who  are 
living  practical  lives.  Watch,  watch,  even  if  you  are  not  scientific, 
the  rage  of  the  Atlantic  in  a  storm.  Notice  how  the  waves  scourge 
the  suffering  ship.  Notice  how  the  sails  are  torn,  the  cordage 
broken,  the  gangways  themselves  sometimes  swept  away.  Stand 
on  the  heights  of  Western  Ireland,  stand  on  the  cliffs  of  Cornwall, 
and  listen  to  the  thunderous  music  of  the  sea  :  you  are  face  to 
face  with  that  great  fact,  a  natural  force.  Go  along  the  mountains 
when  the  thunder  is  gathering  ;  watch,  if  you  like,  the  travelling  of 
the  processional  clouds  ;  listen  to  the  reverberation  in  the  caves  ;  see 
the  mirrored  light  which  flashes,  which  illuminates  the  almost  lurid 
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gloom ;  and  as  you  struggle  along  the  torrent,  and  as  you  feel  the 
forces,  and  as  you  listen  to  the  cry  of  thunder,  acknowledge  that  you 
are  face  to  face  with  a  force.  Or  stand  by  the  great  lake  of  Michigan 
in  Northern  America,  and  watch  the  engines  pumping  up  their 
hundred  thousand  gallons  of  water  for  the  use  of  Chicago,  so  many 
thousands  of  gallons  in  a  minute,  and  you  see  you  are  face  to  face 
with  a  great  force. 

Then,  turn  from  nature  to  that  vast  and  varied  thing,  so  beautiful, 
so  tender,  so  perfect,  so  heart-breaking,  so  triumphant,  turn  to 
human  nature,  and  there  what  is  it  that  you  find  ?  I  submit  that  you 
find  three  great  workshops  where  constantly  forces  are  being  forged 
from  your  character. 

I.  First,  there  is  the  workshop  of  imagination.     It  is  a  great  and 
wonderful  workshop  ;  it  is  endowed,  it  is  equipped,  as  it  was  built,  by 
God.     It  can  deal  with  things  with  the  exactness  and  idealism  of 
Angelo  himself;  it  can  bring  up  the  distant,  it  can  make  the  future 
present.     In  the  midst  of  your  clouds  of  London  it  can  give  you 
sunlight  and  beauty.     But  it  can  forge  one  terrible  weapon — it  can 
forge  terror  ;  for  imagination,  remember,  is  the  workshop  and  home 
of  craven  fear. 

Turn  to  another  workshop.  You  have  not  only  imagination,  you 
have  also  the  workshop  of  the  sense  of  pain.  Pain  is  the  deepest 
thing  in  life.  Pain  may  make  men  brave  ;  but  pain  may  make  men 
cowardly ;  and  sometimes  the  sense  of  pain,  the  possibility  of  pain, 
forges  a  weapon  very  much  like  the  weapon  forged  by  imagination. 
It  forges  terror ;  it  forges  also  fear. 

Then,  remember  that  third  workshop.  Ah!  there  you  are  at 
home  indeed !  There  is  the  workshop  of  the  passions.  The 
passions — those  terrible,  those  fierce  desires,  uncontrolled,  un- 
governed,  carrying  men,  not  where  they  would,  but  where  sometimes 
they  feel  they  cannot  help.  Passion,  that  uncontrolled  desire,  that 
leads  and  guides  and  tosses  and  strains  and  forges  within  us  all  great 
and  terrible  weapons.  Passion,  as  it  is  a  force,  so  it  is  a  workshop  ; 
and,  like  imagination,  or  the  sense  of  pain,  all  controlling,  unless  we 
are  governed  by  the  power  of  the  Crucified. 

II.  Live  by  hope.      We  are  a  grim  nation;  we  affect  tragedy. 
Our  poor  people  love  funerals  :  and  we  go  about  our  religion  dressed 
in  drab,  as  if  religion  itself  were  the  affair  of  undertakers  and  mutes. 
We  are  a  grim  nation ;  grave  because  we  are  strong.     But  above  all 
men  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  because  of  our  nature,  because  of  our 
efforts,  because   of  our  great  place   in   civilisation,  because  of  the 
rush  of  life,  we  must  guide  ourselves  by  an  indomitable  hope.     And 
I  say  to  you,  hope  always,  hope  ever.     I  say  to  you  that  the  sin 
that  is  yours   stops   the  way.      Remember    Salviati   in    his  sorrow 
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painted  Hope  darkly.  Remember  Angelo  in  his  strength  painted 
Hope  with  the  foot  of  a  great  archangel  planted  on  the  deep,  and  his 
eyes  looking  up  to  God.  Remember,  you  may  paint  your  hope 
darkly  ;  but  you  may  paint  it  in  the  colours  of  eternity.  Christ  has 
died  ;  Christ  has  promised.  Many  hopes  may  be  buried ;  wrap  them 
in  Christ,  and  they  have  resurrection.  And  when  your  passions  come 
to  lead  you  wrong,  when  you  are  prepared  to  use  that  great  force  of 
desire,  which  is  the  raw  material  of  manhood  in  its  sanctuary,  when  you 
are  prepared  to  use  it  at  the  obedience  of  lust,  when  you  are  filled 
with  fire,  and  when  you  have  your  bad  moments — lift  up  the  thought 
that  even  now,  in  this  hour  of  your  temptation,  God  is  guiding,  God 
will  not  leave  you.  Lift  up  your  heart  to  Him,  that  beyond  this 
world  there  is  another  world,  there  is  the  hope  of  glory.  And  let 
Hope  do  its  work. 

First,  make  you  cheerful  in  work  and  sorrow.  Then  make  you 
pure,  for  he  that  hath  hope  in  him  purifieth  himself,  even  as  Christ 
is  pure.  Then  make  you  persevere ;  and  try  again,  and  try  again, 
and  try  again.  And  then  make  you  pray,  for  prayer  is  the  voice  of 
hope,  and  hope  is  the  inspiration  of  prayer. 

In  front  of  the  path  under  the  great  frieze  marked  out  by  the 

fenius  of  Phidias  there  stands  a  little  temple  dominating  the  great  rock, 
tanding  there  you  see  the  wide  circle  of  the  Attic  Mountains ; 
standing  there  you  see  the  stretch  of  sea  at  Salamis,  where  Athens 
conquered  and  beat  down  tyranny  by  the  power  of  a  determined 
effort.  That  little  temple  is  the  temple  of  Nike  Apteros,  the  temple 
of  the  Wingless  Victory.  Victory,  said  Athens,  shall  never  leave  the 
shrine  of  our  city. 

Your  soul  is  like  the  Attic  nation.  Your  soul  looks  out  on  the 
rugged  mountains  ;  it  looks  out  on  a  long  stretch  of  infinite  sea. 
Make  in  it  the  temple  of  Nike  Apteros  ;  make  hi  it  the  temple  of  the 
Wingless  Victory.  Make  in  it  strong  determination  by  the  power  of 
the  Crucified  hi  the  grace  of  God,  that  no  matter  what  comes  or  goes 
you  will  fight  your  passion,  you  will  fight  the  world ;  you  will  live 
for  a  complete  and  thorough  and  loyal  character.  And  you  will 
achieve  it  by  God's  grace  in  the  power  of  an  indomitable  hope,  for 
before  you  lies  the  hope  of  glory.  There  is  another  world ;  after  all 
the  toils  there  is  a  reward  to  those  who  win ;  there  is  a  crown  for 
the  manly ;  there  is  a  crown  for  an  unconquerable  hope  ! 

CANON  KNOX  LITTLE. 
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I.  COMPLETE  SERMON 

Christ's  New  Commandment 

A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you,  That  ye  love  one  another.   S.  JOHN  xiii.  34. 

HERE  is  a  beautiful  legend  concerning  the  Apostle 
S.  John,  that  when  in  his  extreme  old  age  he  was 
instructing  the  disciples  who  gathered  about  him, 
he  contented  himself  with  repeating  the  words, 
*  Little  children,  love  one  another.'  And  when 
his  disciples  at  last  grew  tired  of  hearing  this 
saying  so  often,  and  besought  him  to  tell  them 
something  new,  he  refused  to  do  so,  because  if  they 
only  loved  one  another  there  was  nothing  else,  he  declared,  which 
they  need  be  told.  Love  is  enough.  Love  is  the  sum  of  the  gospel. 
Love  is  the  greatest  of  all  things.  Love  is  the  whole  duty  of 
Christian  life.  Such  was  the  feeling  and  such  the  teaching  of  the 
Apostle  who  is  marked  in  the  pages  of  religious  history  by  this 
special  characteristic,  that  it  was  he  whom  Jesus  loved. 

Now  the  establishment  of  love  as  a  positive  duty  meant  one  of  the 
greatest  revolutions  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  For  it  was  a  new 
commandment  which  Christ  gave,  gave  not  merely  in  words,  however 
binding  and  authoritative,  but  in  the  whole  power  and  meaning  of 
His  own  life  and  death,  a  commandment  which  He,  as  it  were,  imposed 
upon  Himself,  and  which  must  therefore  reign  for  ever  over  the  human 
heart  because  in  His  own  person  He  fulfilled  and  obeyed  it.  It  was 
a  new  commandment,  penetrated  as  it  was  by  His  spirit  and  resting 
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as  it  did  on  a  new  basis.  Men  had  heard  nothing  like  it  before, 
for  it  demanded  something  more  than  a  merely  negative  goodness, 
the  mere  avoidance  of  wrongdoing.  The  old  commandment  was 
negative — *  Thou  shalt  not ' :  the  new  commandment  is  positive — 
'  Thou  shalt ' ;  the  old  defended,  the  new  attacks ;  the  old  forbade, 
the  new  ordains;  the  old  said — 'No,'  the  new  says — 'Yes.'  To 
simply  avoid  temptation,  to  escape  the  chance  of  going  wrong ;  to  be 
contented  if  you  have  not  fallen  and  satisfied  if  your  life  has  been 
respectable  and  free  from  grievous  fault — haply  a  few  have  attained 
this  limited  ideal.  Is  that  all  for  which  you  are  struggling?  Do 
you  indeed  aim  so  low?  These  things  are  something,  but  Christ 
asks  for  more.  '  Do  not  commit  adultery,  do  not  kill,  do  not  steal  * 
—all  these  and  every  other  negative  commandment  He  sweeps  away 
with  one  imperious  gesture  and  turns  to  point  us  far  upward  in  His 
positive  commands.  'Thou  shalt,'  'shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God, 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.' 

And  surely  the  man  who  is  dearest  to  the  great  God,  who  is-so 
near,  so  very  near  to  us  all,  is  not  the  man  whose  life  has  been  a  low 
success  because  he  has  merely  refrained  from  evil  and  never  sought 
the  good  which  is  so  painful  to  attain,  so  difficult  to  keep,  but  the 
man  who  is  so  filled  with  the  love  of  truth  and  goodness  that  he 
seeks  for  it  everywhere,  who  dares  to  brave  the  opinion  of  his 
neighbours  in  the  cause  of  duty,  who  presses  on  to  leave  some  definite 
mark  of  Christian  light  upon  those  about  him,  or  it  may  be  on  those 
in  far-off  lands  at  a  distance  from  himself,  who  demands  the  baptism 
for  which  his  frail  nature  is  almost  too  weak,  who  is  often  fallen, 
often  downcast,  often  crushed,  often  overtaken  by  difficulties, 
mistakes  and  tears,  and  yet  struggles  up  and  on,  never  ceasing  to 
labour,  never  ceasing  to  hope,  never  ceasing  to  follow  his  Master 
with  bleeding  feet  along  the  narrow  pathways  that  lead  up  to  God. 
It  is  that  man  whom  God  crowns  with  the  crown  of  life,  that  man 
to  whom  He  stoops  to  whisper,  'Much  hast  thou  loved,  therefore 
to  thee  much  is  given — and  forgiven.' 

'A  new  commandment  .  .  .  that  ye  love  one  another.'  Seeing 
then  that  this  is  a  new  commandment  because  it  is  a  positive 
commandment,  asking  not  only  for  the  avoidance  of  evil  but  for 
some  earnest  and  definite  effort  after  what  is  good,  let  me  remind 

you  in  a  very  few  words  what  is  the  extent  of  this  love  and  what  is 

VL 

its  source. 

I.  In  extent  this  love  is  as  wide  as  humanity  itself.  Whatever  is 
human  is  the  object  of  Christian  love.  Nothing  that  is  human 
ought  to  fail  to  interest  in  a  higher  sense  than  it  did  the  dramatist 
of  Rome.  Here  again  is  a  singular  revelation,  and  one  which  we 
ought  very  carefully  to  notice.  Up  till  the  birth  of  Christ  no  such 
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claim  as  this  was  ever  recognised.  Primitive  man,  as  the  scientific 
historian  tells  us,  confined  his  duties  to  members  of  his  own  family. 
Outside  the  family  all  men  were  his  enemies,  whom  it  was  even 
honourable  for  him  to  kill  and  to  rob.  Later  on,  when  families 
coalesced  into  larger  societies,  there  was  still  the  same  barrier  between 
city  and  city.  Whoever  did  not  belong  to  a  man's  city  was  an 
enemy  whom  he  might  enslave  or  destroy,  and  to  whom  he  owed 
no  duties ;  and  even  when  national  life  came  into  existence  and  all 
within  the  same  nation  were  bound  together  by  ties  of  sympathy 
and  fellowship,  no  duties  were  recognised  towards  men  of  another 
nation.  And  those  who  saw  dimly,  like  the  ancient  Stoics,  that  man 
as  such  has  a  claim  upon  man  were  but  a  few  thinkers  whose 
thought  had  very  little  practical  effect  even  on  themselves.  And 
but  for  Christianity  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not  be  in  that 
condition  now.  It  was  by  Christianity  that  the  great  practical  truth 
was  first  brought  forward,  that  love  is  due  to  all  men,  that  beyond 
the  ties  of  family  and  race  and  relationship  or  religion,  every  man 
owes  a  duty  to  every  other  man,  that  humanity  itself  is  bound  by 
ties  which  never  can  be  broken  nor  dissolved. 

In  some  respects  have  we  not  yet  to  learn  this  lesson  in  modern 
life? — especially  in  the  relations  of  rich  and  poor,  employee  and 
employer;  the  rich  man  who  despises  the  poor  because  he  is  not 
possessed  of  certain  external  advantages  or  occupies  a  certain  social 
status;  the  poor  man  who  hates  the  rich  for  enjoying  what  he 
himself  has  not;  the  mistress  who  treats  her  servant  simply  as  a 
servant  without  giving  her  the  sympathy  due  to  her  as  a  human 
creature;  the  one  who  only  wonts  because  she  must,  and  so  far 
as  she  must,  regardless  of  the  sincerity  and  faithfulness  which  all 
true  human  relationships  must  involve :  all  these  are  breaking  Christ's 
new  commandment,  are  forgetting  that  no  earthly  distinction  can 
obliterate  and  destroy  the  greatest  of  all  facts,  that  every  man  is  the 
child  of  God.  And  perhaps  one  of  the  saddest  things  in  modern 
Christianity  is  that  so  many  of  us  professing  Christians  suffer  our 
sense  of  social  importance  to  overshadow  for  us  the  eternal  truth 
that  God  has  no  respect  of  persons. 

II.  But  the  basis  of  this  Christian  love,  which  was  to  be  our  second 
point,  is  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  Because  God  is  the  Father  of  all, 
therefore  all  are  brothers.  There  is  but  one  family  on  earth,  the 
family  of  man.  On  this  foundation  the  religion  of  Christ  builds  up 
its  spiritual  democracy.  The  ranks  and  conditions  and  professions 
of  life,  the  infinitely  varied  differences  of  calling  and  position,  of 
race  or  family  or  prospects,  all  these  it  treats  as  matters  of  com 
parative  unimportance.  It  neither  attacks  nor  defends  them;  it 
simply  lets  them  alone.  But  behind  and  below  these  forms  and 
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trappings  there  is  still  the  soul  of  man,  and  in  any  great  crisis, 
in  any  tragic  issue,  in  any  stirring  event  of  life  or  death,  there, 
wherever  soul  asserts  itself,  there  men  are  equal.  And  it  is  the 
soul  with  which  Christ  has  to  do.  He  cares  for  the  body,  but  it  is 
the  soul  He  loves,  and  it  is  for  the  soul  that  He  claims  the  love  of 
Christian  men  and  women — just  upon  this  ground  that  all  are 
children  of  one  Father  in  heaven,  all  subjects  of  one  redemption, 
all  destined  to  one  palm,  through  death. 

No  doubt  it  is  with  some  such  feeling  of  the  '  one  touch  of  nature,' 
that '  makes  the  whole  world  kin,'  that  you  will  contribute  what  you 
can  this  morning  to  a  society  J  which  is  based  upon  this  very  principle 
of  our  common  humanity  and  sonship  and  which  strives  to  make  all 
men  the  sons  of  God  in  a  sense  in  which  they  are  not  yet.  Instead 
of  bringing  before  you  the  details  of  mission  work,  which  are  weari 
some  to  some,  I  have  tried  to  remind  you  in  a  few  words  of  the 
great  principle  upon  which  this  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  is  based.  It  is  an  attempt  to  realise  in  active  work  Christ's 
new  commandment,  this  positive  commandment  which,  springing 
from  the  sense  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  reaches  as  wide  as  humanity 
itself.  'Little  children,  love  one  another.'  No  limits  of  race  or 
nationality  are  recognised  by  this  society.  Its  authority,  its  width  of 
range,  is  testified  to  by  this  fact  also,  that  it  is,  as  a  recent  speaker 
expressed  it,  nothing  but  the  Church  of  England  in  its  missionary 
aspect.  It  is  the  Church  of  England  going  forward  side  by  side  with 
the  English  Empire.  Every  addition  to  the  Empire  means  an 
addition  to  the  Church.  Every  new  acquisition  to  the  Empire  brings 
with  it,  irrespective  of  national  or  political  or  religious  differences, 
a  new  sphere  of  mission  work,  a  first  responsibility  to  the  English 
Church. 

This  fact,  then,  of  the  common  humanity  of  men,  is  the  fact 
which  renders  possible  the  progress  of  this  society,  just  as,  indeed, 
it  renders  possible  the  progress  of  civilisation  as  a  whole.  Unless 
men  were  brethren  there  could  be  no  civilisation  and  no  common 
Christianity.  And  if  you  realise  this,  if  you  feel  that  this  positive 
and  active  love  is  imperative  on  all  of  us,  as  Christians,  and  that 
this  love  is  as  wide  as  mankind  itself,  because  it  is  based  on  the 
Fatherhood  of  God,  then  you  cannot  but  do  all  in  your  power  to 
help  a  society  whose  very  existence  is  bound  up  in  these  ideals. 

On  this  First  Sunday  in  Lent  I  am  confident  that  you  will  all 
make  some  little  self-denial  in  giving  for  the  help  of  your  brethren, 
often  untaught  and  uncared  for,  often  lonely  and  helpless  in  far- 
off  lands. 

Here,  indeed,  is  an  opportunity  for  us  all  to  show  that  we  are 
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truly  seeking  to  be  the  followers  of  Christ;  Christians,  that  is,  in 
the  sense  that  we  too,  like  Him,  are  capable  of  self-sacrifice,  that  we 
too,  like  Him,  are  dissatisfied  with  a  Christianity  that  has  cost  us 
nothing,  are  ready  to  press  on  and  do  some  definite  and  actual 
service  for  our  fellow-men.  This,  as  we  saw  at  the  first,  was  the 
life  as  well  as  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  Himself.  He  might,  had 
He  chosen,  have  remained  in  obscurity  and  lived  a  happy  life ;  He 
might  have  neglected  His  own  new  commandment.  He  might  have 
escaped,  even  at  the  very  last,  the  shame  and  agony  of  the  Cross. 
But  it  was  not  so  that  the  world  was  to  be  redeemed ;  it  was  not 
so  that  God's  purposes  were  to  be  fulfilled.  A  life  of  ease,  however 
pure  of  guilt  ana  error  and  wrong,  was  not  enough  for  redemption. 
To  save  the  world  from  sin,  He  had  to  love  the  world,  that  is,  to 
live  for  the  world  and  to  die  for  the  world.  For  that  He  must  be 
betrayed  by  one  from  whom  His  Father's  angels  might  have  saved 
Him ;  for  that  He  must  bear  the  bitterness  and  sorrow  of  this 
earthly  life ;  for  that  He  must  drink  the  cup  which  He  need  never 
have  put  to  His  lips,  and  receive  the  fiery  baptism  which  nothing 
but  infinite  love  could  have  undergone. 

So  He  lived  as  well  as  taught  His  new  commandment.  So  He 
bids  us,  in  our  short  passage  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb,  to  love 
one  another,  even  as  He  first  loved  us. 

S.  A.  ALEXANDER. 


II.  OUTLINES  ON  THE  EPISTLE 

The  Grace  of  God. 

We  then,  as  workers  together  with  Him,  beseech  you  also  that  ye  receive  not  the 
grace  of  God  in  vain.     2  CORINTHIANS  vi.  I. 

HERE  is  a  strong  contrast  between  the  two  Epistles 
to  the  Corinthians.  Grievous  evils  had  found 
their  way  into  the  Church  at  Corinth.  The  body 
of  believers  whom  S.  Paul  himself  had  won  for  Jesus 
in  his  first  visit  to  those  shores  of  Greece,  those 
who  bore  the  name  of  Christians,  had  given  great 
occasion  to  the  enemy  to  blaspheme  ;  and  the 
first  Epistle  was  written  to  rebuke  and  correct 
them,  to  bring  them  to  a  knowledge  of  their  sin,  and  to  an  amend 
ment  of  life.  The  second  Epistle,  which  came  a  few  months  later, 
was  written  after  the  Apostle  had  received  from  Titus  a  report  of  how 
that  first  Epistle  had  been  received.  He  had  heard  of  the  repentance 
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of  the  offenders,  he  had  heard  of  the  sorrow  of  the  brethren  for  their 
sins,  and  he  writes  to  comfort  and  encourage  them,  to  assure  them  of 
his  love  and  care  for  them,  and  yet  still  in  some  measure  to  warn 
them,  to  guard  them  against  the  like  danger  in  the  time  to  come. 
And  this  is  the  tenor  of  the  verse  which  I  have  taken  for  my  text. 
It  is  a  warning  that  they  should  not  trifle  with  the  mercy  which  was 
offered  to  them  for  their  salvation. 

I.  First,  they  had  received  the  grace  of  God ;  they  had  all  received 
it ;  the  gift  was  granted  to  them ;  it  was  theirs  to  use.  This  is  ever 
the  language  of  Scripture.  '  We  love  God,1  S.  John  writes,  '  because 
He  first  loved  us.1  Our  Saviour's  parables  set  before  us  constantly 
the  same  truth.  The  sower  has  sown  the  good  seed  in  his  field, 
although  the  tares  may  grow  there  as  well ;  the  master  who  goes  into 
a  far  country  has  committed  the  talents  to  his  servants  that  they  may 
make  profit  of  them  against  his  return.  There  is  a  trust  that  is  com 
mitted  to  every  child  of  God,  to  every  baptized  Christian  to  whom 
the  admission  to  the  privileges  of  the  covenant  has  been  granted,  a 
trust  which  he  has  actually  in  possession,  and  for  the  right  use  of 
which  he  is  responsible  to  his  conscience  and  responsible  to  his  God. 
Nay,  even  the  heathen  outside  the  pale  of  the  Church  of  Christ  have 
a  measure  of  light  vouchsafed  to  them,  a  message  of  mercy  from  God, 
something  they  are  bound  to  use.  The  Apostle  argues  so  much  in 
the  first  chapter  to  the  Romans.  The  case  of  the  heathen  is  not  the 
case  of  the  Christian ;  his  light  is  as  darkness  compared  with  the 
beams  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  in  whose  light  our  lot  through 
God^  mercy  has  been  cast.  Nevertheless  the  gift  of  salvation  is  for 
all.  He  who  called  Himself  the  Son  of  Man  died  for  all  mankind. 
God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself,  and  He 
through  the  grace  of  God  tasted  death  for  every  man.  He  was  the 
propitiator  for  our  sins,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world ;  and  so  we  see  there  is  a  gift  for  all.  There  is  no 
limit  to  the  atoning  efficacy  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  none  for  whom  it 
was  not  shed  if  only  they  will  avail  themselves  of  the  gifts  according 
to  the  light  which  is  granted  unto  them.  God  was  in  Christ  recon 
ciling  the  world  unto  Himself,  not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto 
them.  And  as  the  effect  of  the  transgression  of  Adam  was  univer 
sal,  so  the  deliverance  by  which  that  condemnation  was  removed  was 
as  comprehensive  in  its  scope.  Therefore,  we  see  that  to  all  to  whom 
the  message  comes,  a  season  of  grace  is  given,  an  opportunity  of  using 
the  talent,  whatever  it  be,  committed  to  their  charge — using  it,  and 
not  abusing  it.  This  is  what  the  Apostle  seeks  to  impress  upon  the 
Corinthian  believers,  to  whom  he  is  writing.  'Behold,  now  is  the 
accepted  time,1  he  argues,  '  now  is  the  day  of  salvation.1  The  gate 
is  still  open,  and  there  is  time  to  enter  in.  The  call  is  given,  and  if 
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God  gives  the  call  He  gives  power  to  obey  it.  He  will  not  mock  the 
creatures  of  His  hand ;  the  strength  needed  God  will  not  fail  to 
supply  if  only  the  believer  will  do  his  part.  He  must;  he  must 
labour.  *  The  kingdom  of  heaven  suffereth  violence,  and  the  violent 
take  it  by  forca'  The  resolve  of  the  will  is  needed,  the  purpose  of  the 
heart.  *  Our  wills  are  ours,  we  know  not  how ' ;  our  wills  are  ours  ; 
we  may  bend  them  to  obey  their  Maker's  will.  We  cannot  gain 
God's  favour  by  sitting  still  and  dreaming  about  Him.  We  have 
work  to  do  that  we  may  win  the  prize ;  and  the  neglect  of  this 
labour  is  what  in  the  text  the  Apostle  deprecates — that  is,  the  abuse 
of  the  trust  committed.  That  is  receiving  the  grace  of  God  in  vain. 

II.  In  the  great  parable  of  the  Sower,  under  the  figure  of  the  ground 
on  which  the  seed  was  cast,  our  Lord  Himself  has  given  us  the  warn 
ing,  which  the  Apostle  here  repeats,  of  the  way  in  which  the  grace 
may  be  received  in  vain.     Upon  each  soil  the  seed  actually  fell,  in 
each  case  there  was  a  possibility  of  growth.    There  was  an  opportunity 
for  development ;  there  was  a  power  to  increase ;  but  it  was  only  on 
the  good  soil  that  the  harvest  was  reaped ;  all  else  ended  in  failure 
and  disappointment. 

And  so  it  is  with  the  grace  which  is  the  gift  of  God's  Spirit  in  the 
heart  of  man.  The  heart  which  is  given  to  the  things  of  earth, 
which  seeks  to  live  by  sight  only  and  not  by  faith,  can  afford  no 
harbour  for  the  Spirit  of  God  to  abide  in.  The  message  then  falls 
upon  unheeding  ears,  all  full  of  mercy  and  blessing  though  it  be.  It 
is  heard,  but  forgotten  as  soon  as  heard.  Carelessness  lets  it  pass 
unguarded,  even  as  the  seed  that  fell  upon  the  stony  path,  trodden 
hard  by  the  traffic  of  men's  feet,  could  take  no  root  and  disappeared  as 
if  it  never  had  been  sown.  Alas !  how  often  do  we  see  this  realised 
in  nominal  Christian  lands,  even  with  those  who  come  to  our  churches, 
who  join  in  outward  devotion,  who  listen  to  sermons  and  criticise 
them  afterwards,  and  talk  of  the  sermon  as  good  or  bad,  interesting 
or  uninteresting,  of  the  preacher's  manner,  the  preacher's  delivery ! 
They  do  not  think  of  the  lessons  which  he  may  have  sought  to  convey ; 
they  do  not  study  to  apply  them  to  the  amendment  of  their  lives  for 
the  comprehension  of  things  spiritual,  or  the  growth  of  their  own 
souls.  What  can  the  grace  of  God  avail  if,  when  we  receive  it,  we 
seek  not  to  cultivate  it  ?  What  can  the  word  spoken  profit  if  it  be 
not  mixed  with  faith  in  them  that  hear  it  ?  Those  who  trifle  with 
the  gospel,  who  pass  by  the  message  as  if  it  were  not  worthy  of  their 
attention,  how  can  it  be  but  that  they  receive  the  grace  of  God 
in  vain  ? 

III.  One  point  there  is  on  which  I  may  briefly  touch — the  office  of 
the  Apostle  as  a  worker  with  God — the  privilege  of  his  ministry.     He 
who  has  received  the  gift  and  profited  by  it,  he  who  has  tasted  that 
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the  Lord  is  gracious,  who  has  faith  that  worketh  by  love,  will  ever  seek 
to  make  others  partakers  of  his  joy.  Every  Christian  is  a  preacher 
of  the  gospel — not  only  the  Apostle,  not  only  the  minister  of 
the  gospel  in  all  ages  ordained  to  that  office ;  but  each  individual 
believer  also  by  his  life  and  his  language  and  his  influence  can  make 
the  excellence  of  the  gospel  known,  and  be  a  missionary  to  help  to 
win  souls  for  Christ.  In  this  work  he  is  united  with  his  Saviour ;  in 
this  Christ  works  in  him  and  with  him ;  Christ  suffers  in  him  and 
with  him  ;  in  him  Christ  is  glorified  that  he  may  be  hereafter  glorified 
with  Christ.  D.  SCOTT. 


The  Whole  Earthly  Life  of  the  Christian  a  Passion-Tide. 

We  then,  as  workers  together  with  .Him,  beseech  you  also  that  ye  receive  not  the 
grace  of  God  in  vain.     2  CORINTHIANS  vi.  i. 

OUR  present  entrance  into  a  fresh  season  of  Lent  must  surely 
awaken  in  one  or  other  of  us  many  kinds  of  feelings,  which 
have  entered  with  more  or  less  clearness  into  our  thoughts.  Alas  ! 
what  else  is  our  whole  earthly  life  but  a  Passion-tide  ?  And  if  we  cast 
a  glance  into  our  previous  life,  we  recall  many  an  Easter,  in  which  the 
exulting  spirit  has  testified  in  our  hearts,  that  in  spite  of  all  its  dark 
ness  and  weaknesses  our  earthly  life  is  really  an  Easter ;  and  again 
of  a  Whitsuntide,  in  which  the  same  Spirit  said  to  us  :  f  Rejoice  ! 
through  God's  mercy  this  thy  life  of  pilgrimage  has  been  entirely 
changed  into  a  continual  Whitsunday.' 

The  whole  earthly  life  of  the  Christian  is  a  Passion-tide. 

I.  The  truth  of  the  assertion  that  the  Christian's  life  is  a  Passion- 
tide  will  become  sufficiently  evident  if  I  show  you  how,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  main  object  of  this  earthly  life  is  Christ  crucified,  who  is 
preached  by  God  and  in  God's  word  to  the  Christian,  and  held  before 
him  as  the  object  of  his  faith ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  chief  task 
of  the  Christian  is  to  learn  to  believe  on  this  crucified  Christ,  and  to 
be  fashioned  unto  His  likeness  by  communion  with  His  suffering. 

The  Holy  Ghost  uses  a  particular  energy  in  guiding  the  believing 
soul  to  the  sufferings  and  death  of  the  Saviour,  and  keeping  it  firmly 
there.  But  this  rests  in  the  nature  of  the  matter  of  which  we  are 
treating  ; — the  principal  means  by  which  the  spirit  of  God  works  on 
us  and  in  us  is  our  conscience.  It  is  His  principal  and  natural  work 
to  produce  and  maintain  a  right  view  of  the  greatness  of  our  guilt, 
and  a  lively  perception  of  it,  and  to  make  known  to  us  the  present 
condition  of  the  conflict  between  spirit  and  flesh.  Thus  He  always 
keeps  alive  in  us  a  sense  of  the  necessity  for  the  forgiveness  of  our 
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sins,  the  necessity  for  the  crucifixion  of  our  flesh,  and  both  of  these 
necessarily  lead  us  back  under  the  Cross  of  Christ,  where  alone  we 
find  satisfaction  for  both. 

The  Lord,  then,  comes  to  us  from  without,  and  makes  us  feel,  at 
every  step  on  our  way,  the  frailties  and  meanness  of  our  earthly  life, 
which  more  than  all  show  us  our  imitation  of  Christ,  as  being  in 
the  form  of  a  servant,  as  a  bearing  of  His  cross. 

He,  then,  who  follows  these  directions,  given  us  by  God  in  the 
Scripture,  in  our  heart,  and  in  our  life,  and  directs  his  whole  aim  to 
Christ  crucified,  will  find  it  assuredly  well  with  him.  Yes,  there  is 
indeed  nothing  of  any  importance  in  the  whole  of  this  earthly  life 
but  that  we  should  learn  to  believe  on  Him,  and  thus  to  be  fashioned 
according  to  His  likeness. 

He  who  believes  in  Christ  crucified  has,  through  this,  everything 
which  serves  here  for  the  divine  life  and  walk,  and  just  in  the  form 
in  which  he  wants  it  here,  and  under  which  alone  he  could  use  it  here 
without  danger. 

II.  Above  all  things  this  must  be  clear  to  us,  that  Jesus  Christ 
the  crucified  One  is,  and  must  naturally  be,  the  chief  object  and 
centre  of  all  gospel  teaching  and  faith,  and  that  we  cannot  avoid 
this  point,  either  in  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  or,  generally,  in  the 
whole  Christian  life,  however  repulsive  this  matter  may  be  to  the 
pampered  taste  of  most  men.  We  cannot  annually  assign  it  for  the 
whole  year  to  Lent.  We  must  now  learn  to  reconcile  ourselves 
to  it. 

Partly  by  this  means,  partly  by  the  truth  set  forth  generally  in 
the  first  part,  the  Christian  life  seems  to  assume  a  gloomy,  melan 
choly,  and  sombre  hue ;  but  it  really  only  appears  so.  On  the 
contrary,  our  text,  in  reference  to  this,  speaks  of  an  accepted  time. 
And  so  it  is.  Jesus  Christ  the  crucified  is  the  highest  and  the  only 
light  of  joy  in  this  land  of  shadows.  Jesus  Christ  the  crucified  is 
nothing  else  than  a  reflection  of  the  highest  love  and  mercy  of  God. 
If  this  beams  through  our  whole  life,  as  its  proper  light,  if  this 
is  constantly  held  before  our  faith,  what  could  we  desire  more 
lovely  ? 

But  the  Christian's  whole  earthly  life  certainly  acquires  an  earnest 
character  in  the  light  of  this  truth. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  have  Christ  crucified  always  before 
our  eyes;  therefore,  we  cannot  lightly  jest  and  trifle  though  life, 
but  have  reason  for  more  earnest  thoughts.  Yes,  with  this  prospect 
continually  before  our  eyes,  life  seems  intended  for  something  quite 
different  from  mere  enjoyment ;  it  appears  then  as  the  time  which 
passes  quickly,  and  yet  must  be  redeemed  if  everything  is  not  to  be 
too  late  and  the  time  lost  for  ever  as  a  time  of  salvation,  because  it  is 
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not  intended  for  pleasure  and  trifling,  but  the  winning  again  of  a  lost 
salvation  for  time  and  for  eternity ;  as  the  time  especially  and  ex 
clusively  allotted  to  us  for  that  purpose  ;  as  a  time  when  a  real  divine 
mercy  is  offered  to  us;  yes,  in  which  all  things  are  divine  mercy 
(Romans  viii.  48),  and  when  we  may  well  examine  and  see  that  we 
have  not  received  this  grace  in  vain. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  if  suffering  is  the  only  way  of  salvation 
which  we  have  to  pass  through  here,  then  we  must  certainly  prepare 
to  arm  ourselves  with  a  disposition  for  suffering,  not  to  let  the 
conflict  seem  strange  to  us ;  not  to  desire  good  days,  but  to  learn 
to  glory  in  tribulation. 

Only  in  such  a  mind  can  the  hope  flourish  which  springs  from  faith 
which  lives  in  the  invisible  world,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  God  makes 
the  promise  of  the  eternal  inheritance  quite  sure  to  itself,  and  which 
is  such  an  indispensable  support  throughout  the  course  of  our  life. 

The  special  and  chief  virtues  of  the  Christian  during  his  earthly 
life  will  be  just  those  which  the  Saviour  exercised  during  the  days  of 
His  sufferings.  Calmness,  silence,  childlike  obedience,  and  patience, 
— these  are  the  things  which  are  much  more  needed  for  this  earthly 
life  than  the  heroic  virtues,  for  we  are  not  called  to  deeds  of  heroism 
in  this  world,  but  to  suffering,  endurance,  cross-bearing.  Therefore, 
the  Apostle  tells  us  to  look  *  unto  Jesus,  the  author  and  finisher  of 
our  faith ;  who  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  Him,  endured  the  cross, 
despising  the  shame '  (Hebrews  xii.  2).  R.  ROTHE. 


Fellow- Workers  with  God. 

We  then,  as  workers  together  with  Him,  beseech  you  also  that  ye  receive  not  the  grace 
of  God  in  vain.     2  CORINTHIANS  vi.  2. 

I.  CONSIDER  what  the  work  of  God  is;  and  what  it  declares 
V_y  to  us  of  the  Great  Worker!  The  works  of  Creation,  of 
Redemption,  of  Sanctification,  declare  to  us  the  existence  and  the 
operation  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  They  bring 
us  before  God,  not  only  revealed  in  His  word,  but  manifest  in  His 
works  around  us  and  within  us.  They  lead  us  to  the  lesson  taught 
us  by  the  outspread  page  of  learning,  and  bring  us  to  compare  that 
lesson  with  the  teaching  of  the  page  of  revelation ;  till  the  sea  and 
sky,  and  flood  and  mountain,  the  seasons1  order  and  the  wants  of  men, 
the  outward  voice  of  harmony  and  beauty,  and  the  very  fact  of 
existence,  lead  us  to  listen  with  attentive  ear  to  what  Psalmist  sung, 
or  Evangelist  revealed,  or  Apostle  taught,  and  to  weigh  the  state 
ments  from  one  end  of  the  Bible  to  the  other,  and  find  them  at  least 
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consistent  as  a  whole,  all  testifying  to,  and  confirming,  what  we  read 
this  morning,  that '  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the 
earth ' ;  that  He  said,  l  Let  there  be,1  and  '  it  was  so.' 

It  is  with  the  Almighty,  the  All-knowing,  the  All-loving,  the  All- 
true  God,  that  we,  to  use  S.  Paul's  words,  are  '  fellow-workers.' 

II.  But  how  ?  and  where  ?     Not  of  course  in  the  literal  creation, 
or  in  the  providence  of  the  world.     There  God  reigns  alone.     There 
Christ  alone  can  say,  'My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work.' 
Nor  yet  in  the  world  of  politics.     With  civic  honours  and  imperial 
state,  reflections  though  they  be  of  the  one  great  Power  from  which 
alone  they  receive  their  force,  we  of  the  ministry  have  no  call  to 
entangle  ourselves.     '  But  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  is  the 
house  of  Israel ' ;  the  work  for  which  He  employs  man,  and  in  which 
He  lets  man  be  a  fellow-worker  with  Himself,  *  is  the  work  of  man's 
culture ;  it  is  wrought  in  the  Church  of  His  redeemed,  and  the  living 
energies  of  His  redeemed  are  the  workmen  therein.'    Therefore  it  is 
that  S.  Paul  in  another  place,  using  the  same  strong  language  as  in 
the  text,  applies  it  as  we  here  affirm ;  weaving  it  in  with  the  other 
great  metaphor,  so  as  to  show  the  two  sides  of  the  Christian  minister's 
work :  the  building  up,  where  the  subject  is  passive,  to  show  that  all 
comes  from  God ;  the  culture  and  the  growth,  which  show  there  is 
a  something,  even  in  the  disciple,  which  has  life,  and  which  must 
respond  to  the  care  bestowed  upon  it.     *  We  are  labourers  with  God,' 
he  says ;  '  ye  are  God's  husbandry,  ye  are  God's  building.'     Here,  in 
the  vineyard  of  the  Church  of  God ;  here,  in  that  spiritual  temple 
which  is  the  whole  body  of  the  redeemed,  in  which  each  soul  is  a 
microcosm  of  the  whole,  each  single  living  stone  itself  a  shrine  of 
awful  sanctity,  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  amidst  these 
is  our  work. 

The  work  of  the  ministry — let  me  say  it  with  all  humility,  and  in 
the  way  which  S.  Paul  indicates — is  a  fellow-working  with  God,  to 
carry  out  His  ends  in  regard  to  man,  and  reflects  the  threefold  work 
ing  of  the  Blessed  and  mysterious  Trinity. 

III.  As  fellow- workers  with  God,  what  a  title  is  yours,  what  dignity 
is  yours !     God  who  made  souls,  God  who  redeemed  souls,  God  who 
sanctifies  souls,  places  you  side  by  side  with  Himself,  face  to  face  with 
the  work  of  caring  for  souls.     As  receiving  the  grace  of  God,  what 
power  is  yours !  not  power  in  the  sense  of  being  '  lords  over  God's 
heritage,'  but  power  to  be  like  Christ:  power  to  work,  power  to  suffer, 
power  to  be  cheerful  and  still  to  persevere  under  failure,  disappoint 
ment,  and  distress. 

The  grace  of  God  is  yours  to-day:  yours  with  all  holy  love:  yours 
with  pleading  power  in  your  own  souls,  weaning  you  from  the  evil, 
strengthening  you  in  the  good :  yours  with  all  gentle  influence  and 
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all  prayerful  promptings,  with  all  holy  hope  and  all  assuring  promise, 
for  this  life  and  the  life  to  come :  all  help  to  yourselves,  all  blessing 
to  others.  God's  ministers  of  old  could  use  this  language;  they  could 
speak  of  *  Christ  in  you,  the  hope  of  glory :  whom  we  preach,  warning 
every  man,  and  teaching  every  man,  in  all  wisdom ;  that  we  may  pre 
sent  every  man  perfect  in  Jesus  Christ.*  May  you,  may  each  one  of 
us,  not  now  only,  but  through  life,  be  able  to  answer,  *  Whereunto  I 
also  labour,  according  to  His  working  which  worketh  in  me  mightily.' 

G.  C.  HARRIS. 
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Temptation. 

Then  was  Jesus  led  up  of  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness,  to  be  tempted  of  the  devil. 

S.  MATTHEW  iv.  i. 

OR  forty  days  and  nights  the  Saviour  fasted  in  the 
desert.  He  was  there  alone ;  alone  (S.  Mark  says) 
*  with  the  wild  beasts.'  Oh,  what  communings  must 
have  been  His  !  what  prayers  and  watchings,  what 
sorrows  and  griefs  borne  for  us  in  the  contem 
plation  of  our  fall  and  of  our  misery,  of  redemption 
to  be  bought  by  blood,  and  yet  at  last  to  be 
rejected  and  spurned  by  millions  of  the  redeemed ! 
We  know  not :  we  cannot  fathom  these  depths :  we  can  only  look 
after  Him  into  that  thick  darkness,  and  gaze  upon  his  solitude 
through  those  six  weeks  with  distant  yet  admiring  awe.  Doubt  not 
that  one  integral  part  of  His  whole  earthly  suffering  was  that  fearful 
sojourn,  among  wild  beasts  and  fiercer  spirits,  in  the  wilderness  into 
which  He  was  (  led  up,'  a  willing  sacrifice,  to  be  tempted  of  the  devil. 
I.  At  the  end  of  His  long  fast  He  hungered.  The  moment  came, 
when  bodily  exhaustion,  less  felt  hitherto  amidst  the  exercises  of  the 
spirit,  made  itself  noticed  as  a  special  suffering.  This  was  the  prelude 
to  the  first  act  of  the  temptation. 

Hunger  is  always  a  stern  discipline ;  and  the  devil  knows  how  to 
use  it  as  a  sore  temptation.  Many  a  man  has  been  made  a  thief  by 
hunger :  '  when  he  was  an  hungred,  the  tempter  came  to  him,'  and  he 
felL  For  our  Lord  the  subtle  enemy  laid  a  more  suitable  snare.  *  If 
thou  be  the  Son  of  God,'  he  said,  <  command  that  these  stones,' 
strewing  everywhere  the  wilderness  around  Thee,  '  be  made  bread '  to 
satisfy  Thy  cruel  need.  Use  Thy  Godhead — put  forth  Thy  Almighty 
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hand — first  of  all  for  Thyself:  if  the  Redeemer  Himself  is  to  perish 
of  hunger  here  in  the  wilderness,  what  shall  become  of  His  redemp 
tion,  what  of  His  redeemed  ?  Thou  that  savest  others,  at  least  save 
Thyself !  Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  Son  of  God  was  unequal  to  his 
first  and  smallest  task — that  of  just  preserving  Himself  from  a  pre 
mature  and  needless  end ! 

The  first  temptation  came  through  the  body.  It  addressed  itself 
to  an  exhausted  frame,  and  said,  Put  forth  thy  hand  and  rid  thyself 
of  this  suffering.  It  had  been  idle  to  propose  to  the  holy  Saviour 
any  deed  of  sinful  self-indulgence :  but  this  was  a  snare  such  as  might 
have  '  deceived  the  very  elect ' :  it  said  only,  Do  that  which  will  be  a 
proof  of  Thy  mission,  and  in  doing  it  relieve  a  craving  which  has  not 
in  it  the  nature  of  sin.  The  Saviour  repelled  even  this.  He  said,  I 
will  not  represent  the  body  as  of  such  value  that  it  must  be  kept  alive 
by  the  selfish  exercise  of  the  powers  of  a  Messiahship :  God  will  pro 
vide  :  bread,  or  manna,  or  any  word  that  proceeds  out  of  His  mouth 
— any  means  which  He  is  pleased  to  employ  in  behalf  of  His  Son 
and  Servant  below — shall  suffice  Me :  I  will  wait  for  Him,  I  will  trust 
Him! 

IL  Very  different  (in  form  at  least)  was  the  second  temptation. 
'  Then  the  devil  taketh  Him  up  into  the  holy  city,  and  setteth  Him 
on  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  and  saith  unto  Him,  If  Thou  be  the  Son 
of  God,  cast  Thyself  down :  for  it  is  written,  He  shall  give  His  angels 
charge  concerning  Thee :  and  in  their  hands  they  shall  bear  Thee  up, 
lest  at  any  time  Thou  dash  Thy  foot  against  a  stone.' 

The  pinnacle  of  the  temple  was  probably  that  edge  or  fringe  of  the 
chief  portico  of  the  building  which  hung  over  the  valley  of  Kedron, 
and  from  which  the  eye  would  look  down  a  dizzy  precipice  which  no 
son  of  man  could  descend  and  live.  Let  the  Saviour  fling  Himself 
from  that  eminence,  trusting  in  the  promised,  the  predicted  protection 
of  God  Himself,  and  He  would  indeed  prove  His  claim  for  ever  to 
the  glories  of  the  Messiah  and  the  Redeemer :  no  tongue  could  be 
moved  against  Him,  and  He  would  be  borne  in  easy  triumph  to  His 
crown  and  to  His  throne. 

Thus  the  second  temptation  was  addressed  to  that  part  of  our 
nature  through  which  we  communicate  with  God  Himself. 

Many  men  trifle  with  health :  they  eat  and  drink  to  excess,  they 
neglect  sleep,  they  transgress  every  rule  of  prudence,  and  say  in  their 
hearts,  'I  shall  never  suffer  for  it.'  Many  men  trifle  with  their 
character:  they  go  to  the  very  verge  of  sin,  they  give  occasion  to 
suspicion  and  to  obloquy,  and  they  take  no  pains  whatever  to '  provide 
things  honest  in  the  sight  of  men,'  and  say  in  their  hearts, '  I  am  above 
suspicion — no  one  will  dare  to  cast  a  stone  at  me — I  shall  never  be 
thrown  down.'  And  many  men  trifle  with  evil :  they  go  again  and 
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again  to  that  place,  into  that  company,  which  they  have  often  before 
found  to  be  full  of  temptation :  they  trust  to  their  good  resolutions, 
a  thousand  times  made  and  broken ;  they  trust  to  their  knowledge,  to 
their  experience  of  the  peril ;  they  trust  to  their  very  prayers,  made 
just  before  they  set  forth  in  quest  of  danger;  and  say,  God  will 
preserve  me :  I  am  not  going  to  sin  :  I  know  better — I  mean  better : 
there  shall  no  harm  happen  to  me.  All  these,  hi  their  several  ways, 
need  the  lesson  of  our  Lord's  second  temptation ;  need,  above  all,  His 
own  strong  and  all-wise  answer,  '  It  is  written  again,  Thou  shall  not 
tempt  the  Lord  thy  God.' 

III.  Foiled  twice  before,  the  devil  seeks  one  last  resource.  He 
addresses  himself  to  the  soul ;  to  the  third  element  of  man's  being — 
the  natural  mind,  with  its  faculties,  desires,  and  aspirations,  in  refer 
ence  to  the  things  that  are  seen  and  the  life  that  is. 

'  The  prince  of  this  world,'  pointing  from  a  high  mountain,  eastward 
and  westward  and  northward  and  southward,  indicates  to  the  harassed 
and  wearied  Saviour,  in  this  closing  scene  of  His  great  temptation, 
the  various  regions  of  the  world  which  He  came  to  redeem,  and  offers 
to  make  all  His,  on  one  condition.  Let  Him  only  recognise  the 
sovereignty  of  His  benefactor;  let  Him  only  do  homage  for  His 
ample  domain  to  the  enemy  and  usurper  who  bestows  it :  and  all  shall 
be  His.  No  more  of  weariness  and  painfulness ;  no  more  of  toil  and 
conflict,  of  warfare  with  evil,  of  patient  wrestling  with  souls  refusing 
redemption,  of  gradual  hard- won  victories  and  frequent  disheartening 
defeats ;  no  '  contradictions  of  sinners,'  no  despite  and  contempt,  no 
Gethsemane  and  no  Calvary,  no  Cross  and  Passion,  no  sepulchre  and 
Hades :  all  shall  be  gained  by  one  concession :  one  bending  of  the 
knee  to  Satan  shall  supersede  the  necessity  of  redemption,  and 
save  whole  centuries  of  misery,  crime,  and  ruin.  Such  is  the  offer. 
Satan  himself  will  make  common  cause  with  Christ,  and  the  devils 
shall  be  cast  out  for  ever  *  through  Beelzebub  the  prince  of  the 
devils.' 

To  do  evil  that  good  may  come ;  to  do  homage  to  the  devil  for 
Christ's  kingdom ;  to  avert  suffering,  shame,  or  loss,  by  placing 
another,  even  for  a  moment,  in  the  throne  of  God ;  this  must  never 
be :  this  is  treason  to  truth,  to  right,  to  duty,  to  God.  A  redemption 
so  purchased  would  have  been  none.  Rather  would  it  have  been  the 
sealing,  crowning  victory  of  evil ;  hopelessly  and  fatally  entangling 
human  destinies  in  a  net  of  confusion,  deception,  and  mockery.  To 
worship  God  alone  is  the  first  principle,  the  chief  duty,  of  man.  If 
the  world  itself  could  be  bought — if  the  devil  himself  could  be  bought 
off — by  such  a  compromise,  the  result  could  only  be  a  fatal  riveting  of 
the  very  fetters  which  it  vainly  offered  to  remove. 

I  add  two  remarks. 
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1.  The  temptation  of  our  Lord  was  a  complete  temptation.      It 
addressed  itself  to  each  part  of  man's  being. 

2.  The  temptation  of  our  Lord  was  a  searching  temptation.    Each 
kind  of  temptation  assailed  Him  in  its  most  elevated,  most  refined, 
and  most  sublimed  form.     And  he  who  looks  to  Christ  for  victory 
over  evil  passion,  over  selfish  vanity,  over  sinful  presumption,  looks  to 
One  who  first  conquered,  in  Himself,  much  more  than  any  of  these ; 
even  that  most  subtle,  most  spiritual  form  of  evil,  which  has  intensified 
its  strength  by  refining  away  its  grossness. 

DEAN  VAUGHAN. 


Christ  the  Strength  of  the  Tempted. 

Then  was  Jesus  led  up  of  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness,  to  be  tempted  of  the  deviL 
S.  MATTHEW  iv.  I. 

For  in  that  He  Himself  hath  suffered,  being  tempted,  He  is  able  to  succour  them  that 
are  tempted.     HEBREWS  ii.  18. 

I.  \X7"E  all  believe  that  God  guides  human  life.  We  believe 
V  V  that  His  Providence  ordereth  all  things  both  in  heaven 
and  earth.  Now  therefore  I  bid  you  notice  how  He  is  still  carrying 
on,  in  the  case  of  each  one  of  us,  a  process  of  temptation,  though  it 
be  a  far  less  severe  process  than  that  which  He  applied  to  the  father 
of  the  faithful.  Yes,  we  are  all  being  tempted  of  God  every  day. 
That  is,  not  a  day  passes  in  which  God  Himself  is  not  making  trial 
of  us,  what  manner  of  spirit  we  are  of.  He  needs  not  to  ascertain 
this,  but  we  need  it.  He  sees  in  the  spring  of  motive,  at  the  fountain- 
head  of  will,  that  which  we  can  only  see  in  the  course  of  movement, 
in  the  stream  of  conduct.  And  it  is  quite  necessary  that  we  should 
be  shown  this  ;  that  we  should  be  taught,  each  one  for  himself,  what 
he  is,  how  far  he  is  really  serving  Christ  and  pleasing  God,  and  how 
far,  amidst  whatever  professions,  he  is  really  serving  himself  and 
pleasing  men. 

But  I  need  not  say  that  there  is  another  application,  perhaps  a 
commoner,  certainly  a  yet  more  grave  one,  of  the  word  temptation. 
God  tempts,  or  tries,  us  for  our  good.  Even  the  bitter  truths  which 
we  learn  from  His  tempting  are  salutary.  But  there  is  another 
power,  yes,  let  me  say,  another  person,  at  work  upon  us  besides  Him. 
'  God  cannot  be  tempted  of  evil,  neither  tempteth  He  any  man  :  bnt 
every  man  is  tempted,  when  he  is  drawn  away  of  his  own  lust,  and 
enticed :  then,  when  lust  hath  conceived,  it  bringeth  forth  sin ;  and 
sin,  when  it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth  death.'  This  is  the  brief 
description  of  that  other  process  of  temptation,  which  is  not  from 
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God,  but  from  God's  enemy,  and  which  is  not  designed  for  whole 
some  discipline,  but  for  injury,  sin,  and  death. 

Such,  then,  is  human  life.  A  time  of  trial  in  all  its  aspects  ;  in  its 
joys  and  in  its  sorrows,  its  prosperities  and  its  adversities,  its  days  of 
gloom  and  its  days  of  brightness.  A  time,  too,  in  one  aspect,  not  of 
trial  only  but  of  temptation ;  of  efforts  directed  against  our  present 
and  eventual  good,  sometimes  from  without,  in  the  shape  of  human 
solicitation ;  sometimes  from  within,  in  the  shape  of  sinful  suggestion, 
using  the  natural  desires  as  its  engines  of  attack,  but  adapting  itself, 
by  design  and  purpose,  to  the  special  openings  afforded  by  situation, 
occasion,  and  circumstance. 

II.  But  we  turn  now,  gladly  and  thankfully,  to  the  other  side  of 
this  dark  picture.  We  are  not  left  alone.  There  is  another  Person 
too  in  sight.  There  is  one  of  whom  the  latter  text  reminds  us,  who, 
being  from  eternity  one  with  the  Father,  yet  for  us  men,  and  for  our 
salvation,  became  Himself  Man,  and  this  in  order  that  through  death 
He  might  destroy  him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the 
devil ;  might  deliver  those  who  through  fear  of  death  were  all  their 
lifetime  subject  to  bondage ;  might  become  a  merciful  and  faithful 
High  Priest  between  God  and  man,  to  make  reconciliation  for  sin ;  and 
finally,  having  Himself  suffered  under  temptation,  might  be  able,  in  all 
time  to  come,  from  His  place  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  to  aid  and 
to  succour  them  that  are  tempted.  We  have  to  think,  not  of  temp 
tation  only,  but  of  Christ  made  through  temptation  the  strength  of 
the  tempted. 

How  is  Christ  the  strength  of  the  tempted  ?  Tell  over  in  your 
minds  the  various  items,  so  to  speak,  of  His  gracious  help. 

1.  Think  of  His  counsel.     What  wise  directions  He  gives  us  in  His 
word  as  to  the  way  in  which  we  should  walk ! 

2.  But  counsel  alone,  advice  alone,  even  inducements  alone,  may 
fail  of  their  object.     Therefore  Christ  is  the  strength  of  the  tempted 
in  this  way  also :  that  He  has  given  us  His  own  example. 

3.  Again,  Christ  is   the   strength   of  the  tempted   through  His 
Providence  for  them  that  trust  in  Him.     '  All  power  is  given  unto 
Me,'  He  says,  *  in  heaven  and  in  earth ' ;  in  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the 
temporal  affairs  of  His  creatures,  in  the  arranging  of  their  circum 
stances  as  well  as  the  influencing  of  their  minds. 

4.  And  Christ  is  the  strength  of  the  tempted,  once  more,  in  this 
sense :  that  He  ministers  to  them  His  Spirit. 

5.  '  In  that  He  Himself  hath  suffered,  being  tempted,  He  is  able  to 
succour  them  that  are  tempted.*     Yes,  the  sympathy  of  Christ ;  that 
sort  of  sympathy  which  alone  is  worthy  of  the  name,  the  sympathy 
of  experience,  the  fellow-feeling,   the  community  of  feeling,  which 
results  from  having  borne  the  same ;  that  sympathy  which  was  made 
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possible  for  Him  only  by  His  becoming  man,  man  in  every  part  of 
man's  nature,  man  in  bodily  wants  and  appetites,  man  in  the  capacity 
of  being  solicited  to  evil,  man  in  the  necessity  of  choosing  between 
right  and  wrong,  between  self-gratification  and  obedience ;  it  is  this 
sympathy,  acquired,  in  great  part,  in  His  longest  and  sorest  tempta 
tion  commemorated  at  this  season,  but  for  the  exercise  of  which  the 
whole  of  His  earthly  life  was  one  continued  preparation :  this  it  is 
which,  more  than  any  one  thing,  makes  Christ  Himself,  Christ 
personally,  the  help  and  the  strength  of  tempted  man. 

(a)  Do  not  confuse  the  two  things,  temptation  and  sin.     It  is  no 
sin  to  be  tempted.     Christ  Himself  was  led  up  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
Himself  into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted  of  the  devil.     And  yet  He 
knew  no  sin.     *  In  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin.* 
Sin  begins,  not  where  temptation  begins,  but  where  temptation  often 
ends — with  the  yielding  to  it. 

(b)  If  you  would   have   Christ  for  your  strength  when  you   are 
tempted,  you  must  not  wait  to  seek  Him  till  temptation  comes.    You 
must  live  in  Him  always.     '  Put  on  beforehand  the  whole  armour  of 
God,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  stand  against  the  wiles  of  the  devil.* 
'  Your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God.'  DEAN  VAUGHAN. 


The  Bread  of  Life. 

It  is  written,  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth 
out  of  the  mouth  of  God.    S.  MATTHEW  iv.  4. 

I.  4  TV  >T  AJN  doth  not  live  by  bread  alone/  Thank  God  for  that ! 
_LVJL  If  we  did,  what  a  transient  and  wretched  mockery  would 
life  be  !  It  would  be  like  that  object  to  which  the  old  Saxon  chief 
compared  it,  as  a  swallow  in  the  winter's  night  scudding  into  the 
stormy  darkness  through  a  lighted  hall ;  and,  if  we  lived  by  bread 
alone,  and  if  death  and  the  grave  were  the  end  of  it,  what  a  feeble 
and  ghastly  procession  mankind  itself  would  be,  the  laughing-stock 
of  angels,  stopping  for  one  moment  between  two  eternities,  going 
from  a  barren  wilderness  to  a  forgotten  grave !  The  king  builds  his 
pyramids:  they  last,  he  is  forgotten.  The  youthful  beauty  flashes 
in  her  jewels :  they  shall  gleam  on  another  long  years  after  the  fair 
brow  which  they  encircle  has  crumbled  into  a  grinning  skull.  The 
miser  hoards  his  gold,  and  when  the  voice  of  God  crashes  through 
the  midnight  with  its  message,  '  Thou  fool !  this  night  thy  soul  shall 
be  required  of  thee,1 — when  that  sound  crashes  upon  his  insensate 
soul,  how  much  of  his  money  will  he  be  able  to  take  with  him  ?  Will 
there  be  any  pockets  in  his  shroud  ?  The  youth  madly  snatches  at 
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the  Dead  Sea  apples  of  pleasure,  or  at  the  foam-wreath  of  reputation ; 
how  long  will  it  be  ere  he  has  been  poisoned  by  that  forbidden  fruit, 
or  ere  that  sea  of  allurement  drowns  him  in  its  crawling  foam  ?  If 
this  were  all,  better  never  to  have  animated  the  dust  which  shall 
return  to  dust,  nor  to  have  nurtured  in  bread  alone  the  thing  which 
should  become  the  heir  of  corruption,  brother  and  sister  to  the 
worm. 

But,  thank  God,  I  say  again,  '  Man  doth  not  live  by  bread  alone.1 
The  needs  of  his  body  are  the  least  essential  of  his  needs :  his  mind, 
his  heart,  his  soul,  his  spirit,  these  too,  if  he  is  to  be  a  man  at  all, 
must  live  and  grow,  for  in  these  are  the  unquenchable  sparks  which 
shall  burn  even  in  his  ashes,  and  shall  spring  up  eternal,  immortal, 
incorruptible  from  the  indignity  of  his  grave.  Even  if  a  man  die  for 
lack  of  bread,  still,  if  in  the  meantime  he  has  been  seeking  for  and 
feeding  on  the  heavenly  food,  he  does  but  die  for  a  moment  to 
live  for  evermore ;  death  hath  no  dominion  over  him,  because  Christ 
has  conquered  it.  The  perishing  of  his  body — 'the  body  of  his 
humiliation  ' — is  but  the  beginning  of  an  existence  more  divine.  It 
is  well  with  him  in  suffering,  though  he  face  man's  fate  ;  how  should 
he  die,  seeing  that  death  hath  no  part  in  him  any  more  ?  He  has 
bought  his  eternity  with  a  little  hour ;  he  is  not  dead.  We  do  not 
live  by  bread  alone. 

II.  By  what  then  do  we  live — we,  our  true  selves  ?  Christ  tells  us : 
*  By  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God,'  by  the 
presence  of  God,  by  communion  with  God,  by  prayer  to  God,  by  the 
Sacraments  of  God,  by  the  whisper  of  God's  voice  within  us,  by  the 
truths  which  He  has  revealed  to  the  souls  of  our  fellow-men  in  every 
Scripture  which,  being  given  by  Him,  is  profitable  for  instruction  in 
righteousness.  These  are  the  food  of  every  soul  which  is  not 
beginning,  even  in  this  life,  to  enter  into  an  eternal  death.  We  must 
not  think  that  by  the  word  of  God  is  meant  only  the  Bible.  That 
would  be  a  most  narrow  misinterpretation.  We  live  by  every  word, 
whether  in  Scripture,  or  anywhere,  'which  proceedeth  out  of  the 
mouth  of  God.'  There  is  a  single  line  full  of  meaning  by  the  great 
Christian  poet  and  thinker  Wordsworth,  which,  rightly  understood, 
furnishes  a  beautiful  and  pregnant  comment  upon  this  text : 

'  We  live  by  admiration,  hope,  and  love.' 

'We  live,'  he  says,  'by  admiration.'  Admiration — that  is,  the 
yearning  of  man  for  something  outside  himself,  higher  than  himself, 
better  than  himself — is  the  beginning  of  all  noble  thought,  the  basis 
of  all  science,  of  all  civilisation,  of  all  worship,  of  all  inspiring  effort. 

Again,  we  live  by  hope.  Hope,  too,  is  a  word  of  God  spoken  to 
man's  heart,  which  man  especially  needs.  There  is  much  about  us, 
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and  most  of  all  in  our  own  hearts,  to  make  man  despair.  In  his  own 
heart  how  deceitful  it  often  seems,  above  all  things,  and  desperately 
wicked!  and  without  him,  as  he  looks  at  the  evidence  of  insane 
religion,  merciless  war,  sullen,  dull,  detestable  pleasure,  vain  and  vile 
sloth,  in  which  the  nations  of  the  world  have  too  much  lived,  he  may 
feel  at  times  almost  tempted  to  say,  with  the  despairing  moralist,  that 
the  race  itself  seems  to  be  half-serpent  still,  not  extricated  from  its 
clay,  the  glory  of  it  emaciated  with  cruel  hunger,  armed  with  venomous 
sting,  and  the  track  of  it  on  the  leaf  of  glittering  slime,  and  in  the 
sand  a  useless  furrow.  At  least,  he  may  be  often  tempted  to  cry, 
with  the  despairing  king  of  the  Idylls — 

*  I  saw  God  in  the  shining  of  His  stars, 
I  found  Him  in  the  flow'ring  of  His  fields, 
But  in  His  ways  with  men  I  found  Him  not. 

Nevertheless  the  Christian  hears  the  sweet  voice  which  bids  him  hope. 
Despair,  even  in  ordinary  human  life,  would  be  mere  torpor  and 
paralysis.  ( We  are  saved,'  says  S.  Paul,  '  by  hope/  Except  in  hope 
no  good  has  ever  been  done.  *  It  was  hope,'  says  one,  '  that  hung  the 
lantern  upon  the  ship  of  Columbus,  it  was  hope  that  taught  the 
blind  and  persecuted  Milton  the  doings  of  Paradise,  it  was  hope  that 
kindled  the  torch  before  Bacon  as  he  descended  into  the  laboratory 
of  nature,  it  was  hope  that  supported  the  soul  of  Newton  amid  the 
dim  worlds  unknown,  it  was  hope  that  scattered  the  Persian  chivalry 
before  the  Athenians  at  Marathon ' ;  and  in  the  spiritual  life  Christian 
happiness  is  folded  in  the  bosom  of  Hope.  How  badly  shall  we  fare, 
tossed  to  and  fro  on  this  sick  sea,  without  that  'hope  that  maketh 
not  ashamed,1  that '  hope  which  is  the  anchor  of  the  soul,  sure  and 
steadfast  and  reaching  within  the  veil ' !  Without  hope  how  would 
life  be  better  than  a  dance  of  fire-flies  beginning  and  ending  in  the 
summer  twilight  under  the  forest  trees  ?  But,  thank  God,  we  can 
live,  because  He  has  given  us  a  hope  full  of  immortality.  In  the 
Achor  valley  of  misery  He  has  opened  for  us,  even  at  the  end  of  it, 
a  door  of  hope.  His  voices  abound  in  precious  promises ;  they  come 
to  us  like  perfume  amid  the  miseries  of  life, — in  the  voices  of  children, 
in  the  gladness  of  happy  homes,  in  baptismal  blessings,  amid  the 
sound  of  marriage  bells ;  and  they  even  mingle,  those  memories  of 
hope,  in  the  night  of  tribulation,  amid  the  sobs  of  the  afflicted  and 
the  tears  of  the  bereaved.  The  words  of  God  are  rich  with  eternal 
hope.  The  message  of  His  Book  is  essentially  a  message  of  sweet 
and  sure  and  abounding  hope.  Life  without  hope  pours  nectar  in  a 
sieve,  and  hope  without  an  object  cannot  live ;  but  life  in  Christ  is 
a  life  of  hope,  and  the  object  of  that  hope  is  what  *  eye  hath  not 
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seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to 
conceive.' 

One  word  more.  We  live  by  admiration,  hope,  and  love.  By 
human  love,  by  the  beautiful  affections  of  pity  and  friendship,  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  men  for  the  good  of  others,  by  the  service  of  humanity, 
by  the  tender  sympathies  of  home — by  human  love,  the  sweet,  sweet 
love  of  mother,  of  sister,  or  of  wife ;  love  for  the  tender  and  trustful 
innocence  of  childhood,  for  the  brightness  of  youth,  for  the  calm 
strength  of  manhood,  for  the  peaceful  wisdom  of  old  age — by  human 
love  we  live,  and  the  loveless  soul  is  twice  dead.  But  how  much 
more,  in  the  highest  regions  of  our  being,  by  divine  love !  The  love 
of  Christ  not  only  constrains,  but  supports  us.  '  Behold  what  manner 
of  love  the  Father  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  that  we  should  be  called 
the  children  of  God ' ;  and  such  we  are.  '  We  love  Him  because  He 
first  loved  us.1  When  all  else  seemed  to  pale,  how  many  of  God's 
highest  saints  have  lived  in  this  sustaining  love  !  It  was  the  moral 
of  the  story  of  the  despairing  Elijah,  when  the  angel  touched  him  in 
the  wilderness,  saying,  '  Rise  and  eat,'  and  he  went  in  the  strength  of 
that  food  forty  days  and  forty  nights ;  it  is  the  moral  of  Moses  on 
Sinai,  when  the  Jewish  legend  said  that  for  forty  days  he  was  sus 
tained  without  food  by  the  music  of  the  spheres — in  other  words,  his 
spirit  was  sustained  by  words  that  proceeded  out  of  the  mouth  of 
God ;  it  was  the  moral  of  our  Lord's  forty  days,  when  the  Spirit  led 
Him  into  the  wilderness ;  it  was  what  He  meant  when  He  said  to 
His  disciples,  '  I  have  meat  to  eat  that  ye  know  not  of.'  They,  in 
crude  amazement,  asked  one  another,  *  Hath  any  man  brought  Him 
aught  to  eat  ? '  and  Jesus  said,  '  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him 
that  sent  Me,  and  to  finish  His  work.'  It  is  part  of  what  He  meant 
when  He  taught  us  to  pray,  '  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread,' — rbv 
aprov  TH^WV  rov  eTriova-iov — bread  alike  for  our  human  and  our  divine 
sustenance.  *  If  any  man  eat  this  bread  he  shall  live  for  ever.'  '  Lord, 
evermore  give  us  this  bread ' ;  yea,  and  we  know  that  Thou  wilt  give 
it,  and  dost  give  it  to  all  who  come,  in  repentance  and  faith,  to  Thy 
holy  table.  '  Take,  eat,  this  is  My  Body  which  is  given  for  you.' 
*  Drink  ye  all  of  it,  for  this  is  My  Blood  of  the  New  Testament  which 
is  shed  for  you,  and  for  many,  for  the  remission  of  sins.'  '  Lord, 
evermore  give  us  this  bread,'  yea,  give  us  Thyself,  for  Thy  word  is 
bread  indeed  and  drink  indeed.  DEAN  FARRAR. 
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Bread  and  Word. 

Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the 
mouth  of  God.     S.  MATTHEW  iv.  4. 

THERE  is  a  great  sentence  that  meets  us  at  the  beginning  of 
Lent.  I  scarcely  know  that  we  could  find  elsewhere,  in  or  out 
of  the  Bible,  another  short  phrase  that  shapes  like  this,  in  large,  bold 
outline  of  language,  the  whole  secret  of  life.  Man — bread — life — 
God — they  are  the  words  round  which  all  the  deep  concerns  of 
humanity  move.  Man  stands  between  bread  and  God,  bread 
beneath  him  and  God  above  him,  and  he  has  to  master  his  relation 
to  each. 

Lent  meets  us  and  invites  us  at  the  outset  to  inquire  carefully 
and  humbly  what  our  principles  are  on  this  breadward  side  of  life,  if  I 
may  so  phrase  it.  What  principles  of  indulgence  or  abstinence  have 
we  acted  on  in  the  past,  or  do  we  propose  to  act  on  in  the  future  ? 
Each  one  will  have  to  carry  the  principles  he  grasps  into  all  kinds  of 
important  details.  He  must  make  his  rule  of  life,  which  is  sure  to 
be  and  ought  to  be  different  in  each  individual.  The  imitation  of 
Christ,  as  has  been  well  said,  is  not  necessarily  a  direct  copying  of 
Him.  The  Bible  furnishes  principles  of  conduct,  not  details.  And 
our  Church  is  as  generous  and  large  in  her  principles  as  the  Bible. 
She  does  not  construct  for  her  children  any  nicely  adjusted  dietary. 
But  she  certainly  suggests  attention  and  discipline  in  this  region. 
She  proposes  days  of  fasting  and  abstinence,  she  bids  us  pray  to  God 
'that  we  may  use  such  abstinence  that  we  may  obey  His  godly 
motions,''  that  we  may  be  free  to  respond  to  His  voice  and  touch 
and  leading.  And  three  broad  principles  of  abstinence  seem  to 
be  given  us  in  this  first  and  lowest  temptation  which  the  Lord 
experienced. 

L  The  main  business  of  man's  life  is  not  to  get  bread  for  himself. 
What  a  simple  platitude  it  sounds !  But  then  the  principles  of  a 
right  life  are  simple  and  direct.  Christ's  life  was  superbly  simple, 
because  it  was  a  life  of  perfect  principle :  '  Lo,  I  come  to  do  Thy  will, 
O  my  God.'  To  do  God's  will,  to  manifest  it  to  men,  who  know  it 
not,  who  cannot  by  themselves  fulfil  it — such  is  the  work  for  which 
He  is  endowed  with  the  Spirit's  force ;  this  is  the  mission — this  is 
the  purpose  and  passion  of  His  heart.  Then  at  the  very  outset  He 
must  clear  it  definitely  from  all  lower  aims  and  side  issues.  He  must 
prove  to  Himself  and  to  others  by  the  experience  of  action  and  life 
what  it  is  not.  It  is  not  to  alter  nor  to  ease  the  hard  conditions  and 
circumstances  of  the  world  for  Himself.  The  world  has  its  waste, 
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lonely  places — its  wilderness,  where  the  rough  stones  lie  about,  where 
men  fall  and  fail  and  faint  and  bleed.  And  He  has  come  to 

'  Find  out  men's  wants  and  wills  and  meet  them  there.' 

And  so  this  voluntary  fast  brings  Him  by  a  definite  act  of  will  into 
touch  and  sympathy  with  these  hard  conditions.  It  is  indeed  only  a 
negative  preparation  for  this  work.  It  does  not  reveal  what  His 
mission  is,  in  what  way  He  will  use  His  gift.  But,  at  any  rate,  it 
keeps  it  intact,  free  from  misinterpretation  and  misuse. 

Certainly  His  touch  even  of  outward  things  must  now  and  again 
transform  and  beautify.  The  pressure  of  His  sacred  feet  must  make 
the  water  gush  out  and  streams  flow  in  the  desert.  He  is  going  to 
minister  to  the  world's  needs  of  every  kind.  But  the  first  thing  He 
does  is  to  feel  them,  to  assimilate  Himself  to  the  sorrow  as  it  is. 
He  acquaints  Himself  with  grief.  He  looks  round  about  upon  all 
things,  and  sees  what  they  are  like,  and  gets  into  close  contact  with 
the  rough  ugly  state  of  things  which  man's  sin  has  brought  about. 
To  use  His  power  in  making  a  charmed  circle  round  Himself,  and 
putting  all  that  was  harsh  and  unlovely  at  distance  from  Him,  would 
be  at  the  outset  a  fatal  mistake. 

Now  surely  here  we  have  a  root-principle  of  fasting.  Here  is  a 
secret  of  true  asceticism.  We  have  our  gifts,  our  endowments, 
material,  intellectual,  spiritual,  which  certainly  put  us  at  an  advan 
tage  compared  with  other  men.  Short  of  a  deliberate  and  base 
prostitution  of  them,  are  we  quite  clear  that  we  are  using  them  simply 
and  purely  ?  The  world  for  us  is  not  quite  a  *  waste  howling  wilder 
ness.'  It  is  very  trim,  and  smooth,  and  comfortable,  and  cultured. 
We  have  bread  enough  and  to  spare.  The  more  need  then  for  us  to 
ask,  in  searching  honesty,  Is  our  main  motive  clear  and  unconfused 
in  the  midst  of  it  all  ?  Have  we  been — half-unconsciously  perhaps — 
helping  ourselves  a  little  freely  out  of  the  store  which  was  given  us 
for  other  purposes  ?  We  cannot  be  quite  sure  until  we  make  some 
definite  test.  We  have  to  disentangle  ourselves  a  bit  from  the 
pleasant  surroundings  which  grow  up  round  us,  we  hardly  know  how 
or  when.  We  protest  to  ourselves  that  they  are  only  accidents,  mere 
subordinate  accessories  of  life,  these  dainties,  this  pleasant  society, 
this  cultured  ease,  all  that  is  soft  to  the  touch  and  satisfying  to  the 
taste.  But  are  we  quite  sure  of  this  ?  Are  these  accidents  really  be 
coming  essential  ?  Are  they  for  us  practically  the  main  thing  ?  Are 
they  absorbing,  prominent,  indispensable  ?  If  they  go,  what  is  left  ? 
What  richness  and  joy  in  life  ? 

True,  indeed,  the  abstinence  has  no  value  in  itself  for  its  own 
sake.  We  watch  the  Lord  moving  from  the  temptation  into  His 
ministry  through  scenes  of  social  life,  'familiar,  condescending, 
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patient,  free,1  eating  and  drinking,  exposing  Himself  by  His  social 
freedom  to  coarse  and  contemptuous  reproach,  sitting  down  at  feasts, 
asking  for  refreshment  when  he  needed  it,  making  from  the  Cross 
that  last  appeal  to  human  pity,  '  I  thirst.1 

'Not  sullen  or  in  scorn,  like  haughty  man 
With  suicidal  hand, 
Putting  his  solace  by.' 

His  way  of  partaking  of  bread,  as  well  as  His  abstinence,  only  reveals 
more  clearly  the  temper  of  the  Christian  fast.  We  are  not  asked 
to  concentrate  our  aims  upon  some  prodigious  feat  of  fasting,  as  if 
life  and  abstinence  were  synonymous  terms.  No,  indeed.  Life  is  a 
higher  and  grander  and  fuller  thing  than  any  such  negative  action. 
But  we  are  asked  to  move  as  Christ  moved,  with  clear  and  constant 
purpose,  along  the  levels  of  life,  taking  the  world  as  we  find  it,  not 
seeking  to  be  saved  from  its  roughnesses  and  hardships,  but  wel 
coming  them,  not  because  stones  are  in  themselves  lovely  and  desirable 
but  because  they  are  tokens  that  we  are 

'Not  left  in  God's  contempt  apart, 
With  ghastly  smooth  life,  dead  at  heart, 
Tame  in  earth's  paddock  as  her  prize,' 

but  that  we  are  in  close  fellowship  with  life's  rough  realities. 

H.  But  how  does  all  this  affect  our  relation  to  others?  What 
principles  of  conduct  to  them  does  it  supply  to  us  ? 

Well,  first,  it  is  simple  to  observe  that  it  was  Christ's  first  anxiety 
to  find  for  others  the  bread  that  He  was  careless  to  find  for  Himself. 
Fasting  and  almsgiving :  yes,  they  are  sister  duties  that  cannot  thrive 
apart.  *  Whence  shall  we  buy  bread  that  these  may  eat  ? '  So  His 
fast  had  not  hardened  Him  into  any  austere  indifference  to  the 
hungry  bodies  of  His  fellow-men.  No,  none  can  be  so  generous- 
hearted  to  the  poor  as  the  poor  themselves.  They  understand  the 
need  without  an  effort.  And  we  may  well  measure  the  value  of  our 
abstinence  by  the  increased  tenderness  and  generosity  which  it  evokes 
in  feeling  and  action.  And  the  first  and  simplest  form  that  the 
generosity  must  take  is  in  the  exhibition  of  corporal  acts  of  mercy. 
*  Whence  shall  we  buy  bread  that  these  may  eat  ? '  How  well  we 
know  the  cry !  This  is  the  trouble  which  lies  hard  upon  us  to-day. 
Nothing  is  concealed  from  us  of  the  world's  distress.  No  one  can 
share  to-day  the  pathetic  ignorance  of  the  French  Queen,  who,  if  the 
story  is  true,  when  she  was  told  that  her  people  wanted  bread,  asked 
why  they  could  not  have  cake.  Still  the  less  can  we  be  capable  of 
the  horrible  hardness  of  her  minister,  who  suggested  that  the  starving 
populace  should  eat  straw.  No,  we  know  it  all,  and  feel  it  all.  But 
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the  Christian  is  to  see  in  the  bodily  distress  of  the  poor  a  perpetuation 
of  that  appeal  of  His,  *  proving '  us  by  His  demand,  *  Whence  shall 
we  buy  bread?'  The  Christian  Church  is  sometimes  mockingly 
accused  of  offering  '  spiritual  consolations '  to  starving  stomachs.  Is 
the  accusation  a  libel  or  a  truth  ?  The  pages  of  Christian  history 
and  the  lives  of  Christian  men  and  women  must  answer  the  question. 
Yet,  fas  est  et  ab  hoste  docerL  The  wild  shriek  of  the  Socialists  is 
a  summons  to  us,  not  indeed  to  accept  their  principles  or  to  indulge 
in  their  dreams,  but  to  be  touched  more  keenly  with  that  vast  pity 
which  filled  the  heart  of  the  Master  as  He  moved  up  and  down 
amidst  the  sorrow  and  sicknesses  of  His  fellow-men. 

III.  Only  He  carries  us,  by  His  example  and  His  precept,  beyond 
the  limits  of  philanthropy.  The  masses  had  their  meal.  But  He 
had  a  higher  aim  for  them  than  this.  Of  course  He  had.  Life  for 
them  was  to  be  lived  on  the  same  principles  that  He  was  manifesting 
in  His  own  life.  They  had  the  loaves,  and  were  filled.  They  only 
wanted  more  of  the  same  thing.  But  how  could  He  be  willing  for 
them  to  be  satiated  with  the  bread  that  He  held  so  cheap  for  Him 
self? 

That  which  was  the  goal  of  their  desire  was  only  the  starting- 
point  of  His.  He  had  only  just  begun  His  work  with  them  when 
He  had  given  them  bread.  He  had  just  eased  the  hard  pressure  of 
hunger  in  order  that  they  might  be  free  to  follow  on  and  up  to 
higher  and  more  abiding  blessings.  Bread?  Yes,  but  not  bread 
alone.  This  was  His  sorrow,  that  His  bounty  had  not  brought  the 
blessing  to  them  which  He  designed.  '  Ye  seek  me '  (how  sadly  the 
words  sound  !)  *  not  because  ye  saw  signs,  not  because  ye  caught  the 
inner  spiritual  purpose  of  My  earthly  gift,  but  because  ye  did  eat  of 
the  loaves  and  were  filled.1  And  at  last  from  the  lips  of  some  there 
broke  the  utterance  of  a  purer,  loftier  desire.  *  Lord,  evermore  give 
us  this  bread— the  abiding,  living  bread.1  CANON  CARTER. 

Our  Lord's  Temptation. 

Then  the  devil  tdketh  Him  up  to  the  holy  city,  and  setteth  Him  on  a  pinnacle  of  the 
temple,  and  saith  unto  Him,  If  Thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  cast  Thyself  down :  for  it 
is  written,  He  shall  give  His  angels  charge  concerning  Thee:  and  in  their  hands 
they  shall  bear  Thee  up,  lest  at  any  time  Thou  dash  Thy  foot  against  a  stone.  Jesus 
said  unto  him,  It  is  written  again,  thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God. 
S.  MATTHEW  iv.  5-7. 

'TTVHIS,  which  is  the  second  temptation  in  S.  Matthew,  is,  as  you 
JL       are  aware,  the  third  in  S.  Luke.     It  may  be  that  the  younger 
Evangelist,  looking  upon  it  as  a  temptation  subtler  and  more  peril 
ous   than   any  which  could  come  from  physical  suffering  or  from 
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earthly  splendour,  regarded  it  as  the  last  because  it  was  the  deadliest 
assault.  But  the  fact  that  S.  Matthew  alone  gives  us  definite  notes 
of  sequence,  the  fact  that,  as  an  actual  Apostle,  he  is  more  likely  to 
have  heard  the  narrative  from  the  lips  of  Christ  Himself,  the  fact 
that  the  recorded  words,  '  Get  thee  behind  Me,  Satan,'  seem  to  be 
the  natural  conclusion  of  the  entire  temptation,  render  it  all  but 
certain  that  the  order  of  the  actual  temptation  was  that  which  the 
first  Evangelist  adopts. 

Nor  is  this  all ;  for  there  is  also  in  this  order  an  inherent  fitness,  a 
divine  probability.  It  represents,  on  the  part  of  the  tempter,  a 
Satanic  subtlety  of  insight,  which  the  acutest  human  intellect  could 
hardly  have  invented.  For  our  Saviour  had  foiled  the  first  tempta 
tion  by  an  expression  of  absolute  trust  in  God.  Not  even  the  pangs 
of  famine  in  the  howling  wilderness  would  tempt  Him  one  step  aside 
from  the  perfect  confidence  that  His  heavenly  Father  could,  and  in 
His  own  time  would,  prepare  for  Him  a  table  in  the  wilderness. 
Adapting  himself,  therefore,  with  serpent  cunning  to  this  discovered 
mood  of  the  Saviour's  mind,  breathing  a  suggestion  which  must 
seem  but  the  natural  sequel  of  that  triumphant  faith,  the  tempter 
challenges  this  perfect  trust,  not  to  gratify  an  immediate  need,  but 
apparently  to  avert  an  immediate  peril.  There  is  no  stain  of  egotism, 
no  impatience  of  suffering,  in  the  present  temptation.  Transformed 
therein  into  an  angel  of  light,  the  tempter  breathed  his  insidious 
suggestion  as  a  sublime  victory  of  Messianic  power,  a  striking  illus 
tration  of  sovereign  faith.  Transporting  the  Saviour  to  the  Holy 
City,  where 

'  The  glorious  temple  reared 
His  pile  far  off, — appearing  like  a  mount 
Of  alabaster,  tipped  with  golden  spires/ 

the  tempter  set  Him — not  on  a,  but  as  it  should  be  more  accurately 
rendered,  on  the — on  the  topmost  pinnacle.  Probably  it  was  the 
summit  of  that  Stoa  Basilike,  or  Royal  Porch,  which  towered  over 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  magnificent  mass.  At  this  point  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  surmount  a  rocky  and  elevated  platform  ;  and  as 
the  porch  itself  was  of  stupendous  height,  we  are  told  by  the  Jewish 
historian  that  no  one  could  gaze  down  from  it  into  the  sheer  descent 
of  the  ravine  below  without  his  brain  growing  giddy  at  the  yawning 
depth  of  the  abyss. 

So  deadly  subtle,  so  speciously  plausible,  was  this  second  temptation. 
There  was  nothing  vulgar  in  it,  nothing  selfish,  nothing  sensuous. 
It  seemed  all  spiritual ;  and  to  how  many  a  Pharisee  and  reformer 
and  saint  have  such  and  similar  temptations  proved  a  fatal  snare ! 
But  calm,  spontaneous,  deep  with  warning,  came  the  simple  answer, 
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*  It  is  written  again,  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God  ! '  The 
word  in  the  original  is  yet  stronger :  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  to  the 
full,  thou  shalt  not  challenge  to  the  extreme,  the  Lord  thy  God; 
thou  shalt  not  wantonly  experiment  upon  the  depth  of  His  pity,  or 
the  infinitude  of  His  power.  When  in  the  path  of  duty,  then,  trust 
Him  to  the  uttermost  with  a  perfect  confidence ;  but  let  no  seductive 
whisper  thrust  thee  into  suicidal  irreverence  in  thy  demand  for  aid. 
Thus,  to  add  the  words  omitted  by  the  tempter,  shalt  thou  be  safe  in 
all  thy  ways. 

I.  Are  we  never  liable  to  tempt  the  Lord  our  God,  as  Israel 
tempted  Him  in  the  wilderness,  as  Christ  refused  to  tempt  Him  on 
the  temple  pinnacle  ?  Yes,  in  many  ways.  Christ  would  not  cast 
Himself  down,  because  He  respected,  as  the  laws  of  His  Father,  the 
laws  of  nature ;  and  to  cast  Himself  down  would  have  been  to  brave 
and  violate  them.  Now,  we  too,  by  our  knowledge  of  those  laws,  by 
study  of  them,  by  obedience  to  them,  are  placed  as  it  were  upon  a 
pinnacle  of  the  temple, — on  a  pinnacle  of  that  vast  Cathedral  of  the 
Omnipotent,  whose  azure  dome  is  the  vault  of  heaven,  and  the  stars 
its  cresset  lamps.  Consider  the  supremacy  of  man  in  nature.  For 
us  winds  blow  and  waters  roll ;  for  us  are  the  glorious  voices  of  the 
mountain  and  the  sea ;  for  us  the  shell  upon  the  sand  has  its  rosy 
beauty,  and  the  moon  in  heaven  her  silvery  light.  And  look  what 
man  has  done  !  How  he  has  made  the  very  elements  minister  to  his 
happiness  and  decrease  his  toil,  how  he  has,  as  it  were,  seized  the 
very  lightning  by  its  wing  of  fire,  and  bidden  it  flash  his  messages 
through  the  heart  of  mighty  mountains  and  the  bosom  of  raging 
seas !  But  how  ?  By  exact  obedience  to  the  laws  of  nature,  never  by 
insolent  violation  of  them.  *  The  water  drowns  ship  and  sailor  like 
a  grain  of  dust ;  but  trim  your  bark,  and  the  wave  which  drowned  it 
will  be  cloven  by  it,  and  carry  it  like  its  own  foam,  a  plume  and  a 
power.'  But  is  there  no  moral  lesson  for  us  here  ?  Ay,  and  a  deep 
one ;  for  the  Book  of  Nature  is  also  the  Book  of  God,  and  the  Voice 
of  Nature  the  Voice  of  God ;  and  the  history  of  man  and  the  life  of 
man  had  been  very  different,  if,  instead  of  neglecting  that  book, 
being  deaf  to  that  voice,  violating  those  laws,  and  so  flinging  himself 
down  from  that  temple  pinnacle  whereon  his  feet  are  set,  he  had 
humbly  and  faithfully  striven  to  understand  and  to  obey.  Half  of 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  nations,  half  of  the  health  and  happiness 
of  man,  half  even  of  the  serenity  and  security  of  moral  life,  depend 
on  this.  It  is  related  of  one  of  the  bravest  of  our  kings — a  king 
who,  in  many  a  hard  fight,  when  horses  were  shot  under  him  and 
bullets  tore  his  clothes,  exulted  with  a  serene  and  imperturbable 
courage,  that  he  had  yet  a  deep  contempt  for  foolhardiness  and 
neglect.  t  What  do  you  do  here  ? '  he  once  asked  sternly  and  angrily, 
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of  a  gentleman  who  had  come  to  witness  a  battle.  '  Do  you  not  see 
the  danger  you  are  in  ?'  '  Not  in  greater  danger  than  your  Majesty,' 
was  the  reply.  *  Yes,'  answered  the  king,  *  but  I  am  here  in  the  path 

of  duty,  and  therefore  may  trust  my  life  in  God's  care ;  but  you * 

before  the  sentence  could  be  finished  a  cannon-ball  laid  the  rash 
intruder  dead  at  the  unharmed  monarch's  feet. 

II.  Again,  by  our  spiritual  and  moral  privileges,  no  less  than  by 
the  laws  of  nature,  we  stand  as  it  were  upon  the  pinnacle  of  the 
temple.     Consider  our  lofty  privileges.     We  are,  every  one  of  us, 
members  of  Christ,  children  of  God,  inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.     As  long  as  we  stand  firm  where  His  Providence  hath  set 
our  feet  we  are  secure.     *  He  shall  defend  thee  under  His  wings,  and 
thou  shalt  be  safe  under  His  feathers ;  His  righteousness  and  truth 
shall  be  thy  shield  and  buckler.'     Daniel,  when  he  prayed  thrice  a 
day  looking  towards  Jerusalem,  was  but  doing  what  he  had  ever 
done,  and  therefore  for  him  the  lions'  mouths  were  sealed.     The  three 
children  were  but  resisting  unsought  temptation,  when  they  were 
dragged  before  the  golden  image,  and  flung  into  the  burning  flame, 
and  therefore  for  them  the  Spirit  of  God  breathed  like  'a  moist 
whistling  wind '  amid  the  fire.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the 
early   Christians  thrust  themselves   presumptuously  and   insolently 
into  the  peril  of  martyrdom,  how  often  did  *  the  flaming  inspirations 
of  idealist  valour '  sink  shamefully  under  the  rude  shock  of  reality ! 
And  the  fall  of  many  of  them  was  more  terribly  shameful,  when  they 
put  themselves  with   reckless   self-confidence  in  the  way  of  moral 
temptations.     As  long  as  men  watch  and  pray,  and  use  the  ordinary 
means  of  safety  furnished  by  God's  grace,  so  long  they  are  safe ;  but 
when  they  despise  those  ordinances,  how  utter  may  be  their  ruin ! 
When  Lot  in  his  greed  for  gold  was  willing  to  exchange  his  nomad 
tent  for  the  foul  city's  wicked  streets,  how  in  the  shipwreck  of  all  he 
had  and  all  he  loved,  how  in  the  earthquake-shattered  city  and  the 
lightning-riven  plain,   how  in  the  putrescent   scum   and  glistening 
slime  of  that  salt  and  bitter  sea  which  rolled  its  bituminous  horror 
where  his  garden  pastures  had  smiled  before, — how,  I  say,  did  he 
learn  that  God  means  even  the  most  innocent-hearted  to  keep  far 
away  from  sin !     He  who  dallies  with  temptation,  he  who  tampers 
with  evil,  is  never  safe.     People  say  that  such  and  such  a  man  had 
a  sudden  fall ;  but  no  fall  is  sudden.     In  every  instance  the  crisis  of 
the  moment  is  decided  only  by  the  tenor  of  the  life ;  nor  since  this 
world  began  has  any  man  been  dragged  ever  into  the  domain  of  evil, 
who  had  not  strayed  carelessly,  or  gazed  curiously,  or  lingered  guiltily 
beside  its  verge. 

III.  Once  more  and  lastly — and  this  is  a  point  which  nearly  affects 
us   all,   independently  of  all  spiritual  privileges,  independently  of 
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God's  inestimable  love  in  the  redemption  of  the  world  by  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ — we  are  set  as  it  were  upon  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  by 
the  mere  grandeur  and  loftiness  of  our  being,  by  the  freedom  of  our 
wills,  by  the  immortality  of  our  souls,  by  the  glory  and  honour,  a 
little  lower  than  the  angels,  wherewith  God  has  crowned  our  race. 
And  how  often,  alas  !  and  fearfully  do  men  fling  themselves  down 
from  this  glory  and  grandeur  into  the  abyss  !  For,  indeed,  by  every 
sin,  above  all  by  every  wilful,  by  every  deliberate,  by  every  habitual 
sin,  we  do  fling  ourselves  from  our  high  station  down  into  shame 
and  degradation,  into  guilt  and  fear,  into  fiery  retribution,  and  it 
may  be  final  loss.  And  yet,  how  many  talk  in  these  days  as  though 
to  sin  were  no  great  harm,  as  though  the  sins  of  youth,  for  instance, 
were  all  venial,  and  it  were  rather  a  better  thing  than  otherwise  for 
a  young  man  to  sow,  as  they  call  it,  his  wild  oats !  But  yet,  though 
man  deceive  himself  and  be  deceived — though,  even  ere  it  was  pro 
mulgated,  it  was  shattered  to  pieces  on  the  mountain  granite — the 
Moral  Law  remains  in  its  eternal  majesty,  and  in  the  heart  and 
conscience  of  every  living  man  louder  than  amid  the  thunder-echoing 
crags  of  Sinai,  *  God  spake  these  words  and  said.'  So  that  every 
violation  of  God's  law  is  to  fling  ourselves  down  from  the  temple 
pinnacle  into  the  foul  and  dark  ravine ;  it  is  to  see  whether  man's 
insolent  rebellion  shall  not  triumph  over  God's  immutable  designs. 

If  Satan  tempt  us  to  cast  ourselves  down  from  that  high  pinnacle 
whereon  we  are  now  standing,  whether  it  be  by  neglecting  the  law 
of  nature,  or  by  presuming  on  the  law  of  grace,  or  by  defying  the 
law  of  retribution,  we  shall,  if  we  yield  to  that  temptation,  be 
yielding  to  our  own  destruction.  But  to  each  of  such  temptations 
we  have  the  true  answer,  '  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God.' 
Trust  Him,  but  tempt  Him  not.  Trust  Him,  for  thou  art  His 
child,  and  if  thou  wilt  love  and  fear  Him,  the  very  hairs  of  thy  head 
are  all  numbered.  In  the  accidents  of  life,  in  its  dangers,  in  its 
difficulties,  in  its  moral  crises,  yea,  in  the  very  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  trust  Him ;  but  in  obedience,  not  in  rebellion ;  in  faith,  not 
in  audacity ;  in  humble  patience,  not  in  insolent  self-will.  So,  but 
so  only,  shall  He  give  His  angels  charge  concerning  thee,  and  in  their 
hands  they  shall  bear  thee  up,  lest  at  any  time  thou  dash  thy  foot 
against  a  stone.  DEAN  FARRAJR, 
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The  Temptation  in  the  Wilderness. 

Then  saith  Jesus  unto  him,  Get  thee  hence,  Satan :  for  it  is  written,  Thou  shall 
worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  Him  only  shall  thou  serve.     S.  MATTHEW  iv.  10. 

T  OOK  on  this  trial  of  our  Lord  in  what  I  might  call  a  theo- 

J y  logical  or  ecclesiastical  light,  and  then  in  a  general  and 

personal,  but  a  very  true,  way. 

I.  First,  shortly  notice  the  religious,  or  specially  theological  aspect 
of  the  temptation.  Jesus  had  resented  the  proposals  of  the  devil. 
He  had  resisted  that  which  was  to  lead  Him  to  spend  His  power  as 
Son  of  God  in  the  relief  of  His  personal  needs.  He  had  refused  to 
court  the  superstitious  homage  of  the  people  by  a  display  of  super 
natural  immunity  from  bodily  harm.  But  now  something  very 
different  was  suggested.  In  the  words  of  our  English  Bible,  *  He  saw 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  them,1  and  was  moved  to 
claim  their  sympathy,  or  their  subjection  to  His  influence,  by  some 
procedure  by  which  His  own  authority,  or  His  own  will,  should  be 
paramount.  He  saw,  He  was  tempted  to  look  at,  some  way  by  which 
to  aggrandise  Himself,  by  which,  in  the  words  of  our  English  Bible, 
*  all  should  be  His,1  but  when  assailed  by  thoughts  of  independent 
dominion,  the  spirit  of  His  last  prayer  comes  up,  *  Not  My  will,  but 
Thine  be  done.1  Did  he  yield  to  the  spirit  of  self — the  true  devilish 
spirit — all  might  be  His.  But  then  what  did  He  come  for  ?  He  came 
to  bring  men  to  God.  He  suffered,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  He 
might  bring  men  to  God.  If  He  failed  in  that,  if  He  now  separated 
Himself  from  God,  however  successful  He  might  seem  to  be,  there 
would  result  a  worship  of  humanity  alone,  the  last  Adam  would  be 
no  better  than  the  first,  and  men  would  have  missed  the  message  that 
God  was  a  Spirit,  and  they  that  worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in 
spirit  and  in  truth. 

Here,  surely,  is  a  deep  lesson.  There  is  no  true  worship  of  Christ 
separate  from  God;  but  we  are  ever  tempted  to  divide  the  in 
divisible,  we  are  tempted  to  separate  the  will  of  Christ  from  that  of 
His  Father,  as  if  the  Son  might  do  for  us  what  the  Father  would 
not ;  and  we  are  tempted  to  make  grosser  mistakes,  almost  to  invest 
the  means  of  grace  with  individual  influence,  and  to  reckon  them  as 
instruments  alone.  There  clings  about  us,  indeed,  something  of  the 
touch  and  perception  of  the  savage,  which  lead  him  to  fancy  that  the 
watch  and  the  telescope,  and  the  compass  which  the  traveller  consults, 
are  gods.  We  are  tempted,  for  instance,  to  look  at  prayer,  and  good 
books,  and  sacramental  observances  rather  than  through  them ;  we 
are  tempted  to  look  to  them,  and  to  let  our  thoughts  end  in  them 
rather  than  look  beyond  them.  We  dishonour  them  by  using  them 
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as  ends  and  not  as  means.  We  have  to  strain  against  the  most 
subtle  temptations  to  decline  the  true  worship  of  God,  by  taking  up 
something  which  seems  to  make  the  business  easier. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  There  are 
many  attractions,  there  are  many  and  brilliant  counter  and  diverting 
attractions  in  our  simple  approach  to  God.  We  may  conceive  of  some 
kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  the  glory  of  them,  professing  an  allegi 
ance  to  the  Christ,  and  yet  resting  on  something  short  of  God  Him 
self ;  but  Christ  says,  'Him  only  shalt  thou  serve,'  and  we  have  to  do 
directly  with  Him  in  all  our  thoughts  and  words  and  acts.  His 
spirit,  Christ's  spirit,  God's  spirit  is  not  a  cold  and  distant  influence 
to  be  caught  after  toilsome  and  strenuous  religious  procedure,  but  it 
temples  in  us,  abides  with  us  in  our  going  out  and  coming  in ;  and 
any  procedure  or  persuasion  which  dims  this  truth  spoils  our  enjoy 
ment  of  the  work  and  message  of  Christ,  who  would  have  no  power 
or  worship  separate  from  God.  This  is  one  religious  or  theological 
lesson  which  we  may  learn  from  the  resistance  of  our  Lord  to  the  last 
and  grandest  of  His  temptations. 

II.  But  that  scene,  that  incident,  that  great  event  has  a  more 
general  and  at  the  same  time  personal  application.  When  Jesus  was 
tempted  for  the  third  time  it  was  not,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  ground 
of  His  hunger,  it  was  not  on  the  ground  of  any  supposed  desire  to 
exhibit  His  ability  as  the  Son  of  God  to  escape  or  evade  bodily  harm. 
The  tempter  now  seems  to  assume  that  He  looked  for  triumph,  for 
success,  for  acceptance,  but  that  the  end,  the  attainment  of  these 
things  was,  so  to  speak,  veiled  in  Him.  Now,  we  in  our  degree, 
though  it  may  be  in  a  small  degree,  are  all  of  us,  or  many  of  us, 
charged  with  a  desire  to  see  the  realisation  of  something  or  other 
which  we  have  had  in  our  mind,  but  the  road  towards  which  has  not  yet 
revealed  itself.  And  I  think  we  learn  about  our  own  condition  here 
from  the  temptation  of  Jesus.  We  move  indeed  among  mysteries 
when  we  talk  about  that  temptation,  but  unless  He  suffered,  being 
tempted,  unless  through  likeness,  through  kinship  between  us  and 
Him  in  that  temptation,  it  has  no  meaning  to  us,  but  sinks  down 
into  an  august  but  histrionic  performance.  No,  when  we  think  of 
Jesus  being  tempted  by  the  offer  of  a  magnificent  fulfilment  of  His 
hopes,  but  not  knowing  how  or  when  they  should  be  realised,  we  are 
at  once  reminded  of  His  own  later  saying :  '  Of  that  day  and  that 
hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not  the  angels  which  are  in  heaven, 
neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father.'  The  course,  the  outcome  of  His 
mission  was  not  yet  made  clear.  That  is  agreeable  indeed  to  what  we 
are  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  where  we  read  :  '  Though  He  were  a  Son, 
yet  learned  He  obedience  by  the  things  which  He  suffered.'  He  had 
yet  to  experience  the  disappointment  expressed  in  the  words,  'O 
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Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  how  often  would  I  have  gathered  you  as  a  hen 
gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  but  ye  would  not.'  And  now 
in  some  way  He  perceived  a  new  opening  for  the  securing  of  influence 
and  power.  A  fresh  method  of  success  presented  itself.  He  saw,  He 
thought  of,  He  beheld  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of 
them.  A  magnificent  supremacy  revealed  itself.  We  cannot  tell 
how.  We  now  believe,  and  we  say  that  it  was  not  till  He  had  '  over 
come  the  sharpness  of  death '  that  He  *  opened  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven  to  all  believers,'  and  *  the  Captain  of  our  salvation  was  made 
perfect  through  suffering.'  The  men  of  Israel  trusted  He  would  have 
redeemed  Israel  after  some  other  fashion.  At  the  first,  when  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  hung,  as  it  were,  in  the  balance,  there  seemed  to  be  some 
wide  and  royal  road  to  the  fulfilment  of  His  aims  clearer  than  that 
which  His  Father  had  prepared,  other  than  that  which  God  had  pre 
pared  for  Him,  and  one  therefore  which  involved  some  distrust  of 
Him — some  turning  aside  from  the  path  which  He  had  entered.  The 
temptation  was  to  evade  the  old  uncertainty,  the  temptation  was  to 
secure  a  result,  to  impregnate  with  His  power  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world  and  the  glory  of  them,  the  temptation  was  to  leave  the 
shrouded  path  of  simple  submission  to  the  Almighty  will,  no  longer 
to  wait  for  what  that  would  reveal  or  bring,  to  grasp  at  once  the 
reality  of  ownership  or  enjoyment.  That  is  the  point,  surely,  of  the 
last  temptation.  We  cannot  tell  more.  The  tempter  showed  Him 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  them,  and  said,  '  All 
these  things  will  I  give  Thee,  if  Thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me.' 

This  is  the  last,  the  supreme  assault  of  every  soul,  and  on  that 
great  occasion  the  Father's  legions  in  reserve, '  like  soldiers,  hid  behind 
the  hill  ready  for  the  call  to  come  forth,  await  the  answer,  and  it 
comes — the  magnificent,  the  irresistible  answer :  *  Thou  shalt  worship 
the  Lord  thy  God,  and  Him  only  shalt  thou  serve.'  '  Then  the  devil 
leaveth  Him,  and  behold,  angels  come  and  minister  unto  Him.'  So  it 
was  with  Jesus,  and  so  it  is  with  those  who  follow  Jesus  now.  If 
we  listen  and  yield,  why  then  we  feel  the  incoming  of  sorrow,  then 
the  tree  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise  becomes  the  vehicle  of  shame, 
and  the  new-born  beauty  of  the  earth  is  seamed  with  the  furrows  of 
disappointment  and  toil.  But,  if  we  stand  firm,  like  the  earliest 
figure  in  the  Bible,  Job,  who  says,  '  Though  He  slay  me,  yet  I  will 
trust  Him ' ;  if  we  stand  firm  and  cling  to  the  righteousness  of  God, 
the  tempter  leaves,  and  angels  minister.  It  may  be  only  for  a  season, 
but  the  same  answer  ever  holds,  for  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  which  is 
the  Word  of  God,  is  not  turned  or  blunted  by  use.  So  we  ever  get 
assurance,  as  one  trial  after  another  meets  us  and  is  left  behind  us  in 
our  pilgrimage  on  the  earth,  for  *  As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now, 
and  ever  shall  be,  world  without  end.'  CANON  JONES. 
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Jehovah-jireh. 

And  Abraham  called  the  name  of  that  place  Jehovah-jireh ;  that  is,  The  Lord  will 
provide.    GENESIS  xxii.  14. 

HESE  words  have  become  proverbial  and  thread 
bare  as  a  commonplace  of  Christian  feeling. 
But  it  may  be  worth  our  while  to  ask  for  a 
moment  what  it  was  exactly  that  Abraham 
expected  the  Lord  to  provide. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  life  that  we  need  so 
much  as  to  do  the  will  of  our  Father  in  Heaven. 
All  outward  wants  are  poor  compared  with  that. 
The  one  thing  worth  living  for,  the  one  thing  which  being  secured  we 
are  blessed,  and  being  missed  we  are  miserable,  is  compliance  in  heart 
with  the  commandment  of  our  Father ;  and  that  compliance  wrought 
out  in  life.  So,  of  all  gifts  that  He  bestows  upon  us,  and  of  all  the 
abundant  provision  out  of  His  rich  storehouses,  is  not  this  the  best, 
that  we  are  made  ready  for  the  required  service  ?  When  we  get  to 
the  place  we  shall  find  some  lamb '  caught  in  the  thicket  by  its  horns ' ; 
and  Heaven  itself  will  supply  what  is  needful  for  our  burnt-offering. 

And  then  there  is  another  thought  here  which,  though  we  cannot 
certainly  say  it  was  in  the  speaker's  mind,  is  distinctly  in  the  historian's 
intention,  *  The  Lord  will  provide.1  Provide  what  ?  The  lamb  for 
the  burnt-offering  which  He  has  commanded.  It  seems  probable  that 
that  bare  mountain-top  which  Abraham  saw  from  afar,  and  named 
Jehovah-jireh,  was  the  mountain-top  on  which  afterwards  the  Temple 
was  built.  And  perhaps  the  wood  was  piled  for  the  altar,  on  which 
Abraham  was  called  to  lay  his  only  son,  on  that  very  piece  of  primi 
tive  rock  which  still  stands  visible,  though  Temple  and  altar 
have  long  since  gone;  and  which  for  many  a  day  was  the  place 
of  the  altar  on  which  the  sacrifices  of  Israel  were  offered.  It  is 
no  mere  forcing  of  Christian  meanings  on  to  old  stories,  but  the 
discerning  of  that  prophetic  and  spiritual  element  which  God 
has  impressed  upon  these  histories  of  the  past,  especially  in  all  their 
climaxes  and  crises,  when  we  see  in  the  fact  that  God  provided  the 
ram  which  became  the  appointed  sacrifice,  through  which  Isaac's  life 
was  preserved,  a  dim  adumbration  of  the  great  truth,  that  the  only 
Sacrifice  which  God  accepts  for  the  world's  sin  is  the  Sacrifice  which 
He  Himself  has  provided. 
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II.  Note  again  on  what  conditions  He  provides. 

The  incident  and  the  name  became  the  occasion  of  a  proverb,  as 
the  historian  tells  us,  which  survived  down  to  the  period  of  his  writing, 
and  probably  long  after,  when  men  were  accustomed  to  say,  '  In  the 
mount  of  the  Lord  it  shall  be  provided.'  The  provision  of  all  sorts 
that  we  need  has  certain  conditions  as  to  the  when  and  the  where  of 
the  persons  to  whom  it  shall  be  granted.  '  In  the  mount  of  the  Lord 
it  shall  be  provided.'  If  we  want  to  get  our  outward  needs  supplied, 
our  outward  weaknesses  strengthened,  power  and  energy  sufficient  for 
duty,  wisdom  for  perplexity,  a  share  in  the  Sacrifice  which  taketh  away 
the  sins  of  the  world,  we  get  them  all  on  the  condition  that  we  are 
found  in  the  place  where  all  the  provision  is  treasured. 

Get  near  to  God  if  you  would  partake  of  what  He  has  prepared. 
Live  in  fellowship  with  Him  by  simple  love,  and  often  meditate  on 
Him,  if  you  would  drink  in  of  His  fulness.  And  be  sure  of  this,  that 
howsoever  within  His  house  the  stores  are  heaped  and  the  treasury  full, 
you  will  have  neither  part  nor  lot  in  the  matter,  unless  you  are  chil 
dren  of  the  house.  '  In  the  mount  of  the  Lord  it  shall  be  provided.' 
And  round- it  there  is  a  waste  wilderness  of  famine  and  of  death. 

III.  And  so,  lastly,  note  what  we  are  to  do  with  the  provision 
when  we  get  it. 

Abraham  christened  the  anonymous  mountain-top,  not  by  a  name 
that  reminded  him  or  others  of  his  trial,  but  by  a  name  that  pro 
claimed  God's  deliverance.  He  did  not  say  anything  about  his  agony 
or  about  his  obedience.  God  spoke  about  that,  not  Abraham.  He 
did  not  want  these  to  be  remembered,  but  what  he  desired  to 
hand  on  to  later  generations  was  what  God  had  done  for  him. 
Is  that  the  way  in  which  we  look  back  upon  life  ?  Many  a  bare, 
bald  mountain-top  in  your  career  and  mine  we  have  got  our  names 
for.  Are  they  names  that  commemorate  our  sufferings  or  God's 
blessings  ?  When  we  look  back  on  the  past,  what  do  we  see  ? 
Times  of  trial  or  times  of  deliverance  ?  Which  side  of  the  wave  do 
we  chose  to  look  at,  the  one  that  is  smitten  by  the  sunshine  or  the 
one  that  is  all  black  and  purple  in  the  shadow  ?  The  sea  on  the 
one  side  will  be  all  a  sunny  path,  and  on  the  other  dark  as  chaos.  Let 
us  name  the  heights  that  lie  behind  us,  visible  to  memory,  by  names 
that  commemorate,  not  the  troubles  that  we  had  on  them,  but  the 
deliverances  that  on  them  we  received  from  God. 

As  we  look  back  upon  our  past  lives,  and  see  many  a  peak  gleaming 
in  the  magic  light  of  memory,  let  us  name  them  all  by  names  that  will 
throw  a  radiance  of  hope  on  the  unknown  and  unclimbed  difficulties 
before  us,  and  say,  as  the  Patriarch  did  when  he  went  down  from  the 
mount  of  his  trial  and  deliverance,  *  The  Lord  will  provide.' 

A.  MACLAREN. 
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V.  OUTLINES  FOR  THE   DAY  ON  VARIOUS 
PASSAGES  OF  SCRIPTURE 

God's  Presence  in  Loneliness. 

Therefore,  behold,  I  will  allure  her  and  bring  her  into  the  wilderness,  and  speak 
comfortably  unto  her.    HOSEA  ii.  14. 

ROM  the  first  dawning  of  conversion  to  the  hour  of 
death,  it  is  in  solitude  mostly  that  God  speaks  to 
the  soul.  *  Let  us  search  the  Scriptures,'  says  a 
holy  inward  writer, '  and  we  shall  find  that  scarce 
ever,  or  never,  did  God  speak  in  a  multitude ; 
but  so  often  as  He  would  have  anything  known 
to  men,  He  showed  Himself,  not  to  nations  or 
peoples  but  either  to  single  persons,  or  very  few,  of 
those  severed  from  the  common  throng  of  men,  either  in  the  silence  of  the 
night,  in  the  fields,  or  in  deserts,  in  mountains  or  hi  valleys.  So  spake 
He  with  Noah,  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  with  Moses,  David,  and 
Samuel,  and  all  the  prophets.'  But  why  speak  of  man  ?  Was  not 
our  Lord,  as  at  this  time,  for  forty  days  alone  with  the  wild  beasts, 
in  fasting  and  prayer,  tempted  by  Satan,  at  once  to  teach  us  that  in 
solitude  also  does  Satan  tempt,  and  yet  that  loneliness  is  the  presence 
of  God,  and  the  armour  of  victory  ?  Ye  know  how  alone  He  passed  the 
night  in  prayer  before  He  chose  His  disciples ;  to  the  disciples  alone 
He  manifested  His  glory,  and  c  revealed  the  mysteries  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God ' ;  alone  He  prayed  in  His  agony  and  bloody  sweat.  But 
these,  ye  may  say,  were  holy  men,  and  God  become  Man.  Yet  for 
us,  not  for  Himself,  did  our  Lord  choose  loneliness ;  to  hallow  it  for 
us,  and  teach  us  to  love  it,  because  He  loved  it,  and  to  support  us  in 
it,  as  being  the  more  with  Him.  And  what  was  needful  for  those 
blessed  firstfruits  of  His  redeemed,  *  His  friends,'  how  should  it  not 
be  for  us  sinners  ? 

II.  Blessed  are  those  holy  hours  in  which  the  soul  retires  from  the 
world,  to  be  alone  with  God.  God's  voice,  as  Himself,  is  everywhere. 
Within  and  without  He  speaks  to  our  souls,  if  we  would  hear. 
Only  the  din  of  the  world,  or  the  tumult  of  our  own  hearts,  deafens 
our  inward  ear  to  it.  Stillness  is  as  His  very  presence,  for,  like  the 
prayer  from  the  prophet's  servant,  it  opens  our  senses  to  perceive  what 
was  there  to  behold,  only  our  eyes  were  holden.  '  There  is  neither 
speech  nor  language ;  the  voice  is  not  heard ' ;  but  *  day  unto  day 
uttereth  speech  '  to  hearts  that  hearken,  '  and  night  unto  night 
sheweth  knowledge.'  All  God's  works,  because  He  has  made 
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them,  bear  the  traces  of  His  hand,  and  speak  of  Him  to  the 
soul  which  is  alone  with  Him.  All  works  of  man,  directed  or  over 
ruled  by  His  Providence,  every  thing,  good  or  bad,  speaks  of  His 
presence  or  His  absence.  But  chiefly  in  the  inmost  soul  He  speaks, 
because  there  He  dwells.  The  restless  love  of  amusement,  society,  out 
ward  excitement,  even  reading,  besides  any  object  for  itself,  has  mainly 
this,  to  escape  being  alone  with  its  own  thoughts,  because  there  it 
will  find  God.  Dull  often,  and  weary,  will  the  employment  be,  but, 
like  the  clay  used  by  savages  to  dull  the  pain  of  hunger,  it  stifles  in 
the  soul  the  sense  of  the  presence  of  Him,  whose  love  it  knows  not. 
And  therefore  does  God  so  often  create  in  the  soul  a  still  more 
awful  loneliness,  rending  from  it  that  on  which  its  very  being  hung, 
that  at  length  it  may  learn  to  live  alone  with  God,  when  all  it  loved 
with  God  is  withdrawn  from  sight.  Then,  in  those  sacred  solemn 
hours  if  these  too  it  wastes  not,  it  learns  to  love  and  to  be  with  Him, 
whom  '  none  loseth  but  who  leaveth,1  that  only  '  place  of  rest  imper 
turbable  where  love  is  not  forsaken,  if  itself  forsaketh  not.' 

III.  Until,  in  silence,  ye  enter  into  that  sacred  loneliness,  ye  know 
not  whither  ye  are  going.  In  loneliness  a  man  knows  himself  and  his 
God.  Enter  there  with  Him,  and  by  His  grace  thou  wilt  not  come 
forth  as  thou  goest  in.  As  thou  wouldest  not,  in  a  tempest,  be 
tossed  about  without  compass,  neither  sun  nor  stars  appearing ;  so 
trust  thyself  no  longer  to  the  sea  of  this  troublesome  world,  not 
knowing  whether  thou  art  indeed,  year  by  year,  reaching  nearer 
towards  the  haven  where  thou  wouldest  be.  As  thou  wouldest  not 
leave  thy  worldly  affairs  unexamined,  lest  they  go  to  ruin,  be  as 
faithful  with  thy  soul.  If  thou  hast  not  yet,  review  once,  under  the 
eye  of  God,  thy  life  as  a  whole,  and  see  whither  it  has  been,  and  is 
tending.  Bear,  in  the  presence  of  God,  to  know  thyself.  Then  seek 
to  know  for  what  God  sent  thee  into  the  world  ;  how  thou  hast 
fulfilled  it ;  art  thou  yet  what  God  willed  thee  to  be ;  what  yet  lacketh 
unto  thee ;  what  is  God's  will  for  thee  now ;  what  chiefly  hinders 
thae  from  inward  peace  ;  what  one  thing  thou  mayest  now  do, 
by  His  grace  to  obtain  His  favour,  and  approve  thyself  unto  Him. 
Say  to  Him,  '  Teach  me  to  do  Thy  will,  for  Thou  art  my  God,'  and 
He  will  say  unto  thy  soul,  *  Fear  not ;  I  am  thy  salvation.'  He  will 
speak  peace  unto  thy  soul ;  He  will  set  thee  in  the  way ;  He  will 
speak  to  thy  soul  '  good  words  and  comfortable  words ' ;  He  will 
bear  thee  above  things  of  sense  and  praise  of  man,  and  things  which 
perish  in  thy  grasp,  and  give  thee,  if  but  afar  off',  some  glimpse  of 
His  own  unfading,  unsetting,  unperishing,  brightness,  and  bliss,  and 
love.  Only  by  His  grace  take  with  thee  one  earnest  purpose,  to 
desire  to  know  the  will  of  God  for  thee,  and  to  do  it. 

E.  B.  PUSEY. 
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Temptation. 

And  lead  us  not  into  temptation.  S.  MATTHEW  vi.  13. 

THESE  words  are  very  familiar  to  us.  If  we  call  ourselves 
Christians,  these  words  pass  our  lips  every  day  of  our  lives. 
Nay,  if  we  are  living  true  Christian  lives  in  any  sense,  it  will  not  be 
only  once  a  day  that  we  say  these  words  ;  for  these  words,  as  you 
know,  are  part  of  a  prayer  which  the  Lord  Himself  told  us  to  use — 
*  Lead  us  not  into  temptation.' 

This  prayer  we  offer  up  every  day  of  our  lives.  Now  will  you 
consider  what  is  meant  by  praying  to  God  ?  We  pray  to  God — if 
we  really  are  praying,  we  ask  Him  to  do  something  we  wish  to  be 
done.  It  is  not  prayer  to  kneel  down  and  ask  God  to  give  you  what 
you  do  not  want  to  have.  If  you  do  not  really  desire  it,  then  your 
prayers  are  mere  words.  They  are  not  true  prayers  at  all.  If  you 
are  really  praying,  you  will  be  hi  downright  earnest  in  the  matter, 
and  you  will  honestly  desire  that  what  you  pray  for  shall  be  done. 
That,  I  should  say,  was  clear  to  anybody. 

I.  But  that  leads  me  a  step  further.  If  we  really  mean  this,  is  it  not 
perfectly  clear  that  we  shall  not  thwart  it  ourselves  ?  For  a  man  to 
ask  God  not  to  lead  him  into  temptation,  and  then  presently  to  walk 
into  temptation,  surely  that  is  mocking  the  prayer  that  he  offers. 
He  prays  to  God  not  to  take  him  there ;  and  then,  of  his  own  free 
will,  he  walks  into  the  very  place  !  Is  that  consistent  ?  Is  it  possible 
that  a  man,  whose  conduct  shows  that  he  is  not  in  earnest  at  all,  can 
be  considered  as  offering  real  prayer  ?  And  therefore  it  is  that  we 
can  see  quite  plainly  that  when  our  Lord  bade  us  pray,  'Lead  us 
not  into  temptation,1  He  meant  us  to  understand  that  we  were  not  to 
go  into  temptation.  And  that  is  the  special  mark  of  a  Christian 
that  is  in  earnest :  a  Christian  that  is  in  earnest  won't  play  with 
anything  that  is  wrong,  he  won't  play  with  it,  he  won't  go  to  the 
edge  of  it,  he  won't  play  with  himself  in  regard  to  it.  If  he  is  in 
downright  earnest,  he  will  really  keep  away  from  it,  and  that  with  all 
his  strength. 

n.  What  is  the  test  by  which  a  man  can  try  whether  or  not  he  is 
going  into  temptation  of  his  own  accord  ?  How  is  it  we  come  into 
temptation  ?  The  answer  again  is  quite  clear.  If  your  duty  takes 
you  into  temptation,  then  you  may  be  quite  certain  that  God  means 
you  to  face  that  temptation  and  to  conquer  it ;  you  may  be  quite 
certain  then  that  you  will  have  strength  given  you  to  conquer  it. 
He  whose  providence  brought  you  there,  He  will  make,  as  He 
promises  Himself,  the  way  to  escape.  You  may  trust  Him  to  the 
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uttermost.  You  may  feel  quite  sure  that  He  will  not  leave  you  at 
the  moment  of  peril.  You  need  not  have  any  alarm  about  it.  You 
are  certain  to  win,  if  only  you  will  fight  the  battle ;  for  there  you  are 
in  temptation  by  His  orders,  and  whatever  you  do  by  His  orders  you 
may  be  quite  sure  that  He  will  carry  you  though  everything  that 
you  have  to  face. 

And  of  course,  I  am  using  *  duty '  here  in  the  fullest  sense ;  I  am 
using  it  to  include  all  duty  that  you  have  to  do,  whether  it  be  the 
duty  to  your  fellow-men  of  any  kind,  or  whether  it  be  the  duty  to 
your  family,  or  duty  to  any  members  of  your  family.  All  these  duties, 
they  have  to  be  discharged,  they  have  to  be  done  thoroughly  and 
well ;  and  whenever  any  duty  of  this  kind  brings  you  into  temptation, 
then  indeed  you  must  understand  that  the  Lord  is  with  you,  and  that 
you  need  not  fear  but  what  He  will  bring  you  through. 

But  that  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  going  into  temptation  of 
your  own  accord.  When  no  duty  calls  you  there  at  all,  it  is  quite  a 
different  thing.  And  the  Christian,  if  he  is  a  Christian,  has  that 
fear  about  doing  wrong  that  he  is  restrained,  that  he  will  keep  from 
it  by  all  the  means  that  he  can  use.  He  will  keep  from  it, 
he  will  fight  hard  when  some  occasion  or  other  brings  him  face 
to  face  with  some  strong  allurement,  and  he  feels  that  there 
is  that  within  him  which  is  betraying  the  service  of  the  Lord.  He 
will  fight  hard,  but  he  will  be  like  the  good  soldier  in  the  fight  who 
never  goes  into  needless  danger.  Is  it  not  the  rule  of  all  military 
life,  would  it  not  be  the  imperative  rule  in  battle,  that  a  man  must 
face  any  danger  that  comes,  if  there  is  a  duty  to  be  done  in  the  facing 
of  it;  but  that  if  he  rashly  goes  into  danger  without  any  need 
at  all,  that  man  would  be  condemned  by  those  who  are  in 
authority  over  him  ? — '  because,'  they  will  say, *  you  had  no  right  to 
risk  either  life  or  limb  except  by  order.'  And  so  it  is  too,  in  the 
spiritual  battle,  you  have  no  right  to  run  risks  that  you  can  avoid, 
you  have  no  right  to  put  yourself  in  peril  of  any  evil,  unless  your 
duty  carries  you  into  the  peril.  You  who  are  here  living  in  this 
great  metropolis  are  surrounded  by  temptations  ;  you  are  surrounded 
by  them  morning,  noon,  and  night ;  they  abound  everywhere  about 
you.  Will  you  remember  that,  if  you  are  indeed  soldiers  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  that  which  you  have  constantly  to  hold  fast  in  all  your 
life  is  never  to  go  into  temptation  into  which  no  duty  summons  you, 
lest  perchance  you  bring  on  yourself  some  deadly  fall.  For  you 
cannot  doubt  that,  if  you  are  there  without  any  call  of  duty,  you  are 
really  disobeying  the  Lord  Himself,  who  bids  us  all  keep  from  sin 
with  all  our  might,  from  the  sin  from  which  He  died  to  save  us. 

BISHOP  TEMPLE. 
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The  Temptation  in  the  Wilderness. 

And  when  the  devil  had  ended  all  the  temptation,  he  departed  from  Him  for  a  season. 

S.  LUKE  iv.  13. 

IT  was  in  relation  to  His  mediatorial  character,  to  His  eternal 
sympathy  with  His  brethren  in  the  flesh,  as  well  as  to  accomplish 
our  salvation  upon  the  Cross,  that  our  blessed  Lord  '  took  not  on  Him 
the  nature  of  angels,  but  the  seed  of  Abraham ' ;  that '  He  had  not 
where  to  lay  His  head';  that  He  'was  a  man  of  sorrows,  and 
acquainted  with  grief1 ;  that  He  wept,  and  fasted,  and  prayed.  These 
were  the  ordinary  temptations  of  all  mankind,  and  therefore  His  by 
inheritance.  But  we  shall  much  under-rate  His  trials  if  we  stop 
here.  He  was  subject  to  extraordinary  temptations,  such  as  no 
human  being  has  ever  been  called  upon  to  endure.  In  the  tempta 
tion  in  the  wilderness  He  entered  upon  the  direct  personal  struggle 
with  '  the  prince  of  this  world ' ;  it  was  a  superhuman  temptation, 
and  therefore  marks  Him,  who  was  subjected  to  it,  as  superhuman; 
and  the  purpose  of  it,  as  directly  connected  with  the  main  purpose  of 
His  coming.  The  human  and  ordinary  temptation,  therefore,  of  our 
Lord,  was  one  thing ;  the  superhuman  and' extraordinary  was  another. 
The  first  furnished,  as  we  have  seen,  a  connecting  link  between  the 
unspeakable  majesty  of  God,  and  the  weakness  of  fallen  man ;  the 
extraordinary  trial  was  the  concentration  of  that  enmity,  which  had 
been  proclaimed  at  the  Fall,  between  the  serpent  and  the  seed  of  the 
woman  ;  it  issued  in  the  first  victory  over  « the  prince  of  the  power 
of  the  air,'  and  was  the  forerunner  of  that  final  triumph,  which  was 
won  upon  the  Cross,  when  the  seed  of  the  woman  bruised  the  serpent's 
head,  and  the  serpent  bruised  His  heel.  The  temptation  was,  in  fact, 
an  instrument  of  our  salvation,  in  a  sense  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Agony  in  the  Garden,  and  the  Crucifixion  itself. 

I.  The  devil  began  his  attack  by  assailing  the  natural  and  innocent 
instincts  of  our  nature.  Our  Saviour  had  fasted  forty  days  and  forty 
nights  in  the  wilderness,  banished  from  men,  and,  for  a  time,  forsaken 
by  God  and  the  holy  angels.  Moses,  indeed,  had  also  fasted  forty 
days  and  nights,  and  so  had  Elijah,  and  a  very  remarkable  coincidence 
this  is  in  the  three  holy  persons  united  in  the  Transfiguration.  But 
we  must  carefully  distinguish  between  the  fasting  of  Moses  and 
Elijah  and  that  of  Christ.  The  number  of  days  was  the  same,  but 
the  two  first  were  miraculously  supported,  whilst  our  Saviour  « was 
afterward  an  hungred,'  and  in  that  state  met  the  tempter.  ^  It 
would  be  easy  to  expatiate  upon  the  urgency  of  this  first  temptation, 
upon  the  acuteness  of  the  sufferings  of  hunger,  upon  the  physical  and 
moral  effects  of  long  abstinence  from  food.  But  where  the  Scriptures 
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are  silent  on  details,  it  is  most  becoming  for  the  interpreter  of  Scrip 
ture  to  forbear.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that '  He  was  an  hungred,' 
and  that  a  cessation  to  His  sufferings  was  offered  Him  by  the  trans 
mutation  of  stones  into  bread ;  and  that  too  under  the  specious 
pretext,  as  suggested  by  our  great  enemy,  of  making  this  miracle  the 
test  and  proof  of  His  being  the  Son  of  God.  In  the  eyes  of  mere 
man,  a  compliance  with  the  call  of  hunger  might  have  appeared  par 
donable  and  natural :  but  not  so  in  His  eyes,  who,  though  clothed  in 
the  weakness  of  humanity,  looked  not  to  the  outward  appearance  of 
things,  but  to  the  essential  principle  implied  in  them.  The  Spirit 
had  led  Him  into  the  wilderness,  and  had  subjected  Him  to  these 
fiery  trials,  and  He  was  contented  to  wait  till  the  Father  should  find 
a  way  for  Him  out  of  the  temptation ;  looking  for  the  preservation  of 
His  fife  to  '  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God,' 
and  not  for  a  momentary  self-indulgence  to  the  suggestions  of  an 
enemy,  whose  ultimate  designs  are  ever  gained  by  the  first  slightest 
acquiescence.  He  foiled  the  tempter  by  the  Word  of  God,  and  the 
first  victory  over  Satan  was  complete. 

II.  The  two  remaining  temptations  were  of  a  more  abstract  and 
moral  nature.     They  are  related  in  a  different  order  by  S.  Matthew 
and  by  S.  Luke,  nor  does  it  appear  of  much  practical  importance 
which  of  them  occurred  the  first ;  but  there  appears  in  the  order 
observed  by  S.  Matthew,  a  gradation  which  it  may  be  edifying  to 
remark.     The  second  temptation  appears  to  diminish  in  intensity  and 
danger,  as  compared  with  the  first ;  and  the  third  to  dimmish  in  like 
manner,  as  respects  the  second.     The  real  urgency  of  our  Saviour's 
situation    consisted    apparently  hi  His   being  'an  hungred.1     This 
attack  having  been  foiled,  the  second  assault,  being  an  endeavour  to 
excite  His  spiritual  presumption,  by  an  appeal  to  His  acknowledged 
attributes  as  the  Messiah,  'concerning  whom  God  should  give  His 
angels  charge,  lest  at  any  time  He  should  hurt  His  foot  against  a 
stone ' ;  this  second  assault  was  still  less  likely  to  be  successful  than 
the  first,  because  our  Saviour  was  too  well  assured  of  His  own  real 
character  to  admit  of  His  tempting  God's  providence  by  so  unneces 
sary  a  miracle.     And  again ;  the  second  temptation  being  overcome 
by  the  same  Scriptural  weapons,  the  third  was  the  mere  offspring  of 
the  tempter's  despair.     The  third  temptation,  by  being  more  palp 
able,   appears   to   have  been   most   decisively   resisted ;  and,   being 
resisted,  to  have  closed  the  series  of  the  present  temptations. 

III.  What  are  the  practical  fruits  of  this  day's  meditations  ?     It 
appears,  then,  that  the  temptation  in  the  wilderness,  the  duration  of 
which  is  marked  by  a  corresponding  portion  of  our  ecclesiastical  year, 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  light  thing,  but  as  an  edifying  fact,  most 
intimately  blended  with  the  deepest  mysteries  of  our  faith.    That 
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man  takes  a  very  inadequate  view  of  the  redeeming  sufferings  of 
Christ  who  confines  his  feelings  of  thanksgiving  and  wonder  to  the 
single  death  upon  the  Cross.  The  whole  essence  of  our  Saviour's 
manifestation,  from  His  birth  in  the  manger,  to  His  death  upon 
Mount  Calvary,  was  voluntary  suffering,  a  suffering  on  our  behalf. 
For  us  and  for  our  sakes  He  came  down  from  heaven,  and  was  made 
Man ;  for  us  He  was  born  in  a  lowly  station ;  for  us  He  was  acquainted 
with  grief;  for  us  He  was  tempted;  for  us  He  endured  the  contra 
diction  of  sinners ;  for  us  He  suffered  agony ;  for  us  He  was  buffeted, 
rejected,  and  reviled  ;  and  for  us  also  He  suffered,  was  crucified,  dead, 
and  buried.  From  henceforth,  therefore,  let  us  meditate  upon  this 
portion  of  Scripture  as  it  deserves,  as  relating,  not  a  mere  additional 
fact  in  our  Lord's  life,  which  has  no  connection  with  the  main  history, 
but  one  of  those  facts,  upon  which  our  salvation  turns.  And,  above 
all,  let  us  allow  our  meditations  to  shine  forth  in  our  lives.  In  every 
temptation  that  assails  us,  let  us  look  to  the  Captain  of  our  Salvation. 
His  contest  was  for  the  whole  race  of  man ;  our  battle  is  for  ourselves. 
His  temptations  were  superhuman ;  *  there  hath  no  temptation  taken 
us,  but  such  as  is  common  to  man.1  He  went  forth  into  the  wilder 
ness  in  the  full  power  of  the  Spirit  after  His  baptism,  and  after  His 
public  recognition  as  the  Son  of  God ;  we  too  are  the  sons  of  God  by 
baptism ;  we  too  have  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  and  it  is  our  own  fault, 
if  we  enter  upon  the  conflict  without '  the  whole  armour  of  God.' 

R.  W.  JELF. 


An  Example  for  Lent. 

John  the  Baptist  came  neither  eating  bread  nor  drinking  wine  ;  and  ye  say.  He  hath 
a  devil.  The  Son  of  Man  is  come  eating  and  drinking ;  and  ye  say,  Behold  a 
gluttonous  man  and  a  wine-bibber,  a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners!  But  wisdom 
is  justified  of  all  her  children.  S.  LUKE  vii.  33-35. 

THUS  did  our  blessed  Lord,  in  His  own  Person,  draw  the  con 
trast  between  Himself  and  His  forerunner,  a  contrast  which 
no  one  else  could  have  ventured  to  handle  so  plainly  without  danger 
of  irreverence.  Yet  since  He  has  done  it,  and  since  two  of  His 
Evangelists,  starting  as  it  would  appear  from  different  sides  of  the 
Church,  have  reported  His  words,  we  cannot  doubt  that  He  designed 
that  we  should  ponder  and  weigh  them  well. 

I.  Let  us,  first,  for  a  few  moments,  consider  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  contrast,  and  then  ask  ourselves  whether  it  is  possible  to  assign 
a  reason  and  a  meaning  to  it. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  contrast  in  external  habits  of  life 
between  our  Lord  and  the  Baptist  was  a  very  striking  one.  The 
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Baptist  was  from  his  childhood  an  inhabitant  of  the  desert.  He  was 
dressed  like  one  of  the  ancient  prophets,  his  food  was  locusts  and  wild 
honey,  coarse  and  requiring  little  preparation ;  his  message  was  a 
stern  one,  a  simple  proclamation  of  the  duty  of  repentance ;  uncom 
promising  towards  others,  and  unassuming  as  regarded  himself — nay, 
he  expressly  diverted  attention  from  himself  to  One  who  was  to 
come  after  him.  While  he  gathered  disciples  around  him,  and  taught 
them  to  be  in  some  points  like  himself,  and,  in  particular,  gave  special 
precepts  as  to  forms  of  prayer  and  days  of  fasting,  he  did  not  hold  up 
his  own  character  as  a  pattern  for  universal  imitation.  He  was  the 
voice  that  heralded  another's  advent,  the  servant  preparing  the  way 
of  his  Master,  the  Bridegroom's  friend  leading  the  spiritual  bride,  the 
true  Israel,  to  her  Divine  Spouse.  In  all  these  respects  our  blessed 
Lord  differed  much  from  him — nay,  in  most,  was  almost  his  exact 
opposite. 

Let  us,  as  far  as  we  may,  and  as  reverently  as  possible,  piece  to 
gether  the  notices  of  what  our  Lord  seemed  to  those  about  Hun. 
The  whole  outward  frame  and  colour  of  His  life  looks  as  if  intended 
to  avoid  all  singularity.  His  childhood,  and  early  manhood,  after 
the  first  months  or  years  of  infancy,  was  passed  in  a  well-known  but 
unpopular  little  town,  and  in  a  well-known  and  numerous  household. 
As  far  as  the  world — in  ignorance  of  the  miraculous  birth — could  see, 
the  Man  Jesus  was  a  child  of  Nazareth,  dwelling  with  His  parents, 
and  with  four  brothers  and  at  least  three  sisters :  one  of  a  homely 
circle,  from  which  there  is  no  evidence  that  He  separated  Himself  in 
any  marked  way  before  His  baptism.  His  dress  was  like  that  of 
others,  simple  and  yet  good  of  its  kind.  His  language  was  that  of 
the  people,  a  Syrian  dialect  rather  than  the  Hebrew  of  the  schools 
and  lecture-rooms,  yet  it  was  the  language  of  an  educated  man  even 
by  the  testimony  of  His  enemies.  When  His  ministry  had  for  some 
little  while  begun,  He  left  Nazareth  and  made  another  home  at 
Capernaum,  still  at  first  with  some  of  His  family ;  it  was  not  till  later, 
owing  to  circumstances  which  are  only  partly  recorded,  so  little 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  fact,  that  He  became  One  that  '  had  not  where 
to  lay  His  head.'  In  His  teaching  there  was  the  same  simplicity  and 
gentleness.  With  His  proclamation  of  repentance  there  was  coupled 
from  the  first  a  call  to  believe  the  gospel,  that  is,  the  good  news  of 
the  love  of  God,  and,  though  sternness  was  from  time  to  time  mingled 
with  His  message,  it  was  not  the  sternness  of  one  who  wishes  to 
terrify,  but  the  majestic  truthfulness  of  one  who  desires  to  draw 
sinners  from  darkness  into  light.  His  precepts  of  external  religion 
delivered  to  His  followers  were  few.  He  baptized,  indeed,  as  John 
did,  but  left  the  actual  performance  of  the  rite  to  His  principal 
disciples,  after  having  first,  we  may  suppose,  baptized  them  Himself. 
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He  gave  a  prayer  when  asked  to  do  so,  that  is  to  say,  when  pressed  by 
the  example  of  John,  but  it  was  a  short  one,  and  one  that  might 
seem  at  first  sight  to  have  much  in  common  with  existing  forms. 
Throughout  He  took  for  granted  the  spirituality  of  the  Law,  and 
seemed  to  aim  rather  at  bringing  out  its  true  substance  and  meaning, 
and  at  relieving  it  from  false  glosses  and  traditions,  than  at  creating 
a  new  religion.  He  took  for  granted  prayer,  fasting,  and  alms-giving, 
reading  of  the  Scriptures,  offering  of  sacrifices  and  gifts,  singing  of 
psalms  and  hymns,  keeping  Sabbaths  and  festivals — all  the  outer 
forms  of  Judaism  as  received  from  Moses  and  the  ancient  prophets, 
and  in  so  doing  He  might  well  excite  the  wonder  of  some  of  the  more 
ardent  of  the  followers  of  John,  who  had  expected  to  see  a  radical 
change  worked,  who  were  therefore  anxious,  before  their  master 
passed  away,  to  have  an  answer  to  the  question :  '  Art  Thou  He  that 
should  come,  or  look  we  for  another  ? ' 

But  in  nothing  perhaps  has  our  blessed  Lord's  outer  life  more  con 
trast  with  the  Baptist  than  in  His  readiness  to  enter  into  society 
without  an  appearance  of  effort  or  condescension.  So  much  was  this 
the  case  that  the  beloved  Disciple,  writing  long  after  the  days  he  is 
describing,  yet  with  a  perfectly  vivid  memory,  thinks  it  enough  to 
say,  *  Jesus  was  called,  and  His  disciples,  to  the  marriage.'  He  does 
not  think  it  necessary  to  add  that  Jesus  went.  He  went,  as  it  was 
clearly  His  habit  to  go,  wherever  His  presence  was  desired. 

II.  There  remains  but  one  other  great  point  of  difference  between 
our  Lord's  personal  attitude  and  that  of  the  Baptist,  but  that  is  one 
which  is  the  key  to  the  whole.  The  Baptist  assumed  nothing  for 
himself,  but  pointed  on  to  Christ.  Christ,  without  any  strain  or 
effort,  assumed  everything  for  Himself.  He  accepted  the  Baptist's 
homage.  He  claimed  as  His  simple  and  indefeasible  right  the 
position  of  a  perfect  Teacher  and  a  perfect  Example :  *  Come  unto 
Me ' ;  '  Learn  of  Me ' ;  « I  am  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life.'  It 
is  a  paradox,  but  none  the  less  an  evident  truth,  that  the  simplicity 
of  our  Lord's  surroundings  was  a  support  to  Him — we  may  even 
venture  to  say  a  necessity  to  His  position  in  asserting  and  making 
good  these  astounding  claims.  In  no  other  way  that  we  can  imagine 
could  the  real  originality  of  the  gospel  have  been  manifested,  and  its 
moral  and  spiritual  power  displayed ;  in  no  other  way  that  we  could 
conceive  would  it  have  been  possible  for  Him  to  give  an  example 
within  the  reach  and  scope  of  all  men,  or  one  fit  for  all  men  to  follow. 
It  was  clearly  our  Heavenly  Father's  will  that  His  Son,  in  taking 
human  flesh,  should  not  be  marked  by  any  singularities  or  peculiarities 
of  habit  which  could  divert  attention  from  His  teaching,  and  from 
the  general  purpose  of  His  life.  It  was  impossible  for  Him,  there 
fore,  to  attach  Himself  to  any  school,  or  sect,  or  party,  to  be  the 


pupil  of  any  doctor  or  rabbi,  to  uphold  even  any  single  great  moral 
principle  or  political  ideal  in  any  degree  of  strength  disproportionate 
to  His  general  teaching.  To  have  done  so  would  at  once  have  given 
a  handle  to  censors  and  fault-finders,  then  and  now,  and  to  those 
worse  than  censorious  persons  who  seek  to  degrade  everything  to  the 
level  of  natural  development.  We  know  how  some  of  these,  seizing 
upon  the  external  features  of  the  Baptist's  example,  have  proclaimed 
falsely  enough  that  he  was  an  ascetic,  and  therefore  a  natural  pro 
duct  of  his  age.  What  a  triumph  would  it  have  been  to  some  petty 
caviller  if  our  Lord's  example  had  presented  any  such  salient  points 
even  as  those  of  His  forerunner !  And  surely  we  feel,  and  others  felt 
from  the  first  age  of  the  Church,  that  our  Lord's  power  gained  and 
maintained  its  hold  on  our  allegiance  in  direct  proportion  to  our 
conception  of  the  harmony  of  His  life.  We  are  conscious  that  this 
is  the  supreme  instance  of  an  important  truth  often  experienced,  but 
seldom  fully  and  consistently  applied,  that  true  human  greatness  is 
to  be  found  in  humility,  and  that  true  humility  consists,  not  in  an 
affected  roughness  of  bearing,  but  in  a  frank  acceptance  of  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  life.  If  we  are  to  move  the  world,  it  must  be 
by  taking  our  place  quietly,  and  using  all  that  is  innocent  and  help 
ful  in  our  surroundings  as  a  basis  from  which  to  proclaim  whatever 
great  truths  God  has  made  known  to  us. 

BISHOP  WORDSWORTH. 

About  getting  on. 

(Sermon  for  Children!) 
Go  up  higher.     S.  LUKE  xiv.  ia 

I.  /~*  OD  means  us  all  to  get  on.  Well,  if  we  are  to  get  on,  the 
V_T  first  thing  we  must  do  is  to  climb.  The  child  who  gets  on 
is  not  content  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  school ;  he  begins  there,  but 
he  climbs  till  he  gets  to  the  top.  There  are  two  things  which  people 
have  to  remember  in  climbing ;  first,  to  look  up,  and  next,  not  to 
turn  back.  I  was  once  climbing  up  a  very  steep  cliff,  overhanging 
the  sea.  When  I  had  gone  up  a  long  way,  I  looked  down,  and 
directly  my  head  began  to  grow  dizzy,  and  my  legs  to  tremble.  So  I 
looked  up  again  and  went  on  climbing  quite  safely.  A  man  once 
climbed  up  to  a  certain  natural  bridge  over  a  torrent  in  America,  and 
cut  his  name  on  it,  higher  than  any  man  had  ever  done  before.  But 
when  he  tried  to  come  down,  he  found  it  was  impossible,  the  only 
safety  for  him  was  to  keep  on  climbing  right  to  the  top.  '  So  it  is 
with  all  climbing  in  this  life,  there  is  no  going  down,  it  is  either 
climbing,  or  falling.'  Remember,  before  we  can  reach  the  top  of  any 
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thing  high  we  must  climb,  not  sit  at  the  bottom  and  wish.  Many  of 
our  greatest  men  began  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  with  no  advan 
tages,  and  plenty  of  difficulties,  but  they  were  climbers,  and  they  got 
to  the  top. 

II.  We  must  be  content  to  climb  step  by  step  as  men  climb  a 
ladder.  I  have  read  of  a  little  child  who  was  taken  to  a  great 
cathedral.  He  stood  on  the  marble  floor,  and  looked  up  with  wonder 
at  the  men  and  women  who  were  walking  in  a  gallery  round  the  great 
dome,  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  him.  How  did  they  ever  get 
there,  thought  the  child.  He  longed  to  get  there  too,  but  he  thought, 
*  It 's  too  high,  too  far  for  me.'  Then  the  child's  father  opened  a  door 
in  the  wall,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  led  him  through  it.  The 
child  saw  some  stone  steps  in  a  winding  staircase.  One  by  one  he  put 
his  feet  upon  the  steps,  and  presently  he  found  himself  in  the  gallery 
with  the  blue  dome  just  above  his  head,  and  the  floor  on  which  he 
had  stood  far  below.  He  had  come  all  the  way  step  by  step.  So. 
must  you  climb ;  let  Jesus  take  you  by  the  hand,  and  lead  you  on 
step  by  step.  H.  J.  WILMOT  BUXTON. 


The  Burning  of  the  Books. 

And  many  that  believed  came,  and  confessed,  and  shewed  their  deeds.  Many  of  them 
also  which  used  curious  arts  brought  their  books  together,  and  burned  them  before  all 
men :  and  they  counted  the  price  of  them,  and  found  it  fifty  thousand  pieces  of  silver. 
ACTS  xix.  1 8,  19. 

TIMES  have  changed.  People  nowadays  have  almost  as  much 
to  gain,  by  being  known  as  Christians,  as  once  on  a  time  they 
had  to  lose. 

But,  though  times  have  changed,  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  are 
as  true  to-day  as  they  were  in  the  first  ages  :  *  If  any  man  will  come 
after  Me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  daily,  and  follow 
Me.'  Sacrifice  and  self-denial  are  required  of  Christ's  followers  stilL 

We  have  even  now  entered  upon  that  solemn  season  in  which  these 
duties  are  specially  urged  upon  us.  And  Lent,  for  this  very  reason, 
is  unpopular  with  many,  who  dislike  to  be  reminded  of  duties  they 
would  rather  not  perform. 

I.  Let  me  ask  you  this  First  Sunday  in  Lent,  what  are  you  going  to 
give  up  ?  What  sacrifice  are  you  going  to  make,  in  time,  money, 
sleep,  labour,  for  Jesu's  sake,  for  the  good  of  others,  for  your  soul's 
health  ? 

All  through  Lent,  as  you  pass  from  scene  to  scene  of  the  blessed 
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life  of  temptation,  and  toil,  and  suffering,  till  Calvary  is  reached, 
the  Saviour  will  be  saying  to  you — 

'  This  have  I  done  for  thee  ; 
What  doest  thou  for  Me  ?  ' 

What  answer  are  you  going  to  make  ? 

And,  of  course,  I  have  been  speaking  thus  far  of  things  lawful,  and 
the  duty  of  denying  ourselves  even  in  these.  But  what  shall  I  say 
about  things  unlawful  and  sinful  ? 

II.  Look  again  at  that  scene  in  Ephesus.  Picture  it,  the  broad 
street,  the  crowded  thoroughfare,  the  burning  pile  of  evil  books. 
Listen  to  some  of  the  scoffers,  '  fools '  and  ( lunatics '  they  are  calling 
these  men  whose  conscience  God  has  awakened. 

But  the  air  is  purer,  the  city  healthier,  the  atmosphere  is  clearer, 
after  the  fire  has  done  its  work ;  even  as  London  was  after  the  great 
fire  had  burnt  out  the  lingering  plague,  and  purified  the  air. 

Young  men,  have  you,  literally,  burnt  your  bad  books  ?  If  you 
have  not,  then  do  so  the  moment  you  get  home.  Burn  them.  Do 
not  pass  them  on,  do  not  sell  them,  or  get  rid  of  them,  in  any  way. 
Those  books  are  only  fit  for  the  fire.  Go,  and  burn  them  ! 

Then  what  about  those  betting  books,  the  only  books  some  men 
ever  look  into,  the  only  '  books '  some  consider  worth  calling  by  the 
name.  Your  gain  is  another's  loss,  and  you  are  glad  of  that  other's 
loss.  Go  and  burn  your  betting  books,  and  your  gambling  records, 
and  you  will  never  regret  the  day  in  which  you  did  so. 

J.  B.  C.  MURPHY. 


The  Dual  Life  of  Man. 

Let  not  sin  therefore  reign  in  your  mortal  body.     ROMANS  vi.  12. 

A  GREAT  many  of  you  have  doubtless  read  a  little  story  which 
has  recently  attracted  much  notice.  It  is  the  tale  of  a  man 
who,  by  scientific  discovery,  had  learned  to  separate  his  life  into  two, 
to  disintegrate  his  own  individuality,  to  incarnate,  as  it  were,  into 
a  separate  existence,  a  distorted,  misshapen,  deceitful  being,  who  is  the 
concentration  of  all  that  is  evil  in  itself.  Having  made  this  discovery, 
he  can,  when  he  chooses,  assume  this  aspect  and  character,  and,  after 
indulging  all  that  is  corrupt  and  debased  in  his  nature,  can  return 
to  his  proper  shape,  which  is  that  of  a  man  respectable,  nay,  even 
honourable  and  beloved.  Thus  he  tries  at  once  to  indulge  and  to 
conceal,  to  gratify  and  repudiate  the  lower  nature,  to  do  all 
that  is  good  in  his  life  as  one  man,  and  all  that  is  vile  in  his  life 
as  another  man,  who  is  yet  the  same.  But  he  finds  that  the 
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more  often  he  tries  this,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  get  rid  of  his  wicked 
double,  and  to  resume  his  natural  aspect.  His  evil  nature  gains  with 
terrible  strides  upon  the  good ;  he  becomes  more  and  more  insepar 
ably  identified  with  his  evil  self.  At  first  it  is  only  by  painful  effort 
that  he  can  clothe  his  bad  nature  in  a  separate  personality,  but  it 
soon  becomes  fatally  easy ;  nay,  after  a  time  his  evil  nature  thrusts 
itself  into  being  against  his  will,  and  the  difficulty  is  not  to  individu 
alise,  but  to  get  rid  of  his  unnatural  being.  At  last  the  spell  wholly 
ceases  to  work ;  no  power  can  bring  the  man  back  to  what  he  natur 
ally  was.  In  shame  and  agony  he  is  disillusioned  of  the  guilty 
casuistry  with  which  he  strove  to  avoid  responsibility  for  the  viler 
acts  of  his  nature.  I  suppose  this  story  was  mainly  written  for  the 
sake  of  its  moral,  and  that  because  it  points  to  some  of  the  most 
solemn  facts  of  our  human  nature  it  contains  so  salutary  a  warning. 
A  somewhat  similar  conception  was  worked  out  from  an  opposite 
point  of  view  many  years  ago  by  an  American  writer  of  genius  in  his 
little  tale  of  William  Wilson.  William  Wilson  is  a  gay,  handsome, 
wealthy,  but  vicious  youth,  who  at  school  and  at  college,  and  all 
through  life,  is  constantly  encountering  another  person  of  his  own 
name,  and  in  many  respects  resembling  him,  whom  he  hates  and  in 
sults,  but  who  constantly  reappears  at  the  great  crises  of  his  life,  and 
always  to  rebuke  his  fallacies,  to  warn  him  against  his  temptations,  or 
to  expose  his  misdeeds.  But  the  collisions  between  the  two  gradually 
diminish  in  frequency,  until  at  last,  just  as  the  youth  is  on  the  point 
of  committing  the  worst  crime  of  his  life,  the  second  William  .Wilson 
again  appears,  and  the  young  man  rushes  upon  and  murders  this 
bearer  of  his  name  whose  presence  is  always  a  terror  and  a  shame  to 
him.  The  second  William  Wilson  is  but  an  allegorical  personifica 
tion  of  conscience  speaking  with  the  voice  of  our  better  self,  but  de 
spised,  resisted,  and  at  last  violently  slain  in  order  that  the  youth  or 
man  may  rush  into  perdition  headlong  and  unchecked. 

I.  I  need  these  illustrations  because  of  the  awful  moral  truth  which 
they  indicate  :  that  truth  is  the  double  identity  of  our  human  nature, 
the  fact  that  there  are  in  every  one  of  us  opposing  elements,  that  there 
live  within  us  an  Adam  and  a  Christ,  that  the  angel  has  us  by  the  hand 
or  the  serpent  by  the  heart.  Scripture  does  not  leave  unnoticed  this 
character  of  our  being :  '  When  the  evil  spirit  has  gone  out  of  a  man 
he  walketh  through  dry  places  seeking  rest  and  finding  none.  Then 
he  saith,  I  will  return  into  my  house  from  whence  I  came  out ;  and 
when  he  is  come  he  findeth  it  empty,  swept,  and  garnished.  Then 
goeth  he  and  taketh  with  himself  seven  other  spirits  more  wicked  than 
himself,  and  they  enter  in  and  dwell  there,  and  the  last  state  of  that  man 
is  worse  than  the  first.'  That  little  parable  is  the  history  of  a  human 
soul.  First  of  all  it  has  passed  from  innocence  under  the  dominion 
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of  one  evil  spirit,  of  one  besetting  sin.  Under  some  transient  influ 
ence  of  good  the  evil  spirit,  the  besetting  sin,  is  for  a  moment  driven 
forth,  but,  because,  alas,  no  new  and  divine  in-dwelling  has  been  in 
vited  to  take  up  the  place  it  has  vacated,  after  a  brief  deliverance  it 
sinks  into  a  frightful  relapse  from  lack  of  watchfulness  and  care. 

II.  Let  me  conclude  with  three  warnings,  as  important  as  any 
which  Lent  can  suggest  to  us. 

The  first  is  that  we  are  accountable  to  God  for  ourselves,  for  our 
whole  selves.  We  cannot  thus  disintegrate  our  individuality,  we 
cannot  claim  to  be  good  while  yet  we  habitually  do  evil,  we  cannot 
be  in  a  state  of  sin  and  yet  claim  to  be  in  a  state  of  grace.  Yet,  this 
is  the  self-deception  into  which  men  constantly  fall.  I  have  known 
men  addicted  to  drinking  seriously  describe  themselves  as  sober  and 
temperate ;  I  have  known  niggards  who  thought  themselves  bountiful, 
and  churls  who  supposed  themselves  to  be  courteous,  and  liars  who 
imagined  that  they  cared  for  the  truth ;  I  have  know  men  pose  as 
models  of  virtue  who  were  in  reality  steeped  in  vice :  as  the  king  said 
in  the  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  f  It  was  grand  to  hear  baby  Charles  laying 
down  the  guilt  of  dissimulation,  and  Steenie  lecturing  on  the  turpi 
tude  of  incontinence ! '  It  is  not  hypocrisy,  at  least  not  quite  con 
scious  hypocrisy ;  it  is  an  hypocrisy  which  men  conceal  from  them 
selves.  Men  do  not  usually  take  tnemselves  for  what  they  are ;  but 
they  take  themselves  for  what  they  once  were,  or  what  they  once 
meant  to  be,  or  what  they  might  have  been,  or  for  some  purely  non 
existent  ideal  of  their  past  selves.  The  real  John,  as  God  sees  him, 
is  very  unlike  the  world's  John,  or  his  own  ideal  John.  Men  desire 
to  stand  forth  in  the  eyes  of  others  as  though  they  were  fair  temples 
of  God ;  but  in  the  rear  of  that  temple,  and  all  around  it,  there  may 
sometimes  be  all  sorts  of  idol  shrines ;  and  it  is  in  those  dark  hidden 
places,  which  men  would  fain  conceal  the  existence  of  even  from  them 
selves,  that  all  the  evil  and  mean  work  of  their  lives  is  done.  When 
they  go  out,  like  Judas,  to  sell  their  Lord,  it  is  not  in  the  day-time ; 
it  is  in  the  night  of  their  own  self-deception.  And  yet,  as  a  man 
sometimes  unexpectedly  comes  across  a  mirror,  and,  seeing  the  reflec 
tion  of  himself  for  a  moment,  gazes  on  himself  as  other  people  see 
him,  so  sometimes  a  man  cannot  help  stumbling  quite  unexpectedly 
upon  his  real  moral  self.  Conscience  constantly  uplifts  a  torch  in  the 
darkness,  and,  pointing  to  some  guilty,  shrinking  wretch,  says :  '  That 
cowering  thing,  that  man  so  mean  in  life,  in  pocket,  in  opinions,  in 
habits,  that  secret  slanderer  with  his  mask  and  poisoned  dagger,  that 
betrayer  of  the  innocent  to  their  ruin,  it  is  not  another,  it  is  thou.* 
Ah  !  we  have  all  need  of  the  daily  prayer, 

'  God  harden  me  against  myself, 

My  hollowest  friend,  my  deadliest  foe  !  * 
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My  second  brief  warning  is  that  we  cannot  be  too  careful  what  we 
make  ourselves.  Even  the  feelings  which  might  be  honourable  and 
harmless  may  be  betrayed  by  excess,  or  by  neglect.  Honourable  pride 
may  sink  into  arrogant  defiance,  our  liberality  may  degenerate  into 
careless  indifferentism.  Our  passions  are  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and 
without  the  aid  of  Him  who  made  the  human  breast  we  cannot  say 
to  its  tide,  *  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther.'  And  if  there  is 
this  danger  in  our  highest  impulses,  what  must  there  be  in  the  lower  ? 
*  If  thou  hast  run  with  the  footmen  and  they  have  wearied  thee,  then 
how  canst  thou  contend  with  horses  ? ' 

Lastly,  as  we  feel  our  evil  habits  and  their  awful  mastery  over  us, 
so  by  the  grace  of  God  can  we  get  rid  of  our  worse  selves  altogether. 
When  the  young  prince  steps  between  his  mother  and  her  fighting 
soul,  when  she  turns  her  eyes  upon  the  black  and  grained  spots  of  her 
own  life,  she  cries  out  in  agony:  'O  Hamlet,  thou  hast  cleft  my 
heart  in  twain,1  and  he  replied,  *  O  !  throw  away  the  baser  part  of  it, 
and  live  the  purer  with  the  other  half.'  What  is  it  all  but  another 
form  of  the  constant  lesson  of  Scripture,  of  the  lesson  which  occurs 
again  and  again  in  these  our  Lenten  epistles — '  Put  off  concerning 
the  former  conversation  the  old  man,  which  is  corrupt  according  to 
the  deceitful  lusts,  and  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your  mind ;  and 
put  ye  on  the  new  man,  which  after  God  is  created  in  righteousness 
and  true  holiness ; ' '  If  ye  live  after  the  flesh  ye  shall  die,  but  if  ye 
through  the  Spirit  do  crucify  the  deeds  of  the  body  ye  shall  live.'  Do 
you  say  it  is  not  possible  ?  It  is  not  possible  by  our  own  unaided 
strength,  but  Christ  died  that  it  might  oe  more  than  possible  to  all 
who  trust  in  Him.  True  Christians  have  put  off  the  old  man  and  his 
deeds  by  Jesus  Christ ;  the  world  is  crucified  unto  them,  and  they 
unto  the  world.  They  that  are  Christ's  have  crucified  the  flesh  with 
the  affections  and  lusts ;  they  are  renewed  in  the  image  of  God.  In 
them,  the  old  self  is  conquered  indeed,  the  body  of  sin  is  destroyed,  so 
that  they  are  no  longer  the  slaves  of  sin ;  they  walk  in  newness  of 
life.  DEAN  FARRAR. 


The  Sorrow  of  the  World. 

The  sorrow  of  the  world  worJteth  death.     2  CORINTHIANS  viii.  10. 

WHEN  Dante  descends  to  the  Fifth  Circle  of  the  Inferno  he  finds 
there  a  black  and  loathsome  marsh  made  by  the  swarthy 
waters  of  the  Stygian  stream,  pouring  down  into  it,  dreary  and  turbid, 
through  the  cleft  which  they  have  worn  out  themselves.     And  there  in 
the  putrid  fen  he  sees  the  souls  of  those  whom  anger  has  ruined ;  and  they 
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are  smiting  and  tearing  and  maiming  one  another,  in  ceaseless,  sense 
less  rage.  But  there  are  others  there,  his  master  tells  him,  whom  he 
cannot  see,  whose  sobs  make  those  bubbles  that  he  may  mark  ever 
rising  to  the  surface  of  the  pool ;  others  plunged  further  into  the  filthy 
swamp ;  and  what  is  the  sin  that  has  thrust  them  down  into  that 
uttermost  wretchedness  ?  *  Fixed  in  the  slime  they  say :  "  Gloomy 
were  we  in  the  sweet  air,  that  is  gladdened  by  the  sun,  carrying  sullen, 
lazy  smoke  within  our  hearts,  now  lie  we  gloomy  here  in  the  black 
mire." '  '  This  hymn  they  gurgle  in  their  throats,  for  they  cannot 
speak  it  in  full  words.' 

Surely,  it  is  a  tremendous  and  relentless  picture  of  unbroken  sullen- 
ness  ;  of  wilful  gloom  that  has  for  ever  shut  out  light  and  love  ;  of 
that  death  which  the  sorrow  of  the  world  worketh. 

I.  ' The  sorrow  of  the  world.'  No  discipline  or  chastening  of  the 
soul ;  no  grief  that  looks  towards  God,  or  gropes  after  His  presence 
in  the  mystery  of  pain ;  no  anguish  that  even  through  the  darkness, 
ay,  and  even,  it  may  be,  through  the  passing  storms  of  bitterness  and 
impatience,  He  can  use  and  sanctify,  for  the  deepening  of  character, 
the  softening  of  strength,  the  growth  of  light  and  peace.  No ;  none  of 
these  :  but  a  sorrow  that  is  only  of  this  world,  that  hangs  in  the  low 
and  misty  air ;  a  wilful  sorrow  that  men  make  or  cherish  for  them 
selves,  being,  as  Shakespeare  says, ' as  sad  as  night  only  for  wanton 
ness.'  This  is  surely  the  inner  character  of  the  sorrow  of  the  world ;  this 
makes  its  essential  contrast  from  the  sorrow  that  could  be  divine ; 
the  sorrow  that  Christ  shared,  and  knows,  and  blesses ;  the  grief  with 
which  He  was  acquainted.  This  is  the  sorrow  that  worketh  death ; 
the  sorrow  that  the  great  poet  of  the  things  unseen  sets  close  by  anger. 
Let  us  try  to  think  about  it  for  a  little  while. 

The  sin  whose  final  issue,  in  those  who  wholly  yield  their  souls  to  it 
with  utter  hardness  and  impenitence,  Dante  depicts  in  the  passage 
which  I  have  quoted ;  the  sin  whose  expiation,  in  those  who  can  be 
cleansed  from  it,  he  describes  in  the  18th  canto  of  the  '  Purgatorio,' 
was  known  in  his  day,  and  had  been  known  through  many  centuries 
of  human  experience,  by  a  name  in  frequent  use,  and  well  understood. 
It  was  ranged,  by  writers  on  Christian  ethics,  on  the  same  level  with 
such  sins  as  hatred,  envy,  discord ;  with  pride,  anger,  and  vain-glory ; 
it  would  be  recalled  in  self-examination  by  any  one  who  was  taking 
pains  to  amend  his  life  and  cleanse  his  heart ;  it  was  known  as  promi 
nent  and  cruel  among  a  man's  assailants  in  the  spiritual  combat. 
Through  all  the  changeful  course  of  history  nothing,  I  suppose,  has 
changed  so  little  as  the  conditions  and  issues  of  that  combat ;  and  yet 
now  the  mention  of  this  sin  may  sound  strange,  if  not  unintelligible, 
to  many  of  us ;  it  seems  at  first  as  though  it  might  belong  essentially 
to  those  bygone  days  when  men  watched  and  fought  and  prayed  so 
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earnestly  against  it.  There  is  no  one  word,  I  think,  which  will 
perfectly  express  its  name  in  English.  But  we  know  that  the  devil 
has  no  shrewder  trick  than  to  sham  dead ;  and  so  I  venture  to  believe 
that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  look  somewhat  more  closely  at  a  temp 
tation  which  seems  to  be  now  so  much  less  feared  than  once  it  was. 

The  sin  of  '  Acedia,'  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  and  less  accurately 
written, ' Accidie,'  had,  before  Dante's  time,  received  many  definitions : 
and  while  they  agree  in  the  main,  their  differences  in  detail  show  that 
the  evil  was  felt  to  be  subtle  and  complex.  As  one  compares  the 
various  estimates  of  the  sin,  one  can  mark:  three  main  elements  which 
help  to  make  it  what  it  is,  elements  which  can  be  distinguished,  though 
in  experience,  I  think,  they  almost  always  tend  to  meet  and  mingle : 
They  are  gloom,  sloth,  and  irritation ;  tne  first  and  third  of  the  three 
seem  foremost  in  Dante's  thoughts  about  the  doom  of  '  Acedia ' ;  the 
second  comes  to  the  front  when  he  is  thinking  how  the  penitent 
may  be  cleansed  from  it  in  the  intermediate  state.  Gloom  and  sloth ; 
a  sullen,  heavy,  dreary  mist  about  the  heart,  chilling  and  darken 
ing  it,  till  the  least  thing  may  make  it  fretful  and  angry;  such 
was  the  misery  of  the  *  Accidiosus.'  So  S.  Augustine  is  quoted  as 
defining  the  sin  to  be  fastidiwm  interni  boni :  i  A  distaste  for  the 
soul's  good.'  S.  Gregory  the  Great  calls  it  'a  languid  dejec 
tion  of  body  and  soul  about  the  praiseworthy  exercise  of  virtues ' ; 
and  S.  Bernard,  'A  sluggishness  of  the  mind  that  cares  not  to  set 
about  good  works  nor  to  keep  them  up.'  And  so  too,  in  later  times, 
it  was  said  to  be  '  a  certain  sadness  which  weighs  down  the  spirit  of 
man  in  such  wise  that  there  is  nothing  that  he  likes  to  do ' ;  or  *  a 
sadness  of  the  mind  which  weighs  upon  the  spirit,  so  that  the  person 
conceives  no  will  towards  well-doing,  but  rather  feels  it  irksome.'  So 
Chaucer  also,  '  Accidie  or  slouth  maketh  a  man  hevy,  thoughtful, 
and  wrawe.  Envie  and  ire  maken  bitterness  in  heart,  which  bitter 
ness  is  mother  of  Accidie,  and  benimeth  (or  taketh  away)  the  love  of 
all  goodness.  Then  is  Accidie  the  anguish  of  a  troubled  heart.'  '  Of 
Accidie  cometh  first  that  a  man  is  annoyed  and  encumbered  to  do 
any  goodness,'  *  for  Accidie  loveth  no  business  at  all.'  Lastly,  let  me 
cite  two  writers,  who  speak  more  fully  of  the  character  and  signs  and 
outcome  of  the  sin. 

The  first  is  Cassian,  who  naturally  has  a  great  deal  to  say  about  it. 
For  all  the  conditions  of  a  hermit's  life,  the  solitude,  the  sameness, 
the  austerity,  the  brooding  introspection  in  which  he  lived,  made  it 
likely  and  common  that  this  should  be  his  besetting  sin  :  and  Cassian 
had  marked  it  as  such  during  the  years  which  he  spent  among  the 
solitaries  of  the  Egyptian  deserts.  In  that  book  of  his  Institutes 
which  he  devotes  to  it,  he  defines  it  as  weariness  or  anxiety  of 
heart,  a  fierce  and  frequent  foe  to  those  who  dwell  in  solitude ;  and 
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elsewhere  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  sin  that  comes  with  no  external  occasion, 
and  often  ana  most  bitterly  harasses  those  who  live  apart  from  their 
fellow-men.  There  is  something  of  humour  and  something  of  pathos, 
in  the  vivid  picture  which  he  draws  of  the  hermit  who  is  yielding  to 
Acedia.  How  utterly  all  charm  and  reality  fade  for  him  out  of  the 
life  that  he  has  chosen,  the  life  of  ceaseless  prayer  and  contemplation  of 
the  Divine  Beauty  ;  how  he  hates  his  lonely  cell  and  all  that  he  has  to 
do  there.  How  hard,  disparaging  thoughts  of  all  the  hermits  who  live 
near  it  crowd  into  his  mind.  How  he  cannot  sit  still,  or  read,  or  pray, 
or  do  anything  at  all.  How  much  he  dwells  on  the  good  he  might 
be  gaining  and  doing  anywhere  else  than  where  he  is.  And  then  he  feels 
very  tired,  and  very  hungry,  as  though  he  had  walked  ever  so  far,  or 
fasted  two  or  three  days,  and  he  strolls  restlessly  out  of  his  cell  and 
back  again,  and  wonders  why  no  one  comes  to  see  him,  and  why  the 
sun  is  setting  so  slowly ;  or  he  dwells  on  possible  excuses  for  going 
out  and  gossiping  until  it  appears  a  positive  and  urgent  duty ;  and 
so  he  idles  and  grumbles  till  the  dull  gloom  settles  down  over  heart 
and  mind,  and  all  spiritual  energy  dies  away  in  him. 

II.  It  occurs  to  one  at  once  that  this  misery  of  Acedia  lies  on  the 
border-line  between  the  physical  and  the  spiritual  life  ;  that  if  there 
is  something  to  be  said  of  it  as  a  sin,  there  is  also  something  to  be 
said  of  it  as  an  ailment.  It  is  a  truth  that  was  recognised  long,  by  S. 
Jerome,  and  Cassian,  and  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  expressly  discusses 
and  dismisses  this  objection  against  regarding  Acedia  as  a  sin  at  all. 
Undoubtedly,  physical  conditions  of  temperament  and  constitution, 
of  weakness,  illness,  harassing  weariness,  over- work,  may  give  at  times 
to  such  a  mood  of  mind  and  heart  a  strange  power  against  us ;  at 
times  the  forces  for  resistance  may  seem  frail  and  few.  It  is  a  truth 
which  should  make  us  endlessly  charitable,  endlessly  forbearing, 
and  considerate  and  uncritical  towards  others :  but,  surely,  it  is 
a  truth  that  we  had  better  be  shy  of  dwelling  on  and  using  for  our 
selves.  It  will  do  us  no  harm  to  overestimate  the  degree  in  which  our 
own  gloom  and  sullenness  are  voluntary ;  it  will  do  us  very  great 
harm  to  get  into  the  way  of  exaggerating  whatever  there  may  be  in 
them  that  is  physical  and  involuntary.  For  the  border-line  over 
which  Acedia  hovers  is,  practically,  a  shifting  and  uncertain  line. 
We  need  not  bring  speculative  questions  out  of  their  proper  place  to 
confuse  the  distinctness  of  the  practical  issue.  We  have  ample 
warrant,  by  manifold  evidence,  by  clear  experience,  for  being  sure  for 
ourselves  that  the  worth  and  happiness  of  life  depends  just  on  this : 
that,  in  the  strength  which  God  gives,  and  in  the  eagerness  of  His 
service,  the  will  should  ever  be  extending  the  range  of  its  dominion ; 
ever  refusing  to  be  shut  out  or  overborne  ;  ever  restless  in  defeat, 
ever  pushing  on  its  frontier.  Surely,  it  has  been  the  secret  of  some  of 
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the  highest,  noblest  lives  that  have  helped  the  world,  that  men  have 
refused  to  make  allowances  for  themselves;  refused  to  limit  their 
aspiration  and  effort  by  the  disadvantages  with  which  they  started, 
refused  to  take  the  easy  tasks  which  their  hindrances  might  seem  to 
justify,  or  to  draw  premature  boundaries  for  the  power  of  their  will. 
As  there  are  some  men  to  whom  the  things  that  should  have  been  for 
their  wealth  are  indeed  an  occasion  of  falling,  so  are  there  others  to 
whom  the  things  that  might  have  been  for  their  hindrance  are  an 
occasion  of  rising ;  who  going  through  the  vale  of  misery  use  it  for  a 
well,  and  the  pools  are  filled  with  water.  They  shall  go  from  strength 
to  strength ;  in  all  things  more  than  conquerors  through  Him  who 
loveth  them  ;  wresting  out  of  the  very  difficulties  of  life  a  more  accept 
able  and  glorious  sacrifice  to  lift  to  Him  ;  welcoming  and  sanctifying 
the  very  hindrances  that  beset  them,  as  the  conditions  of  that  part 
which  they,  perhaps,  alone  can  bear  in  the  perfecting  of  His  saints,  in 
the  edifying  of  the  Body  of  Christ.  And  in  that  day  when  every 
man's  work  shall  be  made  manifest,  it  may  be  found,  perhaps,  that 
none  have  done  Him  better  service  than  some  of  those  who,  all 
through  this  life,  have  been  His  ambassadors  in  bonds. 

III.  Lastly,  then,  let  me  speak  very  simply  of  three  ways  in  which 
we  may,  God  helping  us,  extend  and  reinforce  the  power  of  our  will 
to  shut  out  and  drive  away  this  wasteful  gloom,  if  ever  it  begins  to 
gather  round  us ;  three  ways  of  doing  battle  against  what  Chaucer 
vigorously  calls  this  rotten-hearted  sin  of  Accidie. 

In  the  first  place  it  will  surely  be  a  help  we  all  may  gain,  to  see 
more,  to  remember,  and  to  understand  more  of  the  real,  plain,  stub 
born  sufferings  that  others  have  to  bear ;  to  acquaint  ourselves  afresh 
with  the  real  hardships  of  life ;  the  trials  and  anxieties  and  privations, 
and  patience  of  the  poor ;  the  unfanciful  facts  of  pain  ;  *  for  blessed 
is  he  that  considereth  the  poor  and  needy:  the  Lord  shall  deliver 
him  in  the  time  of  trouble.'  It  is  one  part  in  the  manifold  privileges 
of  a  parish  priest's  life,  that  day  by  day  he  has  to  go  among  scenes 
which  almost  perforce  may  startle  him  out  of  any  selfish,  wilful  sadness. 

'  When  sorrow  all  our  heart  would  ask, 
We  need  not  shun  our  daily  task, 

And  hide  ourselves  for  calm  ; 
The  herbs  we  seek  to  heal  our  woe, 
Familiar  by  our  pathway  grow, 

Our  common  air  is  balm.1 

Of  old  it  was  thought  to  be  the  work  of  tragedy  that  the  spectator 
should  be  lifted  to  a  higher  level,  where  action  and  passion  are  freer 
and  larger ;  so  that  he  might  be  ashamed  to  go  home  from  the  con 
templation  of  such  sorrows  to  pity  or  alarm  himself  about  little 
troubles  of  his  own.  But  if  the  disasters  of  the  stage  could  teach 
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men  to  be  brave  and  quiet  under  trials  that  were  less  indeed,  but  still 
were  real,  how  much  more  should  that  great  ceaseless  tragedy  of  actual 
anguish  and  distress  that  day  and  night  goes  on  around  us,  rouse  and 
shame  us  all  out  of  the  idle,  causeless,  gloom  that  sometimes  hangs 
about  men's  hearts.  Those  are  very  noble  words  of  one,  who  in  our 
day,  has  frankly  and  faithfully  shared  with  the  world  his  own  pro 
found  experience  both  of  despondency  and  of  deliverance  :  *  Suffer  me 
not,  O  Lord,  suffer  me  not  to  forget  how  at  the  very  moment,  it  may 
be,  I  am  thus  playing  with  a  fantastic  grief,  it  is  actually  faring  with 
multitudes  of  my  fellows  many  times  better  and  truer  and  holier  than 
myself.  Think,  O  my  soul,  of  all  those,  the  mourners  who  have  sur 
vived  everything,  even  hope  itself,  the  incurables  who  pace  the  long 
halls  of  pain  in  the  vast  hospital  of  this  world;  its  deposed,  dis 
crowned,  and  disinherited,  for  whom  all  the  ornament  of  life  has  for 
ever  departed,  perhaps  by  their  own  fault,  perhaps  by  that  of  others, 
but  in  either  case  gone,  and  so  gone  that  it  never  can  come  back 
again ;  long  pain  the  road  by  which,  and  death  the  goal  to  which, 
they  must  travel.'  Surely  the  sin  of  Accedie  seems  most  hateful  and 
unmanly  in  the  presence  of  such  thoughts  as  these. 

There  is  another  very  safe  and  simple  way  of  escape  when  the  dull 
mood  begins  to  gather  round  us,  and  that  is  to  turn  as  promptly  and  as 
strenuously  as  we  can  to  whatever  work  we  can  at  the  moment  do.  If 
the  energy,  the  clearness,  the  power  of  intention  is  flagging  in  us,  if  we 
cannot  do  our  best  work,  still  let  us  do  what  we  can ;  for  we  can  always 
do  something :  if  not  high  work  then  low ;  if  not  vivid  and  spiritual 
work,  then  the  plain,  needful  drudgery.  Virgil's  precept  has  its  place 
in  every  way  of  life,  and  certainly  in  the  inner  life  of  all.  When  it 
is  dull  and  cold  and  weary  weather  with  us,  when  the  light  is  hidden, 
and  the  mists  are  thick,  and  the  sleet  begins  to  fall,  still  we  may  get 
on  with  the  work  which  can  be  done  as  well  in  the  dark  days  as  in 
the  bright,  work  which  otherwise  will  have  to  be  hurried  through 
in  the  sunshine,  taking  up  its  happiest  and  most  fruitful  hours. 
When  we  seem  poorest  and  least  spiritual,  when  the  glow  of  thankful 
ness  seems  to  have  died  quite  away,  at  least  we  can  go  on  with  the 
comparatively  featureless  bits  of  work,  the  business  letters,  the  mechan 
ism  of  life,  the  tasks  which  may  be  almost  as  well  done  then  as  ever. 
And  not  only,  as  men  have  found  and  said  in  every  age,  is  the  activity 
itself  a  safeguard  for  the  time ;  but  also,  very  often  I  think,  the  plainer 
work  is  the  best  way  of  getting  back  into  the  light  and  warmth  that  are 
needed  for  the  higher.  Through  humbly  and  simply  doing  what  we  can 
we  retrieve  the  power  of  doing  what  we  would.  It  was  excellent  advice 
of  Mr.  Keble's,  *  When  you  find  yourself  overpowered,  as  it  were,  by 
melancholy,  the  best  way  is  to  go  out,  and  do  something  kind  to 
somebody  or  other.' 
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But  there  is  yet  one  way  above  all  other  ways,  I  think,  in  which  we 
ought  to  be  ever  gaming  fresh  strength  and  freedom  of  soul  to  rise 
above  such  moods  of  gloom  and  discontent ;  one  means  by  which  we 
should  be  ever  growing  in  the  steadiness  and  quiet  intensity  of  the  joy 
of  love  ;  it  is,  the  serious  and  resolute  consideration  of  that  astound 
ing  work  of  our  redemption  which  the  love  of  God  has  wrought  at  so 
immense  a  cost.  It  is  strange,  indeed  it  would  be  inconceivable  if  it 
were  not  so  very  common,  that  a  man  can  look  back  to  Calvary,  and 
still  be  sullen ;  that  he  can  believe  that  all  that  agony  was  the  agony 
of  God  the  Son,  willingly  chosen  for  the  love  of  sinful  man,  and  still 
be  thankless  and  despondent.  Strange  that  he  should  be  sullen  still, 
when  he  believes  that  that  Eternal  and  Unwearied  Love  is  waiting 
even  during  the  hours  of  his  gloom  and  hardness,  waiting,  watching 
at  his  dull,  silent  heart,  longing  for  the  change  to  come,  longing  just 
for  that  turn  of  the  will  which  may  let  in  again  the  glad  tide  of  light, 
and  joy,  and  health.  Strange  that  any  one  should  be  able  to  think 
what  a  little  while  we  have  in  which  to  do  what  little  good  we  may 
on  earth,  before  the  work  is  all  sealed  up  and  put  aside  for  Judgment, 
and  yet  take  God's  great  trust  of  life,  and  wilfully  bid  the  heaven  b« 
dark  at  noon  and  wrap  himself  in  an  untimely  night  wherein  no  man 
can  work.  Strange,  most  strange,  that  any  one  should  believe  that 
this  world  is,  indeed,  the  place  where  he  may  begin  to  train  his  soul 
by  grace,  for  an  everlasting  life  of  love  and  praise,  and  joy  prepared 
for  him  in  sheer  mercy  by  Almighty  God,  and  still  be  sullen.  Ah, 
surely,  it  can  only  be  that  we  forget  these  things,  that  they  are  not 
settled  deep  enough  in  our  hearts,  that  in  the  haste  of  life  we  do  not 
think  of  them,  or  let  them  tell  upon  us.  For,  otherwise,  we  could 
hardly  let  our  hearts  sink  down  in  any  wilful  wanton  gloom,  or  lower 
our  eyes  from  the  glory  of  the  western  sky,  which  should  ever  brighten 
our  faces  as  we  press  towards  God ;  that  glory  which  our  blessed  Lord 
was  crucified  to  win  for  us,  that  glory  whither  the  high  grace  of  God 
the  Holy  Ghost  has  been  sent  forth  to  lead  us. 

DEAN  PAGET. 

Our  Calling. 

/  therefore,  the  prisoner  of  the  Lord,  beseech  you  that  ye  walk  worthy  of  the  vocation 
wherewith  ye  are  called,  with  aV  lowliness  and  meekness,  with  long-suffering,  forbear 
ing  one  another  in  love ;  endeavouring  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of 
peace.  EPHESIANS  iv.  1-3. 

LET  us  look  at  the  text  with  the  desire  to  find  in  it  some  indica 
tion  of  how  Lent  is  to  be  kept.     We  are  justified  in  choosing 
it  this  day,  for  it  breathes  so  strongly  the  same  spirit  as  the  Epistle 
for  the  Day. 
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I.  Now,   first,   we  turn  again  to  the  speaker,  'I  therefore,  the 
prisoner  of  the  Lord.'     An  offensive  word  at  once,  a  prisoner,  hi  a 
twofold  sense,  the  prisoner  of  the  Lord ;  the  prisoner  convicted  by  the 
world  of  the  offence  of  loving  the  Lord,  and  serving  Him  and  preach 
ing  Him ;  therefore  placed  literally  in  captivity  by  that  world  that 
could  not  abide  the  plain  and  honest  preaching  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.     The  prisoner  of  the  Lord  in  another  sense  :  belonging  to  the 
Lord,  led   captive  by  Him,  bound  to   Him;  but  how?    By  the 
strongest  of  all  bonds  to  a  noble  heart,  by  the  bond  of  love ;  called 
by  love,  he  embraced  that  service  which  is  perfect  freedom.     He  left 
for  ever  that  fancied  liberty  which  was  the  bondage  of  corruption. 
Again  the  servant  echoes  the  Master's  language.     The  Master  says  to 
those  who  declared  they  were  never  in  bondage  to  any  man,  *  Whoso 
committeth  sin  is  the  servant  of  sin ' ;  and  S.  Paul  repeats, '  Ye  were  the 
servants  of  sin,'  but  adds,  4  being  made  free  from  sin,  ye  became  the 
servants  of  righteousness.' 

This  prisoner,  then,  bound  by  the  iron  fetters  of  man  but  free  in 
spirit,  bound  by  the  fetters  01  grateful  and  adoring  love  to  Christ, 
appeals  still  to  the  world.  Such  as  he  is,  he  speaks  to  the  proudest, 
wealthiest,  highest  born ;  he  would  have  them  all  such  as  he  is,  except 
the  chain  of  his  worldly  captivity.  And  the  prisoner  once  spoke  to 
kings ;  now  he  speaks  to  all,  praying  you  to  '  bring  every  thought 
into  captivity  to  the  law  of  Christ.' 

II.  Praying  you.     Yes.     But  who,  permit  me  to  ask,  are  you  ? 
The  Epistles  of  S.  Paul  were  all  addressed  to  the  whole  Church,  the 
entire  body  of  professing  Christians  hi  each  town  or  place ;  and  they, 
whatever  the  shades  of  their  individual  character,  were  addressed  in 
virtue  of  their  baptismal  union  as  *  the  saints,'  *  the  called,'  '  the 
elect,'  'the  Church.'    Now  you,  as  baptized  men  and  women,  are 
called,  have  a  vocation ;  you  are  in  covenant  with  God ;  you  cannot 
be  as  those  who  have  not  been  so  received  by  Him. 

III.  Then  how  shall  we  appeal  to  you  but  hi  the  language  of  the 
text,  to '  walk  worthy  of  the  vocation  wherewith  ye  are  called.'    The 
Spartan  mother,  when  her  son  went  forth  to  join  his  country's  armies 
in  his  first  campaign,  said  simply  to  him,  '  Sparta  owns  you,  add 
honour  to  her ' ;  and  never  but  as  a  conqueror  did  that  son  return 
alive.     The  Church  of  Christ  owns  us;  how  far  do  we  adorn  the 
doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour  in  all  or  in  anything  ?    How  often  do 
we  return  day  after  day  to  the  shelter  of  our  Mother,  the  Church, 
stained  with  the  soils  of  flight ;  our  shield  of  faith  cast  away  to  aid 
our  hasty  retreat,  our  very  name  denied,  our  privileges  repudiated  ; 
the  vantage  ground  of  our  baptismal  calling  and  sacramental  grace 
denied  to  please  an  incredulous  world ;  everything  surrendered  but 
our  sins,  nothing  gained  but  shame !     And  then  we  come  here  !  and 
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we  go  forth  again,  after  a  service  scant  of  heart-devotion,  to  profess 
ourselves  again  *  attached  members,'  or  to  warble  about  '  our  beloved 
Church ' ;  forgetting  that  such  membership  or  such  love  is  in  reality 
a  pledge  to  be  faithful  unto  death ;  to  fight  manfully  under  Christ's 
banner  against  sin,  the  world,  and  the  devil ;  to  quit  ourselves  like 
men ;  to  be  strong  in  the  strength  of  Christ 

How,  in  a  word,  may  we  walk  worthy  of  the  vocation  wherewith 
we  are  called  ? 

In  all  lowliness  and  meekness, — Oh,  what  a  contrast !  What  a  con 
tradiction,  if  we  measure  things  by  the  world's  standard !  But  no 
contradiction  at  all  if  we  remember  that  we  are  not  servants  of  *  the 
Prince  of  this  world/  whose  darling  sin  is  pride,  but  followers  of  Him 
whose  vocation,  whose  calling,  is  'Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that  are 
weary  and  heavy  laden  .  .  .  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart.' 

G.  C.  HARRIS. 


VI.   ILLUSTRATIONS 

Temptation.  SATAN  will  seldom   come  to  a   Christian  with  a  gross 
s.  MATT.  iv.  temptation ;  a  green  log  and  a  candle  may  be  safely  left 
together :  but  bring  a  few  shavings,  then  some  small  sticks,  and  then 
larger,  and  you  may  soon  bring  the  green  log  to  ashes. 

WE  are  told  that  when  Ulysses  was  passing  by  the  coast  of  the 
Enchanted  Isle,  where  the  Sirens  lived  and  sang,  he  had  to  have  his 
ears  stopped  with  wax,  and  himself  bound  to  the  mast  of  the  ship, 
lest  he  should  wish  to  listen  to  their  song,  and  so  become  intoxicated 
with  pleasure,  and  never  get  beyond  that  shore,  as  had  been  the  case 
with  all  others. 

FREQUENT  conflicts  render  the  Christian  strong.  They  fit  preachers 
for  their  work — oratio,  meditatio,  tentatioftfaciunt  theologum. 

I  FIND  it  most  true,  that  the  greatest  temptation  out  of  hell  is  to 
live  without  temptations ;  if  my  waters  would  stand,  they  would  rot. 
Faith  is  the  better  for  the  free  air  and  the  sharp  winter  storm  hi  its 
face;  grace  withereth  without  adversity.  The  devil  is  but  God's 
master-fencer,  to  teach  us  to  handle  our  weapons. 

Temptation     REMEMBER  that  a  time  of  affliction  is  a  time  of  tempta- 

and  Affliction,  tion.     Satan  will  not  be  wanting  in  any  opportunity  or 

s.  MATT.  iv.     advantage  of  setting  upon  the  soul.     When  Pharaoh 
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heard  that  the  people  were  entangled  hi  the  wilderness,  he  pursued 
them.  And  when  Satan  sees  a  soul  entangled  with  its  distresses  and 
troubles,  he  thinks  it  is  his  time  and  hour  to  assault  it.  He  seeks  to 
winnow,  and  comes  when  the  corn  is  under  the  flail.  Reckon  there 
fore,  that  when  trouble  cometh,  the  prince  of  this  world  cometh  also, 
that  you  may  be  provided  for  him.  Then  is  the  time  to  take  the 
shield  of  faith,  that  we  may  be  able  to  quench  his  fiery  darts.  If 
they  be  neglected,  they  will  inflame  the  soul.  Watch,  therefore,  and 
pray,  that  you  enter  not  into  temptation,  that  Satan  do  not  represent 
God  falsely  unto  you.  He  that  durst  represent  Job  falsely  to  the 
All-seeing  God,  will,  with  much  more  boldness,  represent  God  falsely 
unto  us,  who  see  and  know  so  little.  Be  not  then  ignorant  of  his 
devices,  but  every  way  set  yourself  against  his  interposing  between 
God  and  your  souls,  in  a  matter  which  he  hath  nothing  to  do  with. 
Let  not  this  makebate  by  any  means  inflame  the  difference. 

Temptation  VERY  strikingly  do  the  gospels  illustrate  for  us  our  danger, 
and  Prayer.  anc[  ^he  daily  value  of  this  petition.     At  about  the  same 
s.  MATT.  »v.  ^me  strong  temptation  came  to  our  Lord,  to  Peter,  and  to 
Judas  Iscariot.     It  came  to  our  Lord ;  but  the  tempter  found  nothing 
in  Him,  no  point  of  vantage.     It  came  to  Peter,  secure  as  he  thought 
himself  from  its  attacks;    heedless,  therefore,   and  unwatchful,   he 
entered  into  temptation  and  fell ;  the  tempter  found  something  in 
him,  and  used  his  opportunity.     Temptation  came  also  to  the  un 
happy  traitor,  and  carried  all  before  it,  the  tempter  entered  into  him, 
ana  made  him  his  prey. 

Temptation  HE  forced  Him  not ;  he  touched  Him  not ;  only  said, 
and  Holiness.  <  Cast  Thyself  down ' :  that  we  may  know,  whosoever 

s.  MATT.  iv.  obeyeth  the  devil,  casteth  himself  down ;  for  the  devil 
may  suggest,  compel  he  cannot. 

The  Tempter.  BEHIND  temptation  and  evil  there  is  here  recognised  the 
s.  MATT.  iv.  baneful  agency  of  a  personal  tempter,  an  evil  one.  Our 
great  writers  of  fiction  invariably  have  a  demon  in  human  character 
plotting  the  ruin  of  a  hero  or  heroine ;  but  whose  malevolent  designs 
are,  as  a  rule,  thwarted  by  a  counteracting  good  agency.  And  this, 
to  those  who  see  below  the  surface  of  things,  is  true  to  life.  The 
Holy  Scriptures  tell  the  children  of  God  that  they  have,  in  a  fallen 
spirit,  an  unscrupulous  foe,  who  is  the  father  of  lies  :  ( Your  adversary 
the  devil,  who  goeth  about  as  a  roaring  lion,  seeking  whom  he  may 
devour ; '  the  calumniator  of  God,  and  of  all  that  is  good  ;  the  accuser 
of  the  brethren,  whose  assaults  they  must  encounter,  with  whom  they 
will  have  to  wrestle,  against  whom  they  must  watch  and  pray ;  ana, 
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in  order  to  withstand  and  resist  him  successfully,  they  must  arm 
themselves  with  the  panoply  of  God.  And  this  prayer,  to  be  de 
livered  from  evil,  is  a  cry  to  '  the  Stronger  than  the  strong,'  for  help 
in  an  unequal  contest ;  to  the  *  Advocate  with  the  Father,1  for  His 
interposition  on  our  behalf ;  to  the  *  Good  Shepherd,'  to  deliver  His 
sheep  from  the  teeth  of  the  destroyer  and  '  to  save  them  to  the  utter 
most,1  both  of  peril  and  of  need. 

Inheriting  the  BISHOP  BURNET  treated  with  most  distinguished  regard 
Earth.        such  clergy  in  his  diocese  as  were  eminent  for  their 
3  COR.  vi.  10.     piety  and  most  attentive  to  the  souls  of  their  people. 
One  of  these  had  frequently  expressed  the  importance  of  well  under 
standing  our  Lord's  meaning  in  the  Beatitudes  and  of  this  in  parti 
cular,  '  Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth.'    Many 
anxious  inquiries  yet  left  this  clergyman  unsatisfied  in  his  mind  of  the 
just  and  true  explanation. 

In  this  state  of  mind  he  happened  in  a  morning's  walk  to  observe 


a  very  wretched-looking  hovel,  and  walking  towards  it  he  heard,  to 
his  surprise,  a  voice  of  joyous  praise.  He  looked  in  at  the  window, 
and  saw  a  poor  woman  with  a  piece  of  black  bread  and  a  cup  of 
water  before  her.  With  her  eyes  lifted  up  to  heaven,  she  was  re 
peating  the  words,  '  All  this,  and  Jesus  Christ  too !  All  this,  and 
Jesus  too  ! '  The  clergyman  here  learnt  that  they  who  inherit  this 
earth  are  they  who  possess  Jesus  Christ. 

Temptation.  IN  temptation  to  sin,  if  you  wish  for  victory  take  to 

S.  MATT.  iv.    flight. 

Temptation  CHRIST  is  no  sooner  out  of  the  water  of  baptism  than 
follows  graces,  jje  is  in  the  fire  of  temptation ;  whence  we  learn  that 

s.  MATT.  iv.  great  manifestations  of  the  love  of  God  are  usually 
followed  with  great  temptations  from  Satan  (S.  Matthew  iv.  1). 

Temptation  the  NONE  can  be  crowned  unless  he  conquer,  nor  conquer 
road  to  glory.    unless  ne  fight,  nor  fight  unless  he  have  enemies  and 
s.  MATT.  iv.     temptations  (2  Tim.  ii.  3-5 ;  S.  James  i.  2). 

True  Fasting.  OUR  fasting  should  be  accompanied  with  abstinence  from 
s.  MATT.  iv.  evil ;  we  must  fast  from  our  passions  and  vices :  without 
this,  bodily  fasting  is  unprofitable.  Take  heed  that  you  make  not 
your  fasting  to  consist  only  in  abstinence  from  meats.  True  fasting  is 
to  refrain  from  vice.  Tear  in  pieces  all  your  unjust  obligations. 
Pardon  your  neighbour.  Forgive  him  his  trespasses.  Fast  not  to  stir  up 
strife  and  contention.  You  eat  no  flesh,  but  you  devour  your  brother 
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(S.  Matt,  xxiii.  14).  You  drink  no  wine,  but  you  cannot  refrain 
from  doing  injury  to  others.  You  wait  till  night  to  take  your  repast, 
but  you  spend  all  the  day  at  the  tribunal  of  the  judges.  Woe  be  to 
you,  who  drink  without  wine.  Anger  is  a  kind  of  inebriation,  which 
does  no  less  trouble  the  mind  than  real  drunkeness  (Isa.  Iviii.  4-11 ; 
Jer.  xiv.  12 ;  S.  Mark  ii.  18). 

Craftiness  of  WHEN  Satan  first  comes  to  tempt,  he  is  modest,  and 
the  Devil.      ^fa  bu|.  a  mtle.    He  digs  about  and  loosens  the  roots 
s.  MATT.  iv.      Qf  fafth,  and  then  the  tree  falls  the  easier  on  the  next 
gust  of  temptation. 

Persistency  of  THE  enemy  of  man's  salvation  deems  it  no  small  tor- 
the  Devil.  ment  to  abandon  his  suffering  victim,  and  the  longer  he 
s.  MATT.  iv.  j^  na(j  pOssessiOIlj  tne  more  reluctant  is  he  to  quit 

(S.  Mark  ix.  21). 

The  Lord  will  THE  celebrated  Richard  Boyle,  Earl  of  Cork,  who  rose 
provide.  from  a  humble  station  hi  life  to  the  highest  rank,  and 
GENESIS  xxu.  x+  p^ged  through  strange  and  trying  vicissitudes,  used 
these  words  as  his  motto,  and  ordered  them  to  be  engraved  on  his 
tomb :  *  God's  providence  is  my  inheritance.' 
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I.  COMPLETE  SERMON 

The  Distinguishing  Message  of  the  Gospel 

And  Jesus  put  forth  His  hand  and  touched  him,  saying,  I  will,  be  thou  clean. 
S.  MATTHEW  viii.  3. 

HE  words  were  spoken  to  a  leper,  and  they  were  the 
very  last  words  that  any  one  save  He  who  spoke  them 
would  ever  have  dreamed  of  saying  to  a  man  that 
was  a  leper.  Most  men,  if  they  had  spoken  to  him 
at  all,  would  have  bidden  him  keep  his  distance. 
Some  few,  perhaps,  with  tenderer  hearts,  might 
have  flung  to  him  a  word  or  two  of  passing  pity. 
One  here  and  there  might  have  bestowed  an  alms 
on  him  or  suggested  to  him  some  remedy  for  the  alleviation  of  his 
sufferings.  But  not  one  would  ever  for  a  moment  have  thought  of 
saying  to  him,  4  Be  thou  clean.1  It  was  left  for  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
to  say  this  to  the  poor  wretch  who  lay  at  His  feet,  and  cried  to  Him 
for  mercy.  '  Be  thou  clean,'  He  said.  The  words  might  have  been 
words  of  mere  advice  counselling  him  to  betake  himself  to  the  best 
remedies  in  the  hope  that  perhaps  by  the  diligent  use  of  them 
cleansing  might  some  day  come.  The  words  might  have  been  mere 
words  of  encouragement  as  if  He  would  say  to  him,  f  Do  not  give 
way  to  despair,  hope  for  the  best,  be  of  good  cheer.  Perhaps,  after 
all,  one  day  you  shall  go  to  the  priest,  and  he  shall  pronounce  you 
clean.'  Or  the  words  might  have  been  mere  words  of  fanaticism 
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assuming  a  power  to  heal  which  could  only  have  mocked  the  misery 
which  it  could  not  remove.  But  the  words  in  the  lips  of  Jesus  meant 
none  of  those  things.  They  were  words  of  real  authority  and  un 
questioned  power.  They  were  the  expression  of  mysterious  virtue 
which  then  and  there  went  forth  from  the  Speaker  and  in  an  instant 
made  the  leper  whole.  ( Immediately  his  leprosy  was  cleansed.' 

What  are  we  to  think  of  one  who  could  speak  with  power  like  this  ? 
As  we  listen  to  His  words  there  rises  up  before  us  the  outline  of  a 
great  example  to  be  followed.  I  do  not  mean  now  the  example  of 
compassion  and  love.  Jesus  did  most  truly  pity  and  most  truly  love 
the  leper,  and  the  words  that  He  spoke  to  him  sparkle  with  the  light 
of  His  divinity  and  love,  and  the  example  of  His  love  is  that  which 
beckons  us  all  to  follow  it.  This  is  plain  enough  on  the  surface  of 
the  story.  But  there  is  another  example  set  to  us  which  is  often 
times  overlooked.  The  words  of  Jesus  not  only  express  the  tenderest 
pity  for  the  sufferer,  but  they  likewise  express  His  abhorrence  of 
the  disease  which  made  him  suffer.  The  disease  was  foul  and  horrible, 
and  in  the  same  breath  in  which  He  pronounced  deliverance  to  the 
sufferer  He  likewise  pronounced  His  ban  upon  the  disease.  '  Be  thou 
clean '  means  not  only,  *  I  abate  thy  sufferings,'  but  it  means  likewise 
'  I  hate  thy  disease.' 

Does  not  this  inner  thought  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  discover  itself  to 
us  as  we  mark  His  life  and  actions  while  He  was  here  upon  earth  ? 
There  was  no  need  for  Him  to  select  the  sick  and  the  diseased  and 
the  possessed  of  devils  as  the  material  through  which  He  should  dis 
play  His  almighty  power  and  accredit  Himself  as  the  Son  of  God. 
If  He  simply  wanted  to  display  His  power  He  might  have  turned  the 
mountains  upside  down  or  dried  up  the  great  ocean,  or  blotted  out  the 
sun  from  the  sky.  And  if  it  was  love  that  was  the  only  motive  that 
impelled  Him,  then  He  might  have  set  Himself  to  staunch  all  those 
gaping  wounds  of  humanity  that  are  made  by  sorrows  that  are  tenfold 
worse  than  the  pain  of  any  disease.  But  no.  He  will  face  sickness 
and  He  will  do  battle  with  disease,  and  if  men  are  to  have  proofs  of 
almighty  power  they  should  see  them  here.  By  the  touch  of  His  hand, 
by  the  word  of  His  mouth,  by  the  great  unseen  virtue  going  forth 
from  His  person  He  will  attack  and  crush  and  kill  disease.  Surely 
He  must,  then,  have  abhorred  the  disease  against  which  He  waged 
such  constant  warfare.  Was  it  that  the  human  body  seemed  to  Him 
so  sacred  a  thing  that  He  could  not  bear  the  thought  that  disease 
should  invade  and  injure  and  torture  it  ?  Was  it  that  He  saw  in  all 
diseases  what  certainly  He  tells  us  He  saw  in  one,  the  handiwork  of 
Satan  ?  He  said  that  Satan  had  bound  that  poor  bent  woman  for 
eighteen  years,  and  that  He  loosed  her  from  the  chain  with  which 
Satan  had  bound  her.  Did  He  mean  when  He  said  this  that  all 
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disease  is  the  handiwork  of  Satan,  which  God  permits  him  to 
employ  ?  and  can  that  be  the  reason  that  He  Himself  was  never  sick, 
that  Satan  had  no  power  to  touch  His  sacred  Body  with  disease. 
We  cannot  say  for  certain  that  it  was  so,  but  if  it  was  so,  it  is  an 
explanation  to  us  at  once  of  that  divine  abhorrence  of  disease  which 
He  so  often  displayed,  and  which  He  showed  when  He  said  to  the 
leper,  '  Be  thou  clean.' 

But  what  of  example  can  there  be  to  us  in  this  ?  The  mind  of 
Christ  is  to  be  the  mind  of  Christ's  followers.  If  it  was  His  mind  to 
wage  war  upon  disease  it  is  to  be  the  mind  of  His  people  too.  If  in 
His  abhorrence  of  disease  He  said  those  words  tp  the  leper,  *  Be  thou 
clean,'  He  means  us  to  say  similar  words  too,  and  it  is  possible  for 
us  to  say  it,  and  to  say  these  words  with  power.  Every  single  in 
dividual  who  refuses  to  indulge  to  excess  the  cravings  of  his  body  at 
the  expense  of  and  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  health;  every  one  who  by 
temperance  and  moderation  and  self-restraint  does  what  he  can  to 
defend  his  body  from  the  attacks  of  disease ;  every  doctor  who  care 
fully  studies  his  science  with  the  view  of  fighting  disease ;  every  com 
munity  which  builds  and  maintains  its  hospitals  in  order  to  help  the 
poor  in  their  warfare  against  disease ;  every  governing  body  which 
pays  attention  to  drainage  and  ventilation  and  pure  water ;  every 
landlord  who  takes  care  that  the  dwellings  out  of  which  he  draws  his 
rents  should  not  be,  as  too  often  they  are  allowed  to  be,  nests  in  which 
disease  is  bred,  all  these  in  their  measure  and  degree  are  taking  up 
Christ's  words  and  following  Christ's  example  and  saying,  *  Be  thou  clean.' 
They  are  bidding  defiance  to  disease,  not  with  the  almighty  power  of 
the  Son  of  God,  but  yet  with  a  power  that  is  real  and  true.  They 
are  following  the  example  which  our  Master  set  when  at  every  turn 
He  dealt  His  blows  at  disease.  Modern  philanthropy  has  stolen 
some  of  its  best  watchwords  from  the  Christianity  which  it  so  often 
repudiates.  The  enthusiasts  of  sanitary  science  do  not  know  often 
times  that  they  have  learned  their  lessons  from  Him  who  said,  '  Be 
thou  clean.' 

But  then  when  Christ  said  those  words  He  not  only  pointed  out 
one  direction  in  which  He  would  have  his  disciples  follow  His  great 
example,  but  He  likewise  taught  to  us  the  great  deep  spiritual  truths 
which  concern  us,  every  one.  It  was  a  leper  to  whom  He  spoke  these 
words,  and  leprosy  was  God's  own  picture  of  the  soul's  sore  disease  which 
we  call  by  the  name  of  sin.  And  when  Jesus  said  to  the  leper,  '  Be 
thou  clean '  and  by  His  divine  power  made  the  leper  clean,  it  is  a 
revelation  to  us,  a  most  blessed  revelation,  of  how  the  cleansing  of 
the  soul  can  be  brought  about. 

What  do  we  mean  by  the  cleansing  of  the  soul  ?  We  were  singing 
in  the  hymn  at  the  beginning  of  this  service  those  well-known  words 
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of  prayer,  that  the  blood  of  Jesus  might  be  the  '  double  cure  *  to 
cleanse  from  the  '  guilt  and  power '  of  sin.  And  when  we  speak  of 
the  cleansing  of  the  soul  we  mean  first  of  all  most  certainly  the  re 
moval,  the  cleansing  away,  of  the  guilt  that  attaches  to  every  human 
soul  by  reason  of  sin.  And  there  is  no  need  of  any  preacher  to  set  about 
proving  that  there  is  no  human  power  that  can  release  the  soul  from 
guilt.  You  cannot  undo  the  acts  which  fasten  guilt  upon  you.  God 
Himself  cannot  do  that.  You  cannot  make  amends  for  the  sins  of 
which  you  have  been  guilty.  You  have  no  sufficient  means  of  doing 
it,  you  have  no  adequate  excuse  to  plead  for  the  sins  which  have  made 
you  guilty,  you  have  not  good  deeds  enough  to  counterbalance  if  that 
were  possible  the  sins  of  which  you  have  been  guilty.  We  have  no 
power  to  help  ourselves.  That  is  our  condition ;  a  condition  which 
left  to  itself  would  make  us  absolutely  hopeless.  It  was  the  con 
dition  of  the  leper  as  he  lay  before  Christ.  But  when  the  voice  of 
Jesus  said  to  him,  'Be  thou  clean,'  immediately  his  leprosy  was 
cleansed.  And  we  are  meant  to  learn  the  stupendous  lesson  that  the 
Son  of  God  was  manifested,  and  that  He  lived  and  died  that  death 
upon  the  Cross  on  purpose  that  He  might  say  to  the  leprous  soul,  '  Be 
tnou  clean.1 

And  He  does  say  it.  He  said  it  again  and  again  with  His 
living  lips  when  He  was  here  upon  earth.  He  said  it  to  the  poor 
man  that  lay  before  Him  sick  of  the  palsy,  *  Son,  be  of  good  cheer,  thy 
sins  be  forgiven  thee.'  He  said  it  to  the  poor  daughter  of  shame  as 
she  wept  and  covered  His  feet  with  her  tears.  He  said,  *  Her  sins 
which  are  many  are  forgiven  her.'  He  has  said  it  over  and  over  again 
down  through  the  ages,  through  the  ministry  of  His  Church.  He  has 
said  it  doubtless  to  many  among  yourselves.  To  every  one  who  comes 
to  Him  seeking  it  with  the  leper's  intensity  and  earnestness  He  will 
always  say,  as  He  said  to  Him,  '  Be  thou  clean.' 

And  when  He  says  it  He  means  that  the  guilt  is  to  be  cleansed 
away.  But  that  is  not  all  that  the  cleansing  of  the  soul  means. 
That  cleansing  of  guilt  is  conditional  upon  the  other  cleansing  which 
we  express  by  the  word  repentance,  and  the  thought  is  meant  to  be 
constantly  before  our  souls  through  this  season  of  Lent,  and 
especially  as  the  time  draws  near  to  that  day  when  we  shall  be 
summoned  to  stand  beneath  the  Redeemer's  Cross.  And  by  re 
pentance,  of  course,  we  do  not  mean  mere  sorrow  and  regret  for  sin. 
Who  would  not  feel  sorrow  and  regret  for  sin  when  he  is  smarting 
for  its  consequences  ?  Nor  does  it  mean  a  mere  groaning  under  the 
burden  of  sin,  nor  the  mere  longing  to  be  free  from  it.  But  it  does 
mean  the  actual  forsaking  of  it,  and  nothing  less  than  or  short  of 
that.  Forsake  it,  I  hear  some  one  say,  how  can  that  be  possible  ? 
It  has  grown  up  with  me,  it  has  twined  itself  into  my  very  being, 
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it  is  part  of  my  nature,  it  is  part  of  myself.  To  forsake  it  is  to 
cut  my  very  self  in  twain.  The  thing  is  impossible,  and  if  that  is  what 
repentance  means  I  know  not  how  to  repent.  Such  is  the  thought 
of  many.  Forsake  it,  says  another  man — yes.  I  will  give  it  up, 
I  will  turn  my  back  upon  it  by  the  strength  of  my  will,  by  the 
determination  of  my  effort  it  shall  be  forsaken.  Ah,  it  is  easier 
said  than  done,  as  many  a  man  has  found  out.  The  strength  of 
his  will,  the  determination  of  his  effort  has  all  gone  down  into  the 
dust  before  the  mighty  power  of  an  old  temptation.  It  is  easy  to 
promise,  easy  to  resolve,  easy  to  make  a  few  first  efforts,  but  to  do 
the  thing  and  to  forsake  our  sins  needs  a  power  outside  of  ourselves 
altogether.  Men  sometimes  speak  as  if  nothing  in  the  world  were 
easier  than  to  repent.  They  call  it  the  turning  over  of  a  new  leaf, 
as  if  it  could  be  done  as  easily  as  turning  over  the  page  of  a  book. 
These  are  exhorted  to  repent  in  a  single  moment  as  though  the 
whole  moral  being  could  be  in  an  instant  swung  round  into  the 
opposite  direction  as  easily  as  the  body  can  be  turned  upon  the  heel. 
But  any  man  or  woman  who  has  ever  entered  into  conflict,  serious 
and  earnest,  with  one  single  besetting  sin  will  have  learned  soon 
enough  their  own  weakness  and  their  own  helplessness,  and  have 
found  out  that  repentance  is  impossible  to  a  man  or  a  woman  left 
to  themselves.  And  yet  repentance  is  that  to  which  we  are 
exhorted  and  is  therefore  possible  to  us.  The  same  divine  voice 
which  spake  with  power  to  the  leper  and  set  him  free  from  his 
leprosy,  speaks  also  to  the  sinful  soul  and  can  set  it  free  from  the 
dominion  of  its  sin.  Jesus  was  exalted  that  He  might  give  repen 
tance,  and  upon  the  soul  that  seeks  it  and  longs  to  have  it  He 
is  ready  to  bestow  it,  and  to  say  to  the  soul,  *  Be  thou  clean ' 
And  there  are  thousands  to-day  who  can  testify  that  the  power 
of  Christ  has  set  them  free  from  their  sins  and  enabled  them  to  be 
victorious  over  their  temptations. 

And  remember,  that  it  is  this  cleansing  of  repentance  which 
is  the  one  sure  guarantee  of  the  cleansing  of  pardon.  How 
do  you  know  that  God  has  forgiven  you  your  sins?  How 
can  you  know  it?  You  may  think  it  to  be  true,  you  may 
hope  it  to  be  true.  Your  stirred  emotions  may  persuade  you  that 
it  is  true.  But  to  know  of  a  certainty  that  God  has  delivered 
you  from  the  dominion  of  your  sin,  that  the  divine  voice,  *  Be  thou 
clean,'  has  stopped  and  turned  back  and  healed  the  disease  that  was 
corrupting  your  whole  being,  that  is  God's  own  unmistakeable 
dominion  ;  that  He  has  said  likewise  to  your  guilt,  *  Be  thou  clean,' 
that  He  has  cleansed  and  pardoned  even  you  for  the  sake  of 
Him  who  died  for  your  sins  upon  the  Cross.  That  is  the  great 
distinguishing  message  of  the  gospel  of  our  Redeemer.  It  has 
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nothing  to  say  if  it  does  not  offer  to  us  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins. 
It  does  offer  it  to  us  with  the  voice  of  Christ  Himself,  with  the  voice 
of  His  inspired  Apostles,  with  the  continued  voice  of  His  Church 
all  down  the  ages.  The  voice  of  Christ  still  says  to  us, '  Be  of  good 
cheer,  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee';  and  He  says  it  upon  the  one 
condition  which  can  never  be  left  out  of  sight,  that  thou  art  ready 
and  willing  and  anxious  to  forsake  thy  sins ;  and  when  it  is  true 
and  when  thy  penitence  is  sincere  and  when  the  sacrifice  of  thy 
penitence  is  offered  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  then  comes  the  voice, 
with  the  very  music  of  heaven,  'Be  of  good  cheer,  thy  sins  be 
forgiven  thee.'  P.  F.  ELIOT. 


II.  OUTLINES  ON  THE  EPISTLE 

Our  Consecration  the  Will  of  God. 

This  is  the  will  of  God,  even  your  sanctification.      i  THESSALONIANS  iv.  3. 

E  will  first  endeavour  to  grasp,  by  the  help  of 
Scripture,  the  idea  of  sanctification. 

We  find  the  word  applied  in  Scripture  to 
things,  and  to  persons. 

We  find  the  earliest  example  of  it  in  the 
second  chapter  of  the  Bible.  It  is  ap  plied  there 
to  the  seventh  day.  God  *  sanctified '  it.  In 
the  second  book  of  the  Bible  we  find  it  applied 
to  a  mountain,  on  which  God  manifested  His  presence  to  a  rescued 
nation.  We  find  it  applied,  later  on,  to  the  Tabernacle,  which  was 
the  central  point  of  the  religion  of  Israel ;  to  the  altar,  which  was  the 
central  point  of  the  typical  and  prophetical  system ;  to  the  temple, 
afterwards,  and  its  appendages,  which  were  the  more  permanent  forms 
of  the  ritual  institutions  of  Sinai. 

It  is  quite  plain,  from  these  instances,  that  the  idea  of  sanctification 
is  consecration.  It  is  impossible  that  a  moral  or  spiritual  change 
can  pass  over  a  day,  which  is  a  division  of  time — or  a  mountain, 
which  is  a  piece  of  nature — or  a  building,  which  is  a  thing  made 
with  hands.  Appropriation  to  God  is  always  the  essence  of  sancti 
fication. 

We  pass  on  to  persons.  And  we  find  the  term  sanctificatioa 
applied  to  the  official  setting  apart  of  priests  and  prophets,  whom 
God  has  ordained  to  be  His  servants  and  His  ministers  amongst  a 
population  not  thus  distinguished  and  separated.  Sometimes  we  find 
that  population  itself  described  as  sanctified,  in  contradistinction  to  a 
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world  of  idolatry  and  heathenism.  Still  it  is  the  appropriation,  it  is 
the  stamping  with  God's  image  and  superscription,  which  is  the 
point  of  the  sanctification. 

Sometimes,  and  here  we  reach  the  very  text  itself,  sanctification 
is  the  progressive  realisation,  in  spirit  and  conduct,  of  the  one  all- 
embracing  consecration  last  spoken  of.  Not  a  change  of  nature,  but 
an  increasing  and  brightening  presence,  in  the  individual  soul,  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  in  all  His  divine  offices,  unto  transfiguration  of  character 
and  transformation  of  life.  At  last,  that  complete  and  entire  identi 
fication  of  the  will  of  the  man  and  the  will  of  his  God,  which  is  the 
goal,  the  arrival,  the  heaven,  of  the  redeemed  and  justified  and 
sanctified.  *  Blessed  are  they  which  do  (here)  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness:  for  they  shall  be  filled.'  That  is  the  consecration 
consummated  in  glory. 

II.  It  is  quite  true  that  there  are  special  foes  of  this  consecration 
— and  that  the  verse  before  us  is  imbedded  in  warnings.  It  would 
be  a  ruinous  error,  to  dream  of  the  ideal  and  neglect  the  practical. 
To  say,  e  If  I  look  upward,  if  I  try  to  enter  into  my  sonship,  if  I  call 
on  God,  in  a  vague  general  way,  to  assist  and  to  perfect  me,  that  is 
enough.  Particular  faults,  special  sins,  neither  make  nor  mar  the 
spiritual  condition.  Let  me  live  above  sense  and  time,  and  by  a 
spiritual  communion  with  the  Father  of  my  spirit — and  of  course  I 
shall  either  conquer  day  by  day  in  detail,  or,  if  I  do  not  conquer,  I 
shall  not  greatly,  not  utterly,  fall.'*  This  is  Antinomianism.  This  is 
the  perversion  and  parody  of  the  thing  spoken.  The  warfare  is  one 
of  detail.  It  is  the  actual  temptation,  to  do  or  not  to  do,  of  this 
moment,  which  is  my  business  and  my  battlefield.  Only  we  say  that 
sanctification  is  a  far  higher,  deeper,  nobler,  more  illustrious  thing, 
than  the  mere  doing  or  the  abstaining,  in  particulars.  A  man  might 
be  moral,  might  be  useful,  might  be  self-denying,  and  yet  have  no 
drop  in  him  of  the  chrism  and  no  spark  of  the  consecration.  There 
are  sins  which  make  special  havoc  of  the  consecration.  They  are  those 
sins  of  which  S.  Paul  speaks  in  this  context,  in  this  paragraph,  taken 
from  his  earliest,  simplest,  most  practical,  epistle,  sins  which  directly 
divide  the  allegiance  and  sully  the  loyalty,  which  put  the  creature, 
most  visibly,  in  the  place  of  the  Creator,  and  fill  God's  temple,  the 
soul,  with  foul  and  filthy  idols.  It  is  well  that  S.  Paul,  that  our 
Lord  Himself,  should  so  distinctly,  so  solemnly,  warn  us  of  the  in 
compatibility  of  these  sins  with  gospel  grace.  '  God  hath  not  called 
us  unto  uncleanness,  but  unto  holiness :  he  therefore  that  despiseth, 
despiseth  not  man,  but  God,  who  hath  also  given  unto  us  His  Holy 
Spirit ' — that  Spirit  of  grace  and  of  consecration,  who  may,  by  any 
one  of  us,  even  after  receiving  Him,  be  so  sinned  against  as  to  be 
sinned  away. 
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*  For  this  is  the  will  of  God,  even  your  sanctification.1  Inexcusable, 
if  this  be  so,  the  faint-hearted  or  the  intermitted  prayer — as  though 
God  heard  not  or  heeded  not !  I  pass  from  man  to  man  along  these 
aisles  and  these  benches,  and  I  say  to  one  and  to  another,  Have  you 
aught  to  say  against  this  saying  ?  You  say  you  have  not  found  it 
true.  You  say  too  truly  that  you  are  not  sanctified.  But  the  word 
of  God  bids  me  ask  again,  Have  you  tried  it  to  the  uttermost  ?  have 
you  prayed  as  if  God  heard  ?  Have  you  '  proved  Him  herewith,1  by 
the  promise  and  by  the  revelation — Thou  wiliest  my  sanctification — 
work  then  in  me  to  will  and  to  do  ?  DEAN  VAUGH AN. 


III.  OUTLINES  ON  THE  GOSPEL 

The  Fight  of  Faith  between  Jesus  and  the  Canaanitish 

Woman. 

Then  Jesus  went  thence,  and  departed  unto  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  And 
behold,  a  woman  of  Canaan  came  out  of  the  same  coasts,  and  cried  unto  Him,  saying, 
Have  mercy  on  me,  0  Lord,  thou  son  of  David ;  my  daughter  is  grievously  vexed 
with  a  devil.  S.  MATTHEW  xv.  21-28. 


HEN  we  speak  of  a  fight  of  faith  between  Jesus 
and  the  Canaanitish  woman,  we  mean  by  it — 
to  explain  it  shortly  beforehand — that  both  the 
Saviour  and  the  Canaanitish  woman  had,  each 
on  their  own  account,  with  reference  to  each 
other,  to  endure  a  fight  of  faith;  and  it  is 
certainly  true  that,  according  to  outward  ap 
pearances,  the  faith  of  the  one  came  into  collision 
with  that  of  the  other,  and  that  each  of  them  could  only  save  his 
faith  by  the  destruction  of  the  faith  of  the  other. 

This  fight  was  the  more  fierce  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the 
two  faiths.  The  Lord  Himself  testified  of  the  woman,  '  O  woman, 
great  is  thy  faith ' ;  and  we  shall  be  convinced  in  the  sequel  that  His 
own  faith  was  not  less  great. 

His  fight  was  a  fight  of  the  obedience  of  faith.  This  was  one  of 
the  trials  in  which,  *  though  He  were  a  Son,  yet  learned  He  obedience 
by  the  things  which  He  suffered ;  and  being  made  perfect,  He  became 
the  author  of  the  eternal  salvation  unto  all  them  that  obey  Him1 
(Heb.  v.  8,  9).  No  one  but  the  Saviour  knew  with  such  undoubted 
clearness  and  certainty  of  conviction  in  every  single  moment  what  to 
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do  and  what  to  leave  undone.  As  He  did  nothing  according  to  His 
own  will,  but  depended  entirely  in  all  things  upon  the  direction  and 
guidance  of  His  heavenly  Father,  as  His  Father  never  left  Him  alone, 
because  He  did  always  those  things  that  pleased  Him  (S.  John  viii. 
29),  so  all  that  He  did  and  left  undone  was  a  doing  or  leaving  of 
obedience ;  and  indeed  as  He  knew  the  will  of  His  heavenly  Father 
through  faith,  just  as  we  also  know  it,  it  was  a  doing  and  leaving  of 
the  obedience  of  faith. 

It  was  true,  indeed,  that  Jesus  and  the  Father  were  inseparably 
One,  and  that  the  Father's  ways  and  thoughts  were  always  His ;  but 
for  this  reason  circumstances  might  often  arise,  in  which  His  human 
and  sensitive  heart,  under  deep  pain,  not  of  unbelief  and  doubt,  but 
of  love;  was  forced  to  sacrifice  His  feelings  and  wishes  of  pity  to  the 
will  of  His  heavenly  Father,  which  He  only  recognised  through  faith 
— but  through  this  with  the  greatest  clearness  and  certainty — as  the 
will  of  a  higher  love. 

Such  a  case  now  arose.  The  heart  of  the  Saviour  said  yea  and 
amen  to  the  request  of  the  Canaanitish  woman.  But  yet  the  Father 
had  not  shown  Him  this  work  to  do,  and  therefore  it  was  entirely 
decided  for  Him  that  He  must  not  follow  the  impulses  of  His  own 
heart. 

In  the  case  now  before  us,  this  is  particularly  apparent.  Without 
a  special  command  from  the  heavenly  Father  to  grant  the  mother  her 
request,  Jesus  could  not  think  of  it ;  for  the  general  instruction  which 
He  had  received  from  the  Father  entirely  excluded  the  Canaanitish 
woman,  as  a  heathen,  from  His  assistance ;  only  an  express  exception 
of  the  Father  could  grant  it  to  her. 

He  acted  in  this  case  according  to  this  principle,  however  it  might 
break  His  heart.  So  holy,  so  manly,  so  entirely  free  from  weakness 
and  effeminacy  was  His  love.  And  we  will  not  forget  that  it  is  so 
still.  To  do  the  will  of  His  Father — that  is,  the  will  of  the  highest 
love — is  the  noblest  work  of  His  love,  far  nobler  than  any  other 
which  now  springs  from  the  noblest  sources  of  human  emotions  and 
feelings.  We  also  will  learn  to  love  with  such  holy  earnestness  and 
obedience,  with  such  deep  humility  and  self-denial,  however  great 
may  be  the  fight  of  faith  which  it  costs  us. 

Now,  the  conflict  between  these  two  fighters  of  the  faith  arose 
quite  naturally  and  unavoidably.  The  Saviour,  who  dared  not 
disregard  the  will  of  His  heavenly  Father,  cannot  grant  the  woman 
her  request,  and  is  obliged,  with  all  the  power  of  His  obedience  of 
faith,  to  defend  Himself  more  and  more  against  all  the  armed  force 
of  her  demands.  The  Canaanitish  woman,  on  the  other  hand,  did 
not  dare  to  allow  her  faith  to  waver,  however  violently  it  might  be 
attacked ;  she  was  obliged  to  fight  with  Him,  even  unto  death,  and 
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with  all  her  efforts  to  endeavour  to  drive  Him  from  His  obedience  of 
faith. 

A  strange  and  heart-rending  conflict !  How  can  it  end  otherwise 
than  with  the  fall  of  the  sorely  tried  woman  ?  Or  will  not  God  find 
a  means  by  which  the  two  combatants  may  attain  a  glorious  victory  ? 
The  second  part  of  our  meditation  furnishes  the  answer. 

II.  We  see,  then,  the  two  fighters  of  faith  still  standing  opposite 
each  other  well  armed ;  all  turns  on  this  one  point.  Oh,  well  may 
both  have  been  of  good  courage.  The  woman's  faith  had  steadfastly 
endured  the  last  storm,  and  now  the  Father  from  heaven  threw  light 
upon  the  mystery  by  His  Spirit.  Instead  of  being  terrified  at  the 
Lord's  answer,  the  Canaanitish  woman  found  in  it  the  strong  anchor 
of  her  faith  ;  and  she  is  joyful  and  delighted  that  she  for  her  faith 
has  won  a  word  from  the  Lord.  Truly  from  this  woman's  soul  has 
the  Apostle  written  :  *  If  any  man  draw  back,  my  soul  shall  have  no 
pleasure  in  him.  But  we  are  not  of  them  that  draw  back  unto  per 
dition  ;  but  of  them  that  believe  to  the  saving  of  the  soul '  (Hebrews 
x.  38,  39).  '  Truth,  Lord ;  yet  the  dogs  eat  of  the  crumbs  which  fall 
from  their  masters'  table.' 

The  Saviour  had  now  decided.  He  now  recognised  clearly  the 
drawing  of  the  Father,  of  which  He  testifies  :  *  No  man  can  come  to 
Me,  except  the  Father  which  hath  sent  Me  draw  him '  (S.  John  vi. 
44).  We  may  have  learnt  much  to-day  from  this  poor  woman.  He 
who  does  not  know  what  faith  is,  can  see  it  in  her  plainly.  Before 
all  we  may  learn  from  her  to  bear  ourselves  well  in  attacks  of  faith 
and  fights  of  faith ;  and,  as  Luther  says,  *  come  back  and  learn,  with 
strong  faith  in  God's  word,  to  place  and  keep  the  deep  and  blessed 
Yea  under  and  above  the  Nay,  and  to  justify  God  in  His  judgment 
against  us.  Thus  shall  we  conquer,  and  take  Him  in  His  own 
words.'  R.  ROTHE. 


Christ's  Silences. 

But  He  answered  her  not  a  word.     S.  MATTHEW  xv.  23. 

/'"CHRIST,  we  see,  had  His  limitations,  His  moods  of  sternness,  and 
\^  His  defeats.  His  limitations,  imposed  upon  Him  by  His 
Father,  recognised  and  accepted  by  Him  in  unquestioning  dutifulness, 
are  instructive  in  two  ways.  They  indicate  in  a  striking  and  impres 
sive  fashion  that  mighty  and  indisputable  fact  of  the  divine  sover 
eignty,  which  crosses  and  perplexes  and  even  disappoints  us  at  every 
turn  of  life,  which  we  can  neither  deny,  nor  evade,  nor  resist,  and 
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which,  if  it  should  fill  some  of  us  with  unspeakable  thankfulness  for 
the  blessings  it  has  brought  to  us,  to  others  is  the  unfathomable  pro 
blem  of  a  clouded  righteousness.  '  I  am  not  sent  but  unto  the  lost 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.'  That  was  enough  for  Him,  and  He  ac 
cepted  it :  His  Father  would  presently  justify  Himself  before  the 
world.  Of  course  the  limitation  of  His  ministry  to  the  Jews  meant 
the  loss  of  it  to  the  Gentiles,  but  '  shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the 
earth  do  right  ? ' 

He  had  His  moods  of  sternness.  Let  us  confess  that  in  His  pathetic 
history  there  is  at  first  something  which  distresses  us  almost  to  pain. 
If  we  were  to  be  silent  to  each  other  as  the  Lord  was  silent  to  that 
poor  troubled  mother,  and  then  speak  with  the  abruptness  with  which 
He  addressed  her,  a  great  deal  of  self-control  might  be  needed  to  pre 
vent  its  being  intolerable,  and  an  immense  kindness  afterwards  to  wipe 
it  from  the  heart.  But  the  Lord  knew  His  purpose  and  her  nature. 
A  hesitating  or  superficial  pity  might  have  marred  a  life-long 
blessing ;  in  the  woras  of  the  prophet :  *  For  a  small  moment  have  I 
forsaken  thee,  but  with  everlasting  kindness  will  I  have  mercy  on 
thee.'  In  truth,  His  love  was  too  strong,  too  deep,  too  holy,  to  have 
anything  of  softness  or  weakness  about  it :  it  bruised  that  it  might 
heal,  it  waited  that  it  might  double  itself,  and  the  gift  was  worth 
waiting  for. 

This  defeat  was  the  victory  which  the  fulness  of  His  own  grace  en 
abled  her  to  win  from  His  love.  Faith  which  can  remove  mountains 
can  overcome  God.  It  is  indeed  the  grace  of  God  in  man  conferred 
for  the  purpose  by  God.  Christ  wondered  at  it,  and  then  suffered 
her  to  claim  from  Him  whatever  she  desired,  *  O  woman,  great  is 
thy  faith,  be  it  unto  thee  even  as  thou  wilt ! '  so  '  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  sufFereth  violence,  and  the  violent  take  it  by  force.1 

*  He  answered  her  not  a  word.'  On  the  divine  silences  I  wish  to 
speak  now.  History  is  full  of  them,  the  Bible  is  full  of  them,  personal 
experience  is  full  of  them.  Most  of  us  here  know  them  to  their  cost ; 
also,  I  doubt  not,  to  their  blessing.  To  observe  the  varieties  of  them, 
to  discover  the  meaning  of  them,  to  recognise  the  wisdom  of  them, 
and  to  secure  the  blessing  of  them,  is  to  go  a  very  long  way  in 
fathoming  the  counsels  of  God.  There  are  questions  which  God  re 
fuses  to  answer,  and  there  are  questions  which  He  consents  to  answer, 
and  for  these  questions  light  is  to  be  gained  from  this  conduct  of 
Christ.  The  questions,  or  some  of  them,  which  Christ  did  not  answer 
then,  and  will  not  answer  now,  are  dishonest,  or  presumptuous  or 
speculative,  or  controversial. 

1.  He  will  not  answer  dishonest  questions,  by  which  I  mean  ques 
tions  put  in  an  insincere  spirit,  or  with  a  judgment  and  purpose 
already  matured,  or  with  no  intention  of  obedience,  or  with  motives 
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which  may  not  bear  the  divine  scrutiny,  or  in  an  almost  insolent 
frivolousness. 

'Light  half-believers  of  our  casual  creeds, 

Who  never  deeply  felt  nor  clearly  will'd, 
Whose  insight  never  has  borne  fruit  in  deeds, 

Whose  vague  resolves  have  never  been  fulfilled  ; 
....  For  whom  each  year  we  see 

Breeds  new  beginnings,  disappointments  new, 
Who  hesitate  and  falter  life  away 
And  lose  to-morrow  the  ground  won  to-day. ' 

When  the  Pharisees  demanded  a  sign  He  refused  it.  Was  He  not 
Himself  all  the  sign  that  they  could  require  ?  When  the  High  Priest 
said  unto  Him,  'Answerest  thou  nothing?'  He  held  His  peace. 
When  Pilate  asked  Him,  '  Hearest  Thou  not  how  many  things  they 
witness  against  Thee  ? '  He  answered  him  not  a  word.  *  When  Herod 
saw  Jesus  he  was  exceeding  glad,  and  he  questioned  with  Him  in  many 
words,  but  He  answered  him  nothing.'  This  was  partly  in  mercy,  for 
it  might  have  been  only  to  increase  then*  condemnation ;  partly  in 
judgment,  for  the  seared  heart  must  be  treated  as  it  deserves ;  partly 
in  dignity — could  the  Son  of  God  consent  to  amuse  the  vacant 
moments  of  a  vicious  king  ?  Yes,  and  there  are  many  who  even  now 
come  to  Christ  with  what  they  call  their  questions,  neither  knowing 
what  they  want,  nor  quite  clear  that  He  has  it  to  give  them,  either 
too  shallow  to  be  really  in  earnest,  or  too  worldly  to  consent  to  part 
with  but  one  bauble  for  the  love  of  God.  There  is  no  voice ;  all  is 
darkness  and  silence,  He  answers  them  not  a  word ;  and  it  must  be 
admitted,  they  do  not  much  care. 

II.  There  are  presumptuous  questions,  which  ought  not  to  be  asked, 
for  they  can  never  be  answered — questions  which  skirt  the  mysterious 
borderland  between  sense  and  spirit,  between  the  visible  and  invisible 
worlds;  questions  on  which  neither  of  the  three  great  revelations 
vouchsafed  to  man  in  Scripture  and  conscience  and  nature  casts  one 
gleam  of  light ;  questions  for  which  science,  properly  so  called,  has 
nothing  but  an  unspeakable  disdain,  and  religion  a  solemn  indigna 
tion.  The  spirit-world,  with  its  invisible  multitudes,  its  unguessed 
capacity,  its  unknowable  occupations,  is  deliberately  shut  off  from  us 
by  an  impenetrable  curtain  of  darkness.  To  strive  to  peep  into  that 
world  when  we  please,  and  to  filch  its  secrets,  and  to  converse  with 
its  inhabitants,  and  to  discover  what  they  do,  and  think,  and  feel,  by 
any  mechanical  jugglery  such  as  that  which  seems  to  fascinate  many, 
whose  faith  is  not  strong  enough  to  confess  a  living  God,  but  whose 
superstition  is  base  enough  to  desire  communion  with  the  dead,  is  to 
my  mind,  at  least,  a  far  more  shocking  and  melancholy  phenomenon 
than  the  corrupt  animalism  of  Mormons,  comes  nearer — if  there  ia 
anything  worse  in  it — to  devil-worship  than  anything  we  have  lately 
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seen  in  Western  Christendom.  To  suppose  for  one  moment  that  He 
who  has  the  keys  of  death  and  Hades  would  permit  spirits  in  disci 
pline  to  break  their  captivity  merely  to  gratify  the  inquisitive  caprices 
of  a  handful  of  triflers,  is  a  grave  insult  to  His  divine  Majesty ;  and 
He  is  not  more  likely  to  spare,  for  the  same  unworthy  reason,  the 
saints  who  see  His  face  and  sing  His  praise.  Of  the  invisible 
forces  of  the  evil  spirits,  their  number,  their  variety,  their  activity, 
their  permitted  liberty,  we  know  hardly  anything,  but  we  are 
sure  of  this,  if  we  are  in  any  sense  Christians,  that  they  too 
have  limits  which  they  cannot  transgress,  and  boundaries  which  they 
may  not  pass  over.  One  hardly  knows  whether  to  smile  with  con 
tempt,  or  to  denounce  with  indignation  what,  if  it  is  only  a  folly,  is  a 
very  horrible  folly,  if  it  is  a  sin  is  a  very  ghastly  sin  indeed.  It  is 
not  a  pastime  to  be  safely  played  at.  No  reverent  Christian  heart 
should  risk  what  may  seem  a  fantasy  or  experiment  of  science  to  do 
dishonour  to  the  kingdom  and  supremacy  of  Christ.  Christ  will  not 
answer  a  word  to  audacious  attempts  of  this  kind  to  force  the 
barriers  He  has  so  mercifully  imposed  on  us.  If  there  does  seem  to 
be  an  answer — and  I  fear  to  provoke  a  smile  by  hinting  the  possibility 
of  it — it  must  be  either  the  impudent  fraud  of  a  designing  charla 
tanism,  or  the  awful  voice  of  one  whose  works  the  Son  of  God  took 
flesh  to  destroy. 

There  are  speculative  questions  which  Christ  will  not  answer.  One 
day  His  disciples  asked  Him :  *  Lord,  are  there  few  that  be  saved  ? ' 
He  replied :  '  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate,  for  many,  I  say 
unto  you,  shall  seek  to  enter  in,  and  shall  not  be  able.'  The  most 
profound  and  reasonable  and  melancholy  and  pressing  of  all  ques 
tions  no  doubt  is  this :  *  How  was  it  that  when  God  saw  that  His 
world  was  good  and  fair,  and  had  made  man  in  His  own  image,  and 
had  placed  them  there  to  inhabit  it,  evil  was  permitted  to  come  in  and 
spoil  that  beautiful  joy?'  And  the  most  honest,  even  if  it  is  the 
most  helpless  and  disappointing,  answer  to  give  is  just  this, — *  We 
cannot  tell.'  The  Bible  does  not  profess  to  explain  how  evil  came 
into  the  world.  It  here  and  there  only  drops  hints  about  it.  It 
does  tell  us  that  it  is  to  be  overcome  with  good,  and  that  Christ  took 
flesh  to  do  battle  with  it ;  and  that  we  are  to  help  Him  in  the  battle, 
and  that  at  last  all  shall  be  reconciled,  and  the  mystery  cleared,  and 
death  conquered,  and  good  all  in  all. 

-  III.  And  once  more,  there  are  controversial  questions  which  He 
will  not  answer,  for  it  might  be  hurtful  for  us  if  they  were  answered. 
It  might  deprive  us  of  a  wholesome  discipline  for  diffidence  and 
charity.  When  the  disciples  asked  the  Lord,  'Wilt  Thou  at  this 
time  restore  again  the  kingdom  of  Israel  ? '  He  distinctly  declined  to 
give  them  an  answer :  *  It  is  not  for  you  to  know  the  times  and  seasons, 
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which  the  Father  hath  kept  in  His  own  power.'  And  that  answer  is 
a  key  to  other  questions  of  great  interest,  of  real  importance,  and 
about  which  we  are  sometimes  tempted  to  think  that,  had  we  been 
told  but  a  little  more,  much  hot  controversy,  and  much  perilous 
division,  and  much  weakening  of  strength  in  the  face  of  the  enemy 
might  have  been  spared  to  the  Church  of  God.  If,  for  instance,  but 
one  clear  direction  had  been  given  about  the  baptism  of  infants,  there 
would  have  been  no  opportunity,  or,  as  others  would  put  it,  no  excuse 
for  a  separate  body  of  Christians  to  whom  the  ordinance  that  we 
Churchmen  love  is  felt  to  be  an  unreal  and  even  a  superstitious  thing. 
If  in  the  very  important  matter  of  Church  government  we  had  been 
enabled  to  gather,  not  only  from  logical  inference,  and  not  only  from 
historical  continuity,  the  rule  or  order  most  pleasing  to  God,  and 
edifying  for  man,  but  from  a  distinct  sentence  of  Christ's,  the  three 
last  centuries  of  Church  history  might  have  been  spared  many  a  rent 
and  tear  in  the  robe  of  outward  unity;  many  a  blow  and  wound 
aimed  by  hot  and  even  venomous  tongues  from  brother  at  brother, 
and  by  saint  at  saint,  might  also  have  been  spared  us.  The  Head  of 
the  Church  has  thought  differently.  He  sees  further  than  we  see,  He 
looks  deeper  than  we  look.  It  is  not  for  us  to  scan  His  purposes ;  it 
is  for  us  to  accept  His  discipline.  If  we  go  to  His  word  to  justify 
ourselves  in  arraigning  honest  brethren  who  differ  from  us  and  con 
demn  them,  He  answers  not  a  word.  When  we  learn  from  His 
silence  to  decide  modestly,  to  tolerate  generously,  to  judge  kindly, 
and  to  love  sincerely,  while  firmly  holding  our  own  convictions,  His 
voice  is — and  grace  goes  with  it — '  Peace  be  unto  you.' 

IV.  Among  the  questions  He  consents  to  answer  are  these,  and 
they  are  very  practical,  and  we  do  not  always  appreciate  His  answers. 
They  are  questions  about  pain  and  about  duty  and  about  truth. 
There  was  a  man  blind  from  his  birth,  and  the  disciples,  regarding  him 
with  a  wondering  pity,  asked  the  Lord  who  had  sinned,  this  man  or 
his  parents,  that  he  was  born  blind  ?  They  felt,  as  we  are  apt  to 
feel  now,  that  affliction  of  that  kind  must  have  the  nature  of  punish 
ment  about  it,  and  that  all  who  suffer  have  deserved  their  suffering. 
The  Lord's  answer  is  most  instructive :  '  Neither  hath  this  man 
sinned,  nor  his  parents1 — in  the  sense  they  put  upon  it — *  but  that 
the  works  of  God  might  be  made  manifest  in  him.'  Pain,  we  see,  is 
an  opportunity  from  God  to  men  of  glorifying  God  by  patience  and 
unselfishness  and  cheerfulness  and  power  of  discipline  through  pain. 
We  have  seen  this  continually  in  others,  and  some  day  others  may  see 
it  in  us.  As  man's  life  draws  towards  its  sunset  a  chill  must  often  fall 
on  what  we  call  our  happiness,  through  failing  health  and  vanishing 
duty,  and  friends  departing,  and  the  dull  opaque  years  that  have  no 
pleasure  in  them. 
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Then  is  the  time  to  show  that  we  can  trust  and  bear  and  hope  and 
pray  ;  that  we  can  love  God,  not  only  for  what  He  has,  but  for  what 
He  is  ;  that  He  is  kind,  not  only  when  He  gives  but  when  He  takes 
away.  If  the  final  discipline  of  the  last  years  is  the  school-time  for 
Paradise  it  is  also  the  working  of  the  works  of  God  in  the  lessons  it 
teaches  to  others  who,  maybe,  could  have  learned  in  no  other  way. 
Those  who  stand  by  us  and  wait  on  us  should  be  helped  to  discover 
as  no  books  could  teach  them,  that  the  life  *  hid  with  Christ  in  God,1 
when  all  active  service  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  has  its  lesson  of  real 
heroism,  and  its  revelation  of  the  unchanging  pity.  There  may  be 
much  uselessness  in  the  restless  goings  to  and  fro  of  well-meaning 
philanthropy ;  nothing  so  glorifies  God,  or  manifests  His  presence  as 
the  quiet  and  even  joyful  sufferings  of  His  helpless  saints. 

He  will  answer  us  about  truth  in  a  degree  which  we  must  appre 
ciate,  and  by  methods  which  we  must  accept,  and  on  conditions  which 
we  must  observe.  His  promise  is  not  to  impart  truth  to  us  instantly 
or  entirely  or  infallibly — if  such  a  thing  were  possible — but  by  His 
Spirit  to  show  us  the  way  into  truth,  and  to  leave  us  there  to  find  it 
for  ourselves.  The  laws  of  thought  cannot  be  repealed  for  any  school 
of  learners,  or  for  any  department  of  truth — they  are  unchanging  and 
universal ;  nor  will  He  help  us  to  truth,  if  we  choose  to  despise 
human  aids  or  refuse  to  learn  from  our  brethren,  or  think  study 
superfluous  and  books  a  fatigue.  Also  there  are  moral  conditions  to 
intellectual  progress.  *  If  any  man  will  do  His  will,  he  shall  know  of 
the  doctrine.''  Christianity  distinctly  declines  to  be  proved  first  and 
practised  afterwards.  Its  practice  and  its  proof  go  hand  in  hand,  and 
its  real  evidence  is  its  power. 

To  conclude :  of  this  let  us  be  perfectly  sure,  that,  whatever  may 
be  Christ's  silences  to  those  who  deserve  them,  He  is  never  silent  to 
those  who  seek  His  salvation  and  crave  His  grace,  and  bear  His  cross, 
and  trust  His  love.  It  is  easier  for  the  sun  to  fall  from  the  sky  than 
for  the  Saviour  to  be  hard  or  cold  or  indifferent  to  the  humblest  soul 
that  really  waits  for  Him.  For  a  moment  He  may  seem  to  be  on  a 
mountain,  far  away  in  the  darkness,  while  we  are  tossed  in  the  storm ; 
it  is  night  and  Jesus  is  not  with  us,  but  the  faintest  cry  of  alarm  or 
distress  reaches  Him  while  He  offers  His  intercession  for  us;  He 
hastens  to  us,  though  in  a  shape  we  do  not  always  recognise,  and  in  a 
way  that  we  cannot  instantly  understand.  Yet,  whether  He  comes 
walking  on  the  water  over  the  midnight  sea,  or  hails  us  from  the 
shore,  wearied  with  thankless  toil,  or  from  the  grave-side  speaks  to  us 
while  the  tears  blind  Him,  it  is  no  longer  true  of  Him,  it  cannot  be, 
that  He  answers  not  a  word.  The  silence  is  broken  and  the  voice 
whispers,'  *  It  is  I,  be  not  afraid,'  and  there  is  a  great  calm. 
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Faith  Triumphant  over  Refusal. 

But  He  answered  her  not  a  word.     S.  MATTHEW  xv.  23. 

THE  Gospel  for  this  day  shows  our  Saviour  in  an  unwonted  char 
acter.  For  once  the  Good  Physician  seems  to  be  unwilling  to 
heal.  And  yet  this  is  the  one  narrative  of  the  gospels  to  which  we 
should  refer  for  encouragement  and  comfort  any  one  who  was  most 
fearful  and  most  desponding.  How  is  this  ?  Whence  this  strange 
combination  of  repulsion  and  attraction,  of  a  forbidding  form  and 
an  encouraging  sense  ? 

I.  Here   is,  first,   the   Saviour  leaving  the  usual  scenes   of  His 
ministry,  and  passing  into  a  land  to  which  he  had  as  yet  no  message. 
As  soon  as  He  reaches  it,  He  makes  it  plain  that  He  did  not  come 
there  for  purposes  of  public  ministration.     He  came  there,  I  think 
we  may  say,  for  the  sake  of  one  soul.     He  would  leave  on  record  just 
one  example  of  His  care  for  those  who  were  not  yet  His  own.     He 
would  make  one  exception,  even  thus  early,  to  that  general  rule  which 
restricted  His  ministry  to  the  Jews.    Thus  would  He  warn  them  that 
God's  blessing  might  escape  them  altogether,  if  they  gave  not  the 
more  earnest  heed.    Thus  would  He  show  that  He,  the  Almighty  and 
All-wise,  is  not  tied  and  bound  by  rules  of  procedure.     When  and  as 
He  will,  such  is  the  law  of  his  working.     And  they  who  would  find 
Him  must  watch  for  Him.     Into  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  He 
comes  but  now  and  then,  or  He  comes  but  once ;  and  they  who  have 
their  griefs  waiting  for  Him  must  lose  no  time  in  producing  them 
while  he  is  near.    Soon  the  visit  ends,  and  she  who  has  procrastinated 
has  lost  the  opportunity. 

II.  Again,  how  many  are  the  heart's  sorrows  !    How  often  are  they 
connected  with  family  life  !    How  often  is  it  the  son  or  the  daughter, 
the  sister  or  the  brother,  the  wife  or  the  husband,  whose  pain  or 
whose  sin  awakens  in  us  that  sense  of  need,  that  unrest,  that  disquiet, 
that  longing  and  yearning,  which  is  to  be  to  us,  if  we  rightly  use  it, 
the  memento  of  the  unseen  and  eternal!     This  Canaanite  mother 
was  brought  to  Christ  by  a  daughter's  misery.     Happy  they  whose 
family  sorrows  bring  them  to  the  same  place  for  healing;   to  the 
feet   of  Christ,   to   the   throne   of  grace !     Have   any  of  you  left 
behind  you  at  home  this  day  some  object  of  solicitude  or  distress  ? 
The   heart   knoweth  its  own   bitterness:   but  these  things   are  of 
common  experience :  there  are  sad  and  aching  hearts  in  every  congre 
gation  ;   and  One  who  is.  greater  than  the  heart  and   knoweth  all 
things  sees  them  and  feels  for  them. 

III.  But  at  all  events,  if  the  home  be  ever  so  bright,  if  the  life  be 
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ever  so  cloudless,  there  is  a  want  deep  down  within,  which  is  either 
keenly  felt,  or,  if  not  felt,  tenfold  more  urgent.  If  not  for  a  child 
whom  Satan  hath  bound,  yet  at  least  for  ourselves  we  have  all  need 
to  approach  Christ  with  the  prayer,  Have  mercy  on  me,  O  Lord, 
Thou  Son  of  David.  In  some  of  us  there  is  by  habit  a  possession 
of  the  evil  one ;  in  all  of  us  there  is  by  nature  a  taint  and  an  infection  of 
sin.  The  very  least  of  our  maladies  in  soul  is  greater  than  the  very 
greatest  of  our  maladies  in  body  or  in  circumstance.  The  very  least 
of  our  spiritual  maladies  is  an  indisposition  to  duty,  an  averseness 
from  God  :  could  we  name  a  disease  more  alarming  or  more  deadly  ? 
What  shall  they  who  live  and  die  in  this  state  do  in  that  world  in 
which  God  shall  be  all  in  all  ? 

IV.  Thus  then  we  have  all  of  us  occasion  to  approach  Him  who 
has  turned  aside  to  visit  our  coasts.     We  have  all  a  malady  which 
needs  healing,  and  for  which  He  alone,  alone  in  heaven  or  in  earth, 
even  professes  to  have  a  remedy.     The  sense  of  utter  unworthiness 
sometimes  almost  frames  itself  into  a  refusal  and  a  repulse.     We  say 
perhaps  to  ourselves,  It  is  true  :  I  am  rightly  named :  I  am  all  this  : 
I  am  vile,  I  am  unholy,  I  am  outcast  and  rejected,  and  I  deserve  it 
all :  and  then  we  go  on  to  make  a  most  opposite  use  of  this  know 
ledge  to  that  which  this  miracle  of  healing  should  suggest  to  us.     She, 
the  Syrophoenician  mother,  accepted  the  description  and  yet  turned  it 
into  a  plea  for  grace.     She  made  not  the  discouraging  words  a  reason 
for  departing,  but  rather  a  reason  for  drawing  yet  nearer  and  crying 
yet  more  importunately.     And  so  ought  we  to  do.     The  more  we  find 
ourselves  or  fancy  ourselves  repulsed,  the  more  we  ought  to  pray  on 
and  not  faint.     We  have  not  heard,  as  she  heard,  from  the  Saviour's 
own  lips,  the  words  of  refusal  and  of  disdain :  and  yet  those  very 
words  were  taken  by  her  as  an  argument  for  renewing  her  supplica 
tion.     We  do  not  believe  that  any  real  prayer  was  ever  cast  out  for 
the  unworthiness  of  the  asker ;  and  certain  we  are  that,  if  our  prayer 
be  cast  out,  we  have  none  else  to  go  to  :  there,  in  Christ's  presence, 
at  Christ's  footstool,  yea,  at  the  foot  of  Christ's  cross,  we  may  well  kneel 
and  kneel  resolutely,  saying,  *  Lord,  to  whom  I  shall  I  go  ?     Thou  and 
Thou  only,  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life.     Lord,  I  believe:    help 
Thou  mine  unbelief.' 

V.  And  doubt  not,  but  earnestly  believe,  that,  as  this  miracle  de 
scribes  us  in  some  of  its  parts,  so  shall  it  describe  us  also  in  all.     It 
was  written  to  teach  men  this  lesson,  that  refusals,  even  if  they  were 
uttered  in  words  from  the  heavenly  places,  are  at  the  very  worst  only 
trials  of  our  faith.     Will  we,  that  is  the  question,  pray  on  through 
them  ?     If  we  will,  then  are  we  of  those  whom  Christ  hears ;  of  those 
whom  Christ  regards  as  His  faithful,  His  called,  His  chosen.     No 
sounds  ever  reach  us  from  on  high,  save  those  of  encouragement,  of 
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sweet  and  gracious  invitation  :  we  cannot  say  that  Christ  ever  said  to 
us,  I  am  not  sent  to  thee :  but  even  if  He  did  say  so,  still,  by  the  ex 
ample  of  this  woman,  it  would  be  our  duty  to  pray  on  and  not  to 
faint.  There  ought  to  be  in  our  hearts,  as  in  hers,  an  assurance  of 
His  character  even  *  deeper  than  any  words ;  a  conviction  that  He, 
whom  the  Holy  Scripture  sets  before  us  as  the  Physician  of  the  sick 
and  Saviour  of  the  sinful,  must,  whatever  He  may  seem  to  say,  have 
an  under-purpose  of  love  to  all  who  seek  Him.  Even  if  there  were 
any  isolated  and  disjointed  words  to  be  found  in  our  sacred  book, 
which  might  seem  to  repel,  we  must  nevertheless  read  them  by  the 
light  of  the  general  purpose,  and  be  assured  that  He  who  came  into 
the  world  to  save  sinners  cannot  really  intend  to  daunt  or  to  deter 
even  the  most  sinful.  God  grant  us  all  this  faith  beyond  hope,  or 
this  faith  against  hope,  according  to  our  need  ! 

DEAN  VAUGHAN. 


Praying  and  Waiting. 

Great  is  thy  faith ;  be  it  unto  thee  even  as  thou  unit.     S.  MATTHEW  xv.  28. 

*""T*HIS  then  is  the  end  of  all  that  to  which  all  has  been  leading  up, 
X  all  the  anxiety,  all  the  effort,  all  the  disappointment,  all  the 
pleading  prayer — even  a  full  and  gracious  compliance  with  her  desire, 
a  bounteous,  may  we  not  say  even  an  overflowing  return  of  mercy  to  her 
faith.  It  has  indeed  been  a  long  and  weary  waiting.  Again  and  again 
must  her  heart  have  sunk  within  her  as  each  piteous  entreaty  seemed 
to  produce  no  result,  as  she  cried,  and  He,  the  Saviour,  the  only  help 
in  time  of  trouble,  appeared  not  to  hear.  No  words  surely  could  have 
been  more  touching  than  those  with  which  the  afflicted  mother  first 
addressed  Him, — simple  indeed,  and  altogether  unrhetorical,  and  yet 
all  the  more  touching  as  the  genuine  outpouring  of  her  heart's  grief 
over  one  of  the  most  terrible  afflictions  which  could  have  befallen 
her  child.  *  Have  mercy  upon  me,'  she  cried,  '  O  Lord,  Thou  Son  of 
David,  my  daughter  is  grievously  vexed  with  a  devil.'  We,  indeed, 
thanks  be  to  God !  can  hardly  realise  this  dreadful  malady.  What 
ever  may  have  been  this  particular  form  of  diabolical  malice,  it  seems 
to  have  passed  away ;  but  we  know  very  well  from  Scripture,  and 
from  other  sources,  something  of  its  results.  Wild  fury,  the  limbs 
racked,  the  body  torn,  all  sense  of  propriety  or  even  decency  de 
parted,  strange  unearthly  yells — these  and  such  as  these  were  the 
torments  which  the  awful  indwelling  of  evil  wrought,  and  easily  we 
may  imagine  how  the  sight  of  this  must  have  wrung  the  mother's 
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heart.  True,  in  strictness,  she  had  no  claim  upon  the  great 
Master's  help.  She  was  but  a  Canaanite,  one  descended  from  those 
idolatrous  nations  who  formerly  possessed  the  land.  But  it  may  be 
that  she  had  heard  of  our  Lord's  mercy  to  others,  as  to  the  Roman 
centurion,  and  to  the  great  multitude  about  Tyre  and  Sidon  who, 
when  they  had  heard  what  great  things  He  did,  came  to  Him  ;  and 
therefore  she  takes  heart  and  seeks  Him  in  words  strikingly  resem 
bling  those  of  the  Roman  centurion,  and  with  faith  such  as  was 
scarcely  found  in  Israel :  '  Have  mercy  upon  me,'  she  cries,  *  O  Lord, 
Thou  Son  of  David.' 

I.  This  is  the  gospel  which  the  Church  provides  for  this  Second 
Sunday  in  Lent,  the  special  season,  as  we  know,  set  apart  for  peni 
tence  and  for  prayer.  The  Church  would,  as  I  think,  impress  upon 
us  at  such  a  time  a  most  edifying  and  important  lesson,  namely  this, 
the  mighty  power  of  sustained,  and  faithful,  and  unswerving 
prayer.  We,  most  of  us,  I  suppose,  accept  the  theory  of  prayer. 
We  can  scarcely  be  Christians,  scarcely  even  be  Deists,  without  going 
through  some  form  of  daily  prayer.  We  have  all  heard  our  Lord's 
strong  and  decisive  words  :  '  Whatever  ye  shall  ask  in  My  name  I 
will  give  it  you ' ;  *  Ask  and  ye  shall  have,  seek  and  ye  shall  find, 
knock  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you,'  or,  '  If  ye  have  faith,  and 
shall  say  unto  this  mountain,  Be  thou  removed  and  be  thou  cast 
into  the  sea,  it  shall  obey  thee.'  Or  we  read  of  the  many  answers  to 
prayer  which  Holy  Scripture  records  :  the  prayer  of  Jacob,  the  prayer 
of  Moses,  the  prayer  of  David,  the  prayer  of  Daniel,  the  prayer  of 
S.  Paul,  the  prayer  of  the  holy  martyr  S.  Stephen.  As  a  matter  of 
argument,  we  Christians  do  not,  for  a  moment,  of  course,  deny  the 
absolute  necessity  of  prayer,  and  yet  is  it  not  true  that  many,  to  use 
the  expression,  in  their  heart  of  hearts,  nevertheless  do  greatly  doubt 
the  efficacy  of  prayer,  and  that  very  few  so  completely  trust  to  prayer 
as  to  be  ready  to  rest  upon  it,  to  find  comfort  and  relief  from  it  in 
the  day  of  anxiety  and  trouble,  to  look  upon  it  as  a  real  power,  a 
mighty  force  within  their  reach  which  they  have  but  faithfully  to 
employ  and  all  that  they  desire  shall  be  given  unto  them  ? 

Why  then  is  it  ?  Why,  in  the  face  of  all  these  promises,  of  all 
these  commands  to  pray,  all  these  distinct — as  they  should  seem — 
manifestations  of  the  power  of  prayer,  do  we  hesitate  and  hold  back, 
and  look  upon  it  no  doubt  as  a  good  thesis  on  which  preachers  may 
expatiate,  but  nevertheless  as  what  is  called  a  '  negligible  number '  in 
practical  life  ?  I  believe  that  with  many  the  reason  is  simply  this : 
there  appears  to  be,  so  far  as  they  themselves  are  concerned,  so  far  as 
they  can  see  what  follows  others'  prayer,  little  or  no  result.  How 
often,  for  instance,  have  we  striven  against  some  fault  which  seems 
to  injure,  to  mar  our  very  life,  which  hinders  grace,  which  makes  us 
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sometimes  even  hate  ourselves :  irritability  and  petulance,  the  un 
guarded  tongue,  the  harsh  judgments  and  the  harsh  words  of  others, 
the  impulse  to  evil,  the  suggestions  of  unbelief,  the  dangerous 
curiosity,  the  jealousy  and  envy,  love  of  money,  love  of  the  world. 
Have  we  not,  it  may  be,  against  such  as  these  again  and  again  re 
solved,  and  prayed  and  besought  God  to  take  them  away  from  us ; 
and  yet  still,  as  it  seems,  they  cling  on ;  again  comes  the  temptation, 
again  we  yield,  and  all  seems  of  no  avail.  Or  it  may  be  that  some 
other  earnest  desire  fills  our  heart;  the  recovery  from  sickness,  it  may  be, 
of  those  we  truly  love,  or  the  return  of  some  prodigal,  or  the  carrying 
out  of  some  design  or  project  for  the  glory  of  God  or  the  good  of 
our  fellow-man ;  and  we  long  and  we  pray,  and  we  lift  up  our  eyes 
unto  the  hills  from  whence  cometh  our  help,  aud  yet  it  comes  not, 
and  the  heart  is  sick  with  hope  deferred.  Or  consider,  if  you  will, 
that  great  venture,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  that  great  venture  for  which 
your  alms  and  your  prayers  and  your  sympathy  are  so  often  desired, 
the  conversion  of  the  great  heathen  world  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  one  true  God,  and  of  our  blessed  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
that  great  consummation  which  all  faithful  hearts  do  so  earnestly 
desire,  'when  the  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
glory  of  God  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.'  How  disappointing  to  the 
faithless  heart,  how  hopeless  do  all  our  prayers  and  efforts  seem  !  There 
it  lies  before  us,  almost,  as  it  would  seem,  untouched ;  generation 
follows  generation :  we  give  our  alms  and  we  send  out  our  labourers, 
and  we  pray  again  and  again  in  our  beautiful  Good  Friday  Collect 
for  *  all  Jews,  Turks,  infidels,  and  heretics,1  that  God  would  take  from 
them  all  ignorance,  hardness  of  heart  and  contempt  of  His  Word, 
arid  fetch  them  home,  like  His  own  true  sheep,  into  the  fold,  and  yet 
the  long  result  seems  still  as  far  as  ever  away,  and  unbelievers  rejoice 
and  scoffers  jeer,  and  covetous  hearts  draw  close  their  purse-strings, 
and  think  that  they  have  found  a  comfortable  salve  for  their  conscience 
in  pointing  to  the  failure  of  the  undertaking. 

II.  Here,  in  the  history  before  us,  we  have,  I  think,  to  all  this,  a 
full  and  sufficient  answer.  The  Lord  is  not  really  slack  concerning 
His  promise.  His  promise  will  surely  come.  He  is  very  nigh 
indeed  to  all  who  call  upon  Him,  still  standing  by  their  side  con 
tinually  with  eyes  of  pity  and  love.  True,  it  may  be  that,  as  in  the 
ship  with  His  aisciples,  He  seems  to  sleep,  but  oh  !  believe  me,  like 
the  spouse  in  the  Canticles,  though  He  sleepeth,  His  heart  waketh.  As 
in  the  miracle  of  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  He  knows  what 
He  will  do.  Do  you  ask  why  God  thus  waits  ?  The  answer  is  simply 
thus :  '  it  is  because  in  His  love  and  wisdom  He  will  prepare  the 
soul  for  blessing  ;  because  He  would  make  it  such  that,  without  danger 
to  itself,  it  may  receive  that  which  it  desires,  yea,  may  receive  more 
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than  it  either  desires  or  deserves.  And  to  this  end  He  would  draw 
forth  from  the  human  heart  the  very  last  particle  of  impatience  and 
self-will ;  He  would  lead  us,  even  as  He  led  the  Syrophcenician  woman, 
to  still  more  earnest  prayer,  to  still  deeper  self-humiliation,  to  still 
more  fervent  faith,  to  louder  calls  for  help.  If  the  prayer  were 
granted  before  all  these  were  gained,  it  would,  in  truth,  be  found 
continually  to  be  no  blessing  at  all.  Just  as  to  give  strong  diet  to  a 
fevered  patient  would  rather  increase  the  disease,  so,  before  the  heart 
is  truly  faithful,  truly  humble,  to  receive  what  we  desire  would  but 
intensify  our  presumption,  and  accomplish  in  us  that  greatest  of  all 
dangers — the  sin  of  spiritual  pride.  DEAN  BUTLER. 


IV.  OUTLINES  ON  THE  LESSONS 

The  Meetings  with  the  Angels. 

And  Jacob  went  his  way,  and  the  angels  of  God  met  him.     GENESIS,  xxxii.  I. 

HATEVER  may  be  thought  or  said  of  Jacob, 
there  is  no  doubt  he  is  an  intensely  human 
character.  It  is,  I  think,  the  first  quite  human 
character  in  the  Bible.  A  living  theologian  has 
remarked  that  '  Abraham  we  feel  to  be  above 
ourselves,  Jacob  to  be  like  ourselves.'  It  is 
difficult  to  rise  to  the  majestic  conception 
of  him  who  is  called  in  S.  James's  Epistle 
'the  friend  of  God.'  But  Jacob's  ambition,  his  temptation,  his 
fall,  his  punishment,  his  remorse,  his  agony  of  faith,  his  purifi 
cation  by  suffering,  these  are  features  of  the  common  human 
life.  Suppose  there  is  some  one  who  has  in  his  heart  a  love  of 
holiness,  could  he  be  true  to  it,  who  desires  above  all  else  to 
see  the  face  of  God,  and  yet  who  is  not  entirely  sure  of 
his  own  sincerity ;  not  sure  that  he  would  have  the  grace  of 
scorning  a  mean  action,  if  there  were  a  certainty  of  his  gaining  a 
privilege  by  it ;  who  feels  that  he  might  be  led  into  doing  evil  that 
good  might  come  (which  is  so  dangerous  a  course,  because  the  evil 
you  do  is  certain,  and  the  good  is  only  contingent  and  may  never 
come  to  pass),  that  he  might  not  rise  above  the  level  of  public 
opinion,  but  fall  below  it,  and  possibly  even  drag  it  down  ;  well,  then, 
such  an  one  is  Jacob,  a  supplanter,  and  it  will  cost  him  a  sore  effort 
to  win  his  soul's  salvation. 
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It  is  a  comfort,  then,  to  think  that  when  '  Jacob  went  on  his  way, 
the  angels  of  God  met  him.'  You  know  he  had  just  parted  from 
Laban  ;  he  was  returning  to  his  old  home.  He  was  going  to  meet 
the  brother  he  had  offended.  It  was  even  then  in  Jacob's  life  that 
the  angels  met  him,  and  it  was  the  turning-point,  I  would  say,  of 
his  life.  For  Jacob,  as  I  have  said,  is  one  of  those  who  begin  badly, 
who  do  what  is  wrong, 
and  yet  he  too  had 
end  was  that  he  became  a  prince  of  God. 

II.  It  is  told  in  the  biography  of  the  great  S.  Columba,  the  Apostle 
of  Scotland,  that  one  day  when  he  was  visiting  one  of  his  monasteries, 
a  little  boy,  *  a  poor  little  scholar  of  thick  speech  and  heavy  look/ 
came  and  touched  the  end  of  his  robe,  just  as  the  poor  woman 
in  the  gospel  touched  our  Lord's.  The  people  who  saw  him  cried, 
4  Back,  back,  little  fool ! '  But  S.  Columba  turned  and  kissed  him — 
he  was  trembling  all  over — then  he  made  the  sign  of  the  Cross  upon 
his  tongue.  *  This  boy,'  he  said,  *  whom  you  have  so  despised,  let 
no  man  despise  him  from  this  day  forth.  For  he  shall  be  great, 
he  shall  grow  hi  wisdom  and  in  virtue ;  he  shall  be  famous  in  all 
the  Churches  of  Scotland,  and  God  shall  give  his  tongue  the  gift  of 
truth  and  eloquence.'  And  long  afterwards  that  little  boy  would  tell 
this  story,  and  when  he  died  he  too  was  honoured  as  a  saint. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  to  us  all  come  heavenly  visions,  if  only  we 
knew  them  and  would  live  as  in  the  light  of  them.  God  has  not 
left  us  to  fight  out  our  own  battles.  We  are  compassed  about  with 
a  cloud  of  witnesses. 

The  high  desires  that  come  we  know  not  whence,  the  strivings 
with  sin,  the  longings  for  holiness,  the  visions  of  a  peace  beyond  the 
stars — what  are  these  but  angels'  voices  calling  you  homewards  to 
the  presence  of  your  Father  and  your  God  ? 

J.  E.  C.  WELDON. 


Angel  Help. 

And  Jacob  went  on  his  way,  and  the  angels  of  God  met  him.     GENESIS  xxxii.  i. 
Are  they  not  all  ministering  spirits  ?    HEBREWS  i.  14. 

I.      A    FEW  words  may  be  necessary  concerning  the  angels  them- 

2~\.     selves  before  we  speak  of  their  ministry.     Our  belief  in  the 

existence  of  such  beings  must  rest  chiefly,  and  almost  exclusively  on 

the  Word  of  God.     Perhaps  an  argument  might  be  constructed  on 

natural  principles  for  the  probable  existence  of  good  and  evil  spirits. 

Every  other  revealed  truth  has  certain  natural  indications  and  proofs, 

more  or  less  clear,  which  are  accepted  by  thoughtful  and  thankful 
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persons  as  corroborative  of  the  revelation.  Possibly  this  also  may 
have.  A  consideration  of  human  beliefs  in  every  age  and  nation,  and 
a  careful  observation  of  human  lives  and  experiences,  might  induce, 
in  some  uncertain  way,  the  conviction  or  supposition  that  man  is  not 
so  much  alone  in  this  world  as  he  seems.  But  evidently  such  an 
argument  never  could  be  clear  or  strong.  Happily  there  is  no  need 
to  spend  our  thought  in  conjecture  and  speculation.  He  who  has 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  by  His  gospel,  has  at  the  same 
time  revealed  an  angel  world.  To  a  believer  in  Jesus  Christ,  the 
universe  is  far  more  than  it  can  ever  be  to  an  astronomer  without 
faith.  It  is  a  peopled  universe.  Away  amid  yonder  starry  heavens, 
and  perhaps  far  beyond  them,  we  know  that  there  are  '  thrones  and 
principalities,  and  powers,'  and  *  might  and  dominion,'  and  the 
naming  of  high  and  glorious  names.  We  know  that  there  is  a 
gradation  hi  celestial  as  in  terrestrial  life,  that  there  is  rank  and  races 
among  those  bright  spirits,  and  that  they  are  all  distinguished  by  the 
possession  of  great  attributes.  Taking  the  mere  hints  of  the  Bible 
(and  compared  with  the  bright  reality  they  are  evidently  nothing 
more  than  hints),  we  have  in  them  some  very  grand  ideas. 

1.  The  number  of  angels  would  seem  to  be  very  great.     Our  Lord 
is  '  the  Lord  of  hosts.'     *  The  chariots  of  God  are  twenty  thousand, 
even  thousands  of  angels.'     '  Jacob  went  on  his  way,  and  the  angels 
of  God  met  him.'     In  his  dream  he  saw  the  whole  ladder  bright  with 
the  moving  throng.     When  the  Lord  opened  the  eyes  of  the  young 
man  who  waited  on  Elisha  in  answer  to  the  prophet's  prayer, '  he  saw, 
and  behold,  the  mountain  was  full  of  horses,  and  chariots  of  fire 
round  about  Elisha.'      'Twelve  legions'  of  the  angels  would  have 
been  at  the  Saviour's  side  'presently'  if  He  had  asked  them.     'I 
beheld,'  says  S.  John  in  the  Apocalypse, '  and  I  heard  the  voice  of  many 
angels  round  about  the  throne,  and  the  number  of  them  was  ten 
thousand  times  ten  thousand,  and  thousands  of  thousands.'    *  Millions 
of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth  unseen,  both  when  we  wake  and 
when  we  sleep ' :  that  is  considered  by  many  people  to  be  but  a  poet's 
fancy,  and  yet  read  in  the  light  of  the  Scriptures  we  have  named,  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  musical  expression  of  God's  fact. 

2.  The  angels  are  swift  as  the  flames  of  fire.     '  They  went  every 
one  straight  forward.     Whither  the  Spirit  was  to  go  they  went,  and 
they  turned  not  when  they  went.'     '  The  man  Gabriel  whom  I  had 
seen  in  the  vision  at  the  beginning,  being  caused  to  fly  swiftly,  touched 
me  about  the  time  of  the  evening  oblation.'     *  Suddenly  there  was 
with  the  angel  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host,  praising  God.'    The 
angelic  movement,  when  need  is,  seems  almost  as  quick  as  *  the  glance 
of  the  mind,  or  the  swift-winged  arrows  of  light.' 

3.  They  are  also  strong.     With  the  swiftness  of  the  lightning  is 
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combined  in  them  its  awful  strength.  *  Bless  the  Lord,  ye  His  angels 
that  excel  in  strength.1  '  And  they  said  among  themselves,  Who  shall 
roll  us  away  the  stone  from  the  door  of  the  sepulchre  ?  And  when 
they  looked  they  saw  that  the  stone  was  rolled  away,  for  it  was  very 
great.'  'The  Lord  Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from  heaven  with  His 
mighty  angels,  in  flaming  fire,  taking  vengeance  on  them  that  know 
not  God.'  The  strength  of  Samson  would  be  no  more  to  an  angel 
than  the  touch  of  an  infant  would  be  to  Samson. 

4.  They  seem  to  be  all  young.     We  seem  to  see  them  clothed  in 
the  perpetual  freshness  and  bloom  of  immortality.      Although  they 
sang  together  with  the  morning  stars  of  creation,  and  shouted  for  joy 
long  before  man  was  created,  decay  has  not  touched  them  with  a 
finger.     They  show  no  wrinkles  of  age,  feel  no  weariness  in  service, 
carry  on  their  faces  the  light  of  perpetual  youth. 

5.  We  must  say,  in  a  word,  that  they  are  evidently  endowed  with 
corresponding  moral  excellencies.     They  are  called  in  more  than  one 
place  of  the  Scriptures  '  holy  angels.'     Holiness  in  them  must  mean  a 
moral  perfection  suitable  to  their  nature,  just  as  holiness  in  us  means 
a  moral  perfection  suitable  to  ours.     '  Holy  angels '  are  angels  who 
live  and  act  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  natural  attributes  they 
possess,  and  with  the  relations  and  circumstances  in  which  God  has 
placed  them.      Their   strength  never  smites  goodness,  or  supports 
injustice.     Their  swiftness  never  takes  them  away  from  God.     When 
we  see  them  they  are  always  engaged  about  His  worship  or  work — 
adoring,  praising,  waiting,  serving.     'Are  they  not  all  ministering 
spirits  ? ' 

II.  Probably  the  ministry  of  angels  has  at   least  the  following 
characteristics 

1.  It  is  a  ministry  of  guardianship. 

2.  It  is  a  ministry  of  cheerfulness.     Angels  of  light,  they  must 
cast  around  them  some  brightness  as  they  go.     They  throw  some 
flickerings  of  glory  about  our  weary  steps,  and  light  up  the  landscapes 
and  pathways  of  this  mortal  life  as  with  escapings  from  the  summer 
sunshine  of  heaven. 

3.  It  is  a  ministry  of  animation.     For  we  are  not  only  cheered  and 
lightened  by  them — brought  into  better  spirits,  as  we  say  in  our 
common  speech,  but  without  a  doubt  refreshed  and  invigorated  by 
them  in  the  inner  man — in  the  very  springs  of  our  spiritual  life. 

4.  It  is  a  ministry  of  consolation. 

5.  It  is  a  ministry  of  fellowship  and  convoy  through  death  to  life, 
and  from  earth  up  to  heaven. 

6.  This  whole  subject  shows  in  a  very  striking  manner  the  exceeding 
greatness  of  the  glory  of  Christ. 

From  the  number  of  the  retainers,  and  the  splendour  of  the  retinue, 
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we  infer  the  glory  of  the  prince.  What  then  must  be  the  glory  of 
the  King  whom  God  hath  set  on  his  holy  hill,  when  all  these  shining 
throngs  are  His  willing  servants — doing  His  commandments  and 
hearkening  to  the  voice  of  His  word?  How  vast  and  bright  His 
kingdom  !  How  grand  His  royal  state !  How  little  does  He  need 
our  service,  while  so  greatly  desiring  it !  How  matchless  His  love  and 
magnanimity  in  seeking  for  it,  and  in  thus  using  the  services  of  His 
noblest  subjects,  to  regain  and  recover  for  Himself  the  love  and  the 
loyalty  of  some  of  the  weakest  and  the  meanest ! 

A.  RALEIGH. 


Power  with  God. 

(Children*  s  Sermon) 
At  a  prince  hast  thou  power  with  God.    GENESIS  xxxii.  28, 

I.  T  T  is  a  great  thing  to  have  power  with  men,  if  you  are  inclined  to 

JL  use  that  power  rightly ;  how  much  greater  to  have  power  with 
God,  especially  when  you  consider  that  such  power  is  sure  to  be  used 
aright.  I  think  any  one  who  has  power  with  God  need  not  trouble 
much  about  getting  any  other  power,  for  power  with  God  is  sure  to 
lead  to  all  other  kinds  of  power  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  have. 

Who  was  it  of  whom  it  is  said  that,  *  as  a  prince  he  had  power 
with  God '  ?  It  was  Jacob.  And,  in  token  that  he  had  this  power, 
his  name  was  changed.  For  the  future  his  name  was  to  be  Israel, 
the  very  meaning  of  which  is,  *  A  prince  with  God.' 

Now  let  us  see  how  this  power  was  got.  It  was  got  by  prayer. 
Jacob,  you  must  know,  was  in  great  trouble.  The  cause  of  his  trouble 
was  sin.  Sin,  sin  of  our  own  doing,  or  of  the  doing  of  others,  is  the 
cause  of  all  the  trouble  in  the  world.  If  there  had  been  no  sin  there 
would  have  been  no  trouble. 

But  Jacob's  trouble,  in  this  instance,  was  caused  by  his  own  sin — 
sin  of  long  ago.  You  must  not  think  that,  if  you  escape  the  con 
sequence  of  sin  for  the  present,  you  will  escape  altogether.  It  will 
find  you  out  some  time  or  another,  and  if  not  in  this  life,  certainly  in 
the  life  which  is  to  come. 

II.  Jacob  prayed  most  earnestly  to  God  in  his  distress :  he  con 
tinued  praying  all  night,  he  would  not  be  turned  away  from  praying ; 
he  would  not,  as  we  say,  take  No  for  an  answer.  God  was  pleased, 
in  some  way,  to  appear  to  him,  and  I  daresay  poor  Jacob  poured  out 
a  heart-broken  confession  for  the  wrong  he  had  done,  and  of  which 
he  sorely  repented.  At  first  the  Lord  seems  not  to  have  listened, 
that  is,  He  seemed  indifferent;  but  it  was  only  seeming.  God  is 
never  indifferent  to  heartfelt  sorrow  and  repentance.  But  Jacob  was 
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determined  in  his  prayer,  and  wrestled  with  all  his  might  in  it, 
exclaiming,  *I  will  not  let  Thee  go  except  Thou  bless  me.'  And 
then,  O  miracle  of  mercy !  He  blessed  him  there.  Thus  Jacob  be 
came  Israel,  a  prince  with  God ;  for  thus  it  was  that,  as  a  prince,  he 
prevailed  with  God. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  an  awful  storm  on  the  east  coast  of 
England,  and  a  ship  was  seen  in  great  danger  about  a  mile  from  the 
shore.  The  life-boat  was  launched,  but,  owing  to  some  delay,  there 
was  great  fear  that  it  would  be  of  little  or  no  use.  As  it  was  nearing 
a  well-known  dangerous  spot,  the  coxswain,  that  is,  the  man  who  has 
command  of  the  brave  band  of  sailors  thus  going  forth  to  the  rescue 
of  their  fellow-creatures,  said,  *  Mates,  shall  we  turn  back  ?  It  is 
almost  certain  death  to  go  on.  The  ship  seems  to  have  sunk,  and  no 
doubt  all  hands  are  gone  to  the  bottom.' 

His  comrades  rested  on  their  oars  for  a  moment,  inclined,  it  seemed, 
to  act  on  his  advice  and  go  back.  It  certainly  seemed  an  act  of  folly 
to  persevere  if  there  was  nothing  to  persevere  for.  But  one  of  the 
crew  answered,  '  As  I  ran  to  the  cliff,  I  saw  behind  the  hedge  two 
ladies  praying.  I  am  a  wild  sort  of  a  chap,  yet  I  do  believe  that 
God  hears  prayer ;  we  shall  save  some  lives.' 

This  was  enough.  On  the  gallant  life-boat  ploughed  its  way  through 
the  dangerous  breakers.  But  the  ship  haa  gone  down;  no  sign 
remained  either  of  her  or  her  crew.  The  life-boat  drifted  four  miles. 
In  her  drifting,  however,  she  picked  up,  first  one  and  then  another,  till 
eight  were  saved.  Thus  the  shipwrecked  crew  were  rescued,  and 
lived  to  tell  how  their  lives  were  saved  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of 
those  Christian  ladies.  '  The  effectual,  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous 
man  availeth  much.'  Learn  these  words  of  S.  James,  and  dwell  upon 
them  much,  and  then  I  have  no  fear  but  that  you  will  joyfully  put 
in  practice  the  words  of  the  Psalmist;  and  with  a  like  result: 
'  Evening  and  morning,  and  at  noon-day,  will  I  pray,  and  God  shall 
hear  my  voice.'  G.  LITTING. 


The  Defeat  Under  Sin. 

And  as  he  passed  over  Penuel,  the  sun  rose  upon  him,  and  he  halted  upon  his  thigh. 

GENESIS  xxxii.  31. 

LET  us  endeavour  to  see  the  reason  of  these  defeats  under  sin, 
which  recur,  again  and  again,  in  a  regenerate  man. 
Perhaps  many  of  us  are  not  sufficiently  alive  to  the  truth,  that  the 
old  sin  of  the  character  continues,  and  continues  with  unabated  force, 
in  the  heart  of  a  child  of  God. 
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I.  Sanctification  does  not  consist  so  much  in  the  destruction,  as  in 
the  subjugation  of  sin.  A  new  power  is  introduced,  and  the  new 
power  keeps  down  the  old ;  but  the  old  is  there ;  and  it  is  there  like 
the  coil  of  a  spring.  Like  the  coil  of  a  spring,  the  more  it  is  pressed 
down  upon  by  the  new  principle,  the  more  it  re-acts  to  expand  itself. 
If  the  new  being  is  kept  superior,  then  the  old  is  kept  confined ;  but 
if  the  superior  force  is  withdrawn,  or  if  it  be  settled  down  even  for  a 
moment,  the  old  coil  is  there,  ready  at  the  least  opportunity,  to 
uncoil  itself,  with  more  and  more  of  its  ancient  vigour. 

To  grow  religious,  consists  not  in  having  less  sin,  but  in  having 
more  grace.  To  the  end,  the  heart  of  the  Christian  is  a  bad  thing, 
as  bad  as  ever  it  was,  e  desperately  wicked ;  who  can  know  it  ?  "* 

You  must  lay  that  down  as  a  first  axiom. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  sin  generally  breaks  out,  and  gets  an 
advantage  over  a  believer. 

Sometimes,  by  an  ingenious  stratagem  of  the  enemy,  an  entirely 
new  temptation,  or  an  old  temptation  in  a  perfectly  new  form, 
suddenly  presents  itself.  You  had  been  looking  for  danger  on  the 
one  side,  when  at  once  it  rises  up  before  you  on  the  other.  Had  you 
only  been  looking  for  it  in  that  direction,  it  would  have  been  nothing. 
It  is  its  unexpectedness  which  gives  it  its  influence  and  its  success. 

Dangers,  troubles,  sins  very  often  rise  in  the  exactly  opposite 
quarter  of  the  horizon  to  that  in  which  we  were  looking  for  them. 

More  frequently,  however,  the  old  habit  of  sin  recurs,  recurs 
indeed  sevenfold,  but  still  the  same  sin.  For  remember,  the  same 
unclean  spirit  which  had  been  driven  out  was  with  the  other  seven 
spirits  when  they  came ;  and  that  original  evil  spirit  was  himself  the 
eighth. 

You  may  carefully  build  up  the  breach,  where  the  enemy  has  once 
made  an  entrance  into  the  citadel ;  but  depend  upon  it,  he  will  try 
the  same  spot  in  that  wall  again. 

It  is  often  said,  that  persons  fail  in  their  strong  points.  The 
experience  which  is  to  come  out  of  this — the  lesson  of  watchfulness 
— is  quite  evident.  But  why  is  the  fact  ?  A  man's  strong  point — 
like  a  broken,  mended  bow — is  generally  where  he  has  most  erred, 
and  has  been  the  most  restored.  And  a  man's  strongest  point  gener 
ally  connects  itself  very  closely  with  his  own  characterising  evil 
tendency.  The  man  of  passion  is  the  man  of  affection.  The  hot 
man  is  the  feeling  man.  The  strongly  impetuous  is  the  most  earnest 
and  useful.  The  truly  courageous  is  generally  the  most  exquisitely 
sensitive.  The  man  who  realises  evil  most,  realises  good  most.  The 
superstitious  man  is  the  man  who  has  the  strongest  religious  awe. 

Hence,  even  by  natural  cause  and  effect,  the  sin  is  likely  to  crop 
out  in  the  very  best  veins  in  a  man's  character. 
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II.  But  now  look  a  little  more  closely  at  the  history  of  a  defeat. 

All  sin  in  a  believer  must  arise  from  the  reduction  of  grace.  And 
whence  that  reduction  of  grace  ?  From  grieving  the  Holy  Ghost. 
And  whence  the  grieving  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  An  omission  of  some 
thing  or  other :  prayer,  the  means  of  grace,  some  safeguard.  And 
whence  that  omission  ?  Carelessness.  And  whence  that  carelessness  ? 
Pride,  always  pride;  self-confidence,  self-exaltation.  I  question 
whether  there  is  ever  a  defeat,  which  is  not  traceable,  in  its  early 
origin,  to  pride. 

And  there  was  an  inward  defeat,  before  there  was  that  outer  and 
apparent  one.  A  conviction  was  in  your  heart,  and  that  conviction 
was  allowed  to  speak  in  vain.  The  better  part  of  you  was  weakened ; 
conscience  lay  wounded ;  and  wounded  conscience  has  risen  up  and 
taken  its  revenge  in  a  patent  sin. 

Let  me  guide  you  to  another  secret  in  your  failures.  It  lies  in  its 
empty  places.  You  can  never  simply  expel  a  sin,  you  must  intro 
duce  the  opposite  to  the  sin,  and  so  occupy  the  ground.  You  can  do 
nothing  by  a  vacuum.  Therefore  it  is  that  you  are  overcome.  You 
are  *  putting  new  wine  into  old  bottles."*  You  are  grafting  a  changed 
life  upon  an  unchanged  heart.  You  are  trying  to  implant  efforts  to 
holiness  upon  nothing.  It  is  simply  impossible.  You  must  fill  the 
heart  with  good ;  then  there  will  not  be  room  for  the  sin. 

You  did  not  do  this.  Your  time,  your  interest,  your  affections, 
your  ambition,  your  thoughts,  were  not  engaged  enough.  So  you 
were  overcome  ;  and  the  chief  conqueror  was  emptiness.  Had  Christ 
and  things  of  Christ  been  where  they  ought  to  have  been,  you  would 
not  have  fallen. 

HI.  But  now,  let  me  suppose  that  one  of  you  has  just  been  passing 
under  one  of  those  defeats.  What  shall  you  do  ?  Be  assured  of  this, 
that,  as  not  one  victory,  so  not  one  defeat,  no,  nor  a  hundred 
victories,  nor  a  hundred  defeats,  is  the  end  of  the  campaign.  That 
defeat  that  you  have  sustained  is  not  final,  it  is  one  event  in  the 
war. 

And  more,  if  you  will  only  let  it  be  so,  that  defeat  is  part  of 
your  training.  It  may  be  converted  into  a  positive  good  to  your 
soul.  God  can  and  will  overrule  guilt  to  gain. 

Let  me  see  how.  There  is  no  sorrow  for  sin  compared  to  the 
sorrow  after  a  fall.  It  is  not  the  sins  which  we  did  before  the  grace 
of  God,  but  the  sins  after  we  have  tasted  peace,  which  make  the 
bitterness  of  repentance.  All  the  great  recorded  sorrows  for  sins  are 
sorrows  after  falls.  Therefore  God  has  allowed  this  defeat  to  teach 
you  repentance 

Depend  upon  it,  you  wanted  humbling.  God  saw  that  you  would 
never  be  what  you  wished  to  be,  that  you  would  never  be  what  He 
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wanted  you  to  be,  that  you  would  never  do  what  He  wanted  you  to 
do  for  Him,  till  you  were  humbled.  He  saw  that  nothing  would 
humble  you  but  sin.  Other  things  had  been  tried,  and  had  failed. 
Therefore,  God,  as  He  is  wont,  took  up  His  severest  method,  and  let 
you  fall,  to  humble  you.  He  withdrew  grieved  grace,  and  He  let 
you  fall,  that  you  might  see  where  you  are,  and  what  you  are. 

Only  go  lower,  consent  to  humiliation,  accept  that  sin  as  a 
punishment.  Yield  yourself  to  the  penitential  feeling  which  is  steal 
ing  over  you.  And  thank  God  that  He  still  loves  you  well  enough 
to  give  you  that  miserable  sense  of  sin  and  shame  and  nothingness. 

IV.  Get  up  from  your  fall  as  quickly  as  you  can ;  ,  the  danger 
does  not  lie  in  the  depth  of  a  fall :  but  in  the  length  of  the  time  that 
we  lie  fallen.     The  deepest  water  will  not  drown  us,  if  we  do  not 
stay  in  it ;  and  the  shallowest  water  will  destroy  life,  if  we  do. 

V.  Look    more    to  your  union   with    the    Lord    Jesus    Christ. 
You  see  what  you  are,  and  what  you  are  without  Christ.     Now  go  to 
work  more  deeply.     You  have  found   out  what  a  poor,  miserable, 
weak  thing  you  are ;  how  can  you  ever  be  strong  ?     Only  in  one  way, 
link  yourself  to   Omnipotence.     You  have  found  what  a  corrupt, 
bad  thing  that  heart  is ;  how  can  it  be  pure  ?     Mingle  the  streams 
of  your  tainted  being  with  the  perfect  purity  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.     You  see  what  a  selfish,  bad  temper  you  have ;  how  can  you 
ever  be  kind  ?    Be  one  with  Him  who  is  all  and  only  love.     You  see 
what  a  wretchedly  fickle,  unstable  mind  you  have.     Go  and  identify 
yourself  with  *  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever."* 

VI.  And  see,  and  recognise,  and  adore,  the  wonderful  provision 
which  you  have  in  a  full,  perfect  Saviour.     After  all,  you  have  found 
what  you  are  at  your  very  best,  and  you  must  end  just  where  you 
began,  nothing  but  Christ,  nothing  but  Christ.     On  your  part,  only 
vile,  on  His,  cleansing  blood.     On  yours,  all  defeat,  all  defeat,  and 
on  His  victory,  l  with  His  own  right  hand  and  with  His  holy  arm 
hath  He  gotten  Himself  the  victory,'  victory,  complete  victory,  and 
that  victory  for  you  ! 

And  what  if  this  victory  of  yours,  in  its  turn,  enhance  the  glory 
of  Christ  ?  What  and  if  it  be,  not  in  this  world  only,  but  for  ever 
and  for  ever,  that  whereby  Christ  shall  be  exalted  through  your  very 
degradation?  .  .  . 

Then  you  may  go  '  halt ' ;  but  '  the  sun '  will  *  rise '  upon  your 
*  halting.'  You  may  cross  over  the  last  passage  more  as  a  poor,  for 
given  sinner  crosses,  but  your  crossing  will  be  a  safe  one.  There  may 
be  a  scar,  seen  on  you,  even  in  heaven,  but,  like  those  wounds  of 
Jesus  there,  all  beautiful,  that  scar  will  be  radiant  for  ever  and  ever ! 

J.  VAUGHAN. 
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The  Blessing  of  Jacob  at  PenueL 

And  He  blessed  him  there.     GENESIS  xxxii.  29. 

MANY  of  us  feel  able  to  cast  stones  at  Jacob.  His  conduct  to 
his  brother,  though,  indeed,  one  who  so  despised  the  birth 
right  deserved  to  lose  it,  was  beneath  contempt.  Towards  his  blind 
father  he  did  a  wicked  perfidy,  and  if  his  mother  pushed  him  into  a 
conspiracy  at  which  neither  his  conscience  nor  his  will  revolted,  so 
much  as  the  fear  of  being  found  out,  a  man  in  middle  life  can  hardly 
be  allowed  to  plead  a  child's  suppleness.  His  nature,  if  crafty  and 
reserved,  was  sinewy  and  firm.  Let  us  admit,  while  we  must  be  just 
to  him  (common  as  it  is  to  be  unjust)  and  while  we  refuse  to  measure 
a  patriarch's  conduct  by  an  Apostle's  standard,  all  the  pathos  of  his 
after  history,  and  the  woeful  abundance  of  his  afflictions  must  not  for 
an  instant  blind  us  to  the  badness  of  his  sin. 

But  some  go  further,  and  find  fault  with  God.  They  observe  that 
the  night  on  which  he  fled  from  his  brother  a  ladder  of  glittering 
light  arched  over  his  pillows,  and  Jehovah  spoke  to  his  heart ;  they 
observe  that  wherever  he  went  he  found  kinsmen,  made  alliances,  and 
at  last  wealth.  When  Esau  met  him  God  shielded  him ;  if  trials 
came  they  were  but  the  parents  of  blessing.  He  goes  down  into 
Egypt  to  recover  and  embrace  his  lost  Joseph.  By  the  flood  of  the 
tawny  Nile  he  blesses  Pharaoh  and  breathes  out  his  soul  in  peace ; 
and  they  say,  *  We  are  "  envious  at  the  foolish,"  when  we  see  "  the 
prosperity  of  the  wicked."  They  have  "  no  bands  in  their  death  " ; 
they  are  lusty  and  strong.' 

Well,  that  difficulty  is  the  difficulty  of  all  men  and  of  all  times, 
and  I  suppose  if  we  had  to  choose  between  being  so  jealous  about 
God's  righteousness  that  when  we  fail  to  see  it  we  are  troubled,  or, 
being  so  indifferent  to  it,  and,  indeed,  to  anything  about  God  at  all, 
that  we  hardly  care  to  ask  if  He  'judgeth  the  earth';  we  would 
rather  have  the  earnest,  nay,  the  fierce  cry  of  a  blistered  spirit  that 
must  see  God's  righteousness  or  perish,  than  the  sleek  composure  of 
a  vapid  soul  whose  God,  such  as  He  is,  never  troubles  his  thoughts. 

Now,  the  answer  to  such  a  complaint,  so  far  as  it  deserves  and 
claims  an  answer,  is  virtually  contained  in  the  fact  of  my  text. 
Whatever  Jacob  was,  or  was  not,  whatever  God  is,  or  is  not,  God 
blessed  Jacob;  and  wisdom  being  *  justified  of  her  children '  we  feel 
that  Jacob  deserved  to  be  blessed  because  God,  who  blessed  him, 
knew  him.  God  blessed  Jacob. 

You  ask,  *  Why  did  He  bless  him  ?  *  I  say,  for  the  best  of  all 
reasons,  because  He  loved  him.  *  Jacob  have  I  loved,'  said  the 
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prophet,  being  the  spokesman  of  God.  And  why  should  He  not  love 
him  ?  Do  we  love  any  one  but  thoughtless  persons  ?  Let  us  be  fair 
to  what  was  good  in  him  while  stern  to  what  was  bad.  He  had 
ambition.  Do  you  despise  ambition  ?  It  is  the  leverage  of  human 
progress.  He  had  vast  tenacity  of  purpose.  Has  that  no  charm  for 
the  strong  ?  His  whole  nature  was  saturated  with  tenderness.  The 
years  seemed  but  as  a  few  days  for  the  love  he  bore  Rachel.  As  he 
lay  dying,  he  remembered  how  he  buried  slighted  Leah  and  he  thought 
of  the  place  where  she  slept.  Before  Esau  came  he  protected  himself 
against  him  with  ingenious  precautions  and  judicious  diplomacies. 
When  he  came  near  nature  was  too  much  for  him,  and  he  forgot  the 
separation  of  years  in  a  passionate  burst  of  love.  With  all  his  faults 
Jacob  is  indisputably  one  of  the  most  affectionate  characters  in  the 
Bible,  and  God,  who  is  Himself  love,  valued  love  in  him. 

But  again,  do  you  ask,  '  Why  did  He  bless  him  at  Penuel  ? '  Be 
cause  he  asked  to  be  blessed,  and  his  desire  for  it  constituted  at  once 
his  worthiness  and  his  capacity ;  and  if  you  further  inquire  how  God 
blessed  him  all  his  history  afterwards  is  the  key  to  the  answer.  He 
began  the  blessing  by  the  agony  of  prayer,  and  He  completed  it  with 
the  discipline  of  sorrow,  about  which  discipline,  and  all  that  it  pro 
poses  and  implies,  I  will  speak. 

I.  And,  first,  life  being  itself  a  blessing,  nay,  to  one  who  believes 
in  God,  and  hopes  for  Him,  the  greatest  of  blessings,  God  makes  it 
yet  a  bigger  blessing  by  ordaining  for  it  a  fixed  plan.  Every  man 
lias  a  plan  of  life  made  for  him ;  and  God,  who  is  just,  as  well  as 
wise,  endows  him  with  gifts  for  fulfilling  it,  and  remembers  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  must  fulfil  it.  It  may  be  a  patriarch's 
or  a  peasant's ;  it  may  be  the  life  of  a  quiet  student  in  the  cloister, 
or  the  campaign  of  a  great  conqueror  on  the  fields  of  war ;  it  may 
cast  its  shadow  along  before  agitating  the  boy's  heart  with  thoughts 
of  coming  greatness,  or  it  may  slowly  and  imperceptibly  unfold  itself 
as  the  leaves  in  the  greening  spring ;  but  I  say  every  man  has  a  plan 
marked  for  him  in  life  by  God,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  discover  it  and 
his  safety  to  fulfil  it;  and  if  you  tell  me  about  the  tyranny  of 
circumstances  and  ask  me  how  you  can  escape  them,  I  say,  if  circum 
stances  crush  feeble  men,  strong  men  conquer  circumstances,  and 
fortune  is  at  the  feet  of  the  strong.  But,  if  God  is  Sovereign,  man 
is  free.  *  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem  !  thou  that  killest  the  prophets  and 
stonest  them  that  are  sent  unto  thee;  how  often  would  I  have 
gathered  thy  children  together  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under 
her  wings,  and  ye  would  not ! '  And  it  does  not  follow  because  God 
has  for  every  man  a  plan  in  life,  and  the  best  possible  for  him,  and 
gives  him  all  the  chances  he  needs  for  executing  it,  that  therefore,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  it  is  executed,  whether  all  of  it  or  much  of  it,  or 
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quite  in  the  way  that  God  prefers,  or  by  the  instruments  that  He 
can  sanction. 

II.  God  uses  circumstances  as  His  angels  and  voices  to  us,  and  He 
has  special  epochs  and  crises  in  which  He  visits  our  souls  and  lives. 

There  are  three  chief  landmarks  of  spiritual  life  in  Jacob's  history, 
perhaps  in  every  history,  though  we  may  not  all  of  us  have  learnt 
about  them  yet. 

The  first  was  at  Bethel,  where  Jacob  became  really  conscious  of 
God,  and  thought,  in  his  present  distress,  he  could  not  do  without 
Him.  Characteristically  enough,  he  made  a  bargain  with  God,  in 
which  he  took  good  care  to  have  the  best  of  it ;  and  God,  in  His 
infinite  goodness,  ready,  almost,  to  have  our  love  at  any  price,  does 
not  reason  with  Jacob  nor  dissect  his  curious  motives ;  but  He  treats 
him  as  a  wise  and  kind  father  treats  a  somewhat  selfish  child — suffers 
him  to  have  his  say  and  to  receive  his  promise,  telling  himself  that 
he  can  wait ;  that  time  is  on  his  side,  and  that  his  son  will  learn. 

Then  there  is  the  second  epoch,  when  the  necessity  of  provision 
from  God  becomes  transfigured  into  the  craving  after  intercourse 
with  Him ;  when  the  soul  does  not  so  much  seek  God's  gifts  as  the 
vision  of  His  glory,  asks  not  to  eat  His  bread,  but  to  see  Him  and 
live.  It  is  the  baptismal  fellowship  quickened  into  conscious  life: 
'  Tell  me,  I  beseech  thee,  Thy  name ;  I  will  not  let  Thee  go  except 
Thou  bless  me.'  *  And  He  blessed  him  there.' 

Then  comes  the  final  change.  *  Fear  not  to  go  down  into  Egypt ; 
I  will  go  down  with  thee,  and  will  also  bring  thee  up  again ;  and 
Joseph  will  put  his  hand  on  thine  eyes.'  Yes !  there  is  an  Egypt, 
too,  for  us ;  the  spirit-land  on  the  brink  of  the  river,  where  we  shall 
meet  our  Josephs  and  Benjamins,  and  the  goodly  company  gone  on 
before  ;  and  then  the  voice  of  the  archangel  will  bid  us  rise  and  go 
in ;  the  resurrection  will  welcome  us  into  the  Land  of  Promise. 

III.  In  conclusion,  let  us  borrow  from  Jacob's  history  a  significant 
lesson  for  youth  and  middle  life  and  old  age.     The  secret  of  a  noble 
youth  is  eagerness  without  impetuosity.     Jacob  was  eager ;  but,  in 
his  eagerness,  he  thought  to  make  a  short  cut  to  his  journey's  end, 
and  it  turned  out,  as  short  cuts  usually  do,  a  very  long  one.     Could 
he  have  waited  for  his  birthright  instead  of  snatching  at  it,  it  would 
soon  have  come  to  him  through  his  brother's  levity  and  idolatrous- 
ness,  and  then  all  that  sin  and  sorrow  and  parting  might  have  been 
spared. 

By  all  means  desire  good  things  and  great  things,  only  be  content 
to  wait  for  them ;  and  be  sure  that  if  you  will  not  wait,  you  will  be 
compelled  to  practise  waiting  in  a  very  painful  way.  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  wish  to  get  moral  problems  settled,  to  have  an  impatience 
at  evil  and  evil  people,  to  have  a  great  hope  of  progress,  and  to  put 
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your  own  shoulder  to  the  wheel  of  the  world  to  help  it  to  move 
faster,  nay,  even  to  be  in  a  sort  of  hot  despair  when  it  seems  to  be 
going  on  so  slowly  that  it  is  almost  standing  still.  The  world  is 
often  better  for  a  little  wholesome  anger.  The  fatal  malady  of  the 
soul  is  coldness. 

But  also  learn  to  trust  God  with  His  own  world  and  His  own 
creatures.  Have  enthusiasm.  We  cannot  have  too  much  of  it ;  but 
let  it  be  regulated  enthusiasm,  and  not  merely  the  stormy  passion  of 
a  hot  egotism.  Ask  as  many  questions  as  you  please ;  but  remember 
it  is  only  in  action  and  obedience  that  answers  come  to  us.  Most  of 
all,  remember  Him  who  has  said,  *  Lo  !  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  to 
the  end  of  the  world.'  Like  Jacob  by  the  brook,  seek  Him,  and 
speak  to  Him,  and  wrestle  with  Him,  till  He  becomes  your  friend. 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  true  and  blessed  resting-place  for  childhood 
with  its  innocence,  youth  with  its  aspirations,  manhood  with  its 
activities,  and  age  with  its  ripeness.  Your  wish  for  Him  is  the  proof 
that  He  is  seeking  you ;  only  say  to  Him,  l  Be  my  friend,'  and  His 
answer  will  be,  '  I  ever  have  been ' ;  and  so  He  will  bless  you  there. 
Then,  in  middle  life,  we  will  try  to  learn  the  hard  lesson  of  concen 
tration  without  absorption.  God  has  His  discipline  for  Jacob  here 
also,  and  for  us  likewise.  He  sends  for  Rachel,  and  she  dies  by  the 
well  at  Beer-Sheba,  Joseph  is  sold  into  Egypt.  By  the  lonely  well 
of  Beer-Sheba  the  prosperous,  middle-aged  man  would  give  half  he 
possesses  for  one  hour  of  sweet  Rachel's  company,  or  for  one  glimpse 
of  the  ruddy  cheek  of  his  lost  boy ;  but  Rachel  neither  comes  nor 
sends ;  when  Joseph  sends  he  has  waited  so  long  that  the  sands  are 
fast  running  out. 

And  yet  it  is  not  all  discipline.  Middle  age  is  full  of  an  inex 
haustible  beauty,  if  rightly  interpreted  and  wisely  used.  There  is  an 
infinite  variety  to  keep  life  from  monotony,  and  thought  from  stag 
nation — duties  which,  when  they  are  honestly  done,  gladden  our  own 
life  and  enrich  the  generation  in  front.  It  has  been  well  said  that  if 
our  danger  is  to  be  one-sided  through  the  steadiness  of  our  concen 
trated  efforts,  our  safety  must  be  manifold  and  many-sided  while 
clinging  fast  to  our  particular  work.  There  may  not  be  much  poetry 
in  middle  life.  If  less  attractiveness  than  in  youth,  there  may  be 
less  dignity  than  in  age,  and,  perhaps,  this  does  not  so  very  much 
matter.  But  middle-age  is  the  August  of  life,  when  the  harvest 
ripens  and  the  purple  grapes  ask  us  to  pluck  them.  If  we  drop 
much,  we  have  plenty  with  which  to  restore  it.  Our  questions  are 
wiser  than  they  once  were,  and  they  have  less  sharpness  about  them. 
If  our  difficulties  are  still  serious,  like  Jacob,  we  have  seen  God,  and 
we  know  that  though  the  well  is  deep,  the  Rock  of  Ages  is  below. 
So  He  blesses  us  there. 
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Then,  once  more,  after  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day  the  wilder 
ness  is  past  and  the  shadows  fall.  The  perfection  of  old  age  is 
wisdom  without  cynicism,  and  a  faith  in  the  purpose  of  God  which 
deepens  and  widens  with  the  years.  To  look  around  on  the  scenes 
which  we  are  so  soon  to  leave  and  still  to  admire  and  enjoy,  and,  if 
possible,  improve  them ;  to  be  interested  in  the  young  who  will  soon 
fill  our  place,  dissect  our  character,  and  inherit  our  labours,  not, 
perhaps,  with  too  much  respect  and  sympathy ;  to  believe  in  the 
future  which  we  shall  have  no  more  opportunity  of  helping ;  to  grow 
in  spiritual  vision  even  if  our  intellectual  force  decays ;  to  spread 
charity ;  to  accept  consolation ;  to  avoid  a  morose  solitariness ;  to 
welcome  all  opportunities  of  making  others  happy — here  is  the  glory 
of  old  age,  when  the  grand  hope  of  immortality  sweetens  and  dignifies 
it ;  when,  as  with  Jacob,  we  say  cheerfully,  '  I  am  to  be  gathered  to 
my  fathers ' ;  or,  with  Simeon,  in  the  full  light  of  the  infant  Christ, 
joyfully, '  Now  let  me  depart  in  peace,  for  I  have  seen  Thy  salvation.' 

BISHOP  THOROLD. 


V.  OUTLINES  FOR  THE  DAY  ON  VARIOUS 
PASSAGES  OF  SCRIPTURE 


Legion. 


And  Jesus  asked  him,  What  is  thy  name ? 
Legion ;  for  we  are  many.     S.  MARK  v.  9. 


And  he  answered,  saying,  My  name  is 


AY  we  not  say  of  spiritual  dangers,  '  Their  name 
is  Legion ! '  Satan  is  constantly  changing  his 
form  of  attack.  Temptations  will  not  always 
take  the  same  shape.  Satan  will  even  be  trans 
formed  into  an  angel  of  light.  His  tactics  are 
'  Legion ! ' 

What  then  ?  Are  you  going  to  give  up  the 
fight  ?  Nay,  surely  not !  Are  you  going  to 
prove  false  to  your  great  Leader,  under  whose  banner  you  were  called 
to  serve  ?  Think  of  yourselves  rather  as  soldiers  in  a  weary  desert 
warfare — such  warfare  as  our  British  soldiers  have  been  called  upon, 
of  late  years,  so  frequently  to  wage. 

Think  how  they  have  been  called  upon  to  face  fearful  odds,  to 

undergo  privations  and  hardships  such  as  we  can  hardly  imagine  even, 

face  to  face  not  with  one  foe  only,  or  one  danger,  but  foes  and 

dangers  whose  name  is  Legion — the  treachery  of  guides  in  a  trackless 
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desert ;  a  fierce  burning  sun  under  which  '  the  whole  head  grows  sick 
and  the  whole  heart  faint ' — thirst ;  the  blinding,  choking  dust  raised 
by  a  thousand  camels ;  forced  marches,  and  sleepless  nights,  and 
harassed  the  while  by  a  fierce,  fanatical  foe. 

II.  Never  let  us  grow  faint-hearted  because  our  difficulties  and  our 
temptations  are  legion.  Look  upon  your  own  hearts  as  one  of  those 
desert  entrenchments  held  by  our  troops  in  Egypt.  The  heart  is  at 
tacked  by  hosts  of  evil.  The  fierce  sun  of  temptation  beats  down 
upon  it,  it  is  in  itself  treacherous,  and  so  you  must  watch  it  well. 
Our  temptations  are  legion.  Then  we  must  not  attempt  to  fight 
them  all  at  once ;  that  would  be  beating  the  air ;  but  we  must  take 
them  one  by  one. 

We  must  concentrate  all  our  efforts  upon  one  sin,  our  besetting 
one ;  and  when  in  God's  great  might  we  have  conquered  that,  attack 
another. 

We  must  use  all  the  help  God  gives  us ;  especially  must  we  seek 
fresh  strength  in  our  Communions.  These  must  be  regular,  not  fitful. 
We  must  kneel  at  the  altar  humbly,  crying  that  we  have  no  power 
of  ourselves  to  help  ourselves,  and  then  rise  up  to  go  and  fight  again 
against  a  legion  of  foes,  saying :  '  The  Lord  of  hosts  is  with  us ;  the 
God  of  Jacob  is  our  Refuge.' 

J.  B.  C.  MURPHY. 


Two  Kinds  of  Clothing. 

(Children 's  Sermon) 
Be  clothed  with  humility,     i  S.  PETER  v.  5. 

I.  THIRST  of  all,  let  us  think  of  the  clothes  which  God  makes  for 
]i  his  beautiful  world.  He  clothes  the  grass  of  the  field.  Go 
and  look  at  a  pasture-field  in  the  country,  and  you  will  see  that  God 
has  clothed  it  with  a  beautiful  green  robe,  and  every  night  and  morn 
ing  the  green  is  all  trimmed  and  spanglerobed  with  dew-drops.  Or 
there  is  another  field,  blazing  with  yellow  buttercups  and  white  daisies, 
that 's  the  white  and  golden  clothing  which  God  has  given  to  it.  That 
same  God  dresses  the  woods  in  the  springtime  with  a  hundred  different 
shades  of  colour,  and  clothes  the  earth  beneath  with  the  purple  robe 
of  wild  hyacinths. 

And  God  clothes  the  beasts  and  birds  and  gives  each  exactly  the 
sort  of  dress  which  he  requires.  You  have  all  seen  the  mole-hills  in 
a  field,  and  sometimes  you  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  mole  himself. 
Well,  God  has  clothed  him  in  a  dress  like  black  velvet,  which  is  just 
fitted  for  his  home  underground:  and  Hehas  formedhis  feet  like  shovels, 
so  that  the  mole  can  dig  a  tunnel  through  the  earth.  The  animals 
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which  live  in  cold  regions  have  a  warm  clothing  of  fur,  and  those 
which  live  among  snow  and  ice  are  white,  so  that  their  enemies  may 
not  easily  see  them.  Do  you  know  that  the  bones  of  birds  are 
hollow  ?  God  makes  them  so  that  the  birds  may  be  able  to  fly  lightly 
in  the  air.  Some  animals,  like  the  tortoise  and  the  snail,  have  a  suit 
of  armour  to  wear:  that  is  given  them  because  they  cannot  move 
fast,  and  escape  from  their  foes.  So  God  clothes  the  beasts  of  the 
field  and  the  fowls  of  the  air. 

II.  Now  let  us  think  about  ourselves.  In  the  Bible  we  hear  of  two 
kinds  of  clothing,  the  best  and  the  worst.  S.  Peter  says,  '  Be  clothed 
with  humility ' ;  that 's  the  best  clothing.  In  the  Hundred-and-ninth 
Psalm  we  are  told  of  a  wicked  man  who  *  clothed  himself  with  cursing 
as  with  a  garment.'  That 's  the  worst  clothing.  The  best  suit  of 
clothes  for  a  child  of  God  is  humility,  for  Jesus  says,  '  Learn  of  Me, 
for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart.'  There  are  some  kinds  of  clothing 
which  we  should  cast  off  as  soon  as  possible.  If  any  of  you  have  put 
on  bad  habits,  such  as  pride,  or  falsehood,  or  bad  talk,  or  any  other 
sort  of  bad  dress,  you  must  change  your  clothes.  Cast  off  the  old 
garment,  and  go  down  on  your  knees,  and  ask  God  for  Jesus  Christ's 
sake  to  give  you  a  new  dress.  God  alone  can  make  you  clean,  God 
alone  can  give  you  a  garment  of  righteousness. 

H  J.  WILMOT  BUXTON. 


Meditation  on  Holy  Things. 

Meditate  upon  these  things,     i  TIMOTHY  iv.  15. 

WE  sometimes  ask  ourselves,  '  Why  are  the  fruits  of  our  Tree  of 
Life  so  poor  ?  Why  is  heaven,  which  is  so  near,  since  all  of 
us  may  enter  it,  so  far  away  because  only  the  fewest  of  us  do  ? '  It  is 
appalling  to  look  out  upon  the  world  of  Christendom,  and  on  the 
nominal  Christianity  of  our  own  nation.  Human  life  even  in  Chris 
tian  countries  is  like  a  great  sea  strewn  with  shipwrecks,  in  which  few 
of  our  frail  barks  seem  to  reach  that  haven  in  which  we  should  be  all 
anchored.  Nineteen  centuries  of  Christianity,  and  only  think  of  the 
want,  the  woe,  the  rejection  alike  of  religious  and  moral  obligations, 
the  criminality  and  vice,  the  stolid  indifference  to  all  divine  truth  of 
whole  masses  of  the  population,  both  rich  and  poor !  But  it  is  hardly 
less  distressing  to  see  religion,  even  hi  the  religious,  so  pitifully 
unfruitful,  and  to  recognise  in  nominal  Christians  so  few  who  live 
noble,  much  less  saintly,  lives.  It  is  sad  to  find  in  the  vineyard  of 
the  Church  itself,  not  the  rich  purple  vintage  of  Ephraim,  but  only 
the  thin  and  acid  gleaning  of  the  grapes  of  Abi-ezer.  Why  is  the 
religious  standard  so  far  from  high  and  heroical,  so  mildewed  with 
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torpor,  so  bitter  with  party  factiousness,  so  cankered  with  compromise 
and  convention  ?  Why  are  most  of  the  Christians  whom  we  know  so 
little  of  Christians,  that  a  man  may  profess  to  be  a  Pharisee  of  the 
straitest  sect  of  our  religion,  and  yet  we  are  not  able  either  to  admire, 
or  to  respect,  or  even  to  trust  him,  and  in  hours  of  despondency  and 
anguish  we  would  often  far  sooner  go  for  help  and  sympathy  to  a  mere 
honest  worldling  than  to  some  religious  partisan  ? 

The  quick  recurrent  waves  of  our  business,  of  our  desires,  even  of 
our  religious  functions  and  observances,  ebb  and  flow  with  each  return 
ing  day,  too  often  only  like  a  troubled  sea  whose  waters  cast  up  mire 
and  dirt.  We  leave  ourselves  no  time  for  quietude,  no  time  for  medita 
tion,  no  time  to  dwell  upon  eternal  things.  We  think  of  so  many  things 
that  we  leave  the  one  thing  needful  unconsidered.  We  spend  so  many 
hours  in  sleep,  so  many  at  meals,  so  many  in  amusement  and  talk,  in 
the  earning  of  our  daily  bread — how  many  for  quiet  thoughtfulness, 
how  many  for  God  ? 

Now  the  duty  which  I  would  fain  urge  on  you  to-day — on  myself 
and  on  you — is  the  duty  of  detachment  and  recollectedness,  of  finding 
time,  of  making  time — which  is  the  time  least  lost  of  all — of  making 
time  for  quiet,  earnest  thought  on  the  things  which  concern  our  soul. 

I.  Consider,  first,  how  often  Scripture  dwells  on  the  duty,  the  happi 
ness,  the  necessity  for  meditation.  We  are  struck  with  the  calm  and 
peaceful  beauty  of  the  character  of  Isaac.  Is  it  not  explained  when 
we  are  told  that  it  was  his  custom  to  walk  out  to  meditate  in  the 
fields  at  eventide  ?  Does  not  Joshua  say  of  the  book  of  God's  law : 

*  Thou  shalt  meditate  therein  day  and  night ;  that  thou  mayest  observe 
to  do  what  is  written  therein '  ?     Are  not  the  sweet  psalmists  of  Israel 
full  of  the  sweetness  of  this  duty  ?     The  whole  of  the  One-hundred 
and-nineteenth  Psalm  is  one  rapturous  meditation  on  the  law,  the 
covenant,    the   statutes,   the    ordinances,   the    commandments,   the 
testimonies  of  God  :     '  I  will  consider  Thy  testimonies.'     *  Lord,  what 
love  have  I  unto  Thy  law  !    All  the  day  long  is  my  study  of  it.'    *  Thou 
through  Thy  commandments  hast  made  me  wiser  than  the  aged,  for 
they  are  ever  with  me.1     Does  not  S.  Paul  say  to  the  Philippians ; 

*  Whatsoever  things  are  true,  honourable,  just,  pure,  lovely,  of  good 
report,  if  there  be  any  virtue,  if  there  be  any  praise — think  on  these 
things  ? '     And  does  not  he  write  to  his  beloved  Timothy,  as  in  my 
text :  '  Meditate  on  these  things,  give  thyself  wholly  to  them '  ?    And 
our  blessed  Lord  Himself,  our  one  perfect  Example,  so  strongly  felt 
the  necessity  for  some  margin  to  His  life  and  that  of  His  disciples  that 
He  retired  to  quiet  places,  and  to  the  bleak  summit  of  the  hill,  to  pray 
and  to  be  alone  with  God;  and  He  said  to  His  disciples,  in  pity 
for  the  distraction  caused  by  daily  publicity:  'Come  ye  yourselves 
apart  unto  a  desert  place,  and  rest  a  while.' 
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II.  You  will  find  the  same  need  insisted  on  by  all  the  greatest  souls. 
Meditation  has  ever  been  the  chief  source  of  calm  to  the  purest  and 
heavenliest  spirits.  It  was  his  mighty  loneliness,  and  the  hours  that 
made  him  lean  with  thinking,  that  produced  the  awful  concentration  of 
Dante's  song.  The  Imitation  of  Christ,  which  has  been  a  little  book 
so  useful  to  thousands  of  souls,  was  written,  at  least  in  part,  by  a  very 
quiet  peaceful  brother  of  the  common  life,  whose  chief  happiness  it 
was  to  be  found  in  angulo  cum  libetto — *  In  a  quiet  nook  with  a  little 
book.'  We  marvel  less  at  Shakespeare's  insight  when  he  tells  us  of  the 

'  Sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought.' 
And  Milton,  while  yet  a  youth,  sings — 

' Wisdom's  self 

Oft  seeks  to  sweet  retired  solitude  ; 

Where,  with  her  best  nurse,  Contemplation, 

She  plumes  her  feathers  and  lets  grow  her  wings, 

That  in  the  various  bustle  of  resort 

Were  all  too  ruffled,  and  sometimes  impaired.' 

Or  turn  again  to  the  same  duty,  to  Christian  history.  How  touch 
ing  are  some  of  the  stories  about  the  old  hermits.  Two  of  these  agreed 
to  read  and  think  over  the  Scriptures.  They  began  with  the  Thirty- 
ninth  Psalm :  4 1  said,  I  will  take  heed  to  my  ways,  that  I  offend 
not  with  my  tongue.'  *  How  far  have  you  got  ? '  asked  one  of  them 
of  his  friend  some  time  afterwards.  'I  have  not  got  beyond  that 
verse,'  replied  his  friend ;  *  I  found  it  so  hard  to  practise  that  it  has 
occupied  me  ever  since.'  And,  again,  when  some  trifler  asked  an  old 
Carthusian  monk  how  in  the  world  he  managed  to  get  through  his 
time,  he  was  rebuked  with  the  quiet  answer,  *  I  have  considered  the 
days  of  old,  and  the  years  of  ancient  times.'  There  would  not  be  so 
many  fretful  and  discontented,  nor  so  many  shallow  and  fussy  souls,  if 
men  retired  more  often  from  the  storm  and  stress  and  poor  vulgarities 
of  life  into  that  awful  solitude  which  may  be  to  ourselves  as  the  very 
audience-chamber  of  our  God. 

Let  us  then  make  it  a  Lenten  duty — perhaps  to  some  of  us  a  quite 
new  Lenten  duty — to  remember  to  realise  that  kingdom  of  God 
within  us  by  finding  each  day  as  a  matter  of  duty  some  quiet  time 
for  serious  thought ;  in  the  beautiful  words  of  St.  Bernard,  let  us 

*  silver  our  wings,'  let  us  experience  the  blessedn'ess  of  the  promise : 

*  Though  ye  have  lien  among  the  pots,  yet  shall  ye  be  as  the  wings  of 
a  dove  which  is  covered  with  silver  wings,  and  her  feathers  like  gold.* 
The  Eastern  dove,  settling  among  the  dusty  potsherds  of  the  village, 
dims  its  purity  and  brightness,  but  when  it  soars  up  again  in  the  blue 
and  dewy  air,  it  reflects  the  sunlight  from  every  iridescent  plume. 
The  reason  why  Christian  lives  are  so  poor  and  soiled,  so  dim  and 
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dusty  is  that  they  never  soar,  but  are  content  to  grope  in  the  darkness 
and  to  crawl  about  the  dust. 

ARCHDEACON  FARRAR. 


Esau's  Birthright — Irreparable  Follies. 

He  found  no  place  of  repentance,  though  he  sought  it  carefully  with  tears. 

HEBREWS  xii.   17. 

'PT"*HE  main  point  on  which  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  fixed  the 
A  thoughts  of  his  readers  is  the  irretrievable  consequence  of  Esau's 
one  rash,  unworthy,  unfaithful  act.  He  found  no  place  of  repentance. 
He  could  never  to  any  purpose  again  change  his  mind.  He  had  by 
that  act  set  to  his  seal  that  God's  foreknowledge  was  accurate,  His 
choice  righteous  and  true.  The  birthright  which  he  had  made  of  so 
little  account  was  gone  for  ever  to  another.  It  is  the  type  of  our 
irretrievable  acts,  but  in  an  especial  way  of  irretrievable  choice  made 
under  such  circumstances  as  Esau  made  his  choice — in  the  heat 
and  weakness  of  youth.  A  single  heedless  act  with  unalterable  results. 

I.  Some  light  is  thrown  on  what  it  means  by  that  glimpse  of  the 
divine  foreknowledge  which  is  known  to  us,  though  it  was  not  known  to 
Esau.  God  had  chosen  Jacob  and  rejected  Esau,  not  arbitrarily,  but 
foreseeing,  as  He  must  foresee  in  every  human  life,  the  issues  of  the  two 
characters.  That  wild,  heedless,  passionate  act  was  not  a  mere  heed 
less  act.  It  was  an  index,  a  faultless  index  of  the  mind  from  which  it 
sprang.  He  *  despised  his  birthright,'  otherwise  he  would  not  have 
yielded  at  once  to  the  temptation  to  sell  it.  Jacob,  on  the  other 
hand,  for  all  his  faults,  could  look  forward,  could  trust  God's  promise, 
could  hold  a  purpose. 

How  often  and  how  often  is  the  story  repeated !  The  character  of 
Esau,  drawn  in  the  bold  natural  outlines  of  a  simple  age,  is  one  that 
cannot  fail  to  find  its  likeness  among  the  young.  Bold,  vigorous,  his 
father's  favourite  ;  fond  of  outdoor  life  and  adventure,  generous  even 
in  his  after  years,  as  we  see  from  his  meeting  again  with  Jacob. 
Here,  surely,  was  the  making  of  a  fine  character.  As  human  eyes 
would  choose,  here  rather  than  in  Jacob  should  we  look  for  the  father 
and  founder  of  a  great  people.  Yet  here  even  as  in  Saul  and  David 
we  should  have  been  wrong.  Something  is  wanting ;  something  that 
cannot  be  replaced.  And  sooner  or  later  the  want  shows  itself — 
stamps  itself  indelibly  in  an  act  of  folly  which  cannot  be  undone. 

'  He  found  no  place  of  repentance.'  No ;  but  there  is  a  place  of 
repentance  if  we  can  only  antedate  that  experience.  Those  thought 
less,  irretrievable  acts  are  not  sudden,  inexplicable  bolts  from  a  clear 
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sky  ;  the  thunderclouds  gather  long  before.  You  know  the  thought 
lessness  which  leads  to  loss  of  innocence,  to  the  missing  of  golden 
opportunities.  Is  it  too  late  to  pray  any  to  look  into  their  hearts 
and,  in  God's  strength,  to  take  into  their  hands  the  guidance  of  their 
lives  ?  The  past,  in  one  sense,  cannot  be  undone.  Yet  believe  that 
the  moral  of  this  story  is  never  exhausted — never,  while  life  lasts.  In 
spite  of  everything  the  birthright,  in  many  senses,  in  its  best  sense  of 
all,  is  still  yours.  Yet  even  in  that  sense  too  you  may  cast  it  away. 

E.  C.  WICKHAM. 


Prayer. 

S.  MATTHEW  xv.  21-23. 

epistle  for  this  Sunday  is,  like  that  for  the  previous  week, 
JL  plainly  and  simply  didactic,  and  intended  to  enforce  those  ordinary 
Christian  duties  which  are  the  firstfruits  of  holiness,  although  they  are 
too  often  neglected.  In  the  gospel  our  Lord  is  shown  *  destroying  the 
works  of  the  devil '  in  the  case  of  the  Syrophoenician  woman,  as  in 
that  of  last  Sunday  His  defeat  of  them  in  His  own  Person  is  recorded. 
It  is  a  striking  lesson  on  the  value  of  prayer.  Prayer  should  always 
accompany  fasting;  a  lesson  to  be  especially  remembered  at  this 
season. 

(a)  Prayer  should  always  accompany  fasting. 

(6)  We  should  pray  with  undoubting  faith. 

Christ  seems  to  have  wondered  at  the  faith  of  none  except  Gentiles 
— i.e.  of  this  woman  and  of  the  Centurion  (S.  Matt.  viii.  10).  The 
faith  of  Gentiles  was  greater  than  that  of  Jews. 

(c)  Prayer  ought  to  be  persevering. 

'  Men  ought  always  to  pray,  and  not  to  faint.1 

4  It  is  recorded,  that  a  certain  soldier,  much  loved  by  his  general, 
asked  an  apple  of  him  as  a  token  of  his  regard.  The  general,  firstly, 
gave  him  the  command  of  a  fortress,  then  presented  him  with  a  war 
horse,  and  then  with  splendid  armour.  Still  the  soldier  begged  for 
the  apple,  which  at  last  was  given  to  him.  Had  it  been  given  at  first 
he  would  have  lacked  the  other  gifts.  So  was  it  with  this  poor 
woman ;  Jesus,  by  keeping  her  waiting  continuously,  added  to  His 
gifts.  He  gave  her  faith,  stability,  humility,  and  love,  first,  and  then 
granted  her  one  petition  after  all/ 

(d)  Prayer  ought  to  be  humble. 

'  Saint  Ignatius  was  once  travelling  with  many  of  his  companions. 
Each  of  them  carried  on  his  shoulders  a  little  bag  containing  what 
was  most  necessary  to  him;  a  good  Christian  perceived  that  they 
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were  tired,  and  was  inwardly  moved  to  relieve  them  by  carrying  their 
baggage;  he  offered  his  services,  and  conjured  them  to  accept  his 
offer,  as  if  he  had  demanded  a  great  favour  of  them ;  they  yielded  to 
his  prayers.  When  they  had  arrived  at  the  hotel  where  they  were 
compelled  to  rest,  the  man  who  had  followed  them,  seeing  that  the 
good  fathers  set  themselves  at  some  distance  from  one  another  to 
pray,  fell  on  his  knees  at  their  example,  and  kept  in  that  position  as 
long  as  the  fathers  were  praying.  The  space  of  time  which  they 
had  fixed  to  devote  to  the  exercise  of  prayer  having  expired,  they 
rose,  and  what  was  their  surprise  to  see  that  this  man  without  letters 
and  little  instructed  had  prayed  like  them  for  a  considerable  time. 
They  expressed  this  to  him.  "  What  have  you  done  all  this  time  ?  " 
they  asked  of  him.  His  answer  edified  them  much,  for  he 
replied,  "  I  had  nothing  to  say  but :  Those  who  pray  so  devoutly  are 
saints,  and  I  am  their  beast  of  burden ;  Lord,  my  intention  is  to  do 
what  they  do,  I  say  to  you  all  that  they  say."  This  for  the  rest  of 
the  journey  was  his  ordinary  prayer,  and  he  attained,  by  this  course, 
to  a  sublime  degree  of  prayer.' 

S.  J.  BALES. 


VI.   ILLUSTRATIONS 

The  Dogs  and  DR.  MOFFAT  used  to  tell  the  story  of  his  first  missionary 
the  Crumbs.  sermon :  *  It  happened,  one  evening,  soon  after  I  began 
MATT.  xv.  27.  mv  journev  up  the  country,  that  I  found  my  way  to  the 
homestead  of  a  Dutch  Boer,  of  whom  I  begged  a  night's  lodging. 
It  was  nightfall,  and  the  family  must  soon  go  to  rest.  But 
first,  would  the  stranger  address  some  words  of  Christian  counsel 
to  them  ;  might  they  hear  what  he  has  to  say  ?  Gladly  I  assented, 
and  the  big  barn  was  resorted  to.  Looking  round  on  my  congrega 
tion  I  saw  my  host  and  hostess  with  their  family  of  three  boys  and 
two  girls.  There  were  crowds  of  black  forms  hovering  near  at  hand  ; 
for  this  surly  Boer  had  some  hundred  Hottentots  in  his  service,  but 
never  a  one  was  there  in  the  barn.  I  waited,  hoping  they  might  be 
coming.  But  no ;  no  one  came.  Still  I  waited,  as  expecting  some 
thing.  "  What  ails  you  ?  "  said  the  farmer ;  "  why  don't  you  begin  ?  " 
"  May  not  your  servants  come  too  ?  "  I  replied.  "  Servants  ! "  shouted 
the  master;  "do  you  mean  the  Hottentots,  man?  Are  you  mad 
to  think  of  preaching  to  Hottentots  ?  Go  to  the  mountains  and 
preach  to  the  baboons ;  or,  if  you  like,  I  '11  fetch  my  dogs  and  you 
may  preach  to  them  ! "  This  was  too  much  for  my  feelings,  and  tears 
began  to  trickle  down  my  cheeks,  for  my  heart  was  too  full  to  hold. 
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After  a  pause  I  opened  my  New  Testament,  and  read  out  for  my  text 
the  words,  "  Truth,  Lord ;  yet  the  dogs  eat  of  the  crumbs  that  fall 
from  their  master's  table."  A  second  time  the  words  were  read,  and 
then  my  host,  vanquished  by  the  arrow  from  God's  own  quiver 
cried  out,  "  Stop  ;  you  must  have  your  own  way.  I  '11  get  you  all 
the  Hottentots,  and  they  shall  hear  you."  He  was  as  good  as  his 
word.  The  barn  soon  filled  with  rows  of  dark  forms,  whose  eager 
looks  gazed  at  the  stranger.  I  then  preached  my  first  sermon  to  the 
heathen.  I  shall  never  forget  that  night.' 

Divine      GOD  protects  and  defends  His  people  now,  as  He  did  in 

Protection,   ^he  days  of  the  Apostles.     We,  their  spiritual  children, 

s.  LUKE  ix.  37.  are  inferjor  to  them  in  all  saintliness,  but  He  does  not 

therefore  cast  us  out.     Jesus  took  His  chosen,  perfect  disciples  into 

a  high  mountain  apart,  and  there  disclosed  to  them  the  mysteries  of 

grace ;  but  He  did  not  the  less  descend  into  the  plain,  to  give  there 

His  instruction  to  the  people. 

P™™/  „  .   THDJKEST    thou    that    God,   who    gave  thee  grace   to 
Repentance.  ,  ,,    ,  .„'  =>  , 

repent  thee  of  thy  sins,  will  not  pardon  them  after  thy 

S.  LUKE  xv.  7.  a 

repentance? 

WHAT  do  you  suppose  is  the  object  on  earth  most  attractive  and 
interesting  to  heaven  ?  An  angel  coming  down  here,  what  would 
he  care  for  your  palaces  and  pyramids,  your  works  of  art,  military 
achievements,  wonders  of  legislation,  or  even  your  books — books  of 
philosophy,  science  or  song?  What  would  he  care  for  your  great 
men,  whether  distinguished  for  thought,  or  action,  profound  intellect 
or  eloquent  speech  ?  What  would  he  care  for  all  these  things  ? 
Nothing.  But  if  he  saw  a  human  spirit  panting  for  truth,  pressing 
after  God,  fearing  the  darkness,  conscious  of  its  sin,  breaking  with 
contrition,  earnest  in  prayer,  solicitous  for  guidance — why,  to  him 
such  a  sight  would  shine  like  a  star. 

HE  that  repents  every  day  for  the  sins  of  every  day,  when  he  comes 
to  die,  will  have  the  sin  but  of  one  day  to  repent  of.  Short 
reckonings  make  long  friends. 

TRUE  repentance  is  never  too  late,  but  late  repentance  is  seldom 
true ;  for  here  our  sins  rather  leave  us  than  we  them,  as  Ambrose 
says ;  and  he  adds,  *  Woe  be  unto  them  whose  sin  and  life  end 
together.' 
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A  JEWISH  Rabbi  exhorted  his  disciples  to  repent  the  day  before 
they  died.  One  replied  that  the  day  of  a  man's  death  was 
uncertain. 

'Repent,  therefore,  every  day,'  said  the  Rabbi,  'and  then  you 
will  be  sure  to  repent  the  day  before  you  die.'  You  who  are  wise 
will  know  how  to  apply  this. 

'  UNLESS  you  commence  at  once  that  work  which  has  been  so  long 
neglected,  unless  now  you  begin  to  repent,  you  must  surely  perish.' 
Begin !  begin  to  repent !  This  brings  another  and  an  overpowering 
thought.  Begin  to  repent !  When  ?  In  a  month,  in  a  week  ? 
Foolish  man  !  Foolish  woman !  This  night  thy  soul  may  be 
required  of  thee. 

IT  is  easy  enough  to  sorrow  for  sins  in  the  night  of  adversity  ;  so 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xv.  24) ;  so  Ahab  (1  Kings  xxi.  27).  But  to  sorrow  for 
sin  hi  the  day  of  prosperity,  that  is  the  true  repentance  which  God 
loves. 
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Scriptures  Proper  to  the  Day 


EPISTLE     .      .      .      . 

GOSPEL        . 

FIRST  MORNING  LESSON 
FIRST  EVENING  LESSON 
SECOND  LESSONS  . 


EPHES.  V.  1-14. 
S.  LUKE  XI.  14-28. 
GEN.  XXXVII. 
GEN.  XXXIX.  OB  XI. 
ORDINARY. 


I.     COMPLETE  SERMON 

Spiritual  Gifts. 

Concerning  spiritual  gifts,  brethren,  I  would  not  have  you  ignorant,      i  COR.  xii.  i. 

PIRITUAL  gifts — that  is,  the  precious,  extraordin 
ary,  miraculous  gifts,  as  they  are  now  regarded  by 
most  people,  with  which  the  Church  of  that  day 
was  familiar.  Most  people  feel  it  to  be  a  very  in 
teresting  question  whether  these  gifts  are  extinct, 
when  they  became  extinct,  and  whether  there  is 
any  probability  of  their  revival.  When  the 
Apostle  says  he  does  not  wish  Christians  to  be 
ignorant  concerning  them,  he  of  course  means  that  they  knew  nothing 
of  them,  for  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  them  in  the  chapter  which  has 
just  been  read  as  usual  phenomena  in  their  assemblies,  the  speaking 
of  tongues,  the  interpretation,  the  prophesying,  so  that  what  he 
means  is  that  they  did  not  thoroughly  understand  them,  did  not  see 
the  principle  and  the  bearing  of  them,  not  that  they  were  unac 
quainted  with  them. 

That  might  possibly  be  the  case  with  some  of  us.  And  as  his 
epistles  were  written  for  all  time,  he  most  likely  considered  that  it 
would  be  always  good  for  the  Church  to  know  something  about  them. 
Are  the  gifts  themselves  extinct  ?  or  is  it  only  some  phase  of  their 
manifestation  which  has  gone  by,  if  it  has  gone  by  ? 

It  would  be  difficult  to  think  that  they  are  thus  gone,  when  the 
first  three  out  of  the  nine  mentioned  in  verses  7  to  9  are  what  they 
are,  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  faith.  These  cannot  have  been  intended 
to  be  temporary.  It  would  be  difficult  to  think  so.  The  Apostle 
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does  not  speak  of  what  was  going  on  as  a  new  creation,  a  new  endow 
ment,  an  addition  to  humanity.  He  calls  it  a  manifestation  of  the 
Spirit,  a  manifestation,  a  making  open,  a  bringing  out,  a  putting  in 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  divine  Spirit  which  was  in  all 
Christians. 

I.  How  simple  the  first  thing  is  which  he  mentions  as  a  gift  of  the 
Spirit.  He  says,  '  No  man  can  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord  but  by  the 
Holy  Ghost.'  The  most  elementary  expression  of  my  conviction  that 
there  is  something  in  Jesus  Christ  which  entitles  Him  to  my  homage, 
as  standing  alone  among  men,  that,  he  says,  is  the  stirring  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  within  me.  I  cannot  say  Jesus  is  the  Lord  but  by  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  confession  of  my  lips  that  there  is  in  Him  that 
which  ought  to  give  Him  the  mastery  of  men's  souls,  my  acknowledg 
ment  that  He  has  glory  among  the  sons  of  men,  even  this  first  inten 
tion,  long  before  we  learn  the  consequences  which  flow  from  the  fact, 
even  this  is  a  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Then  as  we  consider  the  nine  forms  of  gifts  which  he  here  enumerates 
we  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  though  none  of  them  are  utterly  un 
known  things  to  us,  brought  from  some  other  unknown  sphere,  they 
are  not  magical,  they  are  not  talismans  and  amulets  and  things  the 
possession  of  which  makes  men  not  to  be  men.  But  they  are  all  of 
them  intensifications,  under  the  strong  influences  and  emotions  of  the 
Spirit,  of  gifts  which  lie  woven  in  the  nature  of  every  one  of  us.  They 
are  these:  wisdom,  insight,  faith,  healing,  the  power  of  prophecy,  dis 
cernment  of  spirits,  kinds  of  tongues,  interpretation  of  tongues.  I 
need  not,  I  am  sure,  pause  on  the  well-known  fact  (to  be  found  in 
any  commentary),  that  prophecy  does  not  here  mean  prediction.  It 
means  what  we  call  preaching,  declaring  the  principles  of  Christian 
society,  of  duty  and  religion ;  the  truths  of  God's  character  and  deal 
ings.  And  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  fact  that  '  tongues '  do  not  mean 
foreign  tongues  but  very  exalted,  rapt,  ecstatic  utterances,  and  the 
printing  of  our  Bible  shows  that  the  word  'unknown'  tongues  is 
simply  an  insertion  of  our  translators. 

Well  now,  we  recognise  that  most  of  these  powers  or  gifts  here 
named  are  still  existing,  in  their  measure  at  any  rate,  among  great 
men  and  good  men.  Faith,  insight,  discernment  of  spirits,  we  have 
their  presence  still.  We  also  see  that  at  Corinth  men  could  and 
did  misuse  their  gifts,  even  though  they  were  divinely  given.  They 
had  them  at  their  command,  they  could  and  did  misuse  their  gifts 
in  irregular  and  improper  ways,  just  as  men  do  the  gifts  of  genius, 
not  to  edification  but  to  confusion,  all  those  powers  in  the  course  of 
the  twelfth  chapter.  They  could  and  did  use  then*  powers  to  so 
glorify  and  exalt  and  increase  their  own  impressiveness,  and  even,  it 
seems,  to  fill  their  own  pride.  The  employment  of  those  lofty  powers 
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was  capable  of  regulation  and  self-control  and  must  be  controlled 
if  God  was  to  be  glorified  in  His  own  gifts. 

II.  Now,  even  if  the  gift  of  healing,  and  what  are  specially  called 
powers,  seems  to  us  at  first  sight  to  belong  to  another  class  outside 
human  nature,  we  shall  possibly  not  think  so  if  we  consider  the 
strange  glimpses  that  we  have  of  moral  and  spiritual  forces,  the 
peculiar  indication  of  latent  powers  in  our  nature  which  are  not  yet 
brought  into  line  with  natural  law  as  we  know  it,  the  apparently  in 
credible  phenomena  which  still  scientific  men  do  not  as  a  rule  aeny, 
the  almost  familiar  things  which  are  called  the  influence  of  mind  over 
matter.  Evidence  abounds  for  the  reality  of  unusual  acts  occurring 
when  the  spirit  of  men  and  of  whole  classes  of  men  are  brought  into 
strong  emotion  under  the  dominion  of  exciting  and  exalting  ideas. 
When  in  modern  times  we  are  confronted  with  startling  phenomena 
among  ecstatic  sects  or  among  visionary  ascetics,  we  do  not  deny  the 
possibility  of  the  facts.  We  may  not  always  be  sure  of  the  evidence, 
but  if  the  evidence  is  good  we  recognise  their  probability.  We  re 
quire  for  a  religious  revelation  that  the  sight  and  the  vision  should 
justify  itself  by  its  fruits  ;  that  it  should  work  some  great  deliverance, 
that  it  should  really  promote  the  unity  of  men,  not  merely  add  sect 
to  sect  or  order  to  orders.  We  accept  the  wonders  only  for  what  they 
may  be  worth.  We  require  much  more  to  prove  to  us  that  there  is 
really  an  unearthly,  transforming,  unifying  presence  of  divinity.  We 
who  in  heart  and  soul  believe  that  the  apostolic  age  was  a  real  bond 
of  newly  revealed  contact  with  God's  love  and  His  regenerating,  in 
spiring  personality  are  sure  that  this  is  that  bond  of  which  we  see 
traces  on  smaller  and  lower  occasions,  and  we  can  recognise  a  practical 
working  reason  why  when  the  old  world  was  at  a  crisis  of  being  con- 
\nerted  into  a  new  world,  S.  Paul  distinctly  says  the  things  that  hap 
pened  were  for  a  sign,  not  to  them  that  believed,  but  to  them  that 
believed  not. 

The  strongest  argument  for  Christianity,  it  has  been  well  said,  and 
often  repeated,  is  Christendom.  With  all  the  sins  and  sorrows  of  its 
history,  and  perhaps  all  the  more  because  of  it,  it  is  Christendom 
itself  which  establishes  and  proves  and  extends  Christianity.  But  this 
greatest  argument  was  wanting  in  the  apostolic  age.  There  was  no 
Christendom.  There  were  neither  the  Christians  nor  the  organisation 
to  convince  and  to  affect  upon  a  great  scale.  And  there  being  no 
Christendom  with  its  far-reaching  and  penetrating  system,  no  Christ 
endom  to  be  its  own  unresting  missionary,  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
breathed  upon  the  chords  of  our  sympathetic  nature  and  seemed  the 
strange  music  out  of  the  ^Eolian  harp  of  humanity  which  strangers 
perforce  stood  still  to  listen  to,  until  they  fell  upon  their  faces  and 
confessed  that  God  moves  in  it  of  a  truth. 
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III.  What  are  called  the  gifts,  then,  the  spiritual  gifts,  represent  to 
us  not  additions  but  intensifications.  There  is  among  them  no  new 
thing  that  is  alien  to  or  unknown  to  our  nature.  There  is  the  bring 
ing  out  into  relief  and  brilliance  the  forces  that  lie  low  and  dark,  but 
really  in  man.  These  are  intensified  to  white  heat  by  contact  with 
Christians.  But,  now,  contact  with  Christ  has  to  prove  itself,  not 
by  fiercely  arresting  attention  among  those  that  have  never  heard  His 
name,  but  by  wisdom,  strength,  truth,  consistency,  by  lives  led  in  the 
faith  of  Him  among  those  that  have  heard  His  name  all  their  lives. 
To  them  altered  character  would  be  a  much  better  proof  that  we  are 
in  touch  with  Christ  than  the  most  striking  spectacle  of  wonders. 
There  are  planets  so  near  the  sun  that  they  are  almost  invisible  in  his 
light  and  almost  molten  with  his  heat ;  but  the  spectrum  tells  us  that 
they  are  of  the  same  material  as  our  great  cloud-laden  earth.  And 
earth  is  the  region  where  only  we  can  see  life  as  carried  on  under  the 
best  conditions.  If  we  realise  that  our  souls  and  natures  possess  the 
solid  powers  and  substantial  realities  and  faculties  of  life  in  Christ,  we 
shall  not  feel  ourselves  at  a  disadvantage  in  spreading  Christianity 
compared  even  with  those  in  whom  our  earthly  elements  were  quick 
ened  into  dazzling  flame.  We  too  have  among  us  wisdom  and  know 
ledge  and  faith  by  the  same  Spirit.  Gifts  of  healing  of  the  very 
highest  belong  to  those  who  can  comfort  and  soothe  and  animate, 
who  can  so  reduce  the  fever  of  passion  that  the  very  flaming  air  grows 
more  temperate,  and  so  enkindle  the  warmth  of  courage  that  we 
grow  strong.  We  read  of  miracles,  but  we  have  Christ's  word  for 
it  that  greater  things  than  these  shall  we  do  because  He  has  gone 
to  the  Father.  And  these  are  greater  things. 

As  this  one  uttered  ecstatic  language  and  another  interpreted  it,  so 
now  the  deep  thinkers  of  modern  time,  of  our  own  day,  are  seldom 
able  to  express  themselves  in  the  language  of  the  people.  And  yet 
by  the  help  of  interpreters,  friends,  and  followers,  ana  readers,  and 
teachers,  the  deepest  thoughts  of  one  time  became  the  very  axioms  and 
proverbs  of  the  next.  The  true  popularising  of  great  thoughts  is  one 
of  the  greatest  services  that  ephemeral  literature  renders.  The  dis 
cernment  of  spirits  is  not  a  gift  for  the  first  century  only.  We  owe 
to  no  one  half  the  debt  which  we  owe  to  those  who  see  and  explain 
the  tendencies  of  great  movements,  who  try  the  spirits  which  lead  this 
man  and  party  this  way  and  another  that  way,  who  mark  the  excel 
lencies  of  religious  schools  of  thought  and  who  by  their  discernment 
impose  checks  upon  or  pour  new  life  into  the  spirit  of  their  age. 

Does  then  S.  Paul  say  that  some  manifestation  or  other  was  given 
to  every  man  to  profit  withal,  that  is,  to  use  profitably  for  the 
Church  ?  Does  he  say  that  of  these  gifts  ?  How  much  more  may 
we  say  who  have  not  the  flame  but  the  fire,  not  the  anticipation  but 
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the  substance,  not  the  startlingness  but  the  solid  reality  of  the  divine 
spirit  and  force  which  is  given  to  every  man  here  to  use  profitably  for 
the  good  of  all, — to  use  profitably  for  the  good  of  all,  for  in  no  other 
way  can  they  be  used  as  they  are  meant.  S.  Paul  supplies  the  famous 
illustration,  which  is  much  more  than  an  illustration,  but  we  will 
come  to  that  presently.  The  discontented  foot  upon  the  ground, 
says  he,  cannot  say  to  the  jewelled  hand,  I  shall  go  on  to  seek  my 
own  fortune  and  leave  you  to  your  fate.  It  cannot  be  said.  The 
delicate  hand  cannot  bia  the  tramping  foot  begone  because  it  does 
not  want  it.  The  creature  which  was  all  one  perfect  organ,  nothing 
but  eye  or  ear,  would  be  an  unspeakably  helpless  monster.  Hand  and 
eye,  foot  and  ear  are  for  action,  for  direction,  for  support,  movement, 
warning,  unbrokenly  bound  up  in  each  other's  interests,  and  they 
have  no  separate  advantage  or  even  existence.  This  is  S.  Paul's  bold 
picturesque  exposition  of  what  sometimes  appears  to  us  as  a  late 
discovery,  the  solidarity  of  humanity.  No  class,  no  individual,  can 
possibly  have  detached  or  isolated  interests.  The  contemptuousness 
or  the  selfishness  of  any  class,  the  hardness,  the  bitterness,  the 
supposed  necessary  antagonism,  are  all  wrong.  Conciliation,  mutual 
approach,  the  desire  to  understand  each  other's  position,  readiness  to 
believe  in  each  other,  wish  to  be  just,  all  fairness,  all  uprightness, 
make  the  only  temper  with  which  the  solidarity  of  humanity  is  any 
more  than  a  cant  expression.  But  Christianity  has  ages  ago  made 
them  the  forefront  ot  her  teaching  and  has  embodied  them  in  her  holy 
lives.  This  is  the  point  of  both  ner  sacraments.  They  are  to  teach, 
they  are  to  work  out  in  us  our  oneness.  We  were  all  baptized,  says 
the  Apostle,  into  one  body.  We  were  all  made  to  drink,  in  the  Eu- 
charistic  cup,  of  one  spirit.  However  high  and  sacred  the  other 
doctrines  are,  which  are  conveyed  by  those  holy  sacraments,  this  is 
the  true  point  of  view,  that  classes  and  races  are  one,  barbarian, 
Scythian,  bond  or  free,  socialist,  aristocrat,  employer,  employe',  the 
Church  is  to  make  one  not  in  word  but  in  deed. 

IV.  As  we  saw,  this  lesson  for  the  body  is  more  than  an  illustration. 
Members  and  membership  are  not  a  metaphor  borrowed  from  the 
body  and  forcibly  applied  to  society  as  if  to  a  wholly  different  kind 
of  thing.  All  this  creation  is  a  parable  itself  of  things  spiritual :  its 
life  and  death,  its  body,  its  organisation,  they  are  the  expression 
in  a  material  world  of  the  facts  of  the  eternal  world.  The  body 
and  membership  of  the  body  set  forth  to  us  by  that  divine  inten 
tion  how  necessary  we  are  each  to  the  other,  how  we  sin  against  our 
own  lives  and  destroy  our  own  right  to  be  wherever  we  are  careless 
and  inconsiderate,  selfish  and  exclusive,  intolerant  and  hard.  We  are 
verily  guilty  concerning  our  brother  if  we  ever  see  the  anguish  of  his 
soul  and  will  not  hear. 
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Well  then,  how  great  is  the  duty  that  rests  on  us  to  know  what  our 
own  gifts  are !  We  are  certain  that  we  have  these  gifts,  but  what  are 
they  ?  and  then,  how  are  we  to  use  them  according  to  God's  will  for 
the  good  of  His  children  ?  Great  indeed  are  the  needs  of  men.  The 
ignorance  and  the  wilful  vice  and  the  vice  that  is  almost  enforced  by 
evil  social  arrangements,  the  ruin  of  happiness,  the  defilement,  the 
destruction  of  these  beautiful  strong  bodies,  the  darkening  out  of  the 
light  of  God's  countenance  as  innocence  gives  way  and  as  men  get 
absorbed  in  the  endeavour  to  meet  the  world  at  the  cost  of  their 
own  lives,  here  and  hereafter,  the  exclusion  of  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  which  has  had  and  has  now  infinite  power  to  order  all  things 
rightly, — these  are  some  of  the  evils  we  have  to  meet.  On  the  other 
hand,  how  great  are  the  resources  of  God's  gifts  in  us  if  we  would  use 
them  for  the  remedy  of  such  fearful  needs !  Wisdom  is  not  rare 
among  men  if  men  would  speak  out  and  not  look  on  in  distant  and 
hopeless  silence.  Faith  is  not  rare,  but  it  is  timid.  It  is  too  com 
monly  locked  up  in  the  bosom,  not  confessed  in  the  railway  carriage 
or  the  office,  but  kept  for  quiet  hours  and  sacred  times  and  places. 
And  yet  that  is  not  its  mission.  Its  mission  is  to  overcome  the 
world. 

And  this  discernment  and  the  gift  of  utterance  and  the  wonderful 
powers  of  gentle  influence  which  so  many  have,  and  the  healing  restor 
ative  power  which  manly  and  womanly  characters  possess,  alas,  to 
what  narrow  circles  are  these  beautiful  endowments  often  restricted ; 
although  we  see  that  when  they  have  overcome  their  shrinking  and 
their  shyness,  and  speak  boldly  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  they  are  never 
once  found  to  fail. 

And  there  are  indeed  many  who  recognise  their  membership  of  the 
body  by  sympathy  with  suffering.  At  no  time  perhaps  has  real  suf 
fering  drawn  out  human  sympathy  so  widely  and  so  personally.  But 
membership  of  Christ's  body  cannot  regard  sufferers  only.  It  must 
sympathise  with  sinners.  He  comes  Himself  to  call  sinners,  to  seek 
and  to  save  that  which  was  lost.  And  as  Christ,  so  must  Christians 
work.  But  there  are  so  many  who  say  that  rescue  is  useless,  if  it  were 
even  possible,  who  say  that  prevention  is  hopeless  when  passion  is  so 
strong,  who  quietly  contemplate  this  awful  waste  as  if  it  were  a  neces 
sary  condition  of  human  life,  who  say  that  selfishness  is  an  inevitable 
product  of  beneficial  competition.  But  these  are  not  Christian 
believers.  Not  only  sufferers  but  sinners  are  intrusted  to  the  tender 
mercy,  not  of  clergy  only,  or  of  sisterhoods,  but  of  all.  Those 
unhappy  people  who  are  finding  an  estrangement  from  then*  former 
life  and  friends,  who  are  aware  that  disgrace,  resourcelessness  are 
suddenly  upon  them ;  they  who  sin  secretly  and  just  begin  to  perceive 
that  every  one  is  aware  of  it ;  those  who  find  that  some  evil  thing 
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has  taken  possession  of  them  though  they  loathe  it ;  they  who  find 
that  appetite  or  covetousness  or  hatred  or  wilfulness  indulged  in 
thought  has  led  them  to  some  sudden  act  which  is  a  horror  to  them 
and  may  lead  them  they  know  not  where, — all  these  need  the  sympathy 
and  kindness  of  the  just  even  more  than  sufferers  do.  It  was  because 
the  just  would  not  consent  to  contact  with  them  that  Christ  said 
He  had  no  mission  to  them,  and  their  place  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  was  a  very  doubtful  one. 

We  lament  the  divisions  of  our  Church,  of  religious  bodies  from  one 
another,  of  Christendom.  Oh,  what  might  not  happen  if  we  were  first 
of  all  of  one  mind  in  striving  against  sin  in  ourselves,  in  healing  sin  in 
others,  if  our  various  and  innumerable  gifts  were  consecrated  to  win 
ning  men  from  sin  ?  From  sin  they  must  be  won  before  any  other 
matters  in  dispute,  any  of  the  delightful  offices  of  religion  can  be  even 
discussed  which  have  any  vital  interest  for  the  vast  proportion  of  our 
people.  The  first  original  call  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  was  that  men 
should  everywhere  repent  and  believe  the  gospel.  Conversion  from 
sin  to  purity  in  life,  to  purity  in  truth,  that  was  the  first  necessity. 
And  then  the  call  was  spread  not  by  clergy  and  preachers  only  but 
by  all.  It  was  a  natural  working  of  all  the  members  of  Christ  to 
build  up  the  body,  by  that,  says  S.  Paul,  which  every  joint  supplied. 
That  such  unity  may  one  day  be  given  to  Christendom  is  the  pathetic 
hope  of  our  best  and  purest  spirits.  It  is  the  Eucharistic  prayer  of 
our  own  Church.  But  our  Church,  as  she  gazes  kneeling  on  the  fair 
vision  of  purity,  sees,  like  S.  John  in  the  Apocalypse,  that  it  is  a  city 
which  has  very  deep  foundations.  It  is  no  specious  Roman  unity. 
It  is  not  a  bond  that  has  been  broken  once  for  all,  a  fact  founded  on 
fiction.  The  unity  she  prays  for  far  surpasses  that  external  unity  in 
length  and  breadth  and  depth  and  height.  But  we  doubt  not  that 
the  foundations  are  really  being  laid  in  patience  and  in  growing 
knowledge,  even  as  we  pray,  in  the  words  of  our  Church,  that  all  they 
who  do  confess  God's  holy  name  may  agree  in  the  truth  of  His  holy 
word  and  live  in  unity  and  godly  love. 

ARCHBISHOP  BENSON. 
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The  Command  to  follow  God. 

Be  ye  therefore  followers  of  God,  as  dear  children  ;  and  walk  in  love,  as  Christ  also 
hath  loved  us,  and  hath  given  Himself  for  iis  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God  for  a 
sweet  smelling  savour,  EPHESIANS  v.  1-9. 

S  the  season  of  Lent  is,  on  the  one  hand,  dedicated 
to  the  contemplation  of  our  Lord's  sufferings,  so, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  close  connection  with  this,  it 
is  intended  for  the  application  of  this  contempla 
tion  to  our  own  condition — to  a  moral  inspection 
and  discipline,  to  which  during  this  season  we  should 
subject  ourselves  with  renewed  earnestness  and 
strictness. 

We  will  therefore,  following  the  direction  of  our  text,  consider 
together  in  God's  presence  the  command  to  follow  God,  and  attempt 
to  make  clear  to  ourselves,  1st,  Its  necessity  and  meaning ;  and,  2d, 
Its  application  to  the  circumstances  of  this  earthly  life. 

I.  In  general  let  us  remind  ourselves,  in  the  first  place,  of  some 
thing  in  the  expression  'following  God,'  which  we  make  use  of  in 
conformity  with  our  text.  The  word  *  followers '  in  the  text  does  not 
completely  answer  the  original  expression  of  the  Apostle,  who  really 
means  '  imitators,'  so  that  it  would  be  more  exactly  translated,  '  Be 
ye  therefore  imitators  of  God.' 

Seeing  and  knowing  God  is  not  yet  sufficient,  in  order  to  imitate 
Him  ;  the  right-minded  man  requires  a  life  similar  to  the  divine  life, 
otherwise  only  a  dead  and  outward  work  takes  place.  The  ungodly 
and  earthly  mind  can  never  imitate  the  divine  and  heavenly  mind, 
even  with  the  best  wishes  and  intentions.  In  a  word,  we  come  back 
to  that  which  the  Apostle  tells  us  in  our  Epistle,  'as  dear  children'; 
to  be  really  the  children  of  God,  in  the  widest  extent  of  the  word, 
is  assumed  as  a  necessary  condition  for  following  God. 

And  the  natural  man  has  nothing  of  all  these  things,  therefore  he  is 
certainly  incapable  of  following  God.  But  the  command  does  not  go 
forth  to  him,  but  to  the  Christian,  and  in  Christ  all  these  require 
ments  are  fulfilled.  In  Christ  the  invisible  God  has  become  revealed ; 
thus  the  Saviour  could  say  :  '  Not  that  any  man  hath  seen  the  Father, 
save  He  which  is  of  God,  He  hath  seen  the  Father'  (S.  John  vi.  46);  or, 
4  He  that  hath  seen  Me  hath  seen  the  Father'  (S.  John  xiv.  9).  In 
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Christ  we  look  into  God's  heart  (S.  John  iii.  16).  In  Christ  God 
comes  to  every  one  who  believes  on  the  name  of  the  only -begotten  Son 
of  God, — so  near  that  he  can  hear  in  every  single  and  particular  case, 
through  His  Spirit  and  mouth,  if  he  only  wills  it,  how  the  Son  of 
Man  would  have  acted  in  his  place.  Finally,  in  Christ  we  are  through 
faith  born  again  to  a  new  life  in  God, — to  be  the  children  of  God. 

II.  The  question  still  remains  to  us :  Has  the  command  to  follow 
God,  which  we  have  just  described,  its  proper  application  to  the 
circumstances  of  this  earthly  life  ?  Is  it  not  perhaps  dangerous  to 
direct  man's  glance  so  high,  while  he  has  so  many  important  duties 
lying  directly  before  his  eyes  ?  Will  it  not  tempt  him  to  overlook 
these  duties,  to  esteem  them  lightly,  to  neglect  them  ?  Would  it  not 
be  safer  to  point  him  to  these  only  ?  This  apprehension  is  in  itself 
quite  deserving  of  respect,  and  well-grounded,  but  not  in  this 
particular  case.  We  can  assert  with  justice  that  the  command  to 
follow  God  maintains  a  peculiar  importance  on  account  of  its  wide 
application. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  appears  to  divert  us  from  the  active  life,  while 
it  powerfully  impels  us  into  the  hidden  life  in  God  and  Christ,  in  a 
right  and  constant  prayerful  communion  with  God,  without  which 
such  a  special  seeing  and  hearing  is  impossible.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  following  of  God  in  no  way  diverts  us  from  the  ordinary 
active  life,  in  which  it  can  suitably  manifest  itself;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  draws  us  right  into  this,  because  it  makes  our  walk  a 
walking  in  love,  and  especially  that  love  which  peculiarly  finds  its 
place  in  the  most  ordinary  relations  of  active  life,  and  necessarily  in 
that  sacrificing,  enduring,  forgiving  love.  It  makes  that  command 
the  central  point  of  following  God,  and  therefore  makes  that  which  in 
our  temporal  life  oppressess  us  most  heavily  one  of  the  most  divine 
blessings.  Holiness  is  attained  by  nothing  less  than  a  following  or 
imitation  of  God.  The  command  of  the  following  of  God  gradually 
erases  this  darkest  shady  side  of  the  earthly  walk  of  the  Christian 
who  submits  himself  to  it,  and  in  its  place  erects  gloriously  the  bright 
side  of  his  walk,  in  accordance  with  which  view  it  is  a  walking  in 
light,  as  God  is  light  and  dwells  in  light,  and  a  walking  in  the  Spirit 
in  contrast  to  walking  after  the  flesh.  It  gives  to  the  Christian's 
walk  that  strange  and  remarkable  light  and  splendour,  of  which 
natural  virtue  must  admit  that  it  surpasses  its  powers, — this  divine 
simplicity,  clearness,  purity,  trustworthiness,  kindliness,  fervour,  and 
glory.  It  rouses  and  supports  in  him  the  three  chief  virtues,  which 
the  eye  directed  to  the  following  of  God  recognises  as  the  three  hues 
in  which  the  rays  of  divine  light  are  refracted,  in  which  God  was 
manifested  in  Christ,  in  which  He  walks,  and  ever  works. 

R.  ROTHE. 
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Walking  in  the  Light. 

Walk  in  love.   EPHESIANS  v.  2. 

Walk  as  children  of  light.    EPHESIANS  v.  8. 

ERE  is  no  commoner  image  used  in  Holy  Scripture  of  a 
JL  Christian  life  than  that  of  a  journey.  Enoch  *  walked  with 
God';  David  says,  *I  have  walked  innocently';  Zacharias  and 
Elizabeth  *  walked  in  all  the  commandments  ana  ordinances  of  the 
Lord  blameless ' ;  S.  Paul  says,  *  We  walk  by  faith.'  In  fact,  life  is 
always  looked  at  as  a  journey  ;  all  through  the  Bible  it  is  the  same. 
I  think  John  Bunyan  knew  his  Bible  well ;  so  it  was  that  he  wrote 
his  wonderful  allegory.  In  the  Bible  we  have  many  counsels  for  our 
journey,  and  here,  in  the  epistle  for  to-day,  we  have  two  of  them,  and 
it  is  a  happy  union  of  these  two  counsels  that  we  meet  with,  for 
neither  of  them  is  complete  alone.  Love  without  light,  though  per 
chance  the  better  of  the  two,  is  often  silly,  ignorant ;  ay,  often  brings 
religion  into  contempt.  Well  may  we  pray  for  those  we  love,  as  the 
Apostle  did  for  the  Philippians,  that  then*  love  cmay  abound  more 
and  more  in  knowledge  and  hi  all  wisdom.'  Light  without  love,  on 
the  other  side,  is  a  dreadful  thing ;  it  is  Satanic,  for  the  devils  have 
light  but  no  love.  There  is  no  character  more  fearful  than  that  of 
one  seeing  clearly,  but  with  the  heart  untouched.  But  when  the  two 
are  linked  together,  when  there  is  love  and  light,  when  they  bear  a 
due  proportion  and  relation  to  one  another,  then  the  life  is  blessed 
and  happy.  What  is  this  but  to  say  that  God  claims  the  whole  being, 
that  as  He  has  made  the  inner  constitution  of  man  to  be  of  two  great 
parts,  the  moral  and  the  intellectual — or,  as  we  popularly  put  it,  the 
heart  and  the  mind — so  God  claims  neither  without  the  other,  but 
both  equally  ?  And  to  say,  as  some  do  say,  that  it  matters  not  what 
a  man  believes  so  long  as  he  loves  God,  and  tries  to  do  his  duty,  is 
straight  against  God's  word,  which  lays  upon  us  all  a  responsibility 
not  alone  for  our  emotions,  not  alone  for  our  actions,  but  also  for  the 
formation  of  our  beliefs.  But  now  I  want  that  we  should  consider 
these  two  great  elements  separately — the  two  counsels  which  S.  Paul 
gives  us  in  our  epistle  for  our  walk  through  life. 

I.  And,  first  of  all,  *  Walk  in  love.'  Here  we  have  a  command 
founded  upon  a  reason :  '  Walk  in  love,  as  Christ  also  hath  loved  you.' 
Yes,  of  all  forces  love  is  the  most  powerful  as  a  force  to  act  upon 
others.  Pure  disinterested  love  is  all  but  irresistible — all  but,  not 
quite ;  for  if  it  were  quite  irresistible,  then  the  world  had  been  con 
verted  long  ago.  It  takes  a  hard  heart  to  resist  the  power  of  love. 
We  all  know  the  old  fable  of  the  wind  and  the  sun.  You  may 
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threaten,  you  may  argue,  you  may  drive,  and  all  will  be  in  vain ;  try 
love,  and  you  will  very  likely  succeed.  S.  Paul's  argument  is  one,  I 
think,  that  is  well  worth  weighing.  He  tells  us  that  '  scarcely  for  a 
righteous  man  would  one  die ;  yet  for  a  righteous  man  some  would 
even  dare  to  die.  But  God  commended  His  love  towards  us,  in  that, 
while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us.'  Show  me  any  picture 
of  love  that  you  please.  Tell  me  of  a  mother  rushing  into  the  flames 
of  a  burning  house  at  the  risk  of  her  own  life  to  try  and  save  her 
little  one.  Tell  me  of  the  Russian  slave  that  flung  himself  out  of  the 
sledge  when  pursued  by  a  pack  of  wolves,  that  he  might  save  his 
master  and  his  master's  family.  These,  at  anyrate,  were,  if  heroic 
enough,  yet  actions  wrought  under  the  influence  of  a  momentary  ex 
citement  gathered  up  into  one  supreme  act  of  self-sacrifice.  Tell  me, 
then,  rather  of  some  life  given  in  long,  unseen,  unrecognised  self- 
sacrifice  for  the  love  of  another.  Tell  me  of  some  one  giving  up  home, 
and  love,  and  friends,  and  honour,  and  wealth  that  he  might  guard 
and  protect,  let  us  say,  some  one  he  loved  from  a  possible  danger. 
Tell  me  of  these  things,  and  I  will  tell  you  of  a  better  love  and  a 
more  self-sacrificing  love  still.  For  this  is  God's  love.  Do  you  doubt 
it  ?  Well,  you  might  if  God  had  not  proved  it ;  but  when  God  so 
loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only-begotten  Son  to  die  for  it : 
when  each  one  can  say  of  that  everlasting  Son,  '  He  loved  me  and 
gave  Himself  for  me ' ;  when  we  read  :  '  For  Christ  also  loved  us,  and 
gave  Himself  for  us,  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  for  a  sweet-smelling 
savour' — how  shall  we  longer  doubt?  The  death  of  Christ  is  the 
most  worthy  act  conceivable  in  God's  eye.  It  is  the  crowning  act  of 
love  and  self-sacrifice.  As  a  modern  writer  says :  '  The  profoundest 
truth  in  all  religion  is  this,  that  the  death  of  Christ  is  the  life  of  God.' 
He  means  that  the  death  of  Christ  is  the  one  deepest  expression  of 
the  life  of  God  who  is  love.  Then  here  is  the  motive,  here  is  the 
magnet  which  is  to  draw.  This  stupendous  act  of  love  is  set  before 
us  evermore.  Is  not  this  the  very  motive  and  intention  of  that 
glorious  reredos,  Sic  Deus  dilexit  mundum, ( So  God  loved  the  world'? 
and  men  look  up  and  criticise  and  perchance  admire,  but  they  hear  no 
voice  whispering  to  their  souls,  *  Is  it  nothing  to  you,  all  ye  that  pass 
by  ?  Behold,  and  see  if  there  be  any  sorrow  like  unto  My  sorrow.' 
Christ's  splendid  act  of  self-sacrifice  glows  like  a  furnace,  but  our 
icy  hearts  melt  not.  I  think  S.  Augustine  was  right  when  he 
said  that  the  most  wonderful  thing  he  knew  was  that  God  could 
love  man  so  much,  and  man  love  God  so  little.  Alas !  to  plenty 
of  educated  people,  to  plenty  of  church-goers,  to  plenty  of  readers 
of  the  Bible,  even  the  story  of  the  Cross  is  no  more  real  than  it  was 
to  that  poor  labourer,  who,  when  he  heard  it  read,  said  he  hoped 
such  dreadful  things  were  not  true. 
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And  then  there  comes  the  command,  <  Walk  in  love ' — I  think  a 
command  hardly  needed  by  those  who  first  know  God's  love  to  them 
and  yet  a  command  that  often  fills  me  with  shame.  Oh !  we  can  love 
so  many  people  but  God.  Do  I  love  God  ?  What !  with  all  my 
heart,  or  with  a  tithe  of  my  heart  ?  God  forgive  me !  It  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  no  command  in  all  the  Bible  which  is  so  universally 
broken  as  *  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart.' 
But  the  text  rather  applies  to  love  to  man.  Well,  let  us  see.  This 
unkindly  attack  about  your  neighbour,  is  that  what  is  meant  by 
walking  in  love  ?  This  bitter,  uncharitable  thought,  that  will  come 
up  again  and  again,  that  you  love  to  dwell  upon  and  to  aggravate  by 
imagined  scenes  of  bitterness,  is  this  to  walk  in  love  ?  This  quarrel 
and  enmity  beginning  with  such  a  trifle,  such  a  contemptible  trifle, 
but  which  will  not  be  appeased ;  is  this  to  walk  in  love  ?  This 
violence  of  party  spirit  which  stays  its  hand  at  nothing,  which  cares 
for  no  misrepresentation,  which  halts  not  at  any  breach  of  truth 
fulness,  so  that  it  may  wreak  its  vengeance  upon  an  enemy, — is  this 
to  walk  in  love  ?  This  selfishness  which  ever  seeks  her  own,  which 
has  so  little  thought  for  the  feelings  or  the  welfare  of  those  around, 
which  loves  so  much  self-indulgence  and  self-pleasing, — is  this  to  walk 
in  love  ?  This  pride  which  so  easily  takes  offence,  which  claims  its 
rights,  which  will  not  yield  to  another ;  is  this  to  walk  in  love  ?  This 
class  feeling  which  is  so  bitter  and  often  so  ignorant,  which  is  ever 
more  fostering  ill-will  and  envy  and  unkindliness,  ay,  and  which  some 
are  so  constantly  labouring  to  foster, — is  this  to  walk  in  love  ?  This 
wrong  and  injustice,  again,  which  some  will  bear  all  too  patiently  so 
long  as  their  own  interests  are  not  touched  or  endangered,  is  this  to 
walk  in  love  ?  Oh  !  it  sometimes  looks  as  if  God  had  never  loved  the 
world ;  as  if  Jesus  had  never  died  for  the  world ;  as  if  there  were  no 
such  thing  as  love  at  all ! 

II.  But  we  come  to  the  other  command :  '  Walk  as  children 
of  light.'  Now,  light,  of  course,  is  put  for  knowledge,  as  darkness  is 
put  for  ignorance.  Well,  the  light  shows  us  what  otherwise  could 
not  be  seen ;  it  reveals  to  us  what  otherwise  were  unknown. 
That  which  death  makes  manifest  is  light ;  so  that  one  walking  in  the 
light  knows,  sees,  understands  what  otherwise  he  would  not,  and 
therefore  he  walks  securely,  just  as  one  with  his  eyes  opened  will  walk 
along  the  street  avoiding  the  obstacles,  escaping  the  dangers,  direct 
ing  his  course  aright.  Now,  the  one  who  walks  as  a  child  of  light 
sees  the  things  that  it  is  needful  for  him  to  behold,  if  he  too  would 
avoid  the  perils,  would  escape  the  evils  of  his  journey,  and  direct  his 
way  aright  towards  the  everlasting  home.  He  sees,  he  knows  self, 
he  understands  what  he  is  in  the  sight  of  God ;  he  sees  what  that 
soul  of  his,  all  sin-stained,  all  miserably  defiled  with  the  pollutions  of 
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sin  must  look  like  in  the  eyes  of  an  all-pure  God.  And  he  sees  God. 
I  do  not  mean  that  he  can  grasp  and  comprehend  the  Infinite — God 
forbid !  but  he  sees,  he  knows  what  God  is,  he  knows  God's  power 
and  wisdom  and  holiness  and  justice.  And  the  more  he  knows  of  self 
the  more  he  shrinks  from  the  purity  and  holiness  of  God.  Ay,  but 
he  knows  something  better  than  both,  for  he  knows  how  God  loves. 
He  knows  how  the  Son  of  God  has  come  and  lived  and  died ;  there 
fore,  though  he  knows  himself,  and  though  he  knows  God,  yet  he 
lifts  up  his  head  with  new  courage,  for  he  knows  God's  love,  and  he 
trusts  the  mercy  of  the  Redeemer.  When  he  sets  his  soul  in  the 
light  of  God,  and  lets  the  blazing  fire  of  God's  purity  shine  upon  it, 
no  wonder  he  trembles ;  but  when  he  looks  up  and  sees  the  loving 
smile  of  Him  who  loved  him  and  gave  Himself  for  him,  he  is  filled 
with  new  hope  and  new  joy  and  new  courage.  Yes,  this  is  true ; 
but  when  one  walks  as  a  child  of  light,  how  he  hates  the  deeds 
of  darkness ;  how  he  flees  from  all  of  which  he  would  be  ashamed, 
which  he  would  wish  to  hide  in  the  dark  !  Stay — that  hidden 
deed  of  dishonesty,  that  little  secret,  a  long-continued  act  of 
unworthy  and  unfair  trading  by  which  the  profit  was  made,  per 
chance — is  that  to  walk  as  a  child  of  light  ?  That  secret  thought  of 
impurity  which  was  cherished,  which  was  not  driven  out,  which  took 
up  its  abode  in  the  secret  corner  of  your  heart,  which  was  sometimes 
forgotten  or  ignored,  but  was  ready  to  start  up  again  into  new  life 
and  activity,  was  that  to  walk  as  a  child  of  light  ?  That  whispered 
story  by  which  you,  one  day,  when  you  thought  none  were  hearing, 
poured  into  another's  ear  some  tale  of  uncharitableness,  by  which, 
perhaps,  you  may  even  have  brought  a  blush  upon  the  cheek  of  one 
more  innocent  than  yourself;  oh,  was  that  to  walk  as  a  child  of 
light?  Nay,  the  child  of  light  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
deeds  of  darkness. 

But  then  again,  remember  that  the  light  shines.  It  falls  on  others. 
The  child  of  light  not  only  walks  wisely  and  safely,  but  he  shines ;  he 
is  a  reflected  light :  not  like  the  sun,  which  shines  with  its  own  inherent, 
intrinsic  light,  but  like  the  planets,  which  shine  with  borrowed  light. 
'  So  we  all,  with  open  face,  beholding  as  in  a  mirror  the  glory  of  the 
Lord,  are  changed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory,  even  as  by 
the  Spirit  of  our  God.'  Yes ;  a  Christian's  influence  is  like  some  bright 
lamp  which  sheds  its  warm  and  blessed  glow  all  around.  '  Ye  were 
sometimes  darkness,  but  now  are  ye  light  in  the  Lord;  walk  as 
children  of  light.'  Yes ;  but  where  are  you  to  get  your  light  from  ? 
Human  nature,  I  think,  has  not  much  light  about  it.  Nay,  the  light 
comes  from  the  Fountain  of  Light,  the  Sun.  He  that  said :  4  Ye  are 
the  light  of  the  world,'  first  said :  '  I  am  the  Light  of  the  world.' 
It  is  Christ  shining  on  them,  and  in  them,  and  through  them,  which 
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makes  Christian  people  to  walk  as  children  of  light.  Oh,  Dayspring, 
Splendour  of  the  Eternal  Glory,  Sun  of  Righteousness,  come  and 
enlighten  those  who  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death; 
ay,  come  and  be  our  Light  too.  Lighten  us,  Thy  poor  followers, 
that  as  we  go  on  our  way  we  may  walk  as  children  of  Light,  as  a 
company  of  lamp-bearers  lighting  up  the  way  for  those  who  are 
still  in  darkness,  shining  with  our  own  feeble  light  till  we  stand  at 
last  in  the  blaze  of  the  presence  chamber  : 

Where  loyal  hearts  and  true 

Stand  ever  in  the  light ; 
All  rapture  through  and  through, 

In  God's  most  holy  sight     — Amen. 

BISHOP  WALSHAM  HOW. 


From  among  the  Dead. 

Wherefore  He  saith,  Awake,  thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ 
shall  give  thee  light.     EPHESIANS  v.  14. 

WHETHER  the  words  of  the  text  are  quoted,  in  free  para 
phrase,  from  the  1st  verse  of  the  60th  chapter  of  the 
Prophet  Isaiah,  or  whether  they  are  the  words,  as  some  have  imagined, 
of  an  early  Christian  hymn ;  or  whether  they  are  merely  S.  Paul's  own 
expression  of  the  general  purport  of  the  Gospel  call :  is  a  question  of 
little  significance,  in  comparison  with  the  grave  and  momentous 
import  of  the  appeal  itself. 

It  is  a  Lenten  subject.  It  goes  straight  to  the  conscience.  It  has 
(1)  the  description  of  a  person — a  graphic  picture,  which  he  who  runs 
may  read.  It  had  (2)  a  call  to  that  person — to  make  a  change  in  his 
state.  It  has  (3)  a  promise — vocal  to  the  wise. 

I.  Two  figures  are  used  to  describe  the  person.  Sleep — and  the 
companionship  of  the  dead.  They  are  figures  for  thought  rather 
than  for  expansion.  I  cannot  make  either  of  them  clearer  than 
it  is.  I  can  but  pray  you  to  carry  each  into  the  soul's  province. 
Imagine  that  in  the  soul  which  you  call  sleep  in  the  body — that 
torpor,  that  inaction,  that  unconsciousness,  or  that  semi-consciousness 
which  we  call  dreaming.  Realise  these  parallelisms.  An  inactive,  a 
torpid  soul — an  unconscious  or  semi-conscious  soul.  What  is  this  ? 
We  ask  what  is  the  soul's  activity — what  is  the  soul's  vitality  of 
perception  and  action  ?  The  soul,  born  of  God,  returning  to  God, 
has  a  meaning,  and  a  business,  and  a  goal,  real  enough  and  to  spare, 
in  the  eyes  of  all  but  materialists  and  atheists.  The  soul  has  to  see 
God,  and  converse  with  God,  and  work  for  God,  and  give  account  to 
God,  every  day  that  it  is  encased  in  this  body.  If  the  soul  cannot, 
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will  not,  do  any  of  these  things ;  if  it  languidly  lets  alone  its  separate, 
its  presiding  functions,  leaving  the  mind  in  charge,  and  never  either 
insisting,  or  reproving,  or  administering,  or  controlling,  or  interfering 
at  all  in  the  management  of  the  life's  life — what  can  we  say  of  it  ? 
Sleep  is  the  gentlest  word  we  can  find  for  such  a  condition.  Sleep, 
S.  Paul  calls  it — sleep,  and  the  companionship  (at  least)  of  the  dead. 
Among  the  dead,  if  not  one  of  them.  If  that  torpor,  that  inactivity 
be  total — if  there  be  no  sign  of  breath  or  pulse,  if  that  unconscious 
ness  be  absolute,  if  there  be  not  even  a  dream  or  a  vision  to  break  or 
agitate  the  slumber,  then  the  sleep  must  be  called  by  a  stronger 
name — he  who  so  sleeps  is  in  the  company  (at  least)  of  the  unawaken- 
ing,  of  the  dead. 

The  appeal,  I  say,  is  to  consciences.  Are  these  souls  awake,  or 
asleep — alive,  or  dead  ?  Ask  suddenly,  give  no  time  for  fencing  or 
parrying.  Is  your  soul  living  the  life  of  God  ?  Is  your  soul  day  by 
day  speaking  to  God,  and  hearing  God  speak,  within ;  looking  upward 
seriously  for  direction,  setting  God  before  it  in  all  things,  enjoying 
His  converse,  looking  forward  to  His  presence,  not  vaguely,  or  as  of 
course,  but  with  a  reason  which  it  can  give,  and  a  hope  which  it  can 
define  ?  There  is  no  man  who  knows  not  this,  in  a  rough  general 
way,  no  man  who  cannot  say,  promptly  and  positively,  '  My  soul  is 
tied  and  bound  at  this  moment  with  a  chain  of  tyrannous  sins,  against 
which  it  struggles  feebly,  or  struggles  not'  'My  soul  is  eaten  up 
with  cares  and  anxieties,  with  toils  and  pleasures,  of  this  life,  into 
which  God  enters  not  at  all,  or  enters  as  an  unwelcome  visitor,  or  a 
condemning  judge.'  *  My  soul  is  tossed  on  a  sea  of  doubt  and  un 
certainty  concerning  all  that  is  called  God  or  that  is  worshipped, 
insomuch  that  prayer  is  precluded,  and  the  Bible  shelved,  and  the 
question  of  questions,  eternity  itself,  and  my  place  in  it,  postponed 
into  a  remote  future,  which  comes  not ' ;  or  else,  '  My  soul  is  athirst 
for  God,  for  the  living  God ;  His  word  is  my  meditation  all  the  day, 
I  love  Him,  and  trust  His  love,  He  is  mine,  and  I  am  His.' 

Suffer  not  any  illusion,  of  name  or  form,  of  doctrine  or  Sacrament, 
to  come  between  you  and  your  conscience  in  this  mighty  decision  to 
which  the  text  calls  you.  S.  Paul  assumes  that  we  know,  all  of  us, 
what  our  state  is.  He  could  not  otherwise  say,  '  Awake,  thou  that 
sleepest ! '  It  is  a  simple,  primary  consciousness,  in  each  one,  to 
which  he  addresses  himself.  We  love,  in  our  indolence,  and  in  our 
cowardice,  to  represent  it  as  a  difficult,  doubtful,  insoluble  mystery, 
what  we  are,  and  where,  at  this  moment,  in  the  soul's  life,  and  in  the 
life  of.  God.  It  is  not  so.  Enter  into  thy  closet,  and  shut  thy  door 
behind  thee,  and  there  tell  God,  plainly,  positively,  for  thou  canst, 
whether  thou  art  awake,  or  asleep — alive,  or  among  the  dead. 

II.  It  is  certainly  remarkable,  that  the  call  to  waking  and  rising  is 
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addressed  so  imperatively,  so  undoubtingly,  to  the  sleeper  and  to  the 
dead.  There  is  a  wonderful  lesson  here'  in  the  science  of  the  soul. 
Doctrinally,  we  know,  and  we  may  well  thank  God  for  it,  that  we 
have  no  power,  of  ourselves,  to  do  any  one  thing  that  is  good ;  least 
of  all,  to  make  this  mighty  transition  from  the  death  of  sin  to  the 
life  of  righteousness.  If  we  leave  God  out  of  this,  we  deceive  our 
selves  fatally,  and  can  never  see  light.  Yet  practically,  and  we  do 
not  make  'practical'  the  opposite  of  'doctrinal'  in  thus  speaking, 
practically,  the  call  to  resurrection  itself  must  be  made  to  the  man — 
to  the  dead  man.  It  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  grace  and  free  will 
— both  true,  both  vital.  '  Awake  .  .  .  arise  .  .  .  and  Christ  shall 
give  thee  light.'  There  is  a  mandate  of  awakening,  as  well  as  a 
promise.  The  palsied  arm  must  be  made  to  stretch  itself,  even  though 
the  malady  is,  that  it  cannot.  In  the  effort  to  obey  comes  the  power. 
The  man  who  says,  when  Christ  speaks,  '  I  cannot — grace  alone  can 
enable — I  wait  for  it,'  that  man  will  lie  still  in  his  sleep  till  the  fire 
is  on  the  stairs  and  in  his  chamber.  There  is  an  attitude  of  expecta 
tion,  there  is  an  alacrity  of  listening,  there  is  a  girding  of  the  loins 
for  escape,  there  is  even  a  coming  forth  in  the  grave-clothes,  as  from 
a  four  days'  interment,  towards  the  Voice  which  shall  say,  '  Loose  and 
release  him,'  without  which  no  clearness  of  doctrine  as  to  God's  part 
and  man's  part  will  avail  anything  in  effecting  the  great  conversion 
from  darkness  to  light  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God.  Pray 
as  though  you  were  nothing,  act  as  though  you  were  all. 
III.  Finally,  the  promise :  '  Christ  shall  give  thee  light.* 
Christ  shall  shine  upon  thee,  wjien  thou  hast  awakened,  when  thou 
art  risen,  with  that  light  which  makes  manifest;  which  transforms 
the  darkness  irradiated,  into  the  likeness,  into  the  reality,  of  the  light 
which  irradiates. 

The  sleeper  is  to  waken,  just  as  he  is.  No  self- transformation  is 
asked  of  him.  Only  this  :  Such  as  thou  art,  open  the  sealed  eye,  and 
shake  off  sleep.  The  dead  man  is  to  arise,  like  the  young  man  at 
Nain,  to  '  sit  up '  on  his  bier,  still  in  his  grave-clothes,  still  on  his 
way  to  burial.  Christ  will  do  the  rest.  It  is  His  to  give  light.  It 
is  His  to  pour  upon  the  heart  and  upon  the  life  that  light  which  first 
reproves  and  then  transfigures.  Be  serious,  be  inquiring,  be  in  earnest. 
I  know  that  this  too  is  of  grace.  Still  it  is  a  grace  offered  to  '  who 
soever  will,'  and  it  is  a  preventing,  a  prevenient  grace,  without 
which  Christ's  mightiest  miracles  cannot  be  wrought,  because  of  that 
utter  unbelief  which  is  (in  plain  terms)  indifference  and  inattention. 
Therefore  we  say,  nay,  God  Himself  here  says,  S.  Paul  being  the 
interpreter,  '  Awake,  arise,  from  the  sleep,  from  the  death,  of  sin  and 
ungodliness,'  alone,  separately,  from  amongst  the  sleeping,  from 
amongst  the  dead,  and  Christ  Himself  waits  to  enlighten. 
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Refuse  not  Him  that  speaketh.  The  light  of  the  spiritual  day  is 
as  beautiful  as  it  is  transparent.  It  will  show  thee  God  Himself  in 
His  love  and  in  His  power.  It  will  explain  Him,  it  will  justify  Him, 
in  His  way  and  in  His  dealing.  It  will  make  crooked  things  straight 
before  thee,  and  lead  thee  by  a  way  that  thou  knewest  not,  toward  a 
rest  and  a  home  where  all  is  blessedness  and  assurance  for  ever.  '  Thine 
eyes  shall  see  the  King  in  His  beauty :  they  shall  behold  the  land 
that  is  very  far  off:  DEAN  VAUGHAN. 


Darkness  and  Light. 

For  ye  were  sometimes  darkness,  but  now  are  ye  light  in  the  Lord.     EPH.  v.  8. 

IN  a  season  when  the  Church  bids  us  escape  from  the  claims  of 
society  to  the  solitude  of  our  own  hearts,  and  search  there  with 
out  reference  to  any  outward  standard  of  well-doing  if  we  are  making 
progress,  it  is  not  amiss  to  consider  the  teaching  of  our  faith  as  to 
the  double  principles  in  things,  each  inviting  our  adhesion,  and  com 
pare  or  contrast  it  with  other  systems  of  metaphysic  or  morals. 

I.  In  the  very  depths  of  our  heart  lies  a  conviction  of  the  double- 
ness  of  things,  which  is  effaced  neither  by  the  consolation  and  spiritual 
joyousness  of  the  Christian  message,  nor  by  the  material  comfort  of 
modern  life,  nor  by  the  complacent  utterances  of  science,  which  tells 
us  that  such  an  obsolete  duel  of  warring  principles  is  since  reconciled, 
or  proved  to  be  a  complete  illusion.     But  the  antithesis  of  matter 
and  spirit,  actual  and  ideal,  the  new  and  old  man,  higher  and  lower 
nature,  is  too  familiar,  too  firmly  settled  in  the  universal  mind ;  it 
refuses  to  be  dislodged  by  reason  or  argument,  however  vigorously  we 
may  use  these  weapons  to  drive  our  prejudice,  or  induce  belief — in 
vain.      So  long  as  Romans  vii.  remains  a  faithful  picture  of  the 
natural  man,  and  his  inward  doubts  and  warfare — and  can  we  look 
forward  to  a  time  when  this  will  represent  him  no  longer? — so  long 
will  this  deep-seated  belief  influence  our  faith  and  our  conduct. 

Mankind  have  seized  on  the  simple  experience  of  day  and  night,  of 
recurrent  light  and  gloom,  to  represent  this  duel,  or  at  least  alter 
nation,  of  contraries.  In  such  metaphor  they  seek  to  convey  the 
mystery  of  the  world's  origin,  as  well  as  the  irradiation  of  that  smaller 
world,  the  soul,  with  influence  of  Deity. 

II.  What  then  is  this  kingdom  of  darkness  from  which  we  are  called 
to  become  children  of  light?     We  dismiss  the  Eastern  fable,  now 
accepted,  now  rejected  by  rlatonism,  that  evil  resides  in  matter,  and  is 
merely  a  temporary  film  over  the  soul's  vision.     In  this  view,  as  I 
have  said,  no  idea  of  guilt  is  admissible ;  we  cannot  speak  of  the 
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guilt  of  the  unconscious;  we  must  at  once  give  up  sentiments  of 
indignation  for  mere  compassion. 

Neither  again  are  we  allowed  to  assert  an  original  opposition  of 
Ahriman  or  Ormuzd,  of  two  personal  independent  beings  of  light  and 
darkness,  whose  field  of  eternal  conflict  is  this  neutral  borderland  of 
the  visible  world.  Nor  again  may  we  gnostically  suppose  that  the 
world  is  the  fabrication  of  an  angel,  either  actively  malignant  or  only 
ignorant  and  of  limited  power,  and  that  our  redemption,  the  redemp 
tion  of  the  elect,  the  world-process,  is  a  summoning  back  of  a  portion 
of  Deity  wrongfully  detained. 

What  then  are  we  as  Churchmen  allowed  to  say  ?  Let  me  first 
state  the  axiom  that  Christianity  only  acknowledges  a  person,  a  will, 
and  is  only  concerned  with  persons,  with  wills ;  all  the  rest  may  go. 
Evil  then  resides  in  rebellion  of  will,  which  may  be  eternal. 

If  true  liberty,  true  happiness  consist  just  in  the  full  submission  to 
God's  will,  slavery  and  unhappiness  will  consist  in  submission  to  any 
finite  will ;  and  guilt  is  to  turn  away  from  the  Source  of  being  to 
worship  a  creature. 

III.  We  are  taught  to  believe  that  such  apostasy  of  will  takes  place, 
before  man  enters  the  world,  in  a  purely  spiritual  world ;  the  King 
dom  of  darkness  exists  not  in  the  author  of  creation,  not  in  an 
independent  sovereign  of  adverse  will,  not  in  the  vileness  of  matter, 
but  in  the  perversion  of  will  from  its  true  life,  in  language  familiar 
alike  to  Christian  and  Pagan  Platonist  and  modern  speculator,  in 
the  turning  of  will  from  its  repose  in  adoration  of  the  one  to  vagrancy 
(as  Fichte  expresses  it)  in  the  manifold  and  transient ;  to  worship  of 
itself,  or  of  that  which  it  deems  its  own  nature. 

Man  sacrifices  his  free  will  to  an  alien  master.  The  doctrine  of 
original  sin  needs  not  to  be  supported  by  argument :  it  is  a  fact  of 
human  history ;  where  with  increasing  sense  of  what  ought  to  be 
done  comes  increasing  weakness  to  do  it. 

*  The  evil  that  I  would  not,  that  I  do.1*    Christianity  exists,  not 
as  the  mediaeval  Church  hoped,  to  reconquer  the  world,  but  to  give 
to  the  few  faithful,  *  the  elect '  (for  whose  sake  the  days  are  shortened), 
the  message  of  recovery  of  a  forfeited  freedom,  not  a  new  code  of 
behaviour. 

But  if  an  imprisoned  free  will  is  thus  released,  it  is  because  it 
desires  such  release;  an  absolute  evil  will  cannot,  because  it  will 
not,  be  saved.  Those  who  wish  to  get  free  can  find  release  :  homage 
is  not  compelled,  nor  is  happiness  forced  on  free  beings ;  and  the 
kingdom  of  darkness  (called  in  S.  John  the  world  and  its  prince)  is 
of  those  who  will  not  turn. 

*  Ye  were  sometimes  darkness,  but  now  are  ye  light  in  the  Lord.' 
The  mission  of  Christianity  has  not  changed  in  the  ages;  the 
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Church  need  not  adapt  herself  to  the  knowledge  or  progress  of  the 
human  race.  When  man  comes  to  be  without  consciousness  of  shame, 
unease,  and  guilt ;  to  be  at  natural  peace  with  himself;  to  satisfy  the 
discontent  with  the  present,  the  universal  craving  after  the  absent 
(which,  contrary  to  Socialist  promise,  is  ever  parallel,  not  with  the 
greatest  misfortune,  for  that  is  a  palliative,  but  with  the  greatest 
prosperity  of  society) — when  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Romans 
ceases  to  describe  the  inner  conflict,  then  will  we  acknowledge  that 
the  harmony  is  restored ;  that  our  faith  preaches  contentment,  social 
progress,  belief  in  power  of  the  natural  man,  acquiescence  in  the 
present  comfort  of  home  or  nation. 

Until  that  time  we  shall  try  to  win  over  persons,  one  by  one,  from 
slavery  to  the  evil  principle  (evil  to  them,  because  it  does  not  give 
them  happiness).  We  shall  refuse  to  trust  great  schemes  of  universal 
improvement,  the  lazy  method  of  those  who  love  abstractions,  and 
are  tired  of  individuals ;  we  shall  ever  point  to  the  highest  flight 
from  the  world,  which  alone  partakes  the  true  light  in  its  fulness ; 
recognising  the  difference  of  ideal  capable  of  achievement  by  each, 
but  not  therefore  lowering  the  best  to  a  uniform  and  merely  respect 
able  standard  ;  and  we  are  confident  in  our  militant  attitude,  for  we 
h^ve  one  who  says,  *  In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation ;  but  be 
of  good  cheer,  I  have  (not  converted  nor  reformed)  but  overcome  the 
world/  F.  W.  BUSSELL. 


III.  OUTLINES  ON  THE  GOSPEL 

The  Dumb  Spirit. 

Jesus  was  casting  out  a  devil,  and  it  was  dumb.    And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the 
devil  was  gone,  the  dumb  spake.    S.  LUKE  xi.  14. 

HERE  is  a  sense,  and  a  very  true  sense,  in  which 
every  natural  man,  every  man  who  lets  himself 
live  practically  without  God,  apart  from  Christ, 
in  the  world,  has  in  him  a  dumb  spirit,  and  can 
only  lose  that  spirit  under  the  healing  touch  of 
Christ. 

I.  I  might  speak  of  that  calamity,  that  curse, 
which  we  designate  as  a  bad  temper.     That  sullen 
silence ;  that  overcast  brow ;  that  gloomy,  morose,  most  irritating 
reserve ;    that   gathering,   threatening,  overhanging  cloud   of  dull, 
dark,   speechless   displeasure,   by   which   a  long   evening   has  been 
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rendered  miserable,  and  upon  which  night  and  sleep  have  passed 
without  mitigation  and  without  relief;  that  obstinate  nursing  and 
cherishing  of  an  untold  grudge,  which  awakens  again  in  the  morning 
to  its  last  night's  sullenness,  and  seems  almost  to  pride  itself  upon  its 
tenacity  and  its  perseverance  ;  was  not  this  indeed  a  sample  of 
possession  by  a  dumb  spirit  ?  Did  not  you  yourself,  if  you  have  ever 
had  in  you  this  temper,  feel  as  though  you  were  not  your  own  in 
indulging  it  ?  as  though  you  had  something  or  some  one  else  occupy 
ing  the  citadel  of  your  being,  and  refusing  to  release  you  from  the 
bondage  ?  as  though  the  dissipation  of  your  gloom  were  absolutely 
out  of  your  power,  and  the  retention  of  anger  a  sort  of  duty  laid 
upon  you  by  an  authority  to  which  you  were  subjected  ?  Yes,  it  is 
true,  you  are  at  such  time  under  a  Satanic,  a  diabolical  influence : 
you  are  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit,  and  that  spirit  is  dumb. 

II.  But  it  is  not  only  in  noticeable  cases  of  bad  temper  that  we  see 
the  same  power  working.     Mark  that  man — his  name,  indeed,  is 
Legion  —  who  lives  what  is    called    an    entirely  preoccupied    and 
self-engrossed  life;    who  has    his    business    and  follows  it,  has  his 
interests  and  pursues  them,  has  even  his  pleasures  and  enjoys  them, 
but  in  all  these  has  in  reality  no  partner  and  no  associate ;  looks  to 
himself,  as  to  all  that  most  intimately  touches  him,  and  himself  only ; 
excludes  from   his  true  confidence  alike  friend  and  brother,   alike 
child  and  wife ;  gives  out  in  social  converse  the  merest  superficiali 
ties  of  his  thoughts,  and  in  domestic  intercourse  the  veriest  dregs 
and  refuse  of  his  being ;  locks  up  in  his  own  bosom  the  affections 
which  God  gave  him  for  blessing,  presupposes  selfishness  in  others 
because  he  feels  it  in  himself,  and  will  trust  no  other  soul  with  that 
confidence  which  he  knows  could  have  no  reception  and  no  recipro 
city  in  his  own.     Does  the  description  sound  unamiable  ?     It  is  so  : 
this  is  not  the  man  for  love,  because  love  is  not  in  him  ;  not  the  man 
to  awaken  tenderness,  because  the  spirit  of  compassion  is  a  stranger 
to  him.     The  devil  that  possesses  him  is  not  debasing  only,  but 
dumb. 

III.  Let  us  approach  more  nearly  to  an  universal  experience.     The 
cases  hitherto  described,  however  common,  have  exceptions.     Some 
natural  men  are  sweet-tempered :  some  natural  men  are  benevolent 
and  warm-hearted.     But,  when  we  think  of  the  great  purpose  for 
which  the  gift  of  speech  was  bestowed  upon  us,  we  shall  feel  that 
there  may  be  an  absence,  even  in  these,  of  that  which  makes  speech 
man's  glory.     Let  your  speech  be  always  with  grace,  S.  Paul  says, 
seasoned  with  salt.    To  talk  about  religion  is  not  always  to  influence. 
It  is  not  only,  nor  chiefly,  by  the  actual  introduction  of  holy  things, 
that  we  ourselves  have  been  most  influenced  towards  holiness.     It  is 
rather  by  indication  than  by  obtrusion  of  Christian  principles ;  by 
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an  evident  watch  kept  over  the  admission  of  vain  and  unprofitable 
things,  by  a  firm  faith  cherished  within,  and  a  strong  and  steadfast 
charity  maintained  without,  rather  than  by  a  frequent  introduction 
of  the  name  of  Christ  or  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  that  a  Christian 
man  will  use  his  gift  of  speech  in  the  service  of  his  Master.  But  he 
does  use  it,  and  they  who  know  not  the  cause  oftentimes  feel  the 
effect. 

Therefore,  I  say  it  most  sincerely,  with  many  of  us,  is  it  not  true 
that  as  to  any  value,  any  worth,  contained  in  the  gift  of  speech,  we 
might  have  been  bereft  of  it  ?  In  the  judgment  of  Him  who  heareth 
as  well  as  seeth  in  secret,  the  spirit  which  has  possessed  us  has  been 
no  better  than  a  dumb  spirit. 

IV.  It  has  been  so  towards  men.  We  have  done  no  good  with 
our  speech.  And  how  has  it  been  towards  God  ?  The  text  stands 
in  immediate  connection  with  a  passage  of  Holy  Scripture  about 
prayer.  Strong  encouragement  has  been  given  to  our  halting,  fail 
ing  faith,  in  reference  to  the  duty  of  seeking  God  in  prayer.  A  form 
of  prayer  has  been  given,  in  answer  to  the  request  of  the  disciples, 
'  Lord,  teach  us  to  pray ' ;  and  words  have  been  added,  which  show 
beyond  all  question  that  it  is  not  in  God  but  in  ourselves  that  the 
work  of  prayer  is  straitened. 

If  I  desired  to  impress  upon  any  one's  heart  the  meaning  and  the 
reality  of  original  sin,  I  would  speak  to  him  of  his  prayers.  I  would 
say,  Do  not  you  perceive  that  your  glory,  as  Scripture  denominates 
your  power  of  utterance,  absolutely  refuses  to  move  in  its  highest,  its 
noblest,  and  its  most  remunerative  office,  as  the  exponent  of  your 
wants  in  the  ear  of  God  ?  How  can  you  doubt  the  fact  that  you 
are  in  evil  case,  how  can  you  gainsay  the  fact  of  your  corruption  and 
of  your  degradation,  when  you  find  yourself  under  the  mastery  of 
some  malign  influence  which  absolutely  prevents  you  from  holding 
communion  with  your  Father  and  your  God  in  heaven  ?  Yes,  you 
are  possessed  indeed  by  the  evil  one  ;  and  the  devil  that  is  in  you  is 
indeed,  towards  God  as  towards  man,  a  dumb  spirit ! 

Let  a  man  be  convinced  of  his  own  misery  and  of  his  own  ruin ; 
let  him  humbly  and  earnestly  call  upon  the  Saviour  of  sinners  to 
save  him  ;  let  him  day  by  day,  and  many  times  in  each  day,  seek  the 
cross  and  throne  of  Christ  to  obtain  mercy  and  to  find  grace ;  let 
him  place  himself  on  Christ's  side,  and  determine  to  know  Him  for 
himself  not  less  as  his  Master  than  as  his  Propitiation;  and  depend  upon 
it,  the  light  within  will  soon,  more  or  less,  shine  through ;  the  still 
small  voice  which  sounds  daily  in  the  soul  will  find  an  echo  in  the  voice ; 
he  who  was  dumb  shall  begin  to  speak ;  and  men  will  find  there,  in 
proportion  as  he  drinks  more  deeply  for  himself  of  the  water  of  life, 
not  less  a  charm  to  attract  than  a  power  to  influence.  They  will 
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take  knowledge  of  him  that  he  has  been  with  Jesus  ;  and  the  words 
shall  be  fulfilled  which  say, '  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  devil  was 
gone  out,  the  dumb  spake,  and  the  people  wondered.  All  the 
people,  when  they  heard  mm,  gave  praise  unto  God  ! ' 

DEAN  VAUGHAN. 


Intemperance. 

He  that  is  not  with  Me  is  against  Me,  and  he  that  gathereth  not  with  Me  scattereth. 

S.  LUKE  xv.  23. ,  ' 

THERE  is  a  warlike  ring  in  these  words — can  they  be  the  words 
of  Him  who  was  the  Prince  of  Peace,  at  whose  birth  the  angel 
choir  sang  their  Christmas  carol,  *  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
and  on  earth  peace,  goodwill  towards  men'  ?  Yes,  they  are  the 
words  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  But  He  was  a  man  of  war,  too ;  He  was 
at  the  head  of  a  great  army.  Long  before  He  came,  it  was  prophesied 
of  Him,  *  Behold,  I  have  given  Him  for  a  leader  and  commander  to 
the  people ' ;  and  when  He  trod  this  earth  He  Himself  told  us  why 
He  had  come — '  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword.'  The  Prince  of 
Peace  and  the  man  of  war — how  are  we  to  reconcile  these  ?  It  is 
very  easy  to  do  so,  for  in  the  imperfect  conditions  under  which  we 
live  war  is  oftentimes  the  only  road  to  real  and  lasting  peace.  Peace 
with  dishonour  is  not  only  a  disgrace,  it  is  oftentimes  disastrous  in 
its  consequences.  It  involves  injury  and  causes  bloodshed.  Again 
and  again  it  has  been  proved  that  war  was  a  stern  necessity,  and 
ever  since  man  fell  this  world  of  ours  has  been  a  battlefield.  God 
Himself  declared  war  when  He  said,  *  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee 
and  the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed.'  Ever  since  then 
the  conflict  has  been  waging,  and  good  and  evil  have  been  contend 
ing  one  with  another.  It  is  a  warfare.  Yes  ;  but  the  end  is  to  be 
everlasting  peace.  It  was  to  hasten  this  end,  then,  that  the  Prince 
of  Peace  came  and  lived  upon  this  earth.  His  whole  life  was  a  great 
battle ;  His  death  was  a  great  victory  ;  His  resurrection  and  His 
ascension  were  a  great  triumph;  ana  in  this  evening's  lesson  He 
tells  us  the  nature  of  the  work  that  He  came  to  do  upon  earth. 
He  came  to  bind  the  strong  one ;  He  came  to  crush  the  power  of 
evil :  but  He  came  to  succour  the  weak  and  helpless ;  He  came  to 
destroy  the  works  of  the  devil;  He  came  to  deliver  those  who 
through  their  lifetime  were  held  in  bondage. 

I.  Is  there  not  a  cause  for  which  to  fight  in  these  days  ?  The  powers 
of  evil  are  busy  ;  they  never  make  truce ;  they  never  sleep  ;  they  are 
never  idle.  Evil  is  a  hydra-headed  monster  assuming  now  one  form, 
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now  another.  One  generation  has  its  besetting  sin,  another  genera 
tion  has  its  besetting  sin.  Evil  is  always  changing  and  taking 
different  shapes  in  order  that  it  may  overcome  its  victim. 

Intemperance  is,  so  to  speak,  the  national  sin  of  the  day  in  which 
we  live.  It  is  a  very  real  evil.  It  finds  its  way  into  our  very  homes. 
It  lays  hold  of  those  of  whom  we  are  most  proud,  and  takes  away 
those  who  are  most  dear  to  us.  All  come  within  its  reach,  old  and 
young,  rich  and  poor,  scholar  and  fool,  educated  and  ignorant,  not 
only  men,  but — God  help  us — women ;  not  only  women,  but — God 
help  us — even  little  children.  How  terrible  are  the  consequences  of 
this  sin  of  intemperance  ! 

Sometimes  when  we  urge  the  necessity  of  doing  something  to 
stamp  out  the  evil,  we  are  asked,  Are  there  not  other  evils  ?  Is  there 
not  the  evil  of  gluttony,  the  evil  of  impurity,  the  evil  of  betting 
and  gambling  ?  Why  do  you  not  carry  on  a  crusade  against  these  ? 
We  do.  These  are  the  strong  ones  that  must  be  bound,  they 
have  their  captives  that  must  be  freed.  But  we  venture  to  say 
that  the  consequences  of  all  these  together  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  terrible  consequences  of  intemperance. 

Intemperance.  It  lies  at  the  root  of  almost  every  sin ;  and  there 
is  tremendous  truth  in  the  story  that  is  told  of  the  man  who  is 
tempted  to  the  three  great  sins  of  drunkenness,  theft,  and  murder ; 
and  instead  of  at  once  repelling,  he  dallied  with  them,  and  then 
chose  the  sin  of  drunkenness,  because  there  was  no  public  disgrace 
or  great  penalty  attaching  to  it.  But  when  he  awoke  out  of  a 
drunken  sleep  and  became  sober  he  found  that  in  his  madness  of 
drink  he  had  become  a  thief  and  a  murderer  too.  Terrible  are  the 
consequences  of  intemperance  ;  they  need  no  exaggeration  ;  they  speak 
for  themselves.  What  ruin  it  brings  upon  the  victim  himself,  both 
body  and  soul !  The  picture  of  the  Prodigal  Son  is  a  true  picture  of 
every  sinner ;  but  it  is  never  so  true  as  of  the  man  who  is  held 
captive  by  the  sin  of  drunkenness.  It  wastes  his  body  and  soul ;  it 
enslaves  him ;  it  drags  him  down ;  it  makes  him  the  profaner  of  God's 
law,  the  neglecter  of  God's  house,  the  blasphemer  of  God's  name,  the 
rejecter  of  God's  Son.  Ay,  it  steals  away  from  man  that  which 
is  alone  worth  having — his  own  self-respect  ;  and  angry  strife — ay, 
often  bloodshed — are  the  result  of  this  sin.  A  bad  father,  a  bad 
mother,  a  bad  husband,  a  bad  master,  a  bad  mistress,  a  bad  servant 
— this  is  a  description  of  those  who  are  held  captive  by  the  great 
tyrant  of  strong  drink. 

II.  Is  there  nothing  that  you  and  I  can  do  ?  There  must  be,  for 
where  would  be  the  use  of  soldiers  if  there  is  no  part  in  the  war  for 
them  ?  And  there  are  no  neutrals.  Upon  one  side  or  the  other  of 
the  conflict  we  must  take  a  part.  Is  there  nothing  that  you  and  I 
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do  ?  I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  no  one  here  present  who 
cannot  do  something.  We  can  all  help  to  raise  public  opinion; 
we  can  all  resist  the  drinking  habits  of  the  day ;  we  can  all  refuse 
to  put  temptation  in  the  way  of  others ;  we  can  all  pray  for  the 
drunkard  and  our  country;  we  can  all  combine  and  co-operate  in 
one  common  effort  to  help  forward  the  cause  of  temperance ;  we  can 
all  give  and  work  in  order  to  bring  before  the  people  counter- 
attractions  to  places  of  temptation.  It  is  no  use  to  go  on  denounc 
ing  intemperance  if  we  do  nothing  to  give  the  drunkard  places  of 
innocent  recreation  where  he  can  find  the  companionship  that  all 
need. 

But  there  is  another  way  in  which  we  can  do  our  part  in  the 
battle.  See,  a  ship  has  been  driven  in  the  darkness  and  the  storm 
upon  the  rocks  that  surround  our  island  home ;  great  billows  are 
breaking  over  her,  and  the  crew  are  in  great  danger ;  they  are  crowding 
up  into  the  rigging,  clinging  to  it  for  dear  life,  waiting  for  succour. 
Something  must  be  done ;  the  lifeboat  must  be  launched,  and  im 
mediately  many  willing  hands  are  at  work.  Ah !  it  is  a  good  thing, 
is  it  not,  to  be  allowed  to  help  launch  the  boat  into  the  waves,  even 
though  there  is  danger  of  being  carried  away  by  the  great  tide  as  it 
rolls  upward.  Ay,  and  it  is  good  to  be  among  those  who  cheer  the 
crew  as  they  get  into  the  boat  and  prepare  for  their  work.  Ay,  and  it 
is  good  to  make  preparation  for  the  shipwrecked  ones  when  they  are 
brought  half-drowned  but  still  alive  to  the  shore.  And  it  will  be 
good  to  be  among  those  who  help  to  draw  the  lifeboat  upon  the  sands 
again.  But  good  as  all  these  things  are,  there  is  something  better, 
something  grander.  Better  than  these  it  is  to  be  at  hand  to  man 
the  lifeboat  which  has  to  find  its  way  over  the  great  foaming  billows ; 
it  were  better  to  be  one  of  those  whose  hands  are  stretched  out  to 
rescue  those  perishing  ones  amid  the. water.  Yes  ;  and  it  is  to  this 
work  of  manning  the  lifeboat  that  the  National  Temperance  Union 
calls  some  of  you  to-night.  It  reminds  you  that  total  abstinence, 
though  it  is  not  the  only  way,  is  the  better  way,  perhaps  the  best 
way.  Violent  diseases  need  violent  remedies,  and  this  prevailing  sin 
calls  upon  some  professing  soldiers  of  Christ  to  take  their  place  in  the 
forefront  of  the  battle.  Again,  it  tells  some  of  us  that  the  lifeboat 
must  not  only  be  launched,  and  cheered,  and  preparations  made  for 
those  brought  to  shore,  but  that  the  lifeboat  must  be  manned.  We 
live  in  days  when  all,  I  suppose,  recognise  that  there  is  a  legitimate 
place  in  this  conflict  for  total  abstinence.  A  great  change  has  come 
over  us  in  this  matter.  I  can  remember  the  time,  not  so  very  long 
ago,  when  total  abstainers  were  made  the  object  of  ridicule  or  of 
hatred.  But  all  this  has  changed  :  partly  because  men  are  learning 
to  realise  the  importance  of  this  conflict ;  and  partly  because  total 
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abstainers  have  grown  wiser,  and  have  come  to  realise  that  others  can 
do  something  for  the  great  cause  as  well  as  themselves.  We  all 
recognise,  too,  that  there  is  a  place  for  total  abstainers  among 
children;  and  that  at  any  rate  they  may  be  brought  up  without 
strong  drink,  and  be  the  better  without  it,  and  that  if  they  never 
touch  it  they  can  never  become  its  victims. 

The  force  of  example  is  stronger  than  many  words  ;  and  what  we 
do  has  more  power  than  what  we  say.  Why  ?  Because  it  is  written, 
*  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ.'  And 
the  law  of  Christ  was  that  He  pleased  not  Himself,  but  divested 
Himself  of  His  glory,  and  laid  by  the  things  that  were  His  by 
right,  and  stripped  off  the  things  that  were  beautiful,  in  order  that 
He  might  stoop  down  to  poor  humanity  as  it  lay  low,  in  order  that 
He  might  drag  out  of  the  mire  those  who  had  fallen  into  it. 

C.  J.  RIDGEWAY. 


Christ  in  His  Word. 

But  He  said,  Tea  rather,  blessed  are  they  that  hear  the  word  of  God,  and  keep  it. 

S.   LUKE  xi.  28. 

I.  /""*  HRIST  speaks,  first,  as  it  was  remarked  when  He  was  upon 
V_x  earth  by  those  who  listened  to  Him,  with  authority.  There 
are  many  things  that  we  look  for  in  a  teacher.  But  there  is  one  thing 
which  we  cannot  dispense  with :  he  must  speak,  if  he  is  to  do  us  any 
good,  as  one  who  has  a  right  to  speak ;  as  one  who  knows  that  which 
he  speaks  of,  and  knows  that  it  is  thus  and  not  otherwise.  In  a  sense 
beyond  that  in  which  any  man  could  be  said  to  do  so  upon  any 
subject,  Christ  taught,  Christ  teaches  us  still,  with  authority. 

II.  There  is  another  point :  Christ  speaks  with  insight.     We  feel 
that   He  knows  us.     *  He  knew  all  men,  and  needed  not  that  any 
should   testify  of  man;   for   He   knew   what   was   in  man.'*     Many 
teachers,  even  Christian  teachers,  do  not  give  us  this  feeling.     Their 
instructions  sound  unreal.     They  make  us  out,  in  their  descriptions, 
to  be,  not  so  much  worse,  and  not  so  much  better,  than  we  are — that 
is  not  exactly  the  point :  but  other  than  we  are.     Christ  teaches  with 
insight     He  knows  us  well,  for  He  made  us  and  He  became  man. 
He  knows  us  in  our  weakness,  He  knows  us  in  our  difficulties,  He 
knows  us  in  our  sorrows,  He  knows  us  in  our  temptations.     And,  as 
He  knows,  so  He  teaches.     He  charges  us  with  nothing  but  what  is 
true,  and  He  calls  us  to  nothing  but  what  is  possible. 

III.  I  will  add  that  He  teaches  with  conviction.     I  know  that  it 
is  very  easy  to  evade  conviction.     We  may  refuse  to  read ;  or  we  may 
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so  read  as  to  answer  the  same  object  more  effectually.  One  who  does 
not  read  his  Bible  has  an  uneasy  sense  of  sin  in  that  neglect :  the 
closed  book  itself  convinces  of  sin.  But  one  who  reads  his  Bible  as 
many  read  it,  as  all  of  us  probably  have,  at  some  time  or  other  of  our 
lives,  read  it,  can  combine  two  things  in  his  reading :  he  can  lull  his 
conscience  by  the  idea  of  a  duty  done,  and  yet  keep  every  arrow  of 
conviction  away  from  his  reading.  We  must  always  remember  that, 
in  everything  said  of  Christ's  teaching,  there  is  presupposed  a  learner ; 
one  who  comes  to  be  taught,  and  that,  not  as  a  form,  but  with 
a  purpose.  Where  is  that  purpose  in  many  of  us  ?  We  all  think 
how  sad  it  was,  and  how  wrong,  that  any  one  should  listen  to 
Christ  Himself,  when  He  was  upon  earth,  with  indifference,  or  pre 
judice,  or  perverseness,  or  scorn :  but  is  it  not  more  sad,  and  more 
wrong,  that  we  should  any  of  us  do  so  in  our  hearts  now ;  we  who  do 
profess  to  know  what  He  is,  and  to  be  concerned  in  the  salvation 
which  He  bought  for  us  with  His  own  blood  ?  I  am  sure  it  is  the 
case  that  to  many  of  us  the  Bible,  even  Christ's  own  words  in  it,  carry 
practically  no  conviction.  Alas,  how  is  it  ?  Because  there  is  not  in 
us  a  willing,  a  desiring  mind ;  that  mind  of  which  He  spoke  Himself 
when  He  said,  '  He  that  is  of  God  heareth  God's  words :  ye  therefore 
hear  them  not,  because  ye  are  not  of  God.'  It  is  a  very  responsible 
thing  to  be  taught  of  Christ, 

IV.  Again,  Christ  teaches  with  variety,  and  teaches  with  abund 
ance.     Some  springs  are  soon  dry.     It  is  so  with  all  merely  human 
teaching.     Every  man  has  his  topic ;  has  his  favourite  doctrine ;  has 
his  special   case  in   view ;   has,  at  best,  his   strong  point  or  two  in 
dealing  with  human  consciences.     When  you  have  heard  him  a  few 
times,  you  are  in  his  secret ;  you  see  the  skill,  or  the  weakness,  as  it 
may  be,  and  you  know  how  he  will  treat  almost  any  given  subject. 
The  stream  is  shallow ;  you  can  touch  the  bottom.     But  it  is  not  so 
with  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ.     His  words  are  various.     There  is 
not  a  case,  not  a  kind  of  case,  in  human  character  or  in  human  life, 
which  he  has  not  a  medicine  for. 

V.  It   is  another   remarkable   point  in   Christ's   words,  that   He 
teaches  by  principles,  and  teaches  by  illustration. 

Christ  teaches  by  principles  and  not  by  formal  rules.  He  teaches 
by  a  gradual  assimilation  of  our  judgments  and  feelings  on  all  points 
to  His  own.  A  man  cannot  supersede,  by  a  special  and  sudden 
recourse  to  his  Bible  on  an  emergency,  that  continued  and  patient 
study  of  it  which  another  has  pursued  through  days  and  years  of 
ordinary  and  unmarked  life.  Let  him  indeed  turn  to  it  at  any  time ; 
let  that  sudden  turning  to  it  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  life  to  him ; 
but  let  him  not  complain,  let  him  not  be  disappointed,  if  the  Bible 
be  not  all  at  once  to  him  guiding  and  comforting,  if  he  has  to  pass, 
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as  others  have  done,  to  that  stage  of  Christian  experience  through 
another  less  bright  and  bringing  a  less  immediate  recompense. 

In  the  life  and  death  of  Christ  lies  the  sum  of  all  the  teaching  of 
Christ.  In  leaving  us  an  example,  that  we  might  follow  His  steps, 
He  left  us  that  which  alone  could  perfectly  guide  us  in  the  way  in 
which  we  should  go ;  that  way  which  an  Apostle  has  briefly  described  in 
these  words :  '  that  I  may  know  Him,  and  the  power  of  His  resurrection 
and  the  fellowship  of  His  sufferings ;  being  made  conformable  unto 
His  death ;  if  by  any  means  I  might  attain  unto  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead.' 

VI.  Once  more,  notice  the  tenderness  and  the  holiness  of  Christ's 
teaching. 

1.  The  word  of  Christ  must  never  be  dissociated  in  our  thoughts 
from  Christ  the  word.     The  Bible  itself  will  profit  us  nothing,  unless 
we  not  only  read  it  as  from  Christ,  but  also  read  it  in  Christ ;  read  it 
as  those  who  belong  to  Him,  as  those  whom  He  has  taken  for  His  own 
redeemed  and  for  His  own  disciples  and  servants,  and  whose  life,  and 
hope,  and  Saviour,  and  Lord,  He  Himself  is. 

2.  Lastly,  the  word  of  Christ  can  only  really  act  upon  us  through 
the  spirit  of  Christ.     *  If  any  man  have  not  the  spirit  of  Christ,  he  is 
none  of  His.'  DEAN  VAUGH AN. 


IV.  OUTLINES  ON  THE  LESSONS 


The  History  of  Joseph. 

GENESIS  xxxix.-xlv. 

HE  history  of  Joseph  the  Patriarch  is  one  whose 
beauties  fascinate  us  in  childhood  and  delight  us 
in  our  mature  years;  rich  as  are  the  beauties  of 
the  story,  and  abounding  as  does  its  recital  in 
touches  of  exquisite  pathos,  yet  it  is  undeniable 
there  are  things  in  it  hard  to  be  understood,  and 
some  portions  of  Joseph's  conduct  strike  us  at  first 
sight  as  singularly  inexplicable.  Why  this  man  of 
holiness  and  tenderness  should  have  spoken  roughly  to  his  brethren — 
accusing  them  of  being  spies — binding  Simeon  as  an  hostage  of  their 
return — why  he  directed  his  steward  to  hide  his  cup  in  Benjamin's 
sack,  and  on  this  chosen  one  of  his  affections  to  fix  the  suspicion  of 
robbery, — these,  and  the  like  questions,  are  naturally  suggested  by  an 
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attentive  perusal  of  the  record ;  and  our  time  will  be  profitably 
occupied  in  searching  out  satisfactory  answers;  for  answers  by  no 
means  satisfactory  have  often  been  given. 

I.  It  may  be,  that  some  of  you  have  frequently  perused  the  history 
of  Joseph,  yet  have  never  observed  much  that  seemed  to  require 
explanation ;  yet,  surely,  there  is  much  to  wonder  at  in  the  line  of 
conduct  which  Joseph  pursued.  Why  was  it  he  so  long,  and  by 
artifices  so  strange,  delayed  the  disclosure  which  an  affectionate 
heart  must  have  been  yearning  to  make?  There  is  a  question 
antecedent  to  this,  which  forces  itself  on  the  student  of  the  narrative, 
and  to  which  Scripture  can  scarcely  be  said  to  furnish  a  reply.  How 
came  it  that  Joseph  had  made  no  inquiries  after  his  family,  or  had 
not  attempted  to  have  intercourse  with  his  father,  during  the  many 
years  that  Jacob  had  been  bewailing  his  loss  ?  For  more  than  twenty 
years  had  elapsed  from  his  having  been  sold  to  the  Ishmaelites  to  his 
meeting  his  brethren ;  yet  he  does  not  seem  to  have  sent  a  single 
message  to  Jacob,  though  there  was  free  communication  between 
Egypt  and  Canaan.  Fourteen  of  those  years  he  had,  indeed,  been 
in  trouble,  and  it  may  not  have  been  in  his  power  to  transmit  any 
account  of  himself;  but,  for  the  last  six  years,  he  had  been  ruler  over 
the  land,  and  you  might  have  expected  the  first  use  made  of  his 
authority  would  have  been  to  obtain  tidings  of  his  father — to 
ascertain  whether  he  survived — and,  if  he  did,  to  minister  to  his 
comforts  in  his  declining  years.  And  yet  it  appears  that  Joseph  did 
nothing  of  the  kind ;  he  attempted  no  intercourse  with  his  family, 
though  his  circumstances  were  such  that,  if  attempted,  it  would  have 
been  readily  effected.  And  there  is  nothing,  as  we  have  said,  in 
Scripture  to  furnish  us  with  a  thorough  explanation  of  this ;  we  have 
simply  the  fact,  and  we  can  only  believe  that  Joseph  acted  thus 
strangely  out  of  obedience  to  a  direct  intimation  from  God,  who  had 
wise  purposes  to  answer,  by  deferring  for  a  time  his  being  restored  to 
his  family.  It  is  evident  that  Joseph  considered  himself  as  finally 
separated  from  his  brethren,  for  we  read,  as  his  reason  for  calling  his 
first-born  Manasseh, '  God  hath  made  me  forget  all  my  toil,  and  all 
my  father's  house.'  It  might  be  inferred  from  this  expression,  that 
Joseph  regarded  it  as  an  appointment  of  God  that  he  should  forget 
his  father's  house ;  at  all  events,  there  is  ground  enough  for  conclud 
ing  that  it  was  through  divine  direction  that  he  abstained  from 
making  himself  known ;  and  though  strange  would  be  the  silence  of 
Joseph,  if  you  supposed  it  to  have  proceeded  from  his  own  will,  yet 
there  are  reasons  enough  to  vindicate  it,  if  maintained  at  the  bidding 
of  God.  We  would  have  you  remember  that  Jacob  had  to  undergo 
the  retribution  of  his  grievous  fault,  in  having  deceived  Isaac,  his 
father,  and  gained,  by  fraud,  the  blessing.  The  retribution  com- 
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menced  when  he  himself  was  deceived  by  Laban,  who  gave  him  Leah 
for  Rachel ;  but  it  did  not  reach  its  full  measure  till  he,  in  turn,  was 
imposed  on  by  his  own  sons,  who  persuaded  him  that  Joseph  was 
slain.  God  alone  could  determine  for  how  long  a  time  it  was  just 
that  Jacob  should  be  a  victim  of  this  cruel  imposition ;  yet,  when 
we  understand  that  his  being  deceived  was  in  recompense  of  his 
having  deceived  Isaac,  we  may  readily  believe  that  Joseph  was  not 
sooner  allowed  to  make  himself  known,  because  the  punishment  of 
Jacob  was  not  sooner  complete.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  suppose 
other  reasons ;  for,  by  effecting  in  so  circuitous  a  manner,  and  after  so 
long  a  time,  the  reunion  of  Joseph  with  the  house  of  his  father,  God 
afforded  occasions  for  the  display  of  His  overruling  power  and  provi 
dence,  which  hardly  could  have  occurred  on  any  other  supposition, 
and  which  could  not  have  been  wanting  but  with  great  loss  to  the 
Church  in  every  age.  But,  admitting  that  Joseph  acted  under  the 
direction  of  God,  in  remaining  so  many  years  without  intercourse 
with  his  father,  and  that  therefore  his  silence  is  no  proof  of  want  of 
good  affection,  what  are  we  to  say  of  his  conduct  when  his  brethren 
were  brought  actually  before  him ;  of  his  harsh  language ;  of  his 
binding  Simeon  ;  of  his  putting  the  cup  in  Benjamin's  sack  ? 

II.  Joseph,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  an  injured  man,  and  the 
persons  with  whom  he  is  called  upon  to  deal  are  those  from  whose 
hands  his  injuries  had  come.  To  a  man  of  less  pious  feeling,  the 
temptation  would  have  been  strong,  of  using  his  present  superiority 
in  avenging  the  wrongs  which  had  been  heaped  upon  his  youth ;  but 
you  can  trace  no  revengeful  intention  in  the  actions  of  Joseph,  and  it 
should  dispose  you  to  regard  what  is  strange  in  his  conduct  under  the 
most  favourable  point  of  view,  that  even  the  strangeness  can  never 
be  said  to  amount  to  vindictiveness.  He  certainly  dealt  roughly 
with  his  brethren ;  but  this  harsh  demeanour  was  necessary  to  the 
furtherance  of  his  views,  and  was  laid  aside  as  soon  as  its  end  had 
been  answered.  While,  however,  Joseph  had  no  thought  of  avenging 
himself  on  his  brethren,  he  must  still  have  borne  in  mind  the  evil  of 
their  characters ;  and  knowing  them,  by  sad  experience,  to  have  been 
men  of  deceit  and  cruelty,  he  would  be  naturally  suspicious  both  of 
the  uprightness  of  their  actions  and  of  the  veracity  of  their  words. 
Now,  if  we  keep  this  in  mind,  it  will  serve  as  a  clue  to  much  that  is 
intricate.  It  was  Joseph's  ruling  desire  to  obtain  accurate  tidings  as 
to  the  existence  and  welfare  of  Jacob  and  Benjamin.  Many  years  had 
rolled  away  since  treachery  and  violence  had  torn  him  from  his  father 
— he  had  been  as  one  dead  unto  his  kindred,  and  his  kindred  as  the 
dead  unto  him;  therefore  when  his  brethren  who  hated  him,  and 
cast  him  out,  suddenly  stood  before  him,  his  first  impulse  must  have 
been  to  ascertain  whether  his  father  and  the  brother  of  his  affections 
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were  yet  among  the  living;  and  why,  then,  you  may  say,  did 
he  not  follow  the  impulse — make  himself  known,  and  propose  the 
question  ?  Ah  !  he  knew  his  brethren  to  be  cruel  and  deceitful ; 
they  might  have  hated  and  practised  against  Benjamin,  as  they  had 
done  in  regard  to  himself :  and  it  was  clear  that,  if  Benjamin  also  had 
been  their  victim,  they,  when  they  found  themselves  in  the  power  of 
Joseph,  would  have  invented  some  false  account  as  a  shield  from  the 
anger  which  the  truth  must  have  provoked.  Hence,  the  method  of 
direct  questioning  was  not  open  to  Joseph :  he  therefore  tries  an  in 
direct  method  ;  brings  an  accusation  against  his  brethren,  the  accusa 
tion  of  being  spies,  which  he  knew  could  only  be  refuted  by  some 
appeal  to  their  domestic  or  national  circumstances.  Thus  he  throws 
them  off  their  guard,  and  by  making  it  their  interest  to  tell  the 
truth,  he  diminishes  in  a  measure  the  likelihood  of  falsehood.  '  Ye 
are  spies ;  to  see  the  nakedness  of  the  land  are  ye  come.'*  '  Nay,  my 
lord,'  they  make  answer,  '  thy  servants  are  twelve  brethren,  the  sons 
of  one  man  in  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  and,  behold,  the  youngest  is  this 
day  with  our  father,  and  one  is  not.1  Joseph's  design  is  so  far 
successful ;  he  elicits  a  reference  to  the  persons  about  whom  he  was 
anxious,  and  his  heart,  no  doubt,  beat  high  when  the  reference  was 
made :  but  the  reference  is  singularly  unsatisfactory.  *  The  youngest 
is  this  day  with  our  father.1  This  would  be  true,  if  both  were  in  their 
graves,  or  both  exiles :  probably,  the  vagueness  of  the  statement 
heightened,  rather  than  lulled,  the  suspicions  of  Joseph.  Unsatisfied, 
but  yet  unable  to  try  open  inquiry,  Joseph  persists  in  a  plan  which 
would  have  the  double  effect  of  bringing  truth  to  light  and  of  rescuing 
Benjamin,  if  indeed  he  were  oppressed.  He  treats  his  brethren  as 
spies,  but  afterwards  allows  nine  to  depart,  retaining  Simeon  as  an 
hostage,  making  it  the  condition  of  his  release  that  Benjamin  should 
return  with  the  rest.  Thus  far,  we  ask  you,  was  not  the  conduct  of 
Joseph  intelligible  and  unexceptionable?  He  wanted  information 
which  he  could  not  procure  by  ordinary  means,  therefore  he  took 
extraordinary  means ;  for,  if  the  brethren  never  returned,  he  would 
know  too  well  that  Benjamin  had  perished;  but,  if  they  returned, 
and  brought  Benjamin  with  them,  his  happiness  would  be  complete. 
Hence,  then,  this  harshness — though,  by  taking  care  that  his  brethren 
should  depart  laden  with  corn,  and  every  man  with  his  money  in  his 
sack,  did  he  not,  after  all,  give  sufficient  proof  that  the  harshness  was 
but  assumed,  and  that  kindness,  the  warmest  and  truest,  was  upper 
most  in  his  breast  ? 

III.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  Joseph's  conduct,  when  his  brethren 
returned  and  brought  Benjamin  with  them  ?  It  is  somewhat  more 
difficult  to  explain.  Strange,  that  in  place  of  at  once  falling  upon 
Benjamin's  neck,  Joseph  should  have  used  deceit,  to  make  him  seem 
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a  robber !  Though  the  long  delay  of  his  brethren  in  Canaan  might 
have  strengthened  the  suspicions  of  Joseph,  yet  his  suspicions  must 
all  have  disappeared,  when  Benjamin  stood  actually  before  him ;  and 
we  hardly  see  why  he  need  have  put  upon  himself  the  painful  restraint 
so  pathetically  described.  '  He  made  haste ;  for  his  bowels  did  yearn 
upon  his  brother :  and  he  sought  where  to  weep  ;  and  he  entered  into 
his  chamber,  and  wept  there.'  And  yet  still  he  did  not  make  him 
self  known  to  his  brethren,  but  allowed  them  to  depart,  providing, 
by  the  concealment  of  the  cup,  for  the  after  interruption  of  their 
journey.  We  may  suppose  that,  through  this  strange  artifice, 
Joseph  sought  to  ascertain  the  disposition  of  the  ten  brethren 
towards  Benjamin ;  there  was  no  doubt  but  that  he  was  planning 
the  bringing  of  the  whole  family  to  settle  in  Egypt,  and  it  was 
needful,  before  carrying  out  this  plan,  that  he  should  know  whether 
the  whole  family  were  well  agreed,  or  whether  they  were  still  divided 
by  factions  and  jealousies  :  thus,  by  putting  Benjamin  apparently  in 
peril,  convicting  him  of  theft,  and  then  declaring  his  intention  of 
punishing  by  enslaving  him,  he  was  morally  sure  of  discovering  the 
real  feelings  of  the  rest.  For  if  they  hated  Benjamin  as  they  had 
hated  him,  they  would  treat  his  fate  with  indifference;  whereas, 
if  he  were  in  any  measure  dear  to  them,  the  fact  would  become 
evident  by  the  manifested  emotions. 

Such  appears  to  us  the  most  probable  solution  of  this  part  of 
Joseph's  conduct ;  for  if  the  brethren  cared  nothing  for  Benjamin, 
they  would  readily  leave  him  in  bondage,  and  then  Joseph  would 
have  the  satisfaction  of  retaining  with  him  and  making  happy  the 
brother  whom  he  tenderly  loved;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  ten 
brethren  were  attached  to  Benjamin,  the  attachment  would  be  shown 
when  they  saw  him  in  danger,  and  Joseph  might  then  confidently  pro 
ceed  with  his  design  of  settling  the  family  in  Egypt.  The  artifice 
succeeded — the  agony  which  the  ten  brethren  displayed,  when  they 
heard  that  Benjamin  must  be  kept  as  a  bondsman,  put  out  of 
question  that  the  son  of  Jacob's  old  age  was  beloved  by  the  children 
of  Leah,  and  removed  the  natural  apprehension  that  the  feuds  of  early 
years  remained  to  mar  the  plan  with  which  Joseph  was  occupied. 

We  may  draw  from  the  history  of  Joseph  lessons  and  considera 
tions  of  no  ordinary  kind.  There  is  no  history  in  Scripture  which 
more  forcibly  sets  forth  the  great  truth  of  a  superintending  provi 
dence — nor  is  there  any  truth  in  which  we  all  have  a  closer  and  more 
personal  interest.  How  mistaken  was  the  patriarch  Jacob,  when  he 
pathetically  exclaimed :  ( Me  have  ye  bereaved  of  my  children ; 
Joseph  is  not,  and  Simeon  is  not,  ana  ye  will  take  Benjamin  away : 
all  these  things  are  against  me ' !  *  All  these  things '  were  for  him, 
and  not  against  him.  It  was  in  and  through  this  series  of  distressing, 
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and  apparently  adverse  events,  that  God  was  graciously  providing  for 
the  preservation  of  Jacob  and  his  family.  Joseph  recognised  this 
fact,  and  used  it  to  assuage  the  remorse  felt  by  his  brethren,  when  he 
had  made  himself  known.  '  God  sent  me  before  you  to  preserve  you 
a  posterity  in  the  earth,  and  to  save  your  lives  by  a  great  deliver 
ance  ;  so  now  it  was  not  you  that  sent  me  hither,  but  God.'  Let  us 
learn  from  this  to  submit,  not  merely  with  patience,  but  with  hope 
fulness,  to  disaster  and  disappointment,  believing  that  God,  who  has 
all  agencies  at  His  disposal,  may  be  carrying  on  a  purpose  of  mercy, 
and  securing  an  issue  of  gladness,  through  things  which  may  seem 
fraught  with  present  fears,  and  threaten  us  with  future!  The 
doctrine  of  God's  superintending  providence  cannot  be  made  more 
personal,  or  more  interwoven  with  the  affairs  of  every  day  life,  than 
is  warranted  by  Scripture ;  for  while  the  Bible  tells  me  that  the  very 
hairs  of  my  head  are  all  numbered,  I  am  not  to  be  put  off  with 
such  a  doctrine  of  divine  providence  as  would  make  God  watchful 
over  the  general,  but  indifferent  to  the  individual.  We  cannot  so 
extend  the  doctrine  of  a  special  providence  as  to  lead  Christians  to 
expect  direct  and  visible  interferences  in  their  behalf,  or  immediate 
and  open  answers  to  prayer,  or  such  ocular  and  undeniable  leadings 
of  God  as  when,  with  Israel  of  old,  there  went  before  them  the  pillar 
of  fire  by  night  and  the  pillar  of  cloud  by  day ;  nor  would  we  have 
the  doctrine  pared  down  and  stripped  of  all  its  preciousness  to  the 
believer ;  or  made  so  cold  a  thing,  out  of  deference  to  the  dread  of 
enthusiasm,  that  it  shall  hardly  be  worth  maintaining  as  a  source  of 
personal  comfort.  I  do  believe,  in  the  largest  and  the  truest  sense, 
that  '  the  steps  of  a  good  man  are  ordered  by  the  Lord ' :  I  do  believe, 
to  quote  again  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  that  God  is  *  about  my 
path,  and  about  my  bed,  and  spieth  out  all  my  ways.'  I  believe  this 
in  no  large  or  indefinite  sense,  but  in  the  most  personal  and  indi 
vidual  sense ;  being  persuaded  that  any  one  of  us  who  may  be  faith 
fully  endeavouring  to  serve  God,  is  as  truly  and  as  thoroughly  an 
object  of  divine  inspection  and  guardianship,  as  though  he  were 
alone  in  the  universe,  in  place  of  being  but  one  amongst  unnumbered 
myriads,  who  all  equally  hang  upon  the  bounty  and  engage  the 
solicitudes  of  the  Almighty  Creator.  What  comfort  and  support 
there  is  in  this  doctrine,  when  it  has  possession  of  the  heart,  and  is 
interwoven  with  all  the  business  of  life ! 

*  All  these  things  are  against  me.'  And  you  ?  By  griefs  God 
would  but  discipline  you  for  a  brighter  existence ;  if  you  will  but 
submit  to  the  fatherly  chastisement,  the  issue  will  be  your  being  led 
towards  that  land,  where  the  lost  one,  it  may  be,  awaits  your  coming. 
Jacob  exclaims,  *  Joseph,  my  son,  is  yet  alive :  I  will  go  down  and  see 
him  before  I  die ' ; — you,  entering  not  Egypt,  but  Canaan,  may  be 
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able  to  feel,  *  My  child,  my  child  is  yet  alive ;  I  will  go  up  and  see 
him,  and  be  with  him  for  ever.1  H.  MELVILL. 


The  Typical  History  of  Joseph. 

GENESIS  xxxix.  -xlv. 

I.  TOSEPH,  in  his  younger  days,  was  distinguished  from  his 
A  brethren  by  a  purity  of  life,  which  became  the  more  observ 
able  in  contrast  with  their  dissolute  manners,  and  which 
caused  an  'evil  report1  to  be  brought  to  their  father.  Visions  of 
future  greatness  were  vouchsafed  him  by  the  Lord — the  *  sun,  moon, 
and  stars  '  of  his  family  had  been  seen  doing  homage  to  his  ascend 
ancy,  as  though  to  fix  on  him  the  typical  character,  predicting  the 
dominion  of  Christ,  before  whom  the  whole  human  family  shall  finally 
bow.  Joseph's  brethren  had  gone  to  feed  their  flocks  in  Shechem ; 
and  Jacob  determined  to  send  him  to  them,  that  he  might  know  how 
they  were.  And  was  it  not  thus  that  God  resolved  to  send  His  Son 
to  the  Jews,  the  descendants  of  the  Patriarch,  that  he  might  inquire, 
in  the  words  of  the  prophet,  '  Where  is  the  flock  that  was  given  thee 
— thy  beautiful  flock  ? '  We  read  of  Joseph's  brethren,  that  '  they 
saw  him  afar  off,1  even  as  the  Jews  saw  Christ,  prefigured  as  He  had 
been  from  the  earliest  days.  And  when  Joseph's  brethren  saw  him 
afar  off,  they  conspired  to  kill  him.  Is  not  this  too  true  a  picture  of 
the  Jews  ?  For  all  the  notions  they  had  long  been  cherishing,  the 
practices  in  which  they  had  been  indulging,  were  so  many  prepara 
tions  for  rejecting  a  Saviour,  who  should  come  to  them  in  humility, 
and  inculcate  righteousness.  But  when  Joseph  reached  his  brethren, 
they  cared  not  to  hear  the  kind  message  which  he  brought,  but 
insulted  him  as  a  dreamer  who  had  fancied  himself  their  king, 
and,  stripping  him  of  his  '  coat  of  many  colours,1  proceeded  to  take 
measures  for  putting  him  to  death.  How  similar  was  the  treatment 
which  Christ  experienced  from  His  brethren !  He  was  reviled  by 
them  for  having  declared  Himself '  the  King  of  the  Jews ' !  He  was 
stripped  too  of  His  vesture,  as  preparatory  to  His  being  cruelly  slain. 
Indeed,  the  murderous  project  was  not  fulfilled  upon  Joseph,  but  its  in 
terpretation  only  gave  occasion  for  another  typical  correspondence ;  for 
after  he  had  been  cast  into  a  pit,  avarice  (as  it  would  appear)  suggested 
to  Judah  the  selling  him  to  some  Ishmaelites  who  were  passing  by,  in 
preference  to  leaving  him  to  die  of  hunger  and  thirst.  We  cannot 
but  suppose  that  Judah  was  actuated  by  covetousness,  for  his  pro 
posal  to  sell  Joseph  was  prefaced  by  the  question,  *  What  profit  is  it 
if  we  slay  our  brother  ?  "*  Then  the  accursed  bargain  is  made — for  a 
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few  pieces  of  silver  the  innocent  Joseph  is  delivered  as  a  captive. 
And  who  can  fail  to  feel  reminded,  how  Judas,  bearing  the  very  name 
of  the  seller  of  Joseph,  moved  by  the  very  same  base  lust  of  money, 
betrayed  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver  the  immaculate  Jesus  into  the 
hands  of  His  oppressors ! 

II.  We  have  now  closed  the  first  portion  of  the  eventful  life  of 
Joseph,  but  he  will  reappear  in  another  scene,  and  be  yet  more 
strikingly  and  comprehensively  typical.  He  is  carried  into  Egypt, 
even  as  was  Christ,  in  His  earliest  days,  as  prophecy  had  long  before 
determined — *  Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  Son.'  He  was  carried 
down  in  a  degraded  character,  having  none  of  the  affluence  belonging 
to  him  as  the  well-beloved  son  of  his  father.  Just  so  Christ, '  who, 
though  He  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  became  poor,'  entered  the 
world,  of  which  Egypt  was  a  figure,  as  a  prisoner  in  the  flesh,  divested 
of  all  the  glory  which  appertained  to  Him  as  a  person  of  the  Godhead. 
But,  nevertheless,  Joseph,  though  placed  in  so  mean  a  condition,  soon 
displayed  such  wisdom  and  probity  as  secured  him  the  chief  station 
in  the  house  of  his  master,  and  caused  the  whole  administration  of 
affairs  to  be  given  into  his  hands.  It  was  thus  in  a  measure  with 
Christ — the  meanness  of  His  condition  could  not  keep  under  the 
sense  of  His  superiority ;  He  was  confessedly  conspicuous  above  all 
others ;  the  miracles  which  He  wrought  proclaiming  dominion  over 
every  department  of  nature,  declared  Him,  though  officiating  in  the 
form  of  a  servant,  invested  with  all  power  over  the  universal  house 
hold.  Yet,  notwithstanding  Joseph's  unimpeachable  goodness, 
malice  and  false  accusation  prevailed  against  him ;  and  we  all  know 
how  successfully  such  weapons  were  brought  to  bear  upon  Jesus, 
though  He  '  hail  done  no  sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  His  mouth.' 
Joseph  was  cast  into  prison,  emblematic  of  the  casting  of  Jesus  into 
the  grave,  the  prison  of  death  ;  and  we  cannot  but  mark  the  singular 
correspondence  between  the  circumstances  of  the  imprisonment  and 
those  of  the  death.  Joseph  was  imprisoned  with  two  accused  persons 
— the  chief  butler  and  the  chief  baker  of  Pharaoh;  Christ  was 
crucified  between  two  malefactors.  Of  the  two  imprisoned  with 
Joseph,  one,  according  to  his  saying,  was  exalted  to  dignity,  the 
other  put  to  death;  of  the  two  crucified  with  Jesus,  the  penitent 
thief  entered  Paradise,  and  of  the  other  we  can  only  believe  that 
he  died  the  second  death.  We  may  also  observe,  that  it  was  on 
the  third  day  that  Jesus  rose,  and  in  the  third  year  that  Joseph 
was  liberated ;  while  the  fact,  that  while  Joseph  was  in  prison  the 
keeper  of  the  prison  gave  all  into  his  hand,  seems  not  obscurely  to 
foreshadow,  that  by  descending  into  the  grave  Christ  would  gain 
mastery  over  death  and  the  invisible  world. 

IIL  But  it  is  as  a  liberated  man  that  Joseph  is  most  signally 
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the  type  of  our  Redeemer  ;  for  no  sooner  is  he  delivered  from 
oppression,  than  he  is  exalted  to  the  highest  station,  and  invested 
with  the  largest  power.  The  whole  land  of  Egypt  was  submitted  to 
his  control ;  the  ensigns  of  magistracy  were  placed  upon  his  person, 
and  the  command  went  forth,  that  all  who  passed  should  bow  the 
knee  before  him.  Strange  and  sudden  transition  !  from  a  captive  hi 
a  dungeon  to  the  being  universal  lord,  with  but  one  superior — the 
monarch  on  the  throne  !  yet  it  was  a  transition  which  accurately 
imaged  that  of  the  Redeemer,  who,  springing  from  the  prison  of  the 
grave,  became  possessed  in  His  mediatorial  capacity  of  all  power  in 
heaven  and  earth,  and  yet  so  possessed  as  to  be  subordinate  to  the 
Father,  to  whom  at  length  He  will  render  up  His  delegated  authority. 
Like  Joseph,  He  was  highly  exalted,  and  received  'a  name  above 
every  name,'  to  which  it  was  commanded  that  every  knee  should  bow  ; 
but,  like  Joseph,  there  was  One,  though  only  One,  to  whom  He  was 
second ;  the  mediatorial  kingdom  being  all  along  subordinate  to  the 
divine,  and  appointed  to  be  lost  in  it  when  its  end  shall  have  been 
answered.  And  wherefore  was  it  that  Joseph  was  thus  raised  to 
power,  and  second  to  none  but  the  monarch  on  his  throne  ?  The 
time  of  plenty  was  no  sooner  passed  than  Christ  entered  on  His  office 
of  Mediator,  and  began  to  distribute  bread  to  the  needy  ;  for,  even  in 
patriarchal  days,  He  partially  revealed  Himself,  under  the  dispensa 
tion  of  the  law,  and  more  largely  communicated  spiritual  food,  teaching 
those  who  were  *  hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteousness '  to  eat 
of  the  sacrifice  which  should  be  presented  in  the  fulness  of  time.  Yet 
it  was  not  until,  like  Joseph,  He  had  passed  from  a  prison  to  a  throne, 
that  He  became  visibly  and  without  disguise  the  distributor  of  bread 
to  the  nations.  Then,  when  He  had  *  taken  to  Himself  His  power/ 
and  began  to  exercise  the  sovereignty  won  by  humiliation,  there 
went  forth  the  edict  of  heaven  to  the  starving  multitudes :  *  Go  to 
Jesus — what  He  saith  unto  you,  do.  He  hath  at  His  disposal  all 
the  treasures  of  knowledge  and  wisdom:  under  His  hand  are  the 
inexhaustible  riches  of  grace — He  "  openeth,  and  no  man  shutteth  " ; 
He  "shutteth,  and  no  man  openeth."'  And  the  granaries — the 
mighty  granaries — flung  wide  their  door  to  the  whole  human  popu 
lation  :  it  mattered  nothing  whence  came  the  perishing — all  were 
welcome  —  all  were  invited  —  they  all  were  entreated  to  buy  for 
themselves  and  little  ones,  *  without  money  and  without  price.'  So 
ample  were  the  provisions  of  redemption — so  rich  the  supplies  of  that 
bread,  of  which  whosoever  eateth  shall  live  for  ever — if  that  spiritual 
famine  yet  prevailed  in  any  district  of  the  earth,  it  was  only  because 
men  had  not  heard  of  the  corn  that  was  in  Egypt,  or  were  not  willing 
to  come  to  Christ,  and  receive  from  His  fulness.  But  myriads  have 
already  come  :  in  many  a  land,  there  is,  comparatively,  no  longer 
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destitution.  It  cannot,  indeed,  grow  corn  for  itself,  but  it  draws 
from  the  everlasting  storehouse,  that  its  every  family  may  be  satisfied. 
It  may  be,  in  other  lands,  the  inhabitants  are  like  the  Prodigal  Son, 
feeding  upon  husks,  pining  away,  stricken  through  want  of  the  fruits 
of  the  field ;  but  the  rumour  is  fast  going  round  the  earth,  that 
there  is  corn  in  Egypt ;  and  we  have  earnests  enough,  in  the  gather 
ings  from  various  parts,  in  the  spreadings  of  Christianity,  in  the 
diminution  of  idolatry,  that  there  shall  yet  dawn  a  day  when,  even  as 
it  was  that  men  from  all  countries  flocked  to  Joseph  for  sustenance, 
so  shall  it  be  from  all  countries — the  east,  the  west,  the  north,  and 
south — that  men  shall  flock  to  Jesus,  eager  for  the  bread  that  came 
down  from  heaven ;  and  thus  will  be  gloriously  accomplished  whatso 
ever  was  predicted  by  the  type.  There  will  be  abundance — spiritual 
abundance — through  Him  who  laid  down  His  life  for  the  world ;  and 
the  teeming  myriads  of  the  human  population  shall  take  of  the 
substance  and  eat  and  be  satisfied.  H.  MELVILL. 


V.  OUTLINES   FOR  THE  DAY  ON  VARIOUS 
PASSAGES   OF  SCRIPTURE 

S.  Paul  to  Philemon. 

For  perhaps  he  therefore  departed  for  a  season,  that  thou  shouldest  receive  him 
for  ever.     PHILEMON  15. 

ONSIDER  a  few  obvious  reflections  upon  this  brief 
epistle. 

I.  How  large  a  testimony  does  this  brief  epistle 
bear  to  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  gospel ! 
Suppose  that  this  one  short  chapter  were  all 
that  had  come  down  to  us  from  the  first  days  of 
Christianity.  I  do  not  say  that  we  should  not 
have  been  the  losers  beyond  all  calculation  by  the 
loss  of  other  and  more  copious  inspired  writings.  But  should  we  not 
have  possessed  something,  even  in  this  one  letter,  to  aid  us  in  the  ascer 
tainment  of  evangelical  and  apostolical  doctrine  ?  God  our  Father  : 
and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  associated  with  Him  in  the  communication 
of  gifts  to  man  :  and  those  gifts  what  ?  grace  and  peace  ;  free  favour, 
and  spiritual  repose  and  tranquillity  in  the  sense  of  it :  faith  in  Christ 
the  starting-point  of  all  progress ;  knowledge  the  means  of  progress ; 
and  love  to  Christ  and  to  Christ's  redeemed  the  effect  and  the  aim  of 
all.  Yes,  with  these  few  verses  alone  in  our  possession,  we  should  not 
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have  been  desolate,  we  should  scarcely  have  been  poor,  in  Christian 
knowledge  or  in  the  materials  of  Christian  life. 

II.  But  still  more  strongly  may  I  ask  you  to  notice  what  a  beauti 
ful  exhibition  we  have  in  this  epistle  of  that  which  in  every  age  has 
been  the  distinctively  Christian  character.     What  a  combination  of 
opposite  qualities  is  here  revealed  to  us  in  one  person  !     Dignity  and 
humility.     '  I  might  be  much  bold  in  Christ  to  enjoin  thee  that  which 
is  convenient  ...  I  do  not  say  to  thee  how  thou  owest  unto  me  even 
thine  own  self  besides.'     There  is  no  masking  of  real  claims  to  re 
spect  and  gratitude.     There  is  no  degradation  nor  disparagement  of 
the  holy  office  which  was  entrusted  to  him.     He  was  an  Apostle  of 
Christ,  and,  as  such,  he  had  a  right  to  speak,  yes,  a  right  to  dictate. 
Yet,  on   the   other  hand,  how    graceful,    too,   how   becoming,   the 
humility  with  which  he  would  by  preference  take  a  lower  ground ; 
would  beseech  rather  than  enjoin ;  would  bring  forward,  if  possible, 
only  that  which  was  most  persuasive,  most  attractive,  and  in  the  back 
ground,  if  it  could  be  done  without  neglect  of  duty,  all  that  was 
merely  authoritative,  official,  and  imperative.      'For  love's   sake   I 
rather  beseech  thee,  being  such  an  one  as  Paul  the  aged,  and  now  also 
a  prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ  ...  if  thou  count  me  a  partner,  receive  him 
as  myself  .  .  .  yea,  brother,  let  me  have  joy  of  thee  in  the  Lord.' 
There  is  no  touch  of  weakness  in  all  this.    There  is  no  necessary  connec 
tion  between  tenderness  and  feebleness.     The  greatest  strength  of  man 
— or  may  we  not  say,  the  greatest  strength  of  Him  who  is  God  as 
well  as  man  ? — is  shown,  not  in  command,  but  in  sympathy. 

III.  The  epistle  before  us  is  a  model  of  Christian  correspondence. 
S.  Paul  is  here  writing  a  letter  to  a  friend  on  what  we  might  call  by 
comparison  an  everyday  topic.     He  is  urging  a  request,  and  support 
ing  it  with  the  earnestness  of  a  very  real  man,  upon  a  subject  affecting 
another  and  (humanly  speaking)  a  very  insignificant  person.     Now 
I  ask  no  one  to  write  a  letter,  or  to  attempt  to  write  one,  in  the  phrase 
ology  of  S.  Paul  or  of  any  other  inspired  writer.     Phrases  imported 
from  Scripture  into  modern  letters  seldom  fit  in  naturally ;  seldom  give 
that  impression  of  heart-to-heart  simplicity,  which  is  the  first  condi 
tion  of  persuasiveness.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  quite  sure  that 
great  opportunities  of  usefulness  are  daily  lost  by  our  neglect  of  this 
engine.     People  write  so  hastily,  so  impulsively,  with  so  slight  a  sense 
of  responsibility,  and,  I  must  say,  with  so  little  desire  to  do  good, 
that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  little  good  is  thus  done,  or  if  letters 
come  to  be  regarded  only  as  necessary  evils,  lying  altogether  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  inspired  direction,  '  Whatsoever  ye  do,  in  word,  or  deed, 
do  all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.1     I  call  attention  to  the  subject, 
being  convinced  that  a  want  of  attention  to  it  is  more  than  half  the 
fault. 
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IV.  Finally,  the  epistle  before  us  is  an  example  of  the  way  in  which 
God  has  been  sometimes  pleased  to  bless  a  condition  of  obscurity.  It 
was  S.  Paul's  imprisonment  which  gave  to  the  Church  the  most  touch 
ing  and  soothing  of  all  his  letters.  Those  to  the  Ephesians,  to  the 
Philippians,  to  the  Colossians,  the  second  to  Timothy,  not  to  mention 
the  one  now  before  us,  were  all  written  from  a  prison.  Perhaps  he 
little  knew  at  the  time  what  was  in  store  for  these  works  of  his  seclu 
sion.  But  God  foresaw  it  all.  God  saw  that  in  thus  laying  His 
servant  aside,  and  giving  him  what  he  might  have  been  tempted  to 
call  useless  years,  He  was  providing  for  the  everlasting  good  of  ten 
thousand  times  ten  thousand  souls.  DEAN  VAUGHAN. 


The  Devil's  Volunteers. 

Woe  unto  the  world  because  of  offences !  for  it  must  needs  be  that  offences  come  : 
but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the  offence  cometh  !    S.  MATTHEW  xviii.  7. 

I  WANT  to  speak  about  a  sin  as  terrible  as  it  is,  unhappily, 
common  ;  and  one  that  is  peculiarly  devilish  in  its  nature — the 
sin  of  hindering  any  one  who  is  trying  to  do  right ;  of  encouraging, 
inciting,  or  helping  others  to  do  wrong. 

I.  There  is  a  moral  Vandalism,  which  in  its  worst  forms  is  rampant 
most  in  civilised  nations;  which  has  no  belief  in  goodness  of  any 
kind,  no  reverence  for  the  beauty  of  innocence,  no  pity  for  weakness, 
no  respect  for  the  courage  which  self-conquest  involves,  which  says  of 
all  that  is  pure,  all  that  is  good,  '  Down  with  it,  away  with  it !    Who 
wants  it  ? ' 

It  is  this  moral  Vandalism  which  is  included  in  the  text,  and  of 
which  I  am  speaking.  I  said  it  was  a  form  of  sin  peculiarly  devilish. 
Well,  I  say  so  again,  deliberately.  For  Satan  never  sees  beauty,  but 
he  longs  to  disfigure  it ;  he  never  sees  purity,  but  he  desires  to  corrupt 
it ;  he  never  sees  brightness,  but  he  longs  to  darken  it  for  ever  and  for 
ever.  And  this  is  precisely  what  they  are  trying  to  do  who  corrupt 
innocence,  or  make  life  hard  for  those  who  are  striving  to  walk 
aright. 

The  Prince  of  Darkness  numbers  his  volunteers  by  tens  of  thou 
sands.  No  doubt  there  are  certain  periods  in  the  world's  history 
when  the  numbers  go  up  terribly,  and  others  in  which  they  fall  con 
siderably  ;  but  there  is  never  one  month  in  a  century  in  which  the 
supply  fails,  or  the  enrolment  of  these  volunteers  ceases. 

II.  Note  some  of  the  channels  through  which  the  offence  comes. 

1.  There  is  corrupt  literature.  Is  it  not  a  horrible,  a  sickening 
thought,  that  there  are  people  who  can  turn  their  abilities  to  such 
vile  uses  as  this  ? 
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2.  Then  there  is  corrupt  conversation.     By  it  you  are  polluting 
the  very  atmosphere,  and,  as  a  consequence,  poisoning  all  who  come 
near. 

3.  Then  there  is  that  very  common  '  offence ' — laughing  at  religion, 
and  jeering  at  religious  people. 

In  spite  of  you  and  your  jeers,  religion  will  stand — it  will  go  on 
flourishing  in  the  world  long  after  you  are  in  your  grave  and  repent 
ing  in  another  world.  You  cannot  destroy  Christ's  religion,  but — 
a  fearful  thought — you  may  destroy  souls  ! 

'  Woe  to  that  man  by  wnom  the  offence  cometh ! ' 

J.  B.  C.  MURPHY. 

The  Danger  of  Relapse. 

If  any  man  draw  back,  my  soul  shall  have  no  pleasure  in  him.     HEB.  x.  38 

IT  is  not  obvious  to  every  one,  on  first  hearing  the  word,  that 
'relapse1  is  synonymous  with  'backsliding.'  It  is  the  Latin 
form  of  that  English  word.  And  yet  it  seems  to  convey  to  us  a  more 
real  and  tangible  sense.  Backsliding  is  a  term  appropriated  to 
religious  subjects :  relapse  is  a  term  of  wider  use,  applicable  to  bodily 
as  well  as  spiritual  matters,  and  in  the  same  proportion,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  more  natural  and  more  significant. 

In  either  case,  you  will  notice  that  the  force  of  the  word  lies  in  its 
indication  of  a  gradual  process.  A  relapse  is  a  gliding  or  slipping 
back.  There  is  nothing  in  it  of  suddenness  or  of  violence.  What 
ever  the  result  may  be,  however  unexpected  or  however  fatal,  the 
word  denotes  that  the  process  and  progress  towards  it  have  been  easy 
and  perhaps  imperceptible.  And  we  shall  readily  understand  that  in 
that  particular  point  lies  the  main  risk  and  peril. 

To  give  something  of  clearness  and  definiteness  to  the  remarks  now 
to  be  made  upon  it,  we  may  separate  the  two  cases,  of  act,  and  of 
spirit ;  of  particular  habits  and  tendencies,  and  of  the  general  mind 
and  Life.  In  each  of  these  there  may  be  either  a  progress  towards 
recovery,  or  else  a  relapse :  and  the  danger  of  relapse  will  be  suffi 
ciently  evident  when  we  draw  out  into  a  few  serious  thoughts  the 
thing  which  that  word  indicates. 

I.  And  first  in  its  reference  to  particular  acts  and  habits. 

All  of  us  have  known,  either  for  ourselves,  or  in  those  near  to  us, 
what  it  is  to  fall  into  a  bad  habit.  Habits  are  of  all  kinds  :  it  is  a 
word  which  we  use  indiscriminately  with  reference  to  small  things 
and  great ;  to  bodily,  mental,  and  spiritual  acts ;  to  matters  which 
are  mere  tricks  of  manner  or  gesture,  as  well  as  to  grave  moral  con 
cerns  on  which  the  life  or  death  of  the  soul  may  hang. 
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The  life  of  many  a  young  man  is  a  life  of  disquiet,  of  unrest — 
happier  if  of  conflict.  Many  fight  not  at  all,  but  yield  to  their  sin 
day  by  day.  Many  repent  of  it  every  morning,  and  before  night  as 

regularly  are  again  fallen.  Some — many,  we  are  sure,  these  also 

are  awakened,  under  some  one  of  those  many  providential  influences 
for  good  which  are  always  counterworking  the  snares  and  mines  of 
evil,  to  a  deep  sense  of  the  sinfulness  of  sin,  and  to  an  earnest  and 
effectual  repentance,  shown,  as  true  repentance  is  sure  to  be,  by  a 
recovery,  under  God's  grace  daily  sought  and  cherished,  from  the 
dominion  and  bondage  of  their  sin.  Though  life  can  no  longer  be 
ignorant  of  evil,  or  (in  one  sense)  innocent  of  evil,  it  may  yet  be 
cleansed  and  purged  from  evil ;  graver,  sadder,  than  once  it  was,  but 
not  therefore  disconsolate,  and  not  therefore  unblessed,  and  not  there 
fore  inoperative  for  the  highest  and  noblest  good.  If  a  young  man 
can  cleanse  his  way,  by  taking  heed  thereto  according  to  God's  word, 
he  may  still  do  a  good  life's  work,  and  be  owned  by  Christ  at  His 
coming. 

But,  alas  !  how  great,  in  every  such  instance,  will  be  the  danger  of 
relapse !  When  sin  seems  to  have  been  entirely  put  away,  how 
quickly,  how  suddenly,  does  it  reappear !  nay,  how  close  by  us  it 
seems  to  have  been  standing  all  the  time !  Who  can  say,  I  have 
made  my  heart  clean,  I  am  pure  from  my  sin  ? 

II.  We  turn  now  to  the  latter  part  of  the  subject,  and  would  speak 
of  the  danger  of  relapse  in  reference  to  the  spiritual  state  generally, 
rather  than  to  particular  habits  of  life. 

Every  glance  cast  backward  upon  the  things  behind  must  have 
one  effect  at  least  amongst  others ;  that  of  showing  us  the  precarious- 
ness  (humanly  speaking)  of  the  Christian  life ;  its  slow  and  intermit 
tent  growth  ;  its  liability  to  reverses  and  relapses ;  its  exposure  to 
innumerable  influences  and  accidents ;  its  wonderful  fluctuations  and 
its  too  frequent  vacillations. 

Ye  are  idle,  ye  are  idle — well  might  it  be  said  to  us — and  then  lay 
upon  human  infirmity,  or  else  almost  upon  divine  appointment,  the 
blame  of  a  result  which  you  could  have  foreseen  and  with  which  you  are 
chargeable.  We  do  not  take  the  pains  with  our  souls  which  we 
ought.  It  would  be  a  daily  miracle  if  our  bodies  were  kept  in  health 
without  food  :  why  should  we  expect  a  like  thing  in  the  soul  ? 

The  subject  which  has  engaged  us  is  one  of  melancholy  tone  and 
sound  :  but  every  word  of  God  has  its  bright  side  also.  The  danger 
of  relapse  is  great  and  formidable :  no  one  in  this  life  is  exempt  from 
it.  Rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  learned  and  unlearned,  old  and 
young,  all  are  in  danger  of  sliding  back,  of  becoming  backwarder 
than  now  in  the  Christian  race,  of  actually  drawing  back  unto 
perdition.  Such  is  the  reality  of  the  danger  in  its  last  and  most  fear- 
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ful  development.  But  the  sense  of  danger,  realised  betimes,  is  not  a 
terror  but  a  caution :  it  is  given  to  us  that  we  may  be  both  warned 
and  armed  against  it :  and  the  same  Scripture  which  tells  us  of  the 
danger  tells  us  also  how  to  counteract  it. 

DEAN  VAUGHAN. 


Guilt 

My  heart  showeth  me  the  wickedness  of  the  ungodly,  but  there  if  no  fear  of  God  befort 
his  eyes,  for  heflattereth  himself  in  his  own  sight  until  his  abominable  sin  be  found 
out.  PSALM  xxxvi.  I,  2. 

I.  'T^HERE  are  many  different  degrees  of  guilt,  and  many  different 
JL  classes  of  guilty  men.  First,  and  perhaps  most  numerous, 
are  the  unhappy  weaklings,  self-defeated  by  their  own  passion.  They 
live  two  lives  in  one.  They  are  swayed  by  opposite  impulses,  of 
which  the  one  feebly  longs  for  God  and  the  other  hopelessly  yields  to 
evil.  They  are  torn  to  pieces  by  the  conflict  of  a  divided  being, 
hating  what  they  do  and  yet  doing  it ;  loathing  what  they  are  and 
yet  being  it ;  seeing  and  approving  that  which  is  better  and  selling 
themselves  to  that  which  is  worse.  Then  there  are  lost  souls  madly 
misled  by  passion  and  the  susceptibilities  of  genius.  With  them  the 
beginning  of  sin  has  been  as  the  letting  out  of  water,  till  its  fierce 
stream  has  swept  away  every  barrier  of  reason  and  religion.  Then 
there  are  the  backsliders  who,  having  been  once  enlightened  and 
tasted  of  the  heavenly  calling,  have  done  despite  unto  the  Spirit  of 
Grace,  and  counted  the  blood  of  their  redemption  a  common  thing. 
They  are  the  class  of  which  Judas  on  the  pages  of  the  gospel,  and 
Francis  of  Spires  in  the  days  of  the  Reformation,  stand  as  the  fright 
ful  representatives.  Last,  and  perhaps  worst  of  all,  are  the  reprobates 
who  are  'past  feeling,'  who  have  sold  themselves  to  do  evil,  who 
'  work  all  uncleanness  with  greediness,'  who  not  only  do  evil  things, 
but  tempt  others  also  to  do  them,  and  '  have  pleasure  in  them  that 
do  them.' 

Sin  may  sleep,  but  God  does  not  forget.  Sinners  are  awakened, 
and  often  by  a  thunder-clap.  And  how  does  God  awaken  them  from 
their  trance  and  dream  of  security  ?  If  any  one  of  you  be  guilty  men 
or  women — guilty  and  impenitent — how  will  God  awaken  you  ?  In 
various  ways.  I  would  ask  you  to  mark  them.  Sometimes  by  irre 
trievable  failure  in  one  high  wish  or  noble  end  of  a  man's  wasted  life. 
Take  the  case  of  the  great  Count  de  Mirabeau.  Genius  he  had, 
splendid  eloquence,  magnificent  courage.  He  was,  and  he  knew  that 
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he  was,  in  the  days  of  the  French  Revolution  the  one  man  who  could 
have  saved  France.  Had  he  lived,  France  might  never  have  had  to 
pass  through  the  blood  bath  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  But  one  thing 
was  wanting  to  him,  and  that  one  thing  was  character.  He  was 
soiled  with  sensual  shame,  shattered  alike  in  constitution  and  in  in 
fluence  by  inordinate  passions  and  moral  excesses.  Often  he  used  to 
lament  with  tears  over  his  own  falls  and  follies ;  but  the  sins  of  his 
youth  came  flowing  back  upon  him  in  their  drowning  muddy  tide. 
The  miseries  which  he  alone  could  have  held  back  burst  from  all  sides 
upon  unhappy  France,  and  his  life,  ruined  by  uncleanness,  was  mainly 
a  *  might  have  been '  and  a  '  might  have  done.' 

II.  And  sometimes  God's  awakening  punishment  of  guilt  comes, 
not  by  irretrievable  failure  from  without,  but  by  blighting  misery 
from  within.     Again  take  an  instance.     When  Christ  hung  upon  the 
cross  Tiberius  Caesar  was  Emperor  of  Rome.     Wealthy  beyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice,  powerful  even  to  the  satiety  of  ambition,  strong 
and  beautiful  till  vice  had  made  him  leprous  and  decrepit,  steeping 
himself  hi  every  pleasure,  each  the  very  insanity  of  concupiscence, 
without  a  conscience  to  advise,  was  Tiberius  Caesar  happy  ?    His  con 
temporary  historian  tells  us  that  he  was  by  common  consent  the 
miserablest  of  men.     He  himself  wrote  to  his  own  Senate  in  these 
words :  '  Fathers,  may  all  the  gods  and  goddesses  destroy  me  more 
utterly  than  I  feel  that  they  are  daily  destroying  me  if  I  know  what 
to  do  or  whither  to  turn.'     Yes,  if  no  outward  punishment  at  all  be 
fall  the  guilty,  they  are  still  made  their  own  executioners,  and  God 
puts  into  their  own  souls  the  fury  and  the  scourge. 

III.  And,  thirdly,  God  sometimes  awakens  guilt  by  detection.     I 
have  no  time  to  dwell  on  its  strange  unexpectedness,  on  its  inevitable 
certainty,  but,  O  guilty  soul,  which  hearest  me  and  hast  not  repented, 
be  sure  thy  sin  will  find  thee  out.     Achan's  theft  lay  buried  in  his 
tent,  but  Joshua  brought  Israel  by  tribes  and  the  tribe  of  Judah  was 
taken  ;  and  in  Judah,  house  by  house,  the  Zarhites  were  taken ;  and 
of  the  Zarhites,  family  by  family,  Zabdi  was  taken ;  and  of  Zabdi's 
family,  man  by  man,  Achan,  the  son  of  Carmi,  the  son  of  Zabdi,  the 
son  of  Zerah,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  was  taken ;  and  Joshua  said  unto 
Achan,  *  Tell  me  now  what  thou  hast  done.'    Even  so  do  God's  lots 
leap  out  from  the  urn  of  judgment  though  man  shakes  them  not.     In 
our  National  Gallery  you  may  see  a  very  popular  picture,  of  which 
one  incident  is  a  detective  laying  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  an 
escaped  felon  as  he  steps  into  a  first-class  carriage.     The  man's  face  is 
ghastly  as  ashes  and  distorted  with  horror.     Critics  said  that  it  was 
exaggerated,  that  it  was  melodramatic.     The  painter  himself  told  me 
that  those  who  were  familiar  with  such  scenes  had  assured  him  that 
it  was  exactly  true  to  the  reality  when,  slow  Justice  having  overtaken 
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man  at  last,  he  finds  that  her  hand  is  iron  and  that  her  blow  is 
death. 

IV.  And,  fourthly,  God  sometimes  awakens  men  from  the  intoxica 
tion  of  guilt  with  natural  retributive  consequences,  all  the  brood  of 
calamity  fatally  resembling  their  parent  sin.     It  may  again  long  be 
delayed.     To-day  may  be  like  yesterday,  yet  one  day  will  come  for 
all   sinners  and  then  woe,  woe,   woe !    and  nothing  but  darkness. 
Though  God  came  not  to  Adam  till  evening,  yet  He  came ;  and  al 
though  the  fire  fell  not  on  Sodom  till  the  evening,  yet  it  fell.     And 
so  comes  the  judge.     The  man  goes  on  his  guilty  path  towards  his 
guilty  end,  but  at  last,  in  a  narrow  way,  where  there  is  no  turning 
and  there  is  a  wall  on  either  side,  he  meets  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
standing  face  to  face  with  him,  and  there  is  a  drawn  sword  in  that 
angel's  hand.     And  sometimes,  again,  God  awakens  men  from  guilt, 
and  I  know  not  whether  this  be  not  the  most  terrible  punishment  of 
all,  by  simply  leaving  them  to  themselves,  and  leaving  their  sins  to 
swell  into  their  own  natural  developments. 

V.  And  sometimes,  lastly,  God  awakens  men  from  ski  by  death.     I 
believe  that  the  vast  majority  of  suicides  have  their  origin  in  this 
remorse  for  guilt,  or  horror  or  its  consequences.     A  poet  who  knew 
what  remorse  of  conscience  was  compares  the  mind  that  broods  over 
guilty  woe  to  the  scorpion,  which,  when  it  is  placed  in  a  circle  of 
fire  darts  its  felonious  sting  into  its  own  brain. 

ARCHDEACON  FARRAR. 


Darkness. 

'  Ye  were  once  darkness.'    EPHESIANS  v.  8. 

I.  *TT*HE  darkness  of  the  world. 

J_  '  Darkness  in  the  abstract ;  as  if  he  had  said  blind  and  full 

of  vice ;  as  "  wickedness  "  for  a  very  wicked  person.  Ye  lived  in  the 
shadow  of  unbelief,  and  ignorance  of  God ;  of  impurity  and  vicious 
life ;  for  all  these  are  signified  by  the  word  "  darkness,"  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  the  word  "  light "  is  signified  knowledge  of  God  and  faith  in 
Him,  purity  and  sanctity  of  life. 

'  The  divine  poem  of  the  creation,  to  borrow  the  image  of  a  Father 
of  the  Church,  has  been  interrupted ;  the  determination  to  be  free 
has  had  fatal  consequences  for  man  himself  and  for  the  earth,  which, 
given  to  him  as  the  theatre  of  his  activity,  has  become  that  of  his 
perpetual  chastisement,  till  he  mingles  dust  with  dust.  It  is  not, 
then,  his  own  work  that  God  has  to  correct,  as  if  it  had  been  originally 
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imperfect  and  wanting ;  it  is  a  helping  hand  which  He  holds  out  to  a 
creature  lost  and  miserable  through  his  own  fault.' 

II.     Light  in  and  by  the  coming  of  Christ. 

*  The  commencement  of  our  era  is  marked  by  a  very  peculiar  con 
dition  of  soul,  represented  in  the  literature  of  the  times,  a  blending 
of  degradation,  morbid  voluptuousness,  effete  scepticism,  and  restless 
aspiration.  This  attitude  of  the  spiritual  world  found  its  most  per 
fect  symbol  in  the  inscription,  "  to  the  Unknown  God,"  which  S.  Paul 
read  at  Athens  over  one  of  the  countless  altars  of  that  idolatrous 
city.  It  is  not,  in  fact,  a  more  complete  doctrine,  but  a  new  divine 
manifestation,  that  the  world  is  waiting  for.  We  do  not  deny  that 
some  few  of  the  social  reforms  of  the  gospel  were  faintly  anticipated 
at  this  time ;  but  of  what  avail  is  a  floating,  cloudy  idea,  which  is 
incapable  of  transfusing  itself  into  heart  and  act?  What  is  it, 
after  all,  but  a  distracting  ideal,  invoking  a  manifestation  of  power  to 
realise  it  ?  The  higher  the  ancient  world  is  lifted  in  an  ideal  point  of 
view,  without  losing  sight  of  its  uncertainties  and  fatal  errors,  the 
more  palpable  is  the  need  for  a  new  religion,  which  with  light  should 
bring  strength.* 

S.  J.  BALES. 


VI.    ILLUSTRATIONS 

Self- Sacrificing  A  HEATHEN  king  who  was  wounded  in  battle  sent  in  his 

Service.        dying  hours  for  his  trusted  servant,  and  said  to  him, 

EFH.  v.  14.        <  Q0j  tell  the  dead  j  come  •>    The  soldier-servant,  without 

hesitating  for  a  moment,  drew  his  sword  and  stabbed  himself  to  the 
heart,  that  he  might  go  to  the  dead  before  his  master,  and  prepare 
them  for  his  coming.  Oh  that  we  had  this  spirit  of  service  and  of 
sacrifice  for  the  King  of  kings !  In  His  dying  hour,  He  also  said  to 
us, «  Go,  tell  the  dead  I  come.' 

Repentancewill  WE  are  directed  to  come  to  repentance  (&  Peter  iii.  9), 

not  come  to  us.  ^  not  to  jook  tliat  repentance  should  come  to  us. 

t  s.  PBT.  iii.  9.     ^QQ^  for  ^dom  BS  for  silver,  and  as  thou  diggest  for 

fold.  We  expect  not  that  gold  and  silver  should  seek  us  out ;  if  we 
o,  our  purses  will  be  light  and  our  hearts  heavy ;  and  we  may  take 
up  S.  Peter's  saying,  '  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none '  (Acts  iii.  6).  ^It 
is  true  that  without  Christ  we  can  do  nothing ;  but  having  Christ 
will  we  do  nothing  either  ?  (2  Chronicles  xv.  4 ;  Jeremiah  xxvi.  13 ; 
S.  Luke  xxii.  61,  62.) 
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Repentance  REPENTANCE  is  not  a  thing  to  be  done  once  and  then  left 
must  be  con-  ajone  .  j^t  ^o  De  practised  day  by  day  as  long  as  we  live, 
yu8'  especially  in  the  dark  night  of  affliction  (Psalms  vi  6  • 


PSALM  1L  3. 


THERE  are  some  people  who  think  that  having  once  repented  they 
need  not  repent  again.  This  is  as  if  a  man  thought  that,  having 
once  shaved,  his  beard  would  never  grow  again,  whereas  it  begins  to 
grow  as  soon  as  the  razor  is  off  the  face. 


in  3Lent 


Scriptures  Proper  to  the  Day. 

EPISTLE   .        .  GAL.  IV.  21-31. 

GOSPEL    .....  S.  JOHN  VI.  1-14. 

FIRST  MORNING  LESSON    .  GENESIS  XLII. 

FIRST  EVENING  LESSON     .  GENESIS  XLIII.  OB  GENESIS  XLV. 

SECOND  LESSONS.        .        ,  ORDINARY. 


I.  COMPLETE  SERMON 

The  Doing  of  the  Truth. 

Every  one  that  doeth  ill  hateth  the  light,  and  cometh  not  to  the  light,  lest  his  works 
should  be  reproved.  But  he  that  doeth  the  truth  cometh  to  the  light,  that  his  works 
may  be  made  manifest,  that  they  have  been  wrought  in  God.  S.  JOHN  iii.  20, 21. 

N  Ash  Wednesday,  Christian  people  are  accustomed 
to  think  earnestly  together  of  the  great  reality  of 
the  moral  darkness  which  encompasses  the  world. 
We  should  bring  ourselves  unto  the  presence  of  the 
great  shadow  of  human  sin,  and  see  the  imperative 
necessity  for  some  escape  into  the  light.  But  to-day 
Ash  Wednesday  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  with  all  the 
dismalness  and  suddenness  with  which  it  intrudes 
into  the  spring ;  and  the  tale  of  the  week-days  has  been  resumed.  It 
is  a  symbol  of  the  contrast  between  these  great  encompassing  realities 
and  the  conduct  of  our  ordinary  life.  When  we  pass  into  the  street 
and  watch  the  crowd  as  it  passes  by,  we  ask  how  many  are  there  in 
whose  heart  of  hearts  there  is  a  deep  conviction  of  the  seriousness  of 
life,  of  the  vastness  of  its  issues,  or  of  the  reality  of  the  opposing 
forces  of  light  and  darkness  that  contend  for  its  allegiance.  Nay,  we 
come  to  ourselves :  our  very  presence  here,  withdrawn  for  a  moment 
from  the  bustle  of  the  outward  world,  involving  some  degree  of  moral 
effort,  yet  in  ourselves  is  there  not  a  strange  want  of  proportion 
between  the  vague  sense  that  we  have  of  the  intense  reality  of  our 
lives,  and  the  vagueness  and  the  thinness  of  the  moral  efforts  which 
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we  make  to  mould  our  character.  Our  life  is  like  a  great  open  court 
yard  in  which  there  is  a  crowd,  a  multitude  of  travellers,  feeble 
aspirations  and  vague  regrets  jostling  familiarly  with  sordid  motives 
and  petty  faults,  and  the  evil  creeps  within  and  takes  its  place  among 
the  crowd  of  travellers  because  there  is  no  constant  and  vehement 
scrutiny  at  the  gates,  and  the  steward  of  our  household,  the  inner  self 
of  ours,  so  seldom  steps  out  with  his  authority  to  sift  the  crowd,  but 
rather  weakens  it  by  his  familiarity  with  all  the  travellers.  And  still 
more  seldom  does  the  steward  of  the  household  retire  into  the  secret 
chamber  where  he  meets  the  awkward  questioner,  the  witness  for  the 
voice  of  God,  the  master  of  the  household. 

And  often  the  result  of  this  crowding  the  life  with  aimless  trifles 
is  a  confusion  of  the  moral  issues.  The  evil  which  has  crept  in  refuses 
to  go  out.  We  have  given  it  the  right  to  enter ;  it  remains  as  a 
habit,  it  is  at  home  and  it  becomes  connected  with  other  elements  in 
our  nature  with  which  we  cannot  dispense,  and  so  we  have  not  the 
courage  to  bid  it  go.  And  thus  the  momentary  shift  becomes  the 
abiding,  besetting  fault ;  the  momentary  indulgence  becomes  the 
favourite  habit;  and  the  simplest  moral  movements  are  made  for 
each  of  us  intensely  difficult. 

Or  if  we  look  beyond  ourselves  into  the  great  world  that  is  without, 
that  world,  for  example,  of  commerce  from  which  many  of  us  have 
come  for  one  day,  what  a  chasm  we  see  between  the  accepted 
practices  of  our  commerce  and  the  simpler  morality  of  Jesus  Christ  v 
and  we  ask,  who  is  to  blame  ?  There  are  no  conspicuous  offenders, 
but  rather  a  multitude,  a  network  of  tendencies,  in  their  combination 
almost  irresistible,  but  which  originated  in  shifts  and  tricks  which  at 
the  time  seemed  almost  innocent  in  their  appearance.  And  thus 
between  the  New  Testament  and  our  ordinary  practice  there  is  that 
reason  of  complexity  and  difficulty  in  which  it  seems  impossible  to 
find  secure  moral  footing.  And  the  individual — what  is  he  to  do  ? 
It  seems  that  nowhere  can  he  see  the  clearness  of  light. 

And  yet  the  light  is  there.  We  believe  it.  Our  presence  here  testifies 
to  that  belief.  The  light  that  can  make  all  life  simple  and  straight 
and  strong — we  believe  it  is  revealed  first  of  all  in  our  consciences ; 
could  we  but  let  conscience  speak  with  sufficient  decisiveness  it  would 
clear  some  debris,  let  in  the  light,  and  reveal  some  further  line  of  duty. 
And  behind  that  conscience  there  is,  so  we  believe,  the  mastery  of 
Jesus  Christ,  that  once  and  for  all  the  standard  of  the  conscience  of 
the  world  has  been  set  by  His  perfect  example.  The  light  is  come 
that  lightens  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world. 

And  yet  when  we  turn  from  this  belief  of  ours  in  the  reality  of  the 
light  to  the  moral  confusion  in  which  our  individual  lives  are  set, 
we  ask,  why  is  it  that  it  does  not  shine  more  clearly  ?  It  is  our  own 
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fault — that  is  the  answer;  because  we  will  not  let  it  shine.  The 
shining  of  this  moral  light  of  the  world  demands  a  willingness  on  our 
part  to  do  what  it  shows.  It  can  only  reveal  itself  to  a  will  that  is 
set  towards  it.  It  must  be  so.  God  will  give  no  gift  of  clear  illumi 
nation  at  the  cost  of  His  greatest  gift,  and  the  freedom  of  our 
characters.  And  so  we  must  come  to  the  light,  we  must  move  with 
our  wills  towards  it,  and  not  only  ask  weakly  that  it  should  come  to 
us  and  make  things  clear.  The  light  does  not  shine  with  the  clear 
ness  that  we  could  wish  because  we  turn  from  it.  f  He  that  doeth 
earthly  things  hateth  the  light ' — the  force  of  S.  John's  words  might 
rather  thus  be  rendered.  He  who  spends  his  activity  in  worthless 
trifles,  never  coming  to  any  great  decisions,  never  clearing  his  life  by 
the  facing  of  great  responsibilities,  he,  by  that  very  fact,  averts  his 
will  from  the  light — he  hates  it. 

And  why  ?  Let  S.  John  give  the  answer  that  our  conscience  would 
give.  'He  cometh  not  to  the  light  lest  his  works  should  be  re 
proved.'  Ah,  it  is  an  answer  that  strips  off  for  all  of  us  the  sophistries 
of  our  moral  indolence — for  all  of  us,  for  those  who  follow  simply  the 
guiding  of  conscience,  and  for  those,  perhaps  most  of  us,  who  do 
sometimes  enjoy  the  vision  of  the  Light  of  the  world  as  He  streams 
into  our  characters.  But  for  all  of  us,  the  reason  why  we  come  not 
to  the  light  is  because  it  would  mean  the  reproving  of  our  deeds. 
We  know  what  it  would  mean.  We  know  that  it  would  reveal  our 
life  in  its  true  character.  It  would  show  the  inherent  worthlessness 
of  much  that  we  covet,  or  prize,  or  even  secretly  enjoy,  or  half  shame 
facedly  keep  within  ourselves.  It  would  involve  the  supreme  revul 
sion,  sacrifices  we  are  not  prepared  to  make,  a  dislocation,  a  revulsion  of 
ordinary  habit,  which  startles  us  when  we  know  that  it  must  come. 
And  so  we  turn  from  the  light.  And  that  is  the  cause  of  the  moral 
aimlessness  and  confusion  of  which  we  speak.  We  trace  it  to  its 
cause,  and  that  cause  in  the  best  of  us  is  the  want  of  moral  courage. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  see  the  consequences  of  failure  in  this  cour 
age.  If  there  is  a  disuse  of  the  activity  of  the  will,  a  failure  again 
and  again  to  bring  ourselves  to  the  test  of  great  decisions,  then  there 
must  follow  the  approbation  of  the  conscience.  How  often  we  know 
the  youth  that  is  full  of  high  aspirations,  but  clouded  with  the  moral 
unwillingness  to  make  a  severe  and  earnest  struggle,  passing  into  the 
middle  age,  when  over  the  boul  there  settles  a  quiet  contentment  with 
the  life  of  compromise. 

But  passing  from  these  to  ourselves  who  humbly  desire  more  truly 
and  earnestly  to  follow  the  light  of  the  world,  is  it  not  also  so  with  us  ? 
We  are  unequal  to  the  persistence  of  the  severity  of  great  moral 
efforts.  We  are  afraid  to  turn  the  will  once  for  all  right  round  to 
the  light.  And  so  looking  both  to  the  darkness  and  to  the  light,  we 
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stumble,  and  fail  alike  in  the  career  of  worldliness  and  in  the  career 
of  goodness,  bringing  neither  fruit  to  perfection ;  weak,  half-hearted 
sinning,  followed  by  momentary  emotions  of  regret  and  self-contempt, 
life  never  braced  and  stiffened  by  any  one  clear  act  of  decisive 
courage  whether  for  good  or  evil. 

And  so  that  is  what  produces  the  two  results  which  mark  most 
strongly  our  religious  life :  the  one,  the  thinness  and  poverty  of  our 
character,  our  life  so  much  a  drift  of  compromise,  full  of  minor  incon 
sistencies  which  fritter  away  the  effectiveness  both  of  our  example 
and  of  our  character.  Then  the  second  result — the  sadness,  weariness 
of  our  religion.  Ask  yourselves  the  question,  how  little  of  the 
gladness,  the  brightness,  the  joyousness  that  might  be  ours  if  we  were 
rejoicing  in  the  light  of  life  is  the  mark  of  our  religion.  What 
would  be  the  effect  in  the  world  of  religious  men  if  they  were  less 
diffident,  less  downcast,  less  uncharitable  because  of  the  weakness  of 
their  own  efforts,  and  realised  there  the  meaning  of  being  a  company 
of  men  shouting  like  the  sons  of  God  for  joy.  Ah !  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  brightness  and  the  gladness  of  religion  can  only  come  to  us 
when  we  buy  it  and  win  it  at  the  price  of  great  moral  self-surrender. 

And  so,  lastly,  with  the  longing  for  this  brighter  life  let  us  look  at 
the  other  side  of  the  picture.  '  He  that  doeth  the  truth  cometh  to 
the  light.'  *  Doeth  the  truth ' — '  worketh  it  out,'  that  is  the  real 
force  of  the  words,  the  contrast  between  aimless  activity  and  clear 
straightforward  acting ;  *  doing  out  the  truth,'  the  truth,  that  is,  as 
it  appears  to  each  individual  character.  It  will  not  be  the  same  to 
all.  God  manifests  His  truth  in  different  ways  to  different  persons. 
There  is,  for  example,  the  man  who  would  not  feel  it  honest  to  say 
that  his  constraining  motive  was  a  sense  of  personal  loyalty  to  Jesus 
Christ,  but  rather  a  simple  desire  to  be  clean  and  straight  and  honest 
in  thought  and  purpose.  But  to  each  of  us  there  is  one  clear  line  of 
duty,  simple,  ready  to  hand,  and  that  represents  for  us  the  truth  of 
God.  And  so  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  act  up  to  the  truth  honestly, 
fearlessly,  consistently.  We  need  not  wait  for  the  assurance  that  it  is 
the  will  of  God.  We  need  not  wait  until  we  can  make  our  own 
the  fervent  language  of  a  convinced  Christian  faith.  Nay.  He  that 
does  the  truth  will  come  to  the  light.  He  that  does  the  will  of  God 
will  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  pattern.  For  he  whose  moral  char 
acter  is  so  honest  that  God  knows  it  belongs  to  the  truth,  he  in  God's 
own  time  must  hear  His  voice. 

There  is  many  an  emotional  Christian  whose  keener  imagination 
or  warmer  temperament  enables  him  at  times  to  understand  the 
reality  of  prayer,  or  even  to  form  some  vision  of  the  person  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  yet  who  wanders  aimlessly  at  the  cross  roads 
between  the  world  and  God,  while  the  simpler,  more  honest,  doubtful 
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man  starting  far  behind  him  and  unrewarded  on  his  course  by  de 
votion  or  by  prayer,  at  least  the  prayer  that  is  conscious  of  some  one 
who  hears  it,  passes  him  by  and  goes  first  into  the  kingdom.  For 
him  and  for  the  more  conscious  Christian  alike  there  is  the  one  plain 
duty,  the  doing  of  the  truth,  unflinching  faithfulness  to  the  first 
demand  of  duty.  For  this  is  the  meaning  of  S.  John's  words.  In 
proportion  as  a  man  leans  upon  that  conception  of  good  or  duty 
which  God  has  revealed  to  him,  so,  in  proportion  as  it  lifts  him  out  of 
himself,  it  purges  and  winnows  his  character,  and  he  feels  that  some 
thing  which  has  this  purging  effect  upon  him  can  be  due  to  no  source 
so  shallow  as  his  own  human  nature.  He  will  recognise  in  it  an 
appeal,  a  call  from  the  eternal  goodness.  He  will  hear,  because  he 
is  of  the  truth,  the  voice  of  God.  The  reality  of  his  own  devotion 
to  goodness  will  beget  in  him  an  eager  desire  to  spread  the  goodness 
into  the  lips  of  others  and  in  the  experience  of  the  service  of  men,  he 
will  feel  these  needs  of  patience,  of  humility,  of  hopefulness.  And 
when  we  think  of  it,  these  needs  can  be  answered  by  nothing  but 
by  the  conviction  that  in  the  service  of  man  we  are  strengthened  by 
a  great  alliance,  by  One  who  knows  human  nature  through  and 
through,  and  because  He  loves  it,  hopes  in  it  boundlessly,  and  believes 
in  it  even  when  it  seems  most  outcast.  And  so  gradually  he  will 
come  to  know  that  the  goodness  which  has  sustained  and  inspired 
him  is  only  revealed  in  its  fulness  in  the  human  face  of  Jesus  Christ. 
To  him  who  loyally  follows  the  light  which  he  has  there  must  be 
revealed  that  great  light  from  which  it  was  kindled,  and  in  that  light 
he  sees  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  The  light  shall  make  his  works 
manifest  that  they  have  been  wrought  in  God — wrought  in  God  from 
first  to  last.  All  these  desires  and  resolutions  for  a  better  and  a 
fuller  life  have  become  to  him  the  single  sense  of  one  divine  presence 
in  his  nature,  ^he  separate  words  of  one  continuous  call,  the  yearning 
of  one  all-encompassing  love. 

And  so  he  comes  with  the  light  and  walks  with  it,  and  in  the  light 
he  sees  light  everywhere,  and  life  becomes  to  him  bright,  and  straight, 
and  eager,  and  joyous,  and  full  of  love  to  God  and  man ;  and  men  as 
they  see  him  feel  that  he  has  been  with  Jesus,  and  that  the  Light  of 
the  world  is  still  shining  upon  the  earth. 

Ah,  we  say,  would  that  we  could  come  to  the  reality  of  such  a 
life  !  But,  the  fulfilment  of  that  life  is  in  the  hands  of  God. 
The  first  step  which  must  be  taken,  and  which,  if  taken,  carries 
within  it  the  perfect  pledge  of  its  fulfilment,  that  first  step  belongs 
to  us.  We  think  that  as  we  are  about  to  go  forth  from  the  stillness 
of  a  great  cathedral  to  the  alien,  often  seeming  alien  life  we  have 
to  live  outside,  that  that  ideal  is  beyond  us.  But  that  pledge  of 
perfect  fulfilment  just  belongs  to  the  outward  life.  There  is  to  us 
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some  clear  line  of  duty  in  which  God  reveals  to  us  His  truth.  Let 
us  take  it  to-morrow.  Let  us  think  of  the  means  that  we  must  use 
when  these  mid-day  lights  for  the  moment  pass,  and  ask  the  Light 
of  life  to  stream  into  our  hearts  and  show  us  what  that  one  line  of 
duty  is.  And  then,  if  we  take  it,  the  next  line  of  duty  will  already 
have  been  made  clear,  and  step  by  step  that  wonderful,  attractive 
love  of  God  will  bring  us  forth  into  the  light. 

C.  G.  LANG. 


II.    OUTLINES  ON  THE  EPISTLE 

St  Paul's  Allegory — Nature  and  the  Supernatural 

So  then,  brethren,  we  are  not  children  of  the  bondwoman  but  of  the  free. 
GALATIANS  iv.  31. 

HE  Jew  has  his  'covenant/  his  dispensation, 
starting  and  dating  from  Sinai;  from  Mount 
Sinai,  S.  Paul  stays  to  add  (as  making  his 
illustration  more  appropriate),  in  Arabia  and 
among  'the  Hagarens':  call  that  covenant 
Hagar :  set  it  in  the  same  '  row '  or  '  file '  with 
Jerusalem  that  now  is :  see  her  '  gendering  to 
bondage ' — bearing  her  offspring  into  a  condition 
of  spiritual  servitude  and  serfdom — the  condition  of  all  who  trust  in 
flesh,  and  refuse  the  true  life  and  the  true  divinity  of  the  Spirit. 
The  Christian  has  his  '  covenant,'  and  his  seat  and  home  is  above. 
He  is  the  child,  not  of  flesh,  but  of  spirit.  He  is  born,  not  of  flesh 
and  blood,  not  of  names  and  forms,  but  of  a  grace  and  a  will  and  a 
power  independent  of,  and  sovereign  over,  all.  Hence  the  enmity. 
Hence  the  discord  in  the  tent  of  Abraham.  Nature  cries  out  against 
grace,  regards  it  as  an  interference  with  creature-right  and  creature- 
dignity,  despises,  and  '  mocks,'  and  (if  occasion  be  given)  '  persecutes  * 
— must  be  ejected,  at  last,  from  the  family  and  home  of  the  free. 

If  this  is  the  true  account  of  the  allegory,  it  seems  to  remove  it 
from  the  region  of  fancy  into  that  of  principle.  It  makes  the  feud 
between  nature  and  the  supernatural  the  war  of  the  ages.  The  one 
will  keep  God  out  of,  the  other  will  welcome  God  into,  the  world  of 
His  Creation,  and  the  Church  of  his  Election.  And  in  this  contro 
versy  between  nature  and  the  Supernatural  lies  the  whole  distance 
and  difference,  not  only  between  the  false  and  the  true,  not  only  be 
tween  the  temporary  and  the  permanent,  not  only  between  defeat  and 
victory,  not  only  between  death  and  life,  but  between  these  two 
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opposites,  first  and  above  all,  bondage  and  liberty,  the  spirit  of  the 
slave  and  the  spirit  of  the  free. 

II.  In  S.   Paul's   days,  this   struggle  was  conspicuously  between 
Judaism  and  the  gospel.     That  struggle  is  ended,  or  survives  only  in 
a  few  languid  encounters  between  a  religion  which  has  long  ceased  to 
proselytise,  and  a  faith  which  has  almost  forgotten  to  evangelise. 
The  real  struggle  now,  as  between  bondage  and  freedom,  is  inside  the 
tent,  whether  that  tent,  representative  of  the  Patriarchal,  be  the  tent 
of  the  Church  or  the  tent  of  the  man.     And  it  is  far  more  profitable 
to  take  the  latter.     It  is  cold  and  hungry  work  to  be  always  suspect 
ing  Romanism  and  counterworking  Ritualism  in  a  congregation  not 
predisposed  assuredly  to  either.     But  to  show,  each  man  to  himself, 
the  insidious  workings  within  of  a  spirit  of  bondage — for  that  which 
wins  its  way  outwardly,  and  in  visible  forms  of  error,  does  so,  we  may 
be  quite  sure,  because  it  has  its  roots  deep  in  human  nature,  deep 
therefore  in  our  own — this  must  be  always  profitable. 

III.  What  has  nature  to  say  about  the  forgiveness  of  sins  ?     See 
her  crushing  relentlessly,  by  the  operation  of  law,  physical,  mental, 
civil,  the  soul,  the  life,  that  has  sinned.     See  her  sternly,  obdurately, 
refusing  mercy  to  the  poor  victim  of  lust  or  intemperance,  who  has 
sinned   but  once  or  twice,  sinned  in  ignorance,  sinned  under  per 
suasion,  sinned  (we  might  almost  say)  by  accident  or  by  destiny. 
Who  can  dare  to  say  for  certain,  apart  from  Jesus  Christ,  that  that 
severity,  amounting  almost  to  cruelty,  amounting  almost  to  injustice, 
with  which  nature  punishes  transgression,  is  not  the  whole  of  God's 
truth,  and  the  whole  of  God's  counsel  ? 

Yet,  unless  you  can  believe  in  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  of  your  own 
sin — foul,  black,  hideous  as  you  see  it  when  you  have  once  seen  God, 
you  must  be  in  bondage,  you  must  be  a  Hagar  and  an  Ishmael  inside 
the  tabernacle.  You  will  still  be  digging  and  burrowing  among  the 
decomposed  relics,  you  will  still  be  dreaming  of  averting  and  com 
pensating  and  propitiating,  by  so  many  hours  of  kneeling,  and  so 
many  sighs  of  compunction,  and  so  many  tears  of  satisfactory,  of  at 
last  satisfactory,  penitence :  you  can  never  arise  and  do  God's  work 
as  one  of  God's  '  mercied '  ones — you  can  never  bend  low  before  His 
footstool  with  that  manly  and  manful  reverence  which  alone — and 
not  its  parody  or  its  exaggeration — His  soul  loveth. 

So  it  is  also  with  the  great  sister  revelation,  the  revelation,  also 
from  heaven,  also  by  the  lips  of  Him  who  descended — of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  Life  and  the  Consecration.  What  has  nature  to  tell  of  a 
restoration  of  the  years  that  the  locust  and  the  cankerworm  have 
eaten — of  the  giving  back  of  powers  forfeited  and  energies  sinned 
away — of  any  interference,  any  whatever,  with  the  regular  law 
of  cause  and  consequence  operating  in  the  moral  constitution  of 
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the  man  once  created  ?  Let  us  determine,  God  helping  us,  that  we 
will  take  Him  back,  however  long  we  have  repelled  Him,  into  our 
lives  and  into  our  deaths.  Let  us  not,  after  occupying  the  tent,  find 
ourselves,  in  the  dread  day,  wanderers  in  the  desert.  A  gospel  is 
nothing  or  else  true — and,  if  true,  it  is  nothing  if  it  be  not  realised. 
If  Christ  revealed  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  where  are  ours  ?  Are  they 
on  His  head  or  are  they  on  our  own  ?  If  Christ  revealed  the  Holy 
Ghost,  is  He  in  us  ?  Is  He  sought,  cherished,  relied  upon,  for  daily 
work,  daily  war,  daily  strength,  daily  holiness  ? 

DEAN  VAUGHAN. 


III.    OUTLINES  ON  THE  GOSPEL 

Fragments  not  to  be  wasted. 

Gather  up  the  fragments  that  remain,  that  nothing  be  lost.     S.  JOHN  vi.  12. 


I. 


T  is  a  great  feature  of  the  character  of  God,  the 
union  of  the  vastness  of  His  liberality,  with  the 
minuteness  of  the  accuracy  of  His  economy. 
He  'provides  you  all  things  richly  to  enjoy,' 
but  He  looks  to  see  what  you  do  with  '  the  cup 
of  cold  water.'  He  is  '  the  Lord  of  hosts,'  and 
'  His  are  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills,'  but 
a  ( sparrow  cannot  fall '  without  His  observant 
eye,  nor  '  a  hair '  drop  till  He  has  counted  it. 

Every  man's  greatness  is  to  grow  like  God.  And  that  man,  there 
fore,  is  the  really  great  man,  who  combines  the  most  large-hearted 
generosity  with  the  extremest  particularity  about  what  men  call  trifles. 
It  was  not  accounted  beneath  the  dignity  of  prophecy  to  say  that 
God's  foreknowledge  had  provided  that '  a  seamless  coat '  should  not 
be  '  torn.'  And  in  the  midst  of  the  magnificence  and  the  awe  of  the 
Resurrection,  some  angel's  hand  had  pause  to  '  fold '  and  '  place '  a 
'  napkin.' 

It  is  not,  therefore,  without  the  highest  warrant  of  the  mind  of 
God,  and  of  the  pattern  of  Christ,  that  I  hold  it  to  be  a  very  part  of 
my  sacred  function  to  say,  to  those  who  have  the  most,  and  because 
they  have  the  most,  of  the  good  things  of  this  world,  '  Never  waste.' 
You  are  in  the  great  household  of  God,  and  in  that  household  there 
is  to  be  no  waste.  The  veriest  scrap  of  food,  or  clothes,  or  property 
of  any  kind,  has  its  proper  use.  If  you  do  not  want  it,  another  does. 
Be  careful  to  turn  it  to  account.  Because  you  have  sat  down  to  the 
rich  banquet  which  God  has  spread  for  you,  and  because  more  has 
been  poured  into  your  lap  than  you  can  consume  yourself,  it  is  no 
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justification  for  the  bits  that  are  lost.  They  are  some  one's,  though 
you  despise  them.  Therefore  *  gather  up  the  fragments  that  remain, 
that  nothing  be  lost.' 

II.  But  the  rule  applies  to  much  more  than  those  things  which 
can  be  measured  by  money.     Consider,  for  a  moment,  what  the  real 
value  is  of  the  crumbs  of  truth  ;  what  one  of  those  better  feelings  and 
convictions  cost,  of  which  you  had  so  many,  what  was  paid  for  one  of 
those  promises,  or  those  means  of  grace,  or  those  privileges — which 
have  been  showered  upon  you  ! 

We  can  well  understand  what  a  preciousness  would  attach  to  all 
those  relics  of  the  feast  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  of  Galilee,  in  the 
consideration  of  the  miracle  which  had  produced  them,  and  the  hand 
which  had  wrought  the  miracle.  Surely  they  were  no  common  morsels. 

And  is  that  common,  should  that  be  held  cheap,  for  which  that 
greatest  of  all  miracles  was  done,  the  miracle  of  the  death  of  the  Son 
of  God  ?  Have  you  not  been  fed  at  the  cost  of  the  blood  of  Christ  ? 
And  every — the  least — mercy,  hope,  joy,  your  soul  has  tasted,  was 
not  it  weighed  in  the  balances  with  the  infinite  Godhead  of  Jesus 
Christ  ?  And  is  not  the  whole  love  of  God,  and  the  perfect  work  of 
Jesus  in  it  ? 

Then  who  can  exaggerate  the  caution  and  the  jealousy  with  which 
we  should  secure  that  no  part  of  the  grace  of  God  should  perish  ? 

Shall  I  collect  studiously  the  very  grains  of  the  dust  of  the  gold 
which  falls  at  my  feet,  and  shall  I  not  more  exactly  and  more 
sacredly  still  gather  up  *  the  fragments  that  remain '  of  God's  word  ? 

III.  Let  us  never  forget  that  the  true  nourishment  and  life  of  every 
man  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     In  this,  the  great  reality  far  exceeds 
the  type  of  the  miracle.     For  to  us,  Christ  is  not  only  the  gathered 
bread,  but  Himself,  His  own  Body  and  His  own  Blood,  the  very  food 
itself  which  He  gives,  and  by  which  souls  live.     For  this  end  He  was 
broken,  that  we  might  feed  on  Him. 

And  how  little  we  get,  and  how  much  have  we  lost,  of  the  Christ 
which  has  been  offered  for  us !  Many  a  precious  thing  of  Christ  has 
passed  before  your  view,  and  been,  as  it  were,  in  your  hands,  which 
has  never  entered  into  your  heart,  and  mingled  with  your  life's  blood. 
Be  busy  in  '  gathering  up '  the  beauties  of  Jesus,  the  glories  of  Jesus, 
the  love  of  Jesus.  For  now  is  your  harvest-time  of  Jesus ;  and  a  day 
may  come  when  one  6  fragment '  of  Jesus  will  be  more  to  you  than  ten 
thousand  worlds. 

In  the  great  exodus,  you  must  be  able  to  e  eat  the  lamb  whole. 
Therefore,  go  about  on  every  field  of  memory,  and  of  imagination, 
and  of  thought,  and  of  reason,  and  of  love,  and  ( gather  up '  the  sweet 
*  fragments '  of  Jesus,  that  *  nothing  be  lost.' 

J.  VAUGHAN. 
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IV.  OUTLINES  ON  THE  LESSONS 

The  Secret  Life  and  the  Outward. 

And  he  entered  into  his  chamber,  and  wept  there  :  and  he  washed  his  face,  and  went 
out,  and  refrained  himself.     GENESIS  xliii.  30,  31. 

HE  trouble  of  Joseph  on  the  occasion  spoken  of 
in  the  text  was  one  of  the  heart  or  affections. 
There  was  a  beloved  brother  before  him,  whom  he 
had  not  seen  for  many  years,  and  to  whom  he  could 
not  yet  unbosom  himself  with  the  full  warmth 
of  natural  feeling.  The  pent-up  love  was  over 
whelming  ;  it  could  only  be  relieved  by  a  burst 
of  tears :  he  sought  where  to  weep ;  he  entered 
into  his  chamber  and  wept  there.  How  many  of  us  can  feel  with  him  ! 
Where  is  the  house  in  which  affection  is  not  the  source  of  some  secret 
trouble  ? 

Unrequited  love,  undivulged  anxiety,  furnish  examples  of  secret 
sorrow :  another  may  be  taken  not  from  the  heart  but  from  the  soul : 
and  we  must  think  of  those  distresses  which  come  to  us  from  the 
inward  strivings  of  sin ;  from  those  restless  workings  of  inward  cor 
ruption,  which  make  the  life  of  so  many  one  long  toil  and  conflict. 
These  too,  these  above  all,  are  secret  things.  I  speak  not  of  sin 
yielded  to  and  indulged :  in  this  there  may  be  little  weeping  in  the 
chamber,  and  little  refraining  of  oneVself  below.  But  between  the 
total  slavery  of  sin  and  the  perfect  freedom  of  holiness  there  lie  many 
long  and  dubious  stages ;  between  the  dead  sleep  of  natural  indiffer 
ence  and  the  entire  wakefulness  of  Christian  maturity.  All  through 
that  intermediate  region  the  saying  of  the  text  may  be  realised  in  a 
thousand  ways  and  degrees.  More  and  more  in  proportion  to  the 
advance  once  made  in  the  life  of  God,  and  to  the  extent  of  a  subsequent 
declension  from  it.  More  and  more  in  proportion  to  the  keenness  of 
the  spiritual  insight,  and  to  the  feebleness  of  the  obeying  will.  More 
and  more  in  proportion  as  conscience  is  strong  and  resolution  weak  ; 
the  sense  of  duty  accurate,  and  the  habit  of  self-government  loose  and 
intermittent.  In  such  cases,  the  chamber  may  well  be  a  scene  of 
weeping,  though  the  life  below  and  the  life  abroad  may  bear  few  traces 
of  it.  The  sad  condemning  retrospect  of  sinful  indulgence,  even  if 
that  indulgence  has  been  but  in  heart,  and  has  not  actually  stained 
the  life  afresh  with  sin ;  those  '  bitter  thoughts  of  conscience  born" 
which  '  with  sinners  wake  at  morn ;""  the  plain  direction  of  duty,  yet  the 
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experience  alike  and  foresight  of  departure  from  it ;  these  things  re 
curring  every  day  are  enough  to  make  life  very  wretched ;  most  of  all 
— the  point  now  before  vis — do  th  y  account  for  much  discomfort  and 
much  agony  in  that  secret  communion  with  God,  which  (strange  though 
it  may  appear,  yet  with  a  truth  beyond  gainsaying)  may  still  be  main 
tained  in  some  sense  even  by  the  unstruggling  or  scarcely  struggling 
combatant. 

II.  Let  us  hear  the  brief  conclusion  of  the  subject.     It  will  have 
two  parts. 

1.  To  some — to  those  who  need  the  caution — I  would  say,  Do  not 
nurse  your  secret  sorrows.     They  are  not  fancies  in  themselves,  but 
they  may  be  made  fanciful.     Sorrows  of  affection  grow  by  pondering. 
They  are  loud  calls  to  work.     If  this  world  cannot  be  what  you  would 
have  it  in  enjoyment,  take  care  at  all  events  not  to  miss  its  object. 
It  was  never  given  to  you  to  rest  in :  that  belongs  to  a  different  life ; 
a  life,  moreover,  which  you  will  miss  altogether  if  you  do  not  appre 
hend  the  object  of  this  life.     Your  griefs  will  not  be  allayed,  they  will 
be  fostered  by  hugging  them  to  your  bosom.     Make  up  your  mind, 
by  stern  resolution,  that  this  is  evidently  not  to  be  a  world  of  rest  to 
you,  whatever  it  may  be  to  others.     Then  carry  your  sorrows  out : 
take  them  with  you  to  the  house  of  God ;  perhaps  you  will  leave  them 
there  :  take  them  with  you  to  the  abodes  of  poverty,  of  sickness,  of 
misery ;  there  you  will  be  ashamed  of  them ;  there  you  will  be  half 
inclined  to  call  them  fancies,  when  you  look  upon  those  palpable 
hideous  forms  which  are  buffeting  and  torturing  the  mortal  life  of 
others.     Those  people  who  are  in  the  hands  of  want,  of  disease,  of  vice, 
of  cruelty,  have  no  time  to  think  of  sorrows  of  sentiment  or  of  the 
heart :  learn  a  lesson  from  them :  it  will  alleviate  if  it  cannot  cure 
your  griefs. 

2.  Finally,  to  stronger  men,  who  have  no  such  experiences  of  secret 
sorrow,  whatever  its  cause  and  source,  I  would  say,  Beware  of  dis 
regarding  and  despising  those  who  have.     Make  room  for  others — 
make  room  even  for  the  weak,  the  fanciful,  or  the  morbid — in  this 
capacious  world  of  ours.     Live,  and  let  live.     Be  tolerant,  for  Christ's 
sake,  of  moral  feebleness.     Be  gentle,  for  Christ's  sake,  to  the  erring 
and  the  sinful.     This  is  general.     But,  in  particular,  the  subject  on 
which  we  have  dwelt  says  to  you,  and  to  all,  Recognise  the  existence 
of  secret  sorrows  as  an  explanation  of  many  phenomena  of  character. 
Jesus  Christ  bore  our  griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows :  '  Bear  ye  one 
another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ.1 

DEAN  VAUGHAN. 
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V.    OUTLINES   FOR  THE  DAY   ON  VARIOUS 
PASSAGES  OF  SCRIPTURE 

The  Uses  of  Suffering. 

But  He  for  our  profit.     HEBREWS  xii.  10. 

S  preliminary  to  the  whole  subject,  I  would  take  the 
large  and  comprehensive  view  :  '  Whence  is  suffer 
ing  ?  Why  is  this  a  suffering  world  at  all  ?' 

The  answer  is  wide  and  deep ;  and  I  would  only 
now  go  a  very  little  way  into  it,  and  say  two  things. 
First,  God  willed  to  make  a  probationary  world ; 
and,  that  it  might  be  probationary,  there  must  be 
suffering.  But  why  probationary?  Because  the 
greatest  end  for  which  this  earth  was  created  was  for  the  exhibition  of 
Jesus  Christ  upon  it.  Therefore  the  fall ;  therefore  the  suffering, — 
to  give  occasion  to  the  manifestation  of  the  Second  Person  in  the 
Blessed  Trinity. 

Secondly,  God  had  in  His  mind,  from  the  first,  something  better 
than  the  Garden  of  Eden  for  man.  Therefore  we  fell  in  the  first  Adam, 
because  we  were  destined  to  rise  higher  in  the  second :  and  suffering, 
— our  suffering  and  His  suffering — was  the  way.  It  could  never  have 
been  but  for  suffering.  And,  as  much  as  heaven  is  better  than  para 
dise,  so  much  have  we  to  thank  God  that  Adam  sinned,  and  that 
suffering  came  into  this  world,  seeing  it  rests  with  us  to  be  happier, 
infinitely  happier,  because  of  the  *  suffering  for  a  season ':  and  we  can 
write  it  upon  the  entrance  of  evil  upon  this  earth,  and  upon  all  the 
misery  which  it  entailed,  *  He  did  it  for  our  profit.' 

But,  leaving  this  large  range,  let  us  consider  *  the  uses  of  suffering,' 
in  its  more  personal  application. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  is  better  to  look  on  suffering  rather  as  chastise 
ment  than  as  punishment.  *  Punishment,'  as  applied  to  the  troubles 
of  God's  children,  is  not  a  word  ever  used  by  David,  or  by  Solomon, 
or  by  Christ,  or  by  His  Apostles ;  ( chastisement'  often.  David  was 
very  fond  of  the  expression.  The  reason  of  the  distinction  is  twofold. 
Punishment  is  magisterial ;  chastisement  is  paternal.  Punishment  is 
rather  retrospective  ;  chastisement  prospective.  And  I  may  add,  that 
punishment  is  generally  for  the  sake  of  others ;  chastisement  for  the 
sufferer's  sake. 
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It  is  true,  indeed,  that  we  have  the  highest  authority  for  saying 
that  afflictions  are  so  far  punishments,  that  they  are  the  consequences 
— generally  the  very  exact  and  most  accurate  consequences — of  the 
sins  we  have  done ;  and  that  when  we  suffer,  *  we  are  chastened  of  the 
Lord' — in  lieu  of  future  evil — '  that  we  may  not  be  condemned  with 
the  world.' 

Still,  you  will  always  be  safe  to  regard  your  suffering  rather 
prospectively  than  retrospectively. 

Do  this.  Take  one  or  two  deliberate,  solemn  views  back  at  your 
sins.  Bring  them  to  the  front.  Carry  them  to  Christ.  Lay  them 
believingly,  trustingly,  on  Him.  Believe,  and  do  not  doubt,  that 
they  are  washed  out  in  His  blood.  And  then  leave  them.  Get  away 
out  of  the  past.  Be  at  leisure  to  consider  the  future :  to  think,  *  To 
what  account  has  been  my  suffering  ?  What  have  been  its  issues  ? 
How  does  God  mean  it  to  be  profitable  to  me  ? ' 

But,  to  use  anything,  it  is  necessary  first  to  hold  it  well  in  hand, 
to  grasp  and  know  it.  Do  this  with  your  trouble.  Be  sure  that  you 
define  correctly  what  your  trouble  is.  Take  it  out  of  all  its  mysteries. 
Do  not  exaggerate  it.  Do  not  disparage  it.  As  S.  Paul  says: 
Neither  despise  it,  nor  faint  under  it.  But  face  it.  Watch  its 
nature.  How  much  is  physical  ?  How  much  is  mental  ?  For  what 
am  I  responsible  ?  Some  such  definition  as  this  is  essential  before  you 
can  really  deal  with  trouble ;  and  a  trial  is  often  so  obscure  and  mis- 
takable,  that  it  is  very  important  to  pray  that  God  will  enable  you 
to  see  exactly  what  it  is. 

It  is  a  great  mistake,  and  one  which  deceives  many,  to  suppose  that 
suffering  will,  of  itself,  be  any  use.  Suffering  is  never  negative.  But 
it  often  hardens.  And  suffering  turned  to  no  account,  or  turned  to  a 
bad  account,  is  the  most  grievous  of  sins  !  I  know  no  words  so  severe 
in  the  whole  Bible  as  those  which  are  said  of  King  Ahaz :  '  In  the  time 
of  his  distress  did  he  trespass  yet  more  against  the  Lord :  this  is  that 
King  Ahaz.' 

There  must  be  a  supernatural  agency  working  with  the  suffering 
before  it  will  be  of  any  use  to  the  sufferer.  The  Holy  Ghost  must  do 
His  own  work  in  the  soul. 

Therefore,  at  the  very  threshold,  ask  two  things :  one,  that  the  God 
of  grace  will  work  with  the  God  of  providence,  to  make  the  trial 
effective  to  spiritual  ends ;  and  the  other,  that  whatever  be  the  special 
purpose  for  which  the  trial  is  sent,  it  may  not  pass  away  till  you  have 
learned  your  lesson,  and  the  purpose  is  fulfilled. 

This  done,  we  may  look  for  the  uses. 

Now,  all  suffering,  of  every  kind,  is  intended,  partly,  to  be  to  the 
mind  just  what  physical  pain  is  to  the  body.  When  you  feel  a  pain 
in  any  Dart  of  your  body,  it  is  sent  for  this  purpose,  to  say  to  you, 
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4  There  is  mischief  going  on  here ;  attend  to  it.'  Pain  is  always  a 
warning  note,  an  index  to  the  spot  where  danger  lies. 

It  is  the  same  to  the  soul,  with  every  suffering  which  our  Heavenly 
Father  ever  sends  us.  It  comes  to  say,  *  There  is  something  which 
needs  correction.'  There  is  something  latent.  But  you  must  probe 
it,  and  examine  it,  and  treat  it  seriously.  The  Holy  Ghost,  working 
in  your  conscience,  will  show  you  what  it  is.  For  we  almost  always 
go  into  our  afflictions  in  much  the  same  state  as  the  three  men  went 
into  '  the  burning  fiery  furnace' :  we  go  in  bound ;  *  bound '  with  some 
chain  of  worldliness,  or  selfishness,  or  a  wrong  affection,  or  a  sin.  The 
affliction  is  to  do  to  us  just  what  the  fire  did  to  *  Shadrach,  Meshach, 
and  Abed-nego,' — it  is  to  burn,  not  us,  but  our  fetters,  and  to  set 
us  free.  And  it  will  assuredly  be  so  with  us,  if  only  the  Son  of  God 
walk  with  us  in  the  furnace.  But  woe  to  us,  if  we  come  out  with  our 
chains  on ! 

Or,  take  the  same  image  of  fire ;  the  suffering  is  to  get  rid  of  the 
dross.  It  is  probable  that  there  was  a  time  in  your  life  when  youi 
heart  was  in  a  much  better  state  than  at  that  period  when  your  trial 
came  upon  you.  But,  by  various  influences,  4  the  silver  has  become 
dross,  and  the  fine  gold  dim  ! '  The  suffering  was  to  get  rid  of  the  alloy. 
'  I  will  turn  My  hand  upon  thee,  and  purely  purge  away  thy  dross, 
and  take  away  all  thy  tin.'  And  generally  the  heat  of  the  fire  is  in 
proportion  to  the  result  that  is  to  be  produced :  '  The  fining  pot  for 
silver,  but  the  furnace  for  gold.' 

And  this  is  not  all  which  the  burning  is  to  do.  It  is  to  soften,  so 
that  that  iron  heart  of  yours  may  become  more  malleable  to  take  the 
shape  and  to  receive  the  impression  that  God  would  give  it.  There 
fore,  all  those  seasons  of  depression  ;  therefore,  all  those  burstings  of 
grief ;  therefore,  all  those  cold  thrills  of  hot  pain,  to  make  you  first '  a 
vessel  of  grace,  fit  for  the  Master's  use1 ;  then,  an  instrument  to  His 
praise :  and  then,  beyond  and  above  both,  to  stamp  you  with  His  own 
name,  and  His  own  image. 

And  now,  more  in  detail.  Sufferings  are  not  always  intended  for 
the  same  uses.  For  instance.  The  suffering  of  Manasseh  was  for 
conversion  ;  the  suffering  of  Job  was  for  humiliation ;  the  suffering  of 
David  was  for  restoration  ;  the  suffering  of  S.  Paul  was  for  experience ; 
the  suffering  of  Christ,  from  a  human  point  of  view,  was  for  sympathy 
and  pattern. 

And  yet,  most  strictly  speaking,  perhaps,  it  would  be  wrong  to  say 
that  suffering  ever  actually  converts.  It  softens  the  heart  for  holy 
things ;  it  leads  a  man  to  read  his  Bible ;  it  drives  him  to  prayer ;  but 
we  make  great  mistakes  about  the  exact  point  of  conversion.  Who 
can  say,  of  vegetable  life,  or  of  human  life,  or  of  divine  life,  the  pre 
cise  moment  of  birth  ?  When  was  S.  Peter's  ?  When  was  S.  Paul's  ? 
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At  the  gate,  or  inside  the  city  ?  But  this  I  assert,  that  there  are  very 
few  conversions  that  ever  take  place,  and  probably  never  a  maturity 
of  the  Christian  life,  without  suffering. 

Every  suffering,  or  sorrow,  may  be  regarded  as  a  chapter  in  the  little 
book  of  life,  which  is  preparatory  to  another  chapter  which  we  are  to 
read  presently. 

Thus  the  chapter  of  trial  is  often  preparatory,  as  it  was  with  Job, 
or  with  David  under  the  persecutions  of  Saul,  or  Israel  in  the  desert, 
to  a  chapter  of  greatness  and  prosperity.  It  humbles  us,  and  makes 
us  capable  of  exaltation. 

Or,  a  chapter  of  trial  is  preparatory,  as  it  was  with  Moses,  and 
S.  Paul  in  Arabia,  by  much  discipline,  to  a  chapter  of  some  great 
special  work. 

Or,  as  with  S.  Peter's  tears,  preparatory  to  sympathy,  and  strength 
ening  of  others'  hearts. 

But  'the  uses  of  suffering'  to  the  sufferer  are  both  direct  and 
indirect.  Direct,  as  they  come  to  him  straight  from  God ;  indirect, 
as  they  come  back  to  him  retributively  through  those  to  whom  his 
sufferings  are  useful. 

And  here  is  a  comfortable  thought,  that  whether  he  is  conscious  of 
it,  or  not,  every  sufferer  in  the  world  is  a  benefactor,  for  he  enlists  and 
evokes  the  kindnesses  and  the  love  and  the  ministrations  of  those  about 
him,  and  so  he  brings  them  into  a  beatitude :  '  Blessed  is  he  that  con- 
sidereth  the  poor  and  needy.' 

There  is  one  more  view  which  we  must  never  leave  out.  All  life 
is  a  foil — a  foil  to  make  heaven  the  happier  and  the  more  beautiful 
when  it  comes. 

Therefore,  the  toil  now,  to  enhance  the  rest ;  therefore,  the  battle 
now,  to  enhance  the  victory ;  therefore,  the  solitude  now,  to  enhance 
the  fellowships ;  therefore,  the  separations  now,  to  enhance  the  meet 
ings  ;  therefore,  the  disappointments  now,  to  enhance  the  satisfactions ; 
therefore,  the  darkness  now,  to  enhance  the  daylight ;  therefore,  the 
crampings  of  time  now,  to  enhance  the  liberty  of  the  large  room,  where 
there  is  space  for  everything ;  and  therefore,  all  the  sufferings  now,  to 
enhance  the  wondrous  amenities  of  that  tearless  and  painless  world, 
where  the  contrast  will  well  repay  the  shadow,  and  justify  the  mystery, 
in  a  land  where  one  moment  will  compensate  a  life-long  agony  ! 

He  only  looks  at  life  rightly,  who  always  views  it  as  education  for 
eternity.  This  is  infancy ;  that  is  maturity.  This  is  discipline ; 
that  is  perfectness.  This  is  the  lesson ;  that  is  knowledge.  This  is 
the  school ;  that  is  home. 

And  it  is  well  for  those  whose  home  lies  so  far  away,  that  when  they 
would  set  their  foot  too  firmly  on  any  spot  of  earth,  there  is  something, 
some  disappointment,  some  pain,  to  make  them  fain  to  spread  their 
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wings  again,  and  hear  a  voice  which  says,  *  Arise  ye,  and  depart ;  for 
this  is  not  your  rest ;  because  it  is  polluted  ! ' 

And  remember,  we  have,  each  of  us,  our  own  appointed,  destined 
measure.  It  cannot  be  more ;  and  it  must  not  be  less.  It  is  a  fixed 
line.  The  measure  is  '  the  sufferings  of  Christ ';  so  that  of  every  suf 
fering  life  you  may  say,  if  you  are  bearing  it  for  His  sake,  1 1  am  filling 
up  that  which  is  behind,'  that  is,  that  which  is  still  lacking,  l  of  the 
afflictions  of  Christ  in  my  flesh.'  And  when  it  is  complete,  then,  6  as 
I  have  been  conformed  to  the  likeness  of  His  death,  I  shall  be  also  to 
the  likeness  of  His  resurrection.' 

And  it  is  a  wonderful  and  most  comforting  thought,  for  every 
sufferer  in  the  school  of  Christ :  My  Master  was  chastened  for  His 
profit ;  and  He,  even  He,  '  the  Captain  of  my  salvation,'  was  '  perfect 
through  suffering.'  J.  VAUGHAN. 


The  Elder  to  the  Elect  Lady. 

Look  to  yourselves,  that  we  lose  not  those  things  which  we  have  wrought,  but  that  we 
receive  a  full  reward.     2  S.  JOHN  8. 

IT  is  in  the  manner  of  S.  John  to  speak  of  himself  otherwise  than  by 
name.  In  his  gospel,  when  he  has  occasion  to  speak  of  himself, 
it  is  as  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved ;  that  other  disciple ;  the 
disciple  which  testifieth  of  these  things  and  wrote  these  things.  In 
his  first  epistle  there  is  no  mention  of  the  name  of  the  writer.  Here 
he  describes  himself  as  the  elder  ;  just  as  S.  Peter,  in  his  first  epistle, 
says, '  The  elders  which  are  among  you  I  exhort,  who  am  also  an  elder, 
and  a  witness  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ.  It  was  a  lower  title  than 
his  highest  of  all ;  but,  in  a  mixed  sense,  as  denoting  partly  his 
actual  age,  and  partly  his  general  ministerial  character,  by  no  means 
inappropriate  even  to  an  Apostle,  and  carrying  with  it  a  peculiar 
force,  of  humility  and  of  tenderness,  which  perhaps  no  other  title 
could  have  conveyed. 

L  Remark,  in  passing,  first  of  all,  that  this  letter  is  addressed  to  a 
Christian  woman. 

In  Christ  Jesus,  S.  Paul  said,  there  is  neither  male  nor  female. 
Men  and  women  alike  share  in  the  help  and  hope  of  the  gospel 
What  pains  did  Christ  Himself  take,  upon  earth,  to  show  that  this 
was  His  purpose  !  He  disdained  not  to  be  found  by  His  disciples 
talking  with  a  woman  ;  bringing  her  to  the  knowledge  of  herself,  and 
so  to  the  knowledge  of  Him.  Some  of  His  most  consolatory  words  on 
earth,  some  of  His  most  wonderful  acts  on  earth,  were  adaressed  to, 
or  done  for,  women.  Upon  the  Cross,  His  last  earthly  thought  was 
for  a  woman:  'Behold  thy  mother.'  And,  although  the  ordinary 
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language  of  a  mixed  congregation,  whether  as  addressed  by  its 
minister,  or  in  its  own  addresses  to  God,  must  necessarily  be,  in  out 
ward  form,  suggestive  of  the  idea  of  a  congregation  of  men,  yet  it 
is  wisely  ordered  that  one  portion  of  the  daily  service  should  be 
borrowed  from  the  words  of  a  woman — 'He  hath  regarded  the 
lowliness  of  His  handmaiden' — and  that  which  is  always  implied 
should  thus  sometimes  be  expressed,  that  a  Christian  woman  is  as 
honourable  in  the  sight  of  God  as  a  Christian  man ;  her  wants,  no  less 
than  his,  cared  for ;  her  anxieties  shared,  her  sorrows  borne,  her  sins 
forgiven,  her  services  accepted,  by  the  common  Greater  and  Redeemer 
and  Sanctifier  of  the  whole  race  of  man. 

II.  Again,  we  learn  from  this  letter  what  vital  error  is. 

We  have  often  had  occasion  to  remark  how  great  a  readiness  there 
is  in  our  days  to  make  men  offenders  for  a  word.  It  adds  much  to 
the  difficulties  of  a  Christian  teacher,  that  he  has  to  be  so  constantly 
on  his  guard  against  perverse  as  well  as  reasonable  misapprehensions 
of  his  statements  of  doctrine.  We  may  be  a  little  more  charitable 
than  we  are,  without  any  risk  of  injury  to  the  cause  of  truth.  Let  us 
hold  fast  that  which  is  true,  but  let  us  also  hope  something  with 
regard  to  persons  who  on  minor  points  may  be  in  error. 

III.  Not  wholly  unconnected  with  this  is  another  remark  suggested 
by  this  second  epistle  of  S.  John,  as  to  the  simplicity  of  the  Christian 
life.     '  This  is  love,  that  we  walk  after  His  commandments :  this  is 
the  commandment,  that,  as  ye  heard  from  the  beginning,  ye  shall 
walk  in  it.' 

Some  of  us  are  always  on  the  look-out  for  *  new  commandments ' ; 
fancying  that,  unless  they  do  this  or  that,  they  cannot  be  Christians ; 
distracting  themselves  with  questions  of  difficult  duty,  or  inventing 
for  themselves  novel  and  untried  methods  of  service.  S.  John's 
advice  is  very  different.  He  says  to  us,  You  all  know  what  is  right. 
Love  to  God,  and  love  to  man,  these  are  the  old  commandments, 
and  these  also  are  the  new  commandments  :  there  are  none  other. 

IV.  There  is  a  fourth  point  suggested  throughout  the  Epistle,  and 
more  especially  by  the  verse  read  as  the  text :  the  constant  danger  of 
drawing  back.   *  Look  to  yourselves,  that  ye  lose  not  the  things  which 
ye  have  wrought,  but  that  ye  receive  a  full  reward.' 

Look  to  yourselves :  there  is  danger,  then.  Those  things  which  we 
have  wrought ;  that  is,  the  exertions  of  past  days  and  years  in  the 
Christian  life.  That  ye  lose  not  these :  that  if  we  turn  away,  or  turn 
aside,  from  Christ  at  last,  all  that  has  gone  before  will  be  vitiated 
and  destroyed.  The  gospel  gives  us  earnest  caution  to  be  ever 
looking  well  to  ourselves,  lest  by  going  back  from  Christ  after  walking 
with  Him,  we  should  lose  even  those  things  which  have  been  wrought 
for  Him,  and  miss  the  attainment  of  our  full  reward. 
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V.  I  add  a  fifth  and  last  observation  upon  the  epistle  before  us, 
that  it  shows  us  what  Christ  Himself  is  in  the  Christian  scheme.  *  He 
that  abideth  not  in  the  teaching  of  Christ  hath  not  God :  he  that 
abideth  in  that  teaching  hath  both  the  Son  and  the  Father.' 

DEAN  VAUGHAN. 


Pilate  and  Popularity. 

When  Pilate  saw  that  he  could  prevail  nothing,  but  that  rather  a  tumult  was  made, 
he  took  water  and  washed  his  hands  before  the  multitude,  saying,  I  am  innocent  of 
the  blood  of  this  just  person :  see  ye  to  it.  S.  MATT,  xxvii.  24. 

L    TTROM  the  story  of  Pilate  we  learn  the  misery  and  danger  that 

JL        must  sooner  or  later  result  from  that  all  too  common  form  of 

idolatry,  self-worship.     For  many  bold  excuses  are  made  for  it  by 

those  who  practise  it.     '  One  must  guard  one's  interests,  you  know.' 

*  If  I  do  not  look  after  myself,  the  werld  will  not  do  it  for  me.' 
4  Charity  begins  at  home.'     '  I  take  care  of  myself,  and  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  those  who  act  in  the  same  way.' 

Yes,  and  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  man  who  adopts  this  line  of 
thought  and  action,  and  follows  it  out  to  its  logical  conclusion,  de 
generates  into  that  miserable  specimen,  the  selfish  person,  the  self- 
pleaser,  self-worshipper.  Sometimes  he  becomes  a  coward,  some 
times  a  tyrant,  sometimes  a  betrayer,  sometimes  a  criminal.  In  any 
case,  one  who  cares  not  what  misery  he  brings  on  others  so  long  as 
he  himself  is  safe,  or  as  long  as  he  is  not  worried,  or  can  indulge  in 
his  desires. 

II.  There  is  small  hope  for  some  of  us  till  the  altar  of  self  is  completely 
overthrown.    There  is  no  knowing  where  self- worship  may  lead  us.    It 
certainly   does  lead,  sometimes,  as  in   Pilate's   case,  to  a  thirst  for 
popularity.     No  one  desires  to  be  unpopular.    It  is  only  natural  that 
we  should  wish  to  stand  well  with  our  friends.     But  when  we  read  a 

*  must '  into  the  case,  the  matter  is  entirely  altered.     This  is  what 
some  do.     This  is  many  a  man's  ruin.     He  would  not  be  vicious,  or 
profane,  or  drink,  or  gamble,  or  swear,  only  '  it  is  the  thing ' !     If  he 
does  not  do  these  things,  his  popularity  is  gone  ! 

III.  One  thought  more.    Look  at  Pilate  washing  his  hands.    Listen 
to  his  words:  'I  am  innocent  of  the  blood   of  this  just  person.' 
Innocent!     The  judge  who  gives  up  the  Saviour  to  his  murderers 
an   innocent  man?     Innocent?     Is   blood-guiltiness  to  be  washed 
off  thus  with  a  little  water  ? 

It  is  idle  to  protest  against  sin  and  yet  take  our  share  in  it,  saying 
that  our  holding  aloof  will  not  make  others  refrain,  and  that,  so  long 
as  we  put  in  a  strong  protest,  we  are  not  guilty,  but  innocent. 
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Remember  that  while  one  man  may  tempt  you,  not  one  thousand 
men,  with  all  the  devils  to  help  them,  can,  against  your  will,  make 
you  sin !  J.  B.  C.  MURPHY. 


Living  unto  Christ. 

For  the  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us ;  because  we  thus  judge,  that  if  one  died 
for  all,  then  were  all  dead :  and  that  He  died  for  all,  that  they  which  live  should  not 
henceforth  live  unto  themselves,  but  unto  Him  which  died  for  them,  and  rose  again. 
2  CORINTHIANS  v.  14,  15. 

LET  us  now  consider  this  special  demand  which  Lent  brings  so 
closely  before  us,  not  to  live  unto  ourselves,  but  unto  Christ. 
You  know  well,  that  in  the  world  it  is  considered  an  exaggerated, 
enthusiastic,  and  visionary  demand,  which,  looked  at  more  closely, 
vanishes  like  a  phantom  ;  and  we  will  attempt  to  overcome  this 
prejudice  at  least.  We  will  try  to  make  it  clear  to  ourselves  in  two 
ways:  first,  that  it  is  perfectly  just;  and  then,  that  it  is  truly 
reasonable. 

I.  On  the  first  point  we  ought  to  need  no  extensive  explanation. 
It  ought  to  be  a  very  apparent  truth  for  men  in  general,  and  for  the 
Christian  especially,  that,  as  there  is  a  Christ,  it  should  be  the  only 
natural,  right,  ana  just  thing  to  live  not  unto  ourselves,  but  unto 
Christ.  Nothing  can  be  more  just,  or  more  natural ;  and  the  Apostle 
expresses  it  thus :  '  The  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us.'  So  long  as  there 
is  a  Christ,  so  long  this  word  holds  good  :  Love  for  love.  It  is  then 
quite  natural  that  we  should  love  Him.  How  did  He  then  live  ?  For 
us,  to  the  last  drop  of  His  blood ;  for  us  in  love,  not  for  Himself,  but 
to  help  us,  '  to  make  us  free  from  the  one  great  evil,  from  sin  with  all 
its  consequences,  from  the  bonds  of  death  ;  for  that  reason  alone  He 
lived  in  love  until  death.  He  who  has  but  a  faint  impression  of  this, 
must  acknowledge  that  it  is  just  to  dedicate  our  whole  life  uncon 
ditionally  to  Him.  He  who  knows  the  love  of  Christ,  in  all  its 
greatness,  and  all  the  greatness  of  the  benefit  which  lay  in  His  life 
and  death,  can  say  no  less  than  the  Apostle :  '  The  love  of  Christ 
constraineth  me:  I  live  no  more,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me;  and  the 
life  which  I  now  live  in  the  flesh  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of 
God,  who  loved  me  and  gave  Himself  for  me.' 

Let  us  ask  ourselves,  what  is  it  to  live  unto  ourselves  ?  Who  are 
we,  then  ?  What  is  our  own  self?  Alas,  the  natural,  sensuous  self  is 
a  sinful  creature,  and  therefore  perverted  towards  itself,  and  selfish. 
Let  it  once  live  to  itself.  Will  this  bring  happiness  ?  Only  apparently. 
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Well,  then,  let  it  satisfy  its  selfish  needs,  live  for  itself,  treat  every 
thing  else  as  a  means  for  its  own  ends,  push  all  others  away  because 
they  make  shadows  for  it,  place  itself  upon  itself;  what  will  then 
remain  ?  The  sensuous  consumes  and  devours  itself  in  a  short  time, 
and  the  heart,  which  cannot  do  without  love,  finds  itself  alone,  and 
the  ties  are  loosened  which  before  united  us  to  others ;  the  poorer 
the  existence  has  been  in  itself,  the  poorer  is  the  world  now  to  it. 
And  is  that  what  is  called  living  to  one's  self?  Is  that  giving  the 
distinctive  character  its  full  rights?  No,  a  man's  distinctive 
characteristics  cannot  be  unfolded  thus ;  but  only  in  the  life  of  love, 
only  when  we,  with  our  peculiar  characteristics,  enter  into  the 
characteristics  of  others — only  by  this  do  they  become  powerful, 
living,  worthy  characteristics  of  a  man,  and  a  glass  in  which  the 
characteristics  of  others  are  shown  with  special  clearness.  To  live 
unto  ourselves  signifies  to  produce  something  true,  right,  and  good 
of  ourselves,  it  does  not  mean  to  consume  ourselves  .  such  a  life  is 
death.  How  many  have  experienced  that  too  late,  and  longed  after 
a  higher  and  better  life,  to  which  they  might  devote  themselves  ! 

II.  If  we  have  been  forced  to  recognise  this  claim  as  just,  the 
other  question  still  remains  to  us,  which  perhaps  establishes  a  nearer 
claim  on  our  own  hearts.  However  just  it  may  be,  it  will  be  said,  it 
is  not  at  all  clear  and  distinct  ;  it  is  a  visionery,  untenable  claim ; 
one  can  see  nothing  definite  in  it ;  therefore  he  who  assents  to  it 
cannot  carry  it  out.  We  will  not  deny  that  much  of  this  appears 
well-grounded.  There  are  people  who  think  that  they  live  to  Christ, 
and  in  whom  we  cannot  see  in  what  their  life  in  Christ  really  consists, 
with  whom  we  see  nothing  but  abundance  of  phrases,  words,  un 
intelligible  words,  but  nothing  more,  and  perhaps  even  practices  which 
must  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  Lord  Christ,  of  which  He 
would  not  say  that  they  were  His  life,  but  merely  empty,  mechanical 
practices,  which  certainly  do  not  bring  life  to  a  higher  stage. 

Is  it  not  simple  so  to  live,  that  we,  by  our  whole  life  in  word  and 
deed,  should  bear  witness  to  the  Christ,  in  whom  the  God  of  love 
was  manifested  ?  that  we  should  at  all  times  so  act  that  our  faith  in 
His  holy  love,  as  in  that  which  is  most  certain  and  true,  should  be 
evident,  and  thus  be  a  witness  for  all  ?  And  is  it  not  a  thing  simple 
and  intelligible,  that  we  should  show  this  consciousness  in  all  our 
words  and  deeds  ?  It  is  difficult,  infinitely  difficult,  but  simple.  It 
is  the  highest  and  greatest ;  and  let  no  one  say,  he  can  think  nothing 
of  such  a  life,  which  serves  the  purposes  of  the  Lord,  to  reveal  the 
Father,  and  unite  all  to  a  kingdom  of  holy  charity,  that  they  might 
serve  this  with  the  surrender  of  all  their  powers  and  with  all  their 
soul.  But  it  is  not  of  the  difficulty  of  the  matter  of  which  we  have 
to  speak ;  it  is  of  the  prejudice  that  it  is  a  vain  fancy,  and  this 
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causes  us  to  stop  and  reflect,  in  this  season  of  Lent,  that  this  claim 
is  a  just  one,  is  a  reasonable  one,  as  we  must  acknowledge,  the  con 
sideration  of  which  should  lead  us  to  the  question,  How  may  we 
follow  it  ?  He  who  expects  us  to  live  unto  Him  alone,  has  also  the 
power  to  make  us  live  to  Him,  and  make  us  new  creatures.  We 
cannot  do  it  of  ourselves ;  but  this  we  can  do  :  cling  to  Him  with  a 
heart  full  of  confidence,  never  doubting  that  if  we  ask  Him  to  give 
us  a  new  life,  He  will  give  us  more  than  we  ask  or  comprehend. 

R.  ROTHE. 

The  Power  of  the  Dog. 

(Children's  Sermon?) 
Deliver  .  .  .  my  darling  from  the  power  of  the  dog.     PSALM  xxii.  20. 

THE  Bible  does  not  generally  speak  well  of  dogs.  The  word  dog 
in  the  Scriptures  often  means  a  wicked  person.  It  has  that 
meaning  in  my  text.  David  is  speaking  in  this  Twenty-second  Psalm 
as  a  prophet,  and  he  foretells  the  sufferings  of  our  Saviour.  When 
he  says,  *  Deliver  my  darling  from  the  power  of  the  dog,'  it  is  a 
prayer  that  God  would  deliver  His  only  Son  from  the  hands  of  wicked 
men.  In  Eastern  countries  dogs  are  reckoned  as  unclean  animals, 
and  there  if  you  want  to  give  a  man  a  bad  name  you  call  him  a  dog. 
But  there  are  good  dogs  and  bad  dogs,  dogs  to  be  trusted  and  dogs 
to  be  avoided. 

What  ought  we  specially  to  think  about  in  Lent?  About  our 
Lord's  Fasting  and  Temptation.  Yes,  but  there  is  something  more 
for  us  to  think  of — our  own  sins  and  temptations,  and  how  to  conquer 
them.  That  is  what  I  mean  when  I  tell  you  there  are  several  bad 
dogs  of  which  we  must  beware.  Let  us  think  of  some  of  their 
names. 

I.  First  of  all  there  is  a  dog  called  Sulky.     No  one  can  be  happy 
with  a  sulky  person,  and  no  one  is  more  unhappy  than  the  sulky  one 
himself. 

II.  Then  there  is  another  dog  called  Passion.     Beware  then  of  that 
fierce   dog   Passion.     Remember  what  Solomon  the  wise  man  says 
about  anger.     I  wonder  if  you  could  tell  me  the  text  ?     '  He  that  is 
slow  to  anger  is  better  than  the  mighty;  and  he  that  ruleth  his 
spirit  than  he  that  taketh  a  city.' 

III.  There   is  another  dog   of  which  you   must  beware.     He  is 
called  Idle.     You  never  see  this  dog  doing  anything  useful.     You 
never  find  him  carrying  a  basket  or  a  bundle,  as  some  good  dogs  will. 
You  never  see  him  keeping  guard  over  his  master's  goods,  or  mind 
ing  the  sheep,  or  drawing  a  sledge,  like  the  clever  dogs  at  the  North 
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Pole.  He  lies  in  the  sun  sleeping,  almost  too  lazy  to  get  up  and  eat 
his  food.  Perhaps  you  think  this  dog  Idle  does  not  do  any  harm. 
But  what  good  does  he  do  ?  People  who  never  do  any  good  are  sure 
to  do  some  harm.  Take  care,  children,  not  to  be  bitten  by  dog 
Idle. 

The  old  Greek  fable  says,  that  once  a  wagoner  was  driving  a  loaded 
wagon  along  a  muddy  lane,  and  the  wheels  stuck  fast.  Then  the  man 
prayed  the  strong  Hercules  to  come  and  help  him.  But  Hercules 
told  him  to  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  if  he  wanted  help.  Re 
member  that  we  must  help  ourselves.  We  must,  as  the  Spanish 
proverb  puts  it — 

'  Pray  to  God  devoutly, 
Hammer  away  stoutly.' 

IV.  There  is  another  dog  called  Mischief,  which  is  very  dangerous. 
You  must  not  think  that  I  am  speaking  of  Fun  and  Merriment — they 
are  good  dogs,  which  skip  and  play  about,  and  do  good,  not  harm. 
But  Mischief  is  sly  and  secret,  he  goes  about  in  dark  places,  and  is 
never  safe  to  meddle  with.     When  a  child  is  bitten  by  dog  Mischief 
no  one  can  tell  what  harm  he  may  do. 

V.  There  is  another  dog  of  which  you  must  beware.     His  name  is 
Careless.     He  is  not  so  bad  as  some  dogs,  at  times  we  can  scarcely 
help  liking  him,  and  yet  he  does  much  harm.     A  child,  after  he  has 
been  bitten  by  dog  Careless,  says  his  prayers  without  thinking  what 
they  mean,  and  reads  the  Bible  without  understanding  it.     When  he 
says  his   collect  in  Sunday-school,  he  leaves  out  the  chief  sentence, 
and  makes  a  beautiful  prayer  sound  like  nonsense.     Be  on  your  guard 
against  dog  Careless.  H.  J.  WILMOT  BUXTON. 


The  Tears  of  Remorse. 

He  found  noplace  of  repentance,  though  he  sought  it  carefully  tcith  tears. 
HEBREWS  xii.  97. 

ALT,  tears,  whether  they  are  shed  for  joy  or  sorrow,  for  love  or 
hate,  for  evil  or  for  good,  all  tears  speak  earnestness.  There 
fore  that  language  of  tears  we  may  well  leave,  and  go  on  to  tears 
of  remorse — remorse,  that  deep  and  bitterest  of  all  human  grief ! 
that  element  of  hell !  that  dark  and  bad  pretence,  which  simulates 
penitence,  and  is  its  opposite !  the  creation  of  Satan,  always  *  cloth 
ing  itself  as  an  angel  of  light ' !  We  must  treat  it  with  the  greatest 
discrimination. 

The  examples  of  remorse  which  God  has  set  up  for  us  in  the  Bible 
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are  chiefly  five :  Saul,  and  Ahab,  and  perhaps  Johanan,  in  the  forty- 
second  of  Jeremiah,  and  Judas  Iscariot,  and  Esau. 

I  have  chosen  the  last,  as  the  most  appropriate  to  our  subject  of 
tears. 

I.  And  first,  let  us  be  sure  that  we  catch,  accurately,  Esau's  char 
acter  and  position. 

Esau  was  a  fair  representative  of  a  man  of  the  world.  Considering 
the  circumstances  of  his  age,  and  his  condition,  he  did  nothing  exceed 
ingly  wrong.  He  was  '  more  sinned  against  than  sinning.'  He  was 
passionate ;  but  he  was  not  slow  to  forgive.  He  loved  pleasure ;  and 
lived  for  it.  He  was  a  selfish  man.  We  have  no  reason  to  say  that 
he  was  a  directly  bad,  or  immoral  man.  His  conduct  contrasts 
favorably  with  the  conduct  of  his  brother  Jacob.  Esau  was  never  a 
deceiver.  The  great  evil  of  Esau's  life  was  that  he  thought  little  or 
nothing  of  spiritual  things.  He  appears  to  have  lived  without  any 
real  sense  of  God  and  the  divine.  Therefore  he  parted  so  easily  with 
his  birthright,  for  he  saw  only  in  it  the  advantage  that  it  carried 
with  it  the  blessing  of  God.  As  far  as  we  are  informed,  God  was  not 
in  all  Esau's  thoughts. 

This  was  Esau's  sin.  This  was  Esau's  curse.  The  sin  was  rather 
negative  than  positive.  And  you  will  observe  it  was  the  negativeness 
which  was  Esau's  ruin.  It  stands  out  a  most  solemn  warning  to 
those  who  are  spending  an  easy,  pleasant,  amiable,  godless  life ! 

Jacob,  who  did  very  great  sins,  greater  than  Esau's — because  he 
nevertheless  regarded  God,  loved  God,  valued  God's  best  gifts, 
Jacob  has  repentance  given  him.  Jacob  is  a  pardoned  man,  a  dear 
child  of  God,  and  comes  in  for  all  the  blessings.  Esau  has  no  pardon, 
and  no  repentance.  He  has  only  remorse.  That  was  the  man. 

So  long,  therefore,  as  it  was  only  a  question  of  spiritual  advantages, 
Esau  cared  nothing  for  the  birthright.  It  was  less  to  him  than  '  the 
mess  of  pottage.'  But  when  he  found  that  it  carried  with  it  the 
greatest  temporal  good,  and  that  he  had  lost  'the  fatness  of  the 
earth,'  and  '  corn  and  wine,'  and  ( wide  dominion,'  and  '  lordship  over 
his  brethren,'  then  Esau  awoke  from  his  madness.  He  was  utterly 
miserable.  Remorse  took  full  possession  of  his  soul.  '  He  cried,  with 
a  great  and  exceeding  bitter  cry,  Bless  me,  even  me,  also,  O  my 
father  ! '  He  brought  the  strongest  appeals  he  could  to  bear  upon  the 
father's  heart.  '  Hast  thou  but  one  blessing,  my  father  ?  Bless  me, 
even  me  also,  O  my  father !  And  Esau  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  wept.' 

II.  Now,  observe,  a  little  more  closely,  the  state  of  Esau's  mind  at 
that  moment.     Esau  never,  for  a  moment,  humbled  himself  before 
God.     He  never  repented.     He  never  wished  to  repent.     He  never 
thought  of  repenting.     It   was  not  for  repentance   that  he  found 
no  place,  '  though  he  sought  it  carefully  with  tears.'     The  *  place  of 
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repentance '  Esau  sought  was  in  Isaac's  heart.  He  tried  to  make  his 
father  repent. 

Had  Esau  repented,  had  Esau  thought  of  repenting,  the  result 
would  have  been  totally  different.  He  was  gone  beyond  that.  He 
only  wished  to  alter  consequences.  His  tears  were  only  to  make 
another's  heart  change.  Therefore,  he  found  no  place  of  repentance, 
no  possibility  of  an  alteration  in  God's  decree,  *  though  he  sought  it 
carefully  with  tears.' 

It  is  necessary  that  this  should  be  very  clearly  discriminated,  be 
cause  Esau's  tears  have  been  made  a  handle  to  the  thought  that 
there  may  be,  on  this  earth,  those  who  wish  to  repent,  and  cannot. 
Never  I  Never  was  such  a  thing  since  the  creation  of  the  world ;  and 
never  will  be !  One  tear  that  falls  because  we  wish  to  repent,  and 
cannot  repent,  is  repentance  ;  and  the  forgiveness  that  follows  that 
tear  is  sure. 

But  Esau's  tears  were  not  like  that !  They  had  nothing  to  do 
with  repentance.  They  were  remorse,  only  remorse,  impotent 


remorse 


III.  But  what  is  remorse  ?  Let  us  see,  in  the  sad  picture,  some  of 
its  features. 

Esau  never  wept  nor  cared  for  the  sin  he  had  committed  in { selling 
his  birthright':  he  wept  and  cared  only  for  the  consequences,  the 
painful  consequences  of  sin.  Here  lies  the  first,  great,  broad  distinc 
tion.  Remorse  has  nothing  to  do  with  sin,  only  with  its  results. 
The  first  and  leading  thought  of  real,  godly  sorrow  is  a  distressing 
feeling  of  sin,  of  sin  as  such ;  sin,  in  itself,  its  wrongness,  its  black 
ness.  The  sin  is  the  burden.  But  remorse  has  to  do  with  the  acci 
dents  of  sin:  the  bodily  pain,  the  worldly  loss,  the  shame,  the 
blighted  prospects  in  this  world,  the  punishment  in  the  world  to 
come.  It  is  all  circumstantial.  Were  it  for  sin,  it  would  immediately 
take  a  different  character.  It  would  be  remedial.  Remorse  is  little 
more  than  the  rebellion  against  a  judgment.  Therefore  remorse  is 
itself  sin. 

Closely  joined  with  this,  is  another  distinctive  mark.  Remorse  is 
essentially  selfish.  The  heart  is  not  pained  because  God  is  wronged, 
or  because  Christ  is  wounded,  or  because  the  Holy  Spirit  is  grieved, 
or  because  a  man  is  injured ;  but  because  we  are  hurt.  It  is  only 
another  form  of  egotism.  For,  after  all,  the  bad  consequences,  here 
or  hereafter,  removed,  the  sorrow  would  go.  That,  of  which  David 
speaks  as  of  the  leading  idea  of  penitence,  is  not  there,  'Against 
Thee,  Thee  only,  have  I  sinned.' 

Therefore,  thirdly,  remorse  is  almost  entirely  fear.     There  is  little 
or  no  love  in  it.     The  tear  is  not  the  soft  melting  of  the  affection ; 
but  the  hard  extortion  of  a  dread. 
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IV.  And,  fourthly,  what   shall  I  say?     Is   remorse    remorse,  be 
cause  it  comes  too  late  ?     No.     It  could  not  be  too  late  if  it  were 
true.     Repentance  is  never  too  late.     But  still  there  is  teaching  in 
that  word  '  afterward/    *  Ye  know  how  that  afterward,  when  he  would 
have  inherited  the  blessing,  he  was  rejected.'     For,  in  one  sense,  re 
morse  is  too  late.     It  may  come  after  the  Holy  Spirit  has  ceased  to 
work.     The  Spirit,  long  grieved,  and  quenched,  goes !     After  that, 
there  may  be  remorse,  for  remorse  is  natural ;  but  there  can  never 
be  repentance,  for  repentance  is  spiritual.    In  this  sense,  and  in  this 
sense  only,  remorse  is  too  late ! 

V.  And,  fifthly,  see,  from  the  histories  which  we  have  of  it,  what 
remorse  is  worth,  what  fruit  it  bears.     A  new  life  ?     Not  once.     A 
certain  right  action  ?     Not  once. 

Was  Esau  ever,  in  after  life,  a  penitent  ?  Were  those  bitter  tears 
of  remorse  ever  changed  for  the  sweet  tears  of  a  holy  sorrow? 
I  do  not  know.  Some  token  that  he  was  not  quite  reprobate  and 
cast  out,  God  gave  him  even  then.  '  Thy  dwelling  shall  be  the  fatness 
of  the  earth,  and  of  the  dew  of  heaven  from  above ;  and  thou  shalt 
serve  thy  brother,'  yet  one  day  '  thou  shalt  break  his  yoke  from  off 
thy  neck.' 

Was  it  of  that '  dew  of  heaven  from  above '  that,  twenty-one  years 
after,  Esau's  heart  was  so  softened,  that  he  ran  and  embraced  his 
offending  brother,  whom  he  had  vowed  to  kill,  l  and  fell  on  his  neck 
and  kissed  him  :  and  they  wept '  ?  Had  his  father's  and  his  brother's 
prayers  prevailed,  and  was  the  remorse,  I  do  not  say  changed  into 
penitence — that  is  impossible  ! — but  was  his  remorse  taken  away,  and 
penitence  planted  in  its  place  ? 

I  love  to  think  that  even  the  hard  Esau  may  have  been  saved,  when 
the  tears  of  mortification  were  changed  for  the  tears  of  a  contrite 
heart,  and  he  found,  in  a  sense  he  never  knew  when  he  was  at 
Isaac's  feet,  a  place  of  repentance.  J.  VAUGHAN. 


The  Joy  of  Suffering. 

As  sorrowful,  yet  always  rejoicing.     2  CORINTHIANS  vi.  10. 

THE  Christian  life  is  made  up  of  paradoxes,  paradoxes  so  strange 
that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  the  line  where  they  cease  to  be 
miracles.     Alone,  and  not  alone ;  weak,  yet  that  weakness  strength  ; 
poor,  but  overflowingly  rich ;  '  black,  but  comely ' ;  dead,  but  living  ; 
'  sorrowful,  yet  always  rejoicing.' 

There  is  only  one  clue  to  these  strange  contrarieties.     The  creature 
to  which  they  belong  must  be  a  double  creature.     There  must  be 
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something  superadded  to  nature.  There  must  be  the  divine  in  con 
junction  with  the  human. 

For,  when  I  speak  of  'the  joy  of  suffering,'  to  some  minds  the 
most  impossible  of  all  combinations,  you  must  understand  me  to  be 
speaking  only  of  Christian  suffering. 

I  know  no  secret  which  can  work  that  strange  metamorphosis,  and 
make  suffering  joy,  except  one.  I  believe  in  no  power  of  stoicism  to 
do  it.  I  have  no  confidence  in  any  special  strength  of  mind  in  the 
sufferer :  or  any  power  of  external  advantages  ;  or  any  cheering  of 
affection.  There  must  be  something  above  and  beyond  the  man.  It 
is  peculiar  to  the  believer. 

There  is  no  room  for  poetry  in  life ;  no  play  of  ecstasy ;  no  delicacy 
of  sentiment.  Suffering  is  too  stern  a  thing  for  that !  Whoever  lay 
one  long  tossing  night  on  a  bed  of  sharp  pain,  or  with  feelings  of 
deep  restlessness,  who  ever  woke  up  to  a  crushing  loss  of  property, 
who  ever  passed  through  the  desert  of  the  first  desolating  days  of 
bereavement,  and  did  not  feel  that  he  was  dealing  with  realities  which 
no  pretty  fancies,  or  figures  of  speech,  could  touch  ?  We  have  to  do 
with  the  greatness  of  the  facts  of  the  unseen  eternities,  when  we  talk 
of l  the  joy  of  suffering.' 

And  understand  this  clearly,  then,  that  I  am  not  speaking  of  some 
future  joy,  I  am  not  saying  that  the  suffering  shall  be  taken  away, 
and  that,  by-and-by,  there  shall  be  put  in  its  place  a  joy.  I  am  not 
referring  to  some  compensation  which  there  shall  be  to  some  Christian 
sorrows,  either  in  this  world  or  in  the  world  to  come :  that  method  of 
substitution  is  the  clumsy  way  which  men  adopt  when  they  try  to 
balance  the  unpleasant  by  the  pleasant ;  but  we  are  dealing  with  what 
is  positively  and  strictly  present ;  with  the  capability  which  suffering 
has  within  itself — for  thus  we  are  to  understand  Christ's  promise : 
*  Your  sorrow  shall  be  turned  into  joy.'  The  element  of  the  sorrow 
shall  be  the  material  of  the  joy.  It  is  joy  made  out  of  suffering. 
And  here  is  God's  wonderful  alchemy.  So  that  when  we  hear  S.  Paul 
say,  *  I  am  exceeding  joyful  in  tribulation,'  we  do  not  understand  so 
much  that  he  was  joyful  in  spite  of  tribulation,  or  that  he  had  a  joy 
distinct  and  separate  from  the  tribulation ;  but  it  means  that  the 
substance  of  the  sorrow  was  so  wrought  by  omnipotent  grace,  that  it 
was  converted  into  the  creation  of  the  joy. 

Clouds  of  witnesses  could  rise  up  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact. 

Jacob,  at  Bethel ;  Joseph,  in  his  dungeon,  with  his  '  songs  in  the 
night';  David,  with  his  'joy  cometh  in  the  morning';  Manasseh, 
in  his  captivity;  the  Three,  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  fiery  furnace; 
Habakkuk,  with  his  confidences:  *  Although  the  fig-tree  shall  not 
blossom,  neither  shall  fruit  be  in  the  vines ;  the  labour  of  the  olive 
shall  fail,  and  the  fields  shall  yield  no  meat ;  the  flock  shall  be  cut  off 
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from  the  fold,  and  there  shall  be  no  herd  in  the  stall :  yet  I  will  re 
joice  in  the  Lord,  I  will  joy  in  the  God  of  my  salvation ' ;  S.  Paul, 
glorying  in  his  « thorn  in  the  flesh ' ;  Paul  and  Silas  singing  in  their 
midnight  prison ;  John,  at  Patmos ;  hundreds  of  martyrs  and  con 
fessors,  sleeping  sweetly  in  their  cells,  on  the  eve  of  execution,  calmly 
meeting  the  lions,  exulting  at  the  stake ;  and  many,  like  Luther,  in 
the  Castle  of  Wartburg ;  or  John  Bunyan,  penning  that  renowned 
book  in  Bedford  Gaol ;  or  Rutherford  writing  those  sweet  '  Letters ' 
at  Aberdeen ;  or  Madame  Guy  on,  making  sweet  poesy  in  the  Bastile; 
or  Bishop  Beveridge,  in  the  very  passage  of  death,  saying,  '  If  this  be 
dying,  would  that  we  could  die  for  ever ! '  and  many  whom  I  myself 
have  seen,  far  happier  in  sorrow,  sickness,  and  dark  hours  than  ever 
I  saw  them  in  their  days  of  health  and  merriment :  the  truth  is  in 
disputable,  in  the  experience  of  all  ages,  there  have  been  more  who 
have  joyed  in  the  sevenfold  fire  than  on  the  mount  of  trans 
figuration. 

I  must  again  venture  to  make  this  distinction,  that  '  the  joy  of 
suffering '  comes  most  at  the  time,  the  peace  afterwards.  The  reason 
resolves  itself  into  this  :  in  this  world,  there  is  always  novelty  in  joy : 
it  is  of  the  nature  of  surprise.  *  How  wonderful !  how  very  wonder 
ful  that  I  should  be  so  sustained,  so  visited,  so  comforted,  so  glad 
dened,  at  such  a  time,  and  in  such  a  dispensation  as  this  ! '  And  that 
very  discovery  marvels  the  joy.  It  will  be  subdued  presently ;  and 
then  the  peace,  which  is  always  latent,  but  always  better  than  the 
joy,  the  peace  will  come  by-and-bye. 

But  let  me  examine  some  of  the  constituents  which  go  to  form  the 
joy  of  Christian  suffering. 

The  first  thing  which  suggests  itself  to  the  mind — why  times  of 
suffering  should  be  also  times  of  joy — is  sovereignty.  For  God  loves 
to  show  His  power  and  inscrutability  by  ( crossing  the  hands '  of  our 
expectation,  by  doing  that  which  we  all  thought,  if  not  absolutely 
impossible,  yet  very  improbable.  Hence  may  be  the  solution  of  the 
riddle :  that  pleasant  things  do  not  give  pleasure ;  and  unhappy  times 
are  not  unhappy  but,  strangely,  the  happiest  passages  of  life ;  and  the 
most  unfavourable  conditions  are  more  favourable  than  those  which 
looked  the  sunniest. 

It  is  simply,  '  God  is  not  man,1  and  '  His  ways  are  not  our  ways, 
nor  His  thoughts  as  our  thoughts.'  And  '  He  works  after  the 
counsel  of  His  own  will,  and  none  can  say,  What  doest  Thou  ? ' 

And  the  Sovereign  is  the  Father.  For,  just  as  we  sometimes  have 
treasures,  which  we  reserve  for  our  children,  and  which  we  unlock  and 
open  for  them  only  when  they  are  sick,  or  in  some  particular  trouble, 
so  does  our  Heavenly  Father  act  with  us.  And  in  seasons  of  special 
need  and  sorrow,  He  has  very  pleasant  things  which  we  never  saw  or 
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guessed  in  our  brighter  hours :  thoughts,  promises,  secret  communi 
cations,  tokens  of  love  and  remembrance,  Kept  back  designedly ;  in 
His  wise  and  just  and  loving  economy,  for  this  very  purpose,  for  that 
very  time. 

And  then  when  God  opens  our  minds  to  see  it,  every  suffering  is 
an  argument  of  confidence  and  happiness.  Is  it  not  part  of  the 
promise  ?  See  how  S.  Peter  weaves  it  into  the  blessing :  *  But  the 
God  of  all  grace,  who  hath  called  us  unto  His  eternal  glory  by  Christ 
Jesus,  after  that  ye  have  suffered  a  while,  make  you  perfect,  stablish, 
strengthen,  settle  you.'  It  is  the  landmark  of  the  way,  as  S.  Paul 
pointed  out  to  the  Churches  in  Asia  Minor.  '  We  must  through,1 — 
that  is  the  path, — '  we  must  through  much  tribulation  enter  into  the 
Kingdom  of  God.' 

And  it  is  the  badge  of  fellowship  with  the  whole  family  of  God. 
4  For  the  same  afflictions  are  accomplished  hi  your  brethren  which  are 
in  the  world.'  And  it  is  the  sequence  of  all  the  saints  in  heaven : 
For  these  '  all  came  out  of  great  tribulation.'  And  it  is  the  token  of 
sonship :  *  For  what  son  is  he  whom  the  Father  chasteneth  not  ? ' 
And  it  is  the  likeness  of  Him,  the  Great  Sufferer  of  us  all,  when  we 
humbly,  at  our  immense  distance,  walk  after  Hun,  copy  His  wounds, 
bear  His  marks,  drink  His  cup,  share  His  grave,  are  '  planted  with 
Him  in  the  likeness  of  His  death.' 

Just  put  all  these  thoughts  together,  and  is  not  there  sunshine  enough 
there,  laid  on  the  dark  drops,  to  make  a  rainbow  ?  and  is  not  there 
background  enough  to  reflect  sorrow  into  love,  and  suffering  into  joy  ? 

But  we  have  not  yet  reached  (as  I  conceive)  the  core  of  the  deep 
ness  of  the  joy  which  is  in  Christian  suffering. 

We  are  to  believe  that  while  God  is  everywhere,  and  fills  all  things, 
His  special  presence  is  granted  to  us  at  particular  times,  and  under 
exceptional  circumstances. 

And  when  I  speak  of '  special  presence,'  it  means  two  things.  It 
means  that  God  is  there  with  singular  love  and  favour  to  help  and 
bless  us,  and  it  means,  with  all  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that 
presence  is  then  more  than  at  other  times  felt — a  felt  Presence. 

Now,  that  emphatic  presence  is  exceptionally  promised  to  seasons 
of  difficulty  and  dangerous  distress.  It  sleeps  till  the  storm  comes. 
I  do  not  find  it  ever  coming  hi  our  times  of  ease  and  brightness  ;  but 
always  in  trouble.  *  Fear  not !  I  am  with  thee.'  *  When  thou  passest 
through  the  waters,  I  will  be  with  thee ;  and  through  the  rivers,  they 
shall  not  overflow  thee :  when  thou  walkest  through  the  fire,  thou 
shalt  not  be  burned ;  neither  shall  the  flame  kindle  upon  thee.'  *  It 
is  I  !  be  not  afraid.'  *  Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  Thou  art  with  me ;  Thy  rod 
and  Thy  staff  they  comfort  me.1  J.  VAUGHAN. 
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Mid-Lent  Sunday. 

'"TPHIS  is  Mid-Lent  Sunday,  anciently  Laetare,  or  *  Refreshment 
J.  Sunday.'  The  Introit  this  day  was '  Laetare  Hierusalem '  from 
Isaiah  Ixvi.  and  Psalms  cxxi.,  and  thence  the  name  popularly  given  to 
the  Sunday.  In  some  parts  of  England  it  was  '  Mothering  Sunday ' 
or  *  Braget '  Sunday. 

In  the  Mediaeval  Calendars  it  is  Dominica  de  Panibus,  from  the 
Gospel  of  the  miraculous  feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand  with  loaves, 
which  was  (and  is)  read  on  this  day. 

The  first  lesson  for  evensong  narrates  the  joyful  reunion  of  Joseph 
with  his  kindred  after  long  years  of  separation,  and  harmonises  also 
with  the  general  subject  of  the  services. 

I.  The  story  of  Joseph  (Genesis  xliii.  23).     First  evening  lesson. 
The  various  trials  which  Joseph  underwent. 

First,  he  was  the  object  of  his  father's  great  affection,  because  he 
was  the  son  of  his  old  age.  Philo  notes  that  parents  very  frequently 
regard  with  especial  affection  children  born  to  them  in  old  age,  and 
sons  above  others. 

There  were  four  causes  why  Joseph  was  hated  by  his  brothers. 

First,  because  he  was  more  loved  by  his  father. 

Second,  because  he  had  brought  unto  him  the  report  of  their 
evil  doings. 

Third,  his  dreams,  which  foreshewed  his  being  exalted  above  them. 

Fourth,  his  constantly  wearing  before  their  eyes  the  coat  of  many 
colours  given  by  his  father.  By  this  coat  of  many  colours  was  signi 
fied  that  he  excelled  his  brothers  in  many  virtues. 

II.  Allegorically,  Joseph  is  Christ,  who  being  innocent,  was  de 
livered  up  by  the  Jews,  was  shut  into  the  prison  of  death,  but  among 
the  dead  was  made  free  by  the  power  of  God  the  Father,  and  received 
power  and  authority  over  the  grave,  and  all  who  were  bound  there. 

Consider  now  that  true  Hebrew,  Christ,  who  was  the  revealer,  not 
of  a  dream,  but  of  the  truth,  and  the  vision  of  beauty,  heaven,  who  in 
the  fulness  of  His  divinity,  in  the  richness  of  heavenly  grace,  had 
come  unto  this  prison  of  the  body ;  whom  the  allurements  of  this 
present  world  were  not  able  to  attract :  afterwards  being  seized  by 
the  impure  hand  of  the  synagogue,  by  His  vest,  that  is,  His  body,  put 
off"  His  flesh,  and,  free  from  death,  ascended  into  heaven. 

In  Joseph  humility  precedes  glory.  '  He  who  humbleth  him 
self  shall  be  exalted '  (S.  Matthew  xxiii.  12).  After  clouds  rises  the 
sun,  and  after  the  shadows  comes  light.  S.  J.  EALES. 
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VI.  ILLUSTRATIONS 

Law.  WE  are  the  creatures  of  birth,  of  ancestry,  of  circum- 
GAL.  iv.  ai.  stance ;  we  are  surrounded  by  law,  physical  and  psychical, 
and  the  physical  very  often  dominates  and  rules  the  soul.  As 
the  chemist,  the  navigator,  the  naturalist  attain  their  ends  by  means 
of  law,  which  is  beyond  their  power  to  alter,  which  they  cannot 
change,  but  with  which  they  can  work  in  harmony,  and  by  so  doing 
produce  definite  results,  so  may  we. 

By  the  working  of  the  law  of  the  Spirit  we  may  bring  forth  the 
fruits  of  the  Spirit — very  definite  results — and  in  the  end  become 
partakers  of  the  divine  nature. 

Law  and  THE  Law  is  that  which  lays  down  what  a  man  is  to  do  ; 
Gospel.  tne  gospel  reveals  whence  man  is  to  obtain  it.  ... 

GAL.  iv.  ai.  When  I  place  myself  in  the  hands  of  the  physicians,  one 
branch  of  art  says  where  the  disease  lies,  another,  what  course  to  take 
to  get  quit  of  it.  So  here,  the  law  discovers  our  disease,  the  gospel 
supplies  the  remedy. 

Judaism  and  JUDAISM  was  the  education  of  the  spiritual  child,  Chris- 
Christianity.  tianity  that  of  the  spiritual  man.  You  teach  a  child  by 
GAL.  iv.  21.  njgg .  his  duty  is  obedience.  But  a  man  who  is  governed 
by  maxims  and  rules,  is  a  pedant  or  a  slave  ;  he  will  never  be  able 
to  depart  from  the  letter  of  the  rule,  nor  even  preserve  the  spirit  of 
it.  The  Law  lays  down  rules — '  Do  this,  and  live.'  The  Gospel  lays 
down  principles.  Judaism  said,  '  Forgive  seven  times  '—exactly  so 
much  ;  Christianity  says,  Forgiveness  is  a  boundless  spirit — not  three 
times,  nor  seven.  No  rule  can  be  laid  down  but  an  infinite  one — 
seventy  times  seven. 

The  Bond    Two  classes  of  godly  people :  the  bond  and  the  free  = 
and  the  Free.  slaves  an(j  sons> 
GAL.  iv.  31, 

Characteristic  THEY  know  not  God  as  Father,   but   as   hard  master. 
of  the  Bond.  <  Wherewith  shall  I  come  before  Thee,'  etc. 

Nor  Jesus  Christ  as  Emancipator,  Deliverer   =   '  O 
wretched  man  that  I  am,1  '  If  the  Son  shall  make  you  free.'     Hence 
they  go  in  fear  all  their  life,  subject  to  bondage. 
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Nor  the  Holy  Ghost  as  Comforter,  dwelling  in  His  temple 
witnessing  within.  '  For  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is 
liberty.' 

Hence  they  are  slaves,  and  their  proper  home  is  Mount  Sinai, 
which  gendereth  to  bondage  ;  and  their  religion  is  Judaism,  not 
Christianity. 

Characteristics  LIBERATED,  delivered,  emancipated  from  bondage  and 
of  the  Free.  fear?  they  are  'free  indeed.'  The  truth  has  set  them 

GAL.  w.  3i.  free>  Their  sins  are  forgiven  ;  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a 
witness  thereto.  This  they  know.  Their  condition  =  <  glorious 
liberty  of  sons.1  This  they  have  to  contend  for :  '  Be  not  again 
entangled  in  the  yoke  of  bondage ' ;  '  Stand  fast  in  the  liberty  where 
with  Christ  has  made  us  free ' ;  *  Ye  have  been  called  unto  liberty.' 
They  have  a  filial  spirit :  *  God  hath  not  given  them  the  spirit  of 
fear,  but  of  power  and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind.' 

S.  Paul's  illustration  of  both  parties.  The  tent  of  Abraham  held 
both.  Compare  the  characters  of  Hagarand  Ishmael  with  Sarah  and 
Isaac. 

Hagar  is  a  slave  in  that  household  ;  her  son,  too,  is  such,  and  has 
no  rights ;  whilst  Sarah  is  a  free  woman,  and  her  son  is  a  child 
having  family  rights. 

This  quarrel  in  Abraham's  tent  is  an  Old  Testament  picture  of  a 
New  Testament  thing : 

(i.)  Hagar = covenant  of  Sinai = the  bondage  state. 

(ii.)  Sarah=new  covenant  =  state  of  liberty. 

(iii.)  Ishmael,  birth  being  natural  (nature),  is  no  heir  to  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

(iv.)  Isaac,  birth  being  supernatural  (and  of  promise),  is  a  rightful 
heir,  and  teaches  the  necessity  of  a  new  birth. 
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Scriptures  Proper  to  the  Day. 
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The  Royal  Road  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

Ifthou  wilt  be  perfect,  .  .  .  follow  Me.     S.  MATTHEW  xix.  21. 

GAIN,  and  not  I  hope  without  such  fitting 
emotion  and  reverence  as  belong  to  so  great  a 
mystery,  again  the  Christian  Church  calls  us  to 
stand  face  to  face  with  the  Passion  of  our  most 
holy  Redeemer.  If  the  world,  if  this  planet  were 
in  such  a  condition  that  nothing  could  put  it 
right  except  the  death  of  God,  and  that,  remember, 
is  the  contention  of  Christianity,  and  that  is 
the  record  of  Christian  history ;  if  nothing  can  put  us  right  except 
the  death  of  God,  then  we  cannot  doubt  that  an  event  so  marvellous, 
so  overwhelming,  so  unexpected,  should  carry  with  it  teachings 
and  consequences  which  are  strictly  inconceivable.  The  death  of 
our  Redeemer  has  carried  with  it,  as  we  know  from  history,  social 
consequences  of  the  largest  kind.  Society  in  consequence  of  that 
obscure  and  scarcely  noticed  Cross  was  rooted  up,  broken  to  pieces, 
and  then  remade.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  as  every  age  has 
its  own  characteristic  enthusiasms,  so  our  age  in  the  midst  of  its 
feverish  activities  is  constantly  set  upon  social  questions  and  en 
gaged  as  well  as  may  be  in  striving  to  solve  what  are  called  social 
problems. 

Once  on  a  time  the  Church  and  Christianity  were  found   fault 
with  because,    so    it    was  argued  —  and  it    was  argued,  not  al 
together  without  reason — because  they  had   allowed  themselves  an 
extreme  other-worldliness.     That  time  seems  to  be  passing  away. 
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The  energy,  the  enthusiasm,  the  earnestness  of  the  strongest  speakers, 
and  the  hardest  workers  in  the  Church  seem  to  be  given  to  questions  of 
labour  and  capital,  of  the  rates  of  wages,  of  the  making  of  houses  for 
people,  or  better  ventilation,  or  fresher  water,  or  supplies  of  gas,  and 
of  the  general  elevation  of  classes,  by  all  sorts  of  social  efforts,  some 
wise  and  some  perhaps  unwise.  But,  anyhow,  the  social  enthusiasm 
is  out,  and  there  is  no  danger  now  of  other-worldliness.  The  only 
danger  seems  to  be  that  the  Christian  and  the  Church  may  sometimes 
forget  that  there  are  claims  for  the  creatures  beyond  this  life  and 
for  the  life  beyond  the  grave. 

There  is  no  doubt  a  danger  in  the  great  social  enthusiasm  of 
our  time.  A  blessed  and  good  and  earnest  effort  there  also  is 
in  consequence.  But  what  I  would  say  to  you  is  this :  in  order  to 
diminish  the  danger,  in  order  to  enhance  the  blessing,  you  must  re 
member  that  there  is  a  time  for  everything,  and  everything  in  its 
time.  You  must  remember  that  in  this  sacred  season  at  least  we  are 
not  saved  or  lost  in  classes.  Classes  are  made  up  of  souls  and  the 
Church  must  recollect,  and  the  Church  must  urge  upon  you  to  recollect, 
that  if  social  movement  is  to  be  good,  if  the  danger  is  to  be 
diminished,  and  the  blessing  to  be  increased,  it  can  only  be  done  when 
in  solemn  times  like  this,  we  remember  that  each  one  of  us  alone 
stands  face  to  face  with  God,  that  for  each  one  of  us  our  blessed 
Master  died  ;  that  the  blessings  and  the  power  of  the  noble 
enthusiasms  and  the  wonderful  meritorious  redemption  of  the  Cross 
of  the  Redeemer  is  not  mercy  for  classes  or  for  masses  or  for  multi 
tudes,  but  that  unless  we  are  walking  in  shadows,  unless  we  are  making 
the  greatest  of  mistakes,  that  tremendous  work  of  the  Redeemer  must 
be  applied  to  us  soul  by  soul. 

Therefore  I  ask  you  to  gaze  face  to  face  on  spiritual  truths, 
and  not  as  if  you  and  you  only  were  face  to  face  with  God.  I 
invite  you  to  contemplate  the  path  of  perfection  of  the  holy  Passion, 
the  way  of  the  soul  in  the  light  of  the  Cross  of  Christ,  or,  as  S. 
Thomas  a  Kempis  would  put  it,  the  royal  road  of  the  Holy  Cross. 
For  whatever  may  be  done  in  society  and  whatever  part  you  may 
take  in  social  movements,  I  still  hold,  that  the  great  thing  of 
all  things  for  the  Church  of  the  Master  is  to  save  your  soul.  I 
still  hold  that  if  your  social  enthusiasm  is  to  be  wisely  directed  and 
rightly  carried  on,  it  will  only  be  because  you  are  sincere  and  perfect 
servants  of  the  Cross  of  Christ. 

And  now  we  are  out  upon  the  open  sea,  and  now  we  have  left  the 
rocks  and  quitted  the  coast-land.  And  now  the  wind  of  eternity  is 
in  our  sails,  and  now  above  us  is  the  cloud  or  the  sunshine  by  day, 
and  now  before  us  the  immeasurable  distance  of  the  possibility  of 
goodness  for  the  creature  by  the  power  of  the  Redeemer.  And  now 
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in  the  increase  of  the  gloaming  there  certainly  is  the  rising  of  the 
stars.  Have  we  any  guidance  ?  that  is  my  question  to-day.  Have 
we  any  guidance  for  the  soul  ?  I  submit  that  we  have.  The  Cross 
of  Christ,  whatever  else  it  does,  says  that  the  aim  before  us  is  the 
perfect  life,  and  that  the  way  to  attain  towards  it  is  the  following 
of  the  Cross  of  Christ. 

*  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  follow  Me.'  The  perfect  life  !  The 
moment  I  utter  those  words,  I  am  immediately  aware  of  your 
rising  question.  Is  not  that,  you  say,  ideal;  is  not  that  impos 
sible  ?  Ideal  it  certainly  is ;  impossible,  remember,  it  certainly 
is  not.  To  follow  an  ideal  is  to  have  steadily  before  you  that 
which  some  day  although  not  at  this  moment  may  be  attained. 
To  follow  an  ideal,  to  realise  that  entirely  and  at  this  moment  it 
may  not  be  reached,  to  follow  it,  to  watch  it,  to  guard  it,  to  love  it 
— that  is  the  secret  of  a  noble  life. 

And  here  is  the  ideal,  perfection,  the  perfect  life ;  and  here  is  the 
broad  method,  the  broad  method  is  the  Cross:  'If  thou  wilt  be 
perfect,  follow  Me.'  Now  let  us  remember  there  is  our  Lord's 
direct  injunction, '  Be  ye  perfect  as  your  Father  in  heaven.'  And 
here  let  me  explain,  there  are  details  and  there  are  broad  views.  And 
you  ask  me  at  once,  What  is  it,  then,  you  mean  by  perfection  ?  Can 
I  really  aim  at  perfection  ?  and  can  I  find  a  method  in  the  Cross  ? 
Holy  men  have  said  that  the  way  of  perfection,  is  doing  that 
duty  of  every  day  just  as  every  day  comes  round.  There  is  no  short 
path  to  perfection,  but  there  is  a  sure  one.  '  Be  ye  perfect,  as 
your  Father  in  heaven.'  Up  there  in  His  glory  He  is  perfect 
because  He  is  complete,  sound,  thorough  in  His  nature,  in  His 
work.  And  you  and  I  following  that  great  model,  and  remembering 
the  meaning  of  that  definition,  must  never  forget  that,  although  you 
may  say,  Are  there  not  many  meanings  and  many  degrees  of  that 
perfection  ?  And  the  answer  is,  There  are  many  meanings  and 
many  degrees,  and  therefore  there  is  a  meaning  and  a  degree  for  you. 
Therefore,  out  of  it  all  comes  the  great  thought,  that  perfection  needs 
not  the  hero — that  is  given  to  few  of  us — not  the  ideal  heroism  of  the 
hero  or  the  unbounded  self-denial  of  the  saint,  but  that  perfection  is 
completeness  of  character,  soundness  and  thoroughness,  the  fighting 
against  flaws,  the  conquering  of  shams,  the  refusing  of  what  is  hollow, 
and  the  using  of  what  is  true.  And  the  perfect  life  of  each  of  us  is 
the  life  of  a  sound  and  solemn  and  true  and  thorough  character  just 
where  God  has  placed  us,  just  where  God  has  willed  us.  That 
perfection  is  ideal,  but  it  is  not  impossible,  and  the  way  to  that  per 
fection  is  the  following  of  the  Cross  of  Christ. 

One  step  more.  We  know  that  our  blessed  Master  spoke  many 
things  hard  to  understand.  We  know  that  when  we  read  the  New 
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Testament  that  there  are  many  of  His  sayings  that  are  difficult  to  apply 
to  modern  life.  We  know  that  early  Christians  reading  those  say 
ings  broke  with  society.  We  know  that  later  Christianity  has  taken 
up  society  and  made  it  its  own.  We  know  that  early  Christians 
resisted  and  stood  apart  from  trade  and  art  and  science  and  politics, 
and  we  know  that  modern  Christianity  has  embraced  them  all,  and 
has  declared  that  '  the  Christian  Church  has  a  charm  to  take  out  of 
them  the  sting  of  them  all.'  We  know  that  we  can  trust  our  Master 
to  have  taught  His  Church  how  to  give  large  interpretations  to  His 
words.  We  know  that  we  make  nonsense  of  His  sayings  unless  we 
believe  that  part  were  limited  by  the  occasion  and  part  were  for  ever. 
We  know  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  text  the  young  man  had  to 
sell  his  goods  and  give  to  the  poor.  That  was  limited  to  a  special 
character.  If  we  all  did  that,  society,  at  any  rate  for  the  moment, 
would  be  in  confusion,  and  poverty,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  would 
be  increased.  There  are  things  that  are  limited  to  the  occasion. 
We  know  that  our  Lord  died  upon  the  Cross  and  we  are  to  imitate 
His  example,  but  if  we  were  nailed  up  to  wooden  crosses  we  should 
be  fanatics  and  we  should  be  suicides.  We  know  there  are  things  of 
Christ's  teaching  limited  to  the  occasion  and  there  are  things  for  ever. 
And  we  know  that  if  we  examine  His  words  very  much,  we  argue 
about  their  severity  and  their  difficulty  ;  they  are  interpreted  by 
His  actions.  Now  draw  your  distinctions,  use  your  common  sense,  ask 
for  the  guiding  of  the  Church,  say  what  belongs  to  occasion,  and  say 
what  is  for  ever.  And  then  I  say  there  will  come  home  to  your  soul : 
putting  out  the  immediate  occasion  of  Judaic  opportunity,  and  the 
struggle  of  the  young  society  of  Christendom,  just  beginning, 
principles  which  remain  for  ever.  For  ever — that  is  the  point.  It  is 
right  to  aim  at  the  perfect  life.  For  ever,  it  is  right  to  remember  that 
the  high  aim  is  a  Kind  of  achievement  in  eternity.  For  ever,  it  is 
right  to  know  that  hatred  of  sham,  the  annihilation  of  hollowness,  and 
the  aim  and  struggle  for  truth,  and  soundness  and  thoroughness  of 
character  is  the  aim  of  aims.  And  for  ever  it  is  right  to  remember 
broadly  that  the  path  of  that  perfection,  completeness,  which  is 
open  to  all,  that  the  path  of  that  perfection  is  to  follow  the  Cross 
of  Christ. 

Life  is  that,  but  life  is  a  great  opportunity.  So  mould  your 
character  for  the  glory  of  God  and  for  the  sake  of  your  fellows  on 
the  lines  of  a  great  example,  to  abominate  pretences,  to  struggle  to 
annihilate  selfishness,  pretentiousness,  hollowness,  and  to  detest  all 
sham,  to  make  your  character  pure,  that  is  a  noble  ambition,  that  is 
an  aim  which  lies  before  you.  Ah,  make  it  yours.  It  is  held  out  to 
you  by  Jesus,  and  the  way  towards  it  is  to  follow  the  principles  of  the 
Passions.  Climb  one  of  the  Italian  hills  and  look  out  before  you  and 
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your  eye  is  riveted  by  a  long  stretch  of  plain  and  a  long  stretch  of 
shining  sea,  but  uplift  it  and  you  see  the  cross  on  the  great  basilica 
that  marks  the  place  where  still  is  standing  Rome.  Travel  up  through 
London,  listen  through  the  noise,  raise  your  eye  above  the  smoke, 
and  there  on  Ludgate  hill  you  see  shining  in  the  sunlight  the  cross 
of  S.  Paul.  Lift  up  your  eyes  for  any  life,  try  to  penetrate  the 
smoke,  do  your  duty,  work  your  work,  but  look  beyond  the 
immediate  moment,  and  then,  Stat  crux  dum  evolvitur  orbis.  You 
find  in  all  common  things  you  are  invited  to  soundness,  to  thorough 
ness,  to  perfection.  You  are  guided  in  it  by  the  sufferings  of  your 
Redeemer.  '  If  thou  only  wilt  be  perfect,  follow  Me.' 

CANON  KNOX  LITTLE. 


II.  OUTLINES  ON  THE  EPISTLE 

The  Efficacy  of  the  Blood  of  Christ 

How  much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who  through  the  eternal  Spirit  offered 
Himself  without  spot  to  God,  purge  your  conscience  from  dead  works  to  serve  the 
living  God  ?  HEBREWS  ix.  14. 


OME  part  of  the  difficulty  which  has  been  found 
in  the  interpretation  of  this  momentous  verse  has 
arisen,  I  think,  from  misapprehending  the  exact 
force  of  the  word  *  offered '  as  here  employed.  It 
has  been  taken  for  granted  that  the  offering 
spoken  of  is  the  death  of  Christ ;  I  mean,  that 
Christ  is  said  to  have  offered  Himself  to  God 
at  the  moment  when  He  died  for  us  upon  the 
Cross.  But  in  reality  the  whole  context  points  another  way.  It  is 
not  the  moment  of  His  death,  but  it  is  the  subsequent  presentation 
of  Himself  to  God  in  heaven  as  having  died  and  risen  and  ascended, 
which  is  here  spoken  of.  It  is  this  in  the  antitype  which  corresponds 
to  the  entrance  of  the  high  priest  into  the  most  holy  place ;  not  to 
the  slaughter  of  the  victim,  but  to  the  subsequent  carrying  of  the 
blood  into  the  place  of  the  mercy-seat.  It  is  not  the  moment,  or  the 
act,  of  Christ's  sacrifice,  which  is  spoken  of;  but  His  entrance,  after 
death,  after  resurrection,  after  ascension,  upon  the  everlasting  work 
of  His  priesthood. 

And  thus  we  shall  arrive  at  a  simple  understanding  of  the  words 

'  through  the  eternal  Spirit.'   I  should  interpret  this  simply  of  the  Holy 

Spirit.     And  a  very  brief  reference  to  two  passages  of  the  Epistle  to 

the  Romans  will  clear  the  sense  in  a  moment.     In  one  of  these,  we 
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read  that  Christ  was  declared  to  be, « was  defined  as,  the  Son  of  God 
with '  (in  the  exercise  of)  « power  according  to  the  Spirit  of  holiness  by 
resurrection  from  the  dead.'  The  resurrection  of  Christ  proved  Him 
to  be  the  Son  of  God;  and  that  resurrection  itself  was  accomplished  by 
the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  According  to  a  further  statement 
in  the  other  passage  to  which  I  refer :  '  if  the  Spirit  of  Him  that  raised 
Jesus  from  the  dead  dwells  in  you,  He  who  raised  Christ  from  the 
dead  will  at  the  last  day  give  life  to  your  mortal  bodies  also'  (that  is, 
as  well  as  to  those  immortal  souls  which  are  already  in  this  life  quick 
ened)  '  by  His  Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  you.'  The  Holy  Spirit,  who  is 
there  expressly  said  to  be  the  agent  of  the  future  resurrection  of  all 
Christians,  and  who  hi  the  former  passage  is  spoken  of  as  the  agent 
of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  is  here,  in  the  words  now  before  us, 
described  as  the  instrument  of  that  presentation  of  Christ  Himself  to 
God  which  follows  upon  His  resurrection. 

Again,  '  the  blood  of  Christ  shall  purify'  our  conscience  from  dead 
works.'  Dead  works  are  the  opposite  of  living  works.  They  are  the 
works  which  have  no  divine  life  in  them.  They  are  the  acts  of  one 
who,  having  separated  himself  from  God,  either  wholly  or  in  the  par 
ticular  instance,  cannot  please  Him,  and  whose  best  works,  while  he 
is  so,  have  the  nature  of  sin.  And  these  dead  works  are  represented 
as  lying  upon  the  conscience,  dragging  it  down  and  defiling  it,  so 
that  there  is  no  freedom  in  the  life  within,  no  conscious  and  peaceful 
intercourse  between  the  soul  and  God,  no  strength  for  service  because 
no  release  from  guilt.  For  such  a  state  the  remedy  here  mentioned 
is  the  only  medicine.  The  blood  of  Christ  shall  purify  our  conscience 
from  dead  works  to  serve,  and  the  expression  indicates  the  nature  of 
that  service  ;  sacrificial,  not  servile;  the  service  of  a  priest,  dedicating 
his  life,  and  every  act  of  that  life,  to  Him  whose  he  is,  '  to  serve  a 
living  God.'  Believe  that  Christ  died  for  thee ;  believe  that  by  that 
death  He  put  away  sin,  even  thy  sin ;  and  in  the  strength  of  that 
faith  dismiss  the  irrevocable  past,  and  turn  to  the  available  future ; 
by  one  act,  or  by  repeated  acts,  of  self-dedication  to  God,  take  up  the 
priestly  office,  whosoever  thou  art,  however  humble,  however  sinful,  and 
exercise  that  office  in  the  discharge,  as  unto  God,  of  all  the  various 
functions  of  thy  common  calling.  '  To  whom  coming,'  even  to  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  '  ye  also '  (addressing  all  Christians)  '  are  built  up 
a  spiritual  house,  an  holy  priesthood,  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices, 
acceptable  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ.' 

II.  And  for  this  cause,  because  He  has  thus  died  for  us,  and  because 
His  death  is  of  such  everlasting  efficacy,  He  is  the  Mediator  of  a  new 
dispensation,  that,  death  having  taken  place,  unto  redemption,  for 
removal  by  a  ransom,  of  the  transgressions  that  related  to  the  first 
dispensation,  they  that  have  been  called,  they  to  whom  the  call  and 
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invitation  of  the  gospel  has  come,  may  receive  the  promise  of  an 
eternal  inheritance. 

1.  '  An  high  priest  of  good  things  to  come.'     Such  is  Christ's  office 
as  here  set  before  us.     What  use  are  we  making  of  Christ's  priesthood  ? 
It  is  the  office  of  a  priest,  not  only  to  make  one  atonement,  but  to  be 
always  at  hand  for  the  work  of  intercession.     Whenever  any  one  of 
us  has  sinned  against  God,  even  in  word  or  in  thought  only,  we  have 
need  of  the  help  of  our  Intercessor.     We  need  that  He  who  entered 
into  the  most  holy  place,  as  it  were,  with  His  own  blood,  should,  by 
a  fresh  application  of  that  blood  to  our  special  need,  remove,  over 
again,  the  sense  of  guilt  and  enable  us  to  set  out  yet  again  in  the  way 
of  our  Christian  duty. 

2.  Having  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us.     We  have  heard 
what  redemption  is  :  Oh,  are  we  yet,  all  of  us,  in  the  effectual  sense  re 
deemed  ?     Are  we  all  set  free  from  sin  ?     Have  we  all  remained  from 
childhood  in  that  liberty  wherewith  Christ  has  made  us  free  ? 

3.  Rise  to  the  height  of  your  Christian  standing,  as  persons  pos 
sessing,  while  your  day  of  grace  lasts,  everything  that  can  be  required 
to  make  you  safe,  to  make  you  happy,  to  make  you  holy. 

DEAN  VAUGHAN. 


The  Redemption  wrought  by  Jesus  Christ 

•nonv.  L  CT  •> 

But  Christ  being  come  an  High  Priest  of  good  things  to  come,  by  a  greater  and  more 
perfect  tabernacle,  not  made  with  hands,  that  is  to  say,  not  of  this  building ;  neither 
by  the  blood  of  goats  and  calves,  but  by  His  own  blood  He  entered  in  once  into  the  holy 
place,  having  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us.  HEBREWS  ix.  11-15. 

THE  Apostle  divides  the  subject  into  two  parts,  and  we  will  en 
deavour  to  follow  in  his  footsteps. 

First,  he  gives  us  the  correct  idea  of  what  that  redemption  was 
which  was  purchased  for  us  by  our  Saviour;  and,  secondly,  he 
defends  it. 

I.  Let  us  observe  in  what  this  Apostle  makes  the  redemption  by  our 
blessed  Lord  to  consist.  We  have  an  explanation  in  the  opening 
words  of  our  text,  which  serves  to  give  us  a  right  idea  of  the  redemp 
tion  wrought  by  Jesus  Christ,  besides  saving  us  from  a  multitude  of 
false  notions  on  the  subject. 

'  But  Christ  being  come  an  High  Priest  of  good  things  to  come/ 
....  has,  he  goes  on  to  say,  *  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us.' 
The  Apostle  here  describes  the  accomplishment  of  our  redemption  as 
something  done  by  Christ  in  the  character  of  a  high  priest,  and  in  so 
doing  corrects  the  impression  so  common  in  these  days,  that  the  re- 
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demption  wrought  by  Jesus  Christ  was  to  be  a  salvation  from  sins 
and  errors  by  means  of  a  clear  revelation  of  the  will  of  God  and  of  our 
destiny.  It  would  in  that  case  belong  to  the  prophetic  office  of  our 
Lord.  Let  us  first  of  all  hold  fast  this  idea,  that  the  redemption 
accomplished  by  our  Saviour  consists  in  something  more  than 
doctrine. 

But  the  Apostle  thoughtfully  adds, '  an  High  Priest  of  good  things 
to  come.'  This  expression  refers  us  to  the  first  verse  of  the  chapter 
from  which  our  text  is  drawn,  and  is  in  contradistinction  to  the  «  or 
dinances  of  divine  worship  under  the  first  covenant/  His^eaning 
is  this :  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  under  the  old  covenant  Fad 
indeed  its  own  rights,  privileges,  and  benefits,  such  as  an  earthly 
sanctuary,  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  the  cherubim,  the  table  with  the 
shewbread,  and  so  on ;  but  what  are  these  compared  with  the  bless 
ings  of  that  sanctuary  over  which  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  high  priest  ? 
There  are  no  earthly,  transitory,  visible  gifts  and  blessings,  but  ever 
lasting  joys,  joys  as  yet  in  the  future,  and  hidden  from  our  eyes  here 
below.  The  gifts,  privileges,  and  blessings  gained  for  us  by  that  re 
demption  will  be  made  known  to  us  only  in  eternity. 

No  high  priest  and  no  amount  of  religious  ceremonies  had  hitherto 
been  able  to  achieve  the  redemption.  f  They  could  not  make  him 
that  did  the  service  perfect  as  pertaining  to  the  conscience'  .  .  . 
because  .  .  .  '  the  way  into  the  holiest  was  not  yet  made  manifest 
while  as  the  first  tabernacle  was  yet  standing.'  Therefore  the  one 
great  sacrifice  is  in  one  sense  an  offering  once  made,  never  to  be 
repeated,  and,  in  another,  an  eternal  sacrifice.  ( Christ  entered  in 
once  into  the  holy  place,  having  obtained  eJernaLredemgtip^  for  us.' 
Do  we  not  all  feel  how  needful  such  a  redemption  is  for  us,  who  are 
continually  stumbling  and  falling  ?  Now,  no  matter  how  often  man 
falls,  he  may  in  faith  repair  again  and  again  to  the  throne  of  grace, 
from  whence  that  redeeming  strength  never  ceases  to  flow.  Remem 
ber  this  is  no  encouragement  to  carnal  presumption  or  moral  indol 
ence.  Quite  the  contrary ;  where  these  are  to  be  found,  the  capacity 
for  faith  will  be  proportionately  withdrawn,  and  with  it  the  desire  for 
the  benefits  of  Christ's  propitiation,  till  at  length  the  heart  will 
become  completely  incapaole  of  seeing  its  own  need,  and  the  whole 
system  of  eternal  redemption  be  to  it  as  nothing.  It  is  only  in  a 
truly  fervent  heart  that  a  faithful  seeking  for  salvation  can  be 
found. 

II.  Now,  the  foregoing  may  have  succeeded  in  making  clear  to  you  the 
idea  set  forth  by  the  Apostle  in  our  text,  of  the  redemption  of  the 
world  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  But  this  very  idea,  that  it  consists 
mainly  and  entirely  in  the  propitiation  for  sin,  through  the  death  and 
blood-shedding  of  Christ,  is  an  offence  and  a  stumbling-block  to  the 
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natural  mind  of  man ;  and  it  is  to  obviate  this  that  the  Apostle  stands 
ready  to  defend  and  justify  the  explanation  that  he  gives  of  it  against 
the  misconception  of  the  carnal  mind  and  understanding.  First  of  all 
we  must  carefully  observe  the  immense  value  of  the  price  and  sacri 
fice  offered  by  our  Saviour  to  His  Heavenly  Father  for  our  redemp 
tion,  and  compare  it  with  that  of  the  earthly  sacrifices  which  were  all 
that  were  offered  under  the  old  covenant,  and  in  which  we  are  still 
but  too  apt  to  place  great  confidence.  *  For  if  the  blood  of  bulls 
and  of  goats,  and  the  ashes  of  an  heifer  sprinkling  the  unclean,  sancti- 
>  fieth  to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh :  how  much  more  shall  the  blood  of 
i  Christ,  who  through  the  eternal  Spirit  offered  Himself  without  spot  to 
God,  purge  your  conscience  from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living 
God?' 

The  Apostle  draws  our  attention  to  the  fulness  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  when  he  uses  the  words  we  have  just  read.  '  Who  through  the 
eternal  (or  Holy)  Spirit  offered  Himself  without  spot  to  God ' ;  and  his 
meaning  is  this :  the  external  death  and  blood-shedding  are  not  the 
only  things  in  His  sacrifice.  We  are  to  observe,  if  we  wish  to  place 
the  just  value  upon  it,  the  perfect  purity,  innocence,  and  stainless 
character  of  the  person  who  offered  Himself  of  His  own  free  will,  and 
out  of  His  own  perfect  love,  and  obedience  to  God  by  His  holy  and 
eternal  Spirit.  In  other  words,  the  essential  aspect  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  in  which  its  real  value  comes  out  so  remarkably,  when  we  con 
sider  the  subject  with  due  earnestness,  is  the  purity,  holiness,  and 
perfection  of  the  will  of  the  Saviour,  which  led  Him  to  undertake  and 
carry  out  that  great  sacrifice  to  the  very  last,  till  He  cried  out,  '  It  is 
finished.1 

III.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  price  paid  by  Christ  for  the  redemp 
tion  of  sins  can  only  avail  the  individual  sinner  under  one  condition, 
namely,  that  he  appropriates  that  forgiveness  to  himself  by  his  own 
free  will.  It  is  this  very  thing  that  holy  Scripture  asserts  ;  we  must, 
through  faith  in  the  merits  of  Christ,  accept  the  forgiveness  of  our 
sins.  To  those  who  believe  not,  so  long  as  they  persist  in  that  un 
belief,  the  redemption  by  the  death  (and  blood-shedding)  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  as  if  it  had  never  happened. 

For  him  who  desires  to  be  blessed  hereafter,  the  wisest  and  best 
thing  to  do  is  to,  seek  earnestly  for  redemption  and  salvation  through 
the  jprecious  death  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  to  examine  himself  before 
the  most  strict  tribunal  of  his  own  understanding  as  to  whether  he  is 
BO  seeking.  ^^^it^.  R.  ROTHE. 

"  \tjLi4L     *  : '     '  '  '  '     •'•  •    : 
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III.    OUTLINES  ON  THE  GOSPEL 

The  Disinterestedness  of  Christ. 

I  geek  not  Mine  own  glory.     S.  JOHN  viii.  50. 

HE  word  glory  is  one  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in 
Scripture.  To  many  of  us  it  is  a  vague  and  inex 
pressive  sound.  'The  glory  of  God  .  .  .  mine 
own  glory  .  .  .  manifested  forth  His  glory  .  .  . 
do  all  to  the  glory  of  God  .  .  .'  these  expressions 
convey  perhaps  to  few  minds  a  very  definite  and 
explicit  meaning.  And  yet  it  is  a  very  impor 
tant  expression,  the  glory  of  God.  Let  us  try  to 
understand  it. 

We  read  often  in  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  of '  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  appearing  .  .  .  appearing  in  the  cloud  .  .  .  rest 
ing  upon  the  tabernacle  .  .  .  filling  the  house  of  the  Lord.'  In  those 
days  it  was  a  visible  sign ;  a  bright  light  indicating  to  the  senses  the 
more  immediate  and  intended  presence  of  God  Himself.  But,  when 
the  day  of  type  and  emblem  was  gone  by ;  when  many  ages  of  a  more 
elementary  teaching  had  prepared  men's  minds,  as  doubtless  they  were 
designed  to  do,  for  conceptions  of  truth  less  carnal  and  more  spiritual ; 
then  the  glory  of  the  Lord  ceased  to  denote  a  bright  light  from  heaven 
indicating  where  God  was,  and  began  to  signify  rather  the  manifesta 
tion  of  God's  attributes,  whether  of  power,  truth,  or  love,  the  revela 
tion  of  Himself  as  He  is,  the  showing  forth,  by  act  or  word,  before 
the  minds  and  souls  of  men,  of  His  divine  character  in  some  one  or 
more  of  its  real  and  distinctive  features. 

I.  Christ  sought  not  His  own  glory.  His  discourses  showed  it ; 
showed  it  in  His  language  towards  self-accusing  sinners ;  showed  it  also 
in  His  language  towards  the  self-satisfied  and  the  harsh-hearted. 

And  did  not  His  life  show  it  too  ?  There  were  moments  even  in 
that  life  of  humiliation  at  which  He  might  have  converted  it  into  one 
of  immediate  exaltation.  If  in  the  first  and  most  prolonged  tempta 
tion  He  was  shown  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  offered  the  pos 
session  of  them  on  the  condition  of  doing  homage  for  them  to  the 
tempter,  so,  at  a  later  time,  we  read  of  His  perceiving  a  design  in  the 
people  to  come  and  take  Him  by  force  to  make  Him  a  king,  which  He 
frustrated  by  a  resolute  retirememt  into  a  position  of  solitude  and 
seclusion.  If  He  would  only  have  listened  to  the  advice  of  His  disciples, 
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if  He  would  only  have  stood  aside  and  suffered  them  and  the  multitude 
to  carry  out  their  own  prepossessions  and  wishes  concerning  Him,  He 
might  have  known  what  it  was  to  be  the  idol  of  His  nation,  and  to 
appear  to  have  reached  as  by  a  short  road  that  sovereignty  which  was 
otherwise  to  be  attained  only  through  the  deep  waters  of  suffering  and 
by  the  rugged  road  of  self-denial  and  self-sacrifice.  But  He  sought 
not  His  own  glory.  He  came  to  manifest  God.  He  came  to  bear 
witness  to  the  truth  ;  to  the  realities  of  the  world  of  substance  against 
the  appearances  of  the  world  of  shadow.  And  therefore  He  looked 
only  at  the  work  which  had  been  given  Him  by  His  Father,  at  the 
lessons  which  He  was  to  teach  by  first  obeying  them,  at  the  cup  which 
He  was  to  sweeten  for  others  by  drinking  it  Himself  in  its  bitterness, 
of  the  joy  set  before  Him,  not  in  the  time  that  was,  but  in  the  eternity 
that  was  to  follow. 

And  this  was  His  reward  :  that,  not  seeking  His  own  glory,  another 
sought  it  for  Him.  *  I  seek  not  Mine  own  glory ;  there  is  one  that 
seeketh,  and  judgeth.'  There  is  one  that  seeketh  to  manifest  Me  to 
the  world,  even  as  I  to  manifest  Him,  and  who  exercises  in  My  behalf 
that  judgment  which  I  refuse  to  exercise  for  Myself.  According  to 
the  testimony  borne  in  two  other  passages  of  this  gospel :  *  I  have 
glorified  Thee  on  the  earth ;  I  have  finished  the  work  which  Thou 
gavest  Me  to  do ;  and  now,  O  Father,  glorify  Thou  Me  with  Thine 
own  self,  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  Thee  before  the  world  was ': 
and  again, '  If  any  man  hear  My  words,  and  believe  not,  I  judge  him 
not :  for  I  came  not  to  judge  the  world,  but  to  save  the  world  :  He 
that  rejecteth  Me,  and  believeth  not  My  words,  hath  one  that  judgeth 
him:  the  word  that  I  have  spoken,  the  same  shall  judge  him  at  the 
last  day.' 

II.  *  I  seek  not  Mine  own  glory.1  If  Christ  laid  down  for  Himself  this 
rule,  have  we  not  tenfold  cause  to  do  so  ?  to  say,  each  one  for  himself, 
My  aim  in  life  is  not  to  show  how  great  I  am,  or  how  wise,  or  how  good ; 
how  many  talents  have  been  committed  to  me,  or  how  faithful  I  am  in 
the  improvement  of  them :  no,  none  of  these  things :  my  aim  is,  to 
seek  the  glory  of  Him  who  placed  me  where  I  am,  who  intrusted  to 
me  certain  gifts,  great  or  small,  few  or  many,  and  whom,  to  a  certain 
extent,  less  or  greater,  I  can  either,  by  His  help,  make  better  known 
and  more  loved  upon  earth,  or  else,  by  my  fault  and  sin,  help  to  hide 
and  obscure  from  the  sight  and  recollection  of  His  creatures. 

It  is  a  great  and  glorious  ambition  to  which  the  gospel  calls  us. 
To  love  God  first,  and  then  to  live  for  God ;  to  have  God  within  us 
first,  through  Christ,  by  the  Spirit,  and  then  to  let  the  light  within 
shine  out  through  the  various  openings  which  connect  the  life  within 
with  the  life  without ;  this  is  that  to  which  we  are  called ;  this  is  that 
which  is  offered  to  us ;  and  we  know  not,  any  one  of  us,  before  the  experi- 
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ment,  how  very  near  this  glorious  attainment  is  to  us,  and  by  what  a 
very  simple  process,  that  of  merely  believing,  merely  grasping,  what 
we  all  hold  loosely  as  a  truth,  that  attainment  is  to  be  made  our  own. 
Let  us  try,  every  one  of  us,  for  we  cannot  give  it  to  one  another, 
whether  this  habitual  desire  for  God's  glory  may  not  powerfully,  and 
even  speedily,  become  in  some  degree  really  ours. 

DEAN  VAUGHAN. 


IV.  OUTLINES  ON  THE  LESSONS 

Reverence. 

Put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet,  for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy 
ground.     EXODUS  iii.  5. 

HE  text  is  a  call  to  reverence.  I  need  hardly  say 
how  much  that  duty  is  dwelt  upon  in  Scripture, 
both  in  the  way  of  precept  and  of  example. 

We  must  all  have  been  struck  with  the  feeling 
expressed  towards  God  in  the  Old  Testament. 
What  a  profound  awe  !  what  a  prostrate  yet  loving 
adoration  !  what  an  admiring  sense  of  His  good 
ness  !  what  a  longing,  what  a  hungering  and  thirst 
ing,  after  the  knowledge,  after  the  sight,  of  Him  ! 

What  is  reverence  ?  What  are  its  ingredients,  its  component  parts  ? 
What  hinders  and  what  helps  it  in  us  ?  And  what  are  some  of  its 
blessings  ? 

I.  I  need  not  say — for  all  agree  in  it — that  Gospel  reverence  must 
be  a  thing  of  the  heart.     It  seems  to  be  compounded  of  two  things : 
the  knowledge  of  God,  and  the  knowledge  of  ourselves.     It  is  the 
contact  between  the  sinful  and  the  sinless.     It  is  the  access  of  a  con 
scious  transgressor  to  One  who  is  altogether  holy.     It  is  the  mind  of 
a  created  being,  who  has  also  fallen,  towards  One  whom  he  desires 
above  all  things  still  to  belong  to,  still  to  return  to,  still  to  be  with, 
and  still  to  serve. 

II.  The  hindrances  to  a  spirit  of  reverence  lie  on  the  very  surface 
of  our  life.     Things  that  are  seen  obscure  the  things  that  are  not 
seen.     We  cannot  help  feeling  earthly  things  to  be  very  real.     '  What 
can  be  so  real,'  we  all  say  to  ourselves,  *  as  this  work,  this  person,  this 
house  and  garden,  this  bright  sun,  this  fair  world,  which  is  here 
before  my  eyes  ? '     Compared  with  these  things,  all  other  knowledge, 
we  think,  can  be  but  guessing.     The  reality  even  of  the  Maker  is  put 
out  of  sight  by  the  thing  made. 
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Irreverence  is  fostered  by  everything  approaching  to  unreality  of 
expression  in  prayer.  It  is  one  of  the  many  advantages  of  our  Church 
Prayers  that  they  are  for  the  most  part  extremely  simple,  and  (what 
is  not  less  important  for  a  mixed  congregation)  perfectly  level  to 
humble  spiritual  attainments.  There  is  little  or  nothing  in  them 
which  it  is  hypocrisy  for  a  very  humble  Christian  to  use.  An  advanced 
and  devoted  Christian  finds  them  enough  for  him,  but  a  backward 
and  very  failing  Christian  can  use  them  without  feeling  them  unreal. 
There  is  something  perhaps  in  the  mere  fact  of  their  being  prescribed 
to  us  which  gives  us  confidence  in  using  them.  It  is  not  so  always 
with  other  prayers.  It  is  not  so  always  even  with  our  own  private 
prayers :  we  are  apt,  some  of  us,  to  use  expressions  which,  if  we 
examine  them,  we  shall  find  to  be  beyond  our  mark;  beyond  the 
mark  of  our  desire,  I  mean,  and  not  only  of  our  experience.  All  such 
prayers  are  irreverent.  They  do  not  express  the  mind  of  a  poor 
shiner  kneeling  before  his  holy  God.  They  are  more  or  less  the 
prayers  of  one  who  thinks  wickedly  that  God  is  such  an  one  as  him 
self,  and  can  be  misled  by  words,  when  the  heart  is  not  in  them. 

III.  We  all  of  us,  more  or  less,  mourn  over  a  want  of  reverence. 
There  are  times  when  we  terribly  miss  it 

But  God  would  not  have  us  left  here,  left  thus.  Reverence  may, 
by  His  gracious  help  through  Christ  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  gained — 
yes,  regained.  We  bless  Him  for  that  hope.  We  do  believe  that 
He  desires  not  our  death  but  our  life :  O  let  us  come  to  Him !  We 
must  practise  reverence,  as  well  as  pray  for  it.  We  must  always 
recollect  ourselves  thoroughly  before  we  begin  to  worship.  In  private, 
we  must,  if  I  might  so  express  it,  meditate  and  study  God's  presence. 
We  must  not  begin  our  prayers  without  trying  to  set  God  clearly 
before  us  a  living  Person  to  whom  we  are  coming,  to  whom  we  are 
about  to  speak.  DEAN  VAUGHAN. 
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V.  OUTLINES  FOR  THE  DAY  ON  VARIOUS 
PASSAGES  OF  SCRIPTURE 

The  Children's  Crusade. 

A  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.     2  TIM.  ii.  3. 

SUPPOSE  many  of  you  have  read  of  those  strange 
wars  called  the  Crusades  ?  They  were  undertaken 
to  deliver  the  Holy  Sepulchre  of  Jesus  at  Jerusa 
lem  out  of  the  hands  of  the  heathen.  Thousands 
of  brave  men,  besides  their  friends  and  followers, 
went  to  the  Holy  Land,  at  different  times,  to  fight 
in  the  Crusades.  The  warriors  wore  a  blood-red 
cross  on  their  clothing,  from  which  they  got  their 
name  of  Crusaders,  and  their  motto  was, '  The  Will  of  God.'  It  was 
a  very  good  motto,  but  not  a  very  true  one  for  them,  for  I  am  afraid 
they  did  many  cruel  and  wicked  things  which  certainly  were  not  the 
will  of  God ;  and  thousands  of  people  perished  miserably  abroad,  who 
might  have  been  doing  useful  work  at  home.  Well,  amongst  these 
Crusades  there  was  one  called  the  Children's  Crusade.  A  boy  in 
France  went  about  singing  in  his  own  language — 

'  Jesus,  Lord,  repair  our  loss. 
Restore  to  us  Thy  Holy  Cross.' 

Crowds  of  children  followed  him,  singing  the  same  words.  No  bolts, 
no  bars,  no  fear  of  fathers  or  love  of  mothers,  could  hold  them  back : 
they  determined  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land,  to  work  wonders  there ! 
This  mad  crusade  had  a  very  sad  ending ;  of  course  young  children 
could  do  nothing,  being  without  leaders,  or  experience,  or  discipline, 
and  they  all  perished  miserably  either  by  land  or  sea. 

I.  Now  I  want  you  to  think  about  another  Children's  Crusade,  in 
which  you  are  all  engaged.  What  do  we  mean  when  we  pray  for  the 
Church  ( militant  here  on  earth '  ?  We  mean  the  fighting  Church, 
the  Church  on  the  battle-field  of  the  world.  We  are  God's  army, 
and  every  one  of  us,  man,  woman,  and  child,  must  try  to  show  that 
he  is  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.  What  do  you  think  is  required 
of  a  good  soldier?  First  of  all,  he  must  be  brave.  You  little 
soldiers  of  Jesus,  members  of  the  Children's  Crusade  against  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  must  pray  to  be  brave.  You  must 
be  brave  to  endure  hardness,  to  deny  yourselves  for  Christ's  sake. 
Every  soldier  in  war-time  has  to  give  up  much  which  is  pleasant  and 
dear  to  him :  you  must  not  expect  to  have  your  own  way  always  if 
you  are  Christ's  soldiers. 
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II.  We  have  seen  that  soldiers  must  be  brave :  what  else  must  they 
be  ?  Obedient  ?  The  first  thing  a  soldier  has  to  learn  is  to  obey 
orders.  If  you  really  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  you  will  keep  His 
commandments.  H.  S.  WILMOT-BUXTON. 


The  Day  of  Christ. 

witness  of  the  Patriarch  Abraham  to  Christ.     (S.  John 
viii.  56-58,  Gospel.) 

a.  What  is  meant  by  the  '  day  of  Christ '  ? 

Some  of  the  Fathers  think  that  Christ  calls  the  whole  of  His 
eternal  existence  His  day,  that  Abraham  desired  to  see  His  day — 
that  is,  to  know  Him  inasmuch  as  He  was  God.  '  He  saw  His  day, 
because  he  recognised  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity.' — S.  Augustine. 

Others  say,  that  he  calls  the  time  of  His  Cross  and  Passion  His 
day. — S.  Chrysostom. 

But  I  think  it  clear  that  His  day  is  His  coming  in  the  flesh  and 
the  whole  time  during  which  He  dwelt  in  this  world.  For  both  the 
phrase  itself  signifies  this,  and  it  is  evident  that  it  was  this  which, 
not  Abraham  only,  but  all  the  Fathers  of  the  Old  Testament  desired 
to  see.  (S.  Luke  x.  24.) — Maldonatus. 

b.  How  did  Abraham  see  the  day  of  Christ  ? 

All  authors  whom  I  remember  to  have  read,  even  those  who  think 
that  Christ  called  the  time  of  His  Incarnation  '  His  day,1  consider 
that  Abraham  saw  it  either  by  faith  alone,  or  by  faith  and  in  type, 
or  by  prophetical  revelation.  All  agree  that  it  was  by  faith,  nor  is 
it  at  all  doubtful  that  by  faith  he  apprehended  that  Christ  would 
come.  But  the  types  are  variously  interpreted.  Most  think  that 
in  Isaac,  whom  Abraham  himself  gave  up  to  sacrifice,  who  was  a 
plain  type  of  Christ  about  to  die  for  us,  Abraham  beheld,  as  in  a 
mirror,  the  day  of  Christ.  But  some  refer  it  to  that  time  when  he 
saw  Three  and  adored  One. 

II.  We  have  here  a  proof  of  the  Divine  Nature  and  pre-existence 
of  Jesus. 

'That  is,  "I  have  been  from  eternity "— " I  Am  that  I  Am" 
(Exodus  iii.),  that  is  "I  am  God."  The  word,  "Am,"  denotes 
eternity  of  existence,  because  it  denotes  a  constant  present,  without 
past  or  future.  "  I  therefore  Am,  Eternal,  Unchangeable,  Abiding, 
and  Constant.'" 

III.  In  Abraham  we  see  the  great  type  of  the  faithful  soul,  to 
whom  the  mysteries  of  heavenly  things  are  revealed. 

Strong  and  weak  Faith. 
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c  A  father  was  once  amusing  his  children  with  an  electric  machine, 
and  after  one  or  two  had  received  the  shock  they  drew  back  from  the 
apparatus  with  evident  dread.  The  father  presently  held  out  the  jar 
uncharged,  and  consequently  harmless,  and  said,  "If  you  touch  it 
now,  you  will  feel  nothing.  Will  you  try  ? "  The  children  drew 
back  with  their  hands  behind  them.  "  Don't  you  believe  me  ?  "  asked 
he.  "  Yes,  sir,"  and  the  hands  were  held  out  to  prove  their  faith, 
but  were  quickly  withdrawn  before  they  reached  the  dangerous  knob. 
One  alone,  a  timid  little  girl,  had  enough  confidence  to  trust  her 
father  by  touching  it.  The  rest  believed,  but  had  not  heartfelt 
faith.'  S.  J.  BALES. 

VI.   ILLUSTRATIONS 

The  Blood  of  WHEN  the  destroying  angel  sees  the  blood  of  the  spotless 
Christ.  Lamb  of  God  on  the  doorposts  and  lintel  of  our  hearts 

HEB.  K.  it.    ^jjg  ££j.y  Qf  My.soul^  ne  wjU  pass  over  without  destroying. 

Then  Satan  comes  and  says,  God  will  by  no  means  spare  the 
guilty ;  and  by  fair  words  and  subtle  speeches  endeavours  to  obtain 
a  footing  in  the  city.  But  he,  too,  sees  the  blood-marks,  and  is 
arrested ;  he  cannot  enter,  and  with  a  malignant  scowl  passes  by. 

Then  Conscience  assails  the  city,  and  harasses  it  by  bringing  to 
remembrance  all  the  deep  and  dark  sins  of  the  past,  and  asks  whether 
salvation  is  possible  for  such.  It,  too,  is  silenced  by  the  blood,  and 
remembers  that '  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  .  .  .  cleanseth  from  all  sin.' 

We  must  not  put  our  faith  in  the  place  of  the  Saviour,  but  in 
Him.  He  said  to  the  Israelites,  *  When  I  see  the  blood,'  not  *  When 
you  see  it.'  Lord,  I  cannot  see  my  assurance  in  Christ  as  I  want  to  see 
it,  but  Thou  canst.  Forgive  my  sin  and  save  my  soul. 

No  doubt  many  an  anxious  and  weak-hearted  Israelite  feared  and 
trembled  lest  the  blood  on  the  lintel  should  not  be  seen,  nor  be 
efficacious;  but  this  did  not  alter  his  fate.  When  God  saw  the 
blood,  it  was  sufficient — the  destroyer  passed  over  that  house. 

The  Eternal  JUDGMENT  was  averted  by  the  sprinkling  of  blood — type ; 
Redemption.  ^ut  we  j^ve  the  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  Lamb  slain  for 
HEB.  ix.  ii,  ia.  ug      jjis  jg  ^e  blood  of  sprinkling  which  we  must  use, 
for  there  is  salvation  in  no  other. 
Two  simple  truths  are  taught : 
I.  The  way  of  salvation  is  easy. 

1.  For  the  Israelites.  The  blood  was  shed,  stood  ready.  The 
hyssop  was  a  very  common  wayside  thing,  easily  obtained  outside 
any  cottage.  They  had  but  to  obey,  sprinkle  the  blood,  to  be  safe 
on  that  dreadful  night. 
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2.  For  us  too.  The  blood  is  shed;  all  is  ready  for  our  using. 
We  have  to  exercise  faith  in  it,  and  faith  is  a  common  every-day 
thing  —  we  live  by  it.  The  sun  sets,  we  believe  it  will  rise  again  ;  we 
sow  seed,  we  believe  it  will  grow  ;  we  enter  a  boat,  because  we  believe 
it  will  carry  us  across  a  stream,  etc.  Faith  is  an  easy  thing,  and  yet 
it  is  the  way  of  salvation.  '  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.1  etc. 

II.  The  great  peril  of  neglect. 

1.  Neglect  then.     The  blood  was  put  into  a  basin  ;  suppose  they 
left  it  there,  neglected,  or  forgot  what  to  do  with  it  —  there  would 
have  been  no  escape. 

2.  Neglect  now.     Treating  the  blood  of  Christ  as  a  common  thing 
—  a  theme  for  the  preacher  —  nothing  to  us—  of  no  value.     Or  worse, 
treading  it  under  foot,  putting  it  on  the  threshold  instead  of  on  the 
doorposts  and  lintel  of  our  hearts,  counting  it  an  unholy  thing,  and 
so  crucifying  Christ  afresh. 

3.  How  shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect  such  great  salvation?     A 
man  may  neglect  taking  his  medicine,  or  throw  physic  to  the  dogs, 
or  out  of  the  window,  and  so  imperil  his  health  ;  but  in  the  matter 
of  salvation  he  risks  everything  by  neglect. 

A  Jewish  ON  the  night  of  the  Passover  in  a  Jewish  family  there  lay 
Legend,  jjj  jn  ke(j  a  Jj^tle  daughter.  She  knew  of  the  instructions 
HEB.  ix.  11-15.  given  by  Moses  for  their  safety  ;  she  understood  their 
urgency  and  the  importance  of  obedience.  As  night  drew  on  she 
asked  her  father  whether  the  blood  had  been  sprinkled  as  com 
manded.  '  Hush,  child,1  he  replied  ;  *  I  ordered  it  to  be  done.1 
Waiting  a  while  and  not  being  satisfied,  the  child  again  asked  the 
same  question  ;  and  again  the  father  answered  as  before.  But  as 
midnight  drew  near,  and  her  anxiety  could  not  be  restrained,  she 
raised  herself  and  said,  '  Father,  take  me  in  your  arms  and  carry  me 
outside,  that  I  may  see  whether  the  blood  is  sprinkled  on  the  door 
posts  and  lintel.1  He  did  so,  but  only  to  find  that  his  order  had  not 
been  executed.  Then,  the  story  relates,  at  the  last  moment  he 
rushed  into  the  house,  seized  the  hyssop-brush,  and  with  a  swish 
dashed  the  blood  on  the  posts  and  lintel,  and  thus  made  the  house 
hold  secure.  It  was  all  but  too  late.  How  narrow  the  escape  ! 
Those  that  neglect  suffer  equally  with  the  despisers  in  the  Day  of 
Judgment. 

Theinheri-  RUST  does  not  corrupt  it,  decay  does  not  consume  it, 
tance  of  deat;h  does  not  destroy  it.  It  contemplates  union  to 
e  tevers. 


jjjm  wjlo  onj    nath  immortality,  and  is  called  '  Eternal.1 

HEB.  «.  11-18.          i>    •    i_      •«.•••  11  •    j.     j.i_ 

An  inheritor  is  a  possessor  —  one  who  has  come  into  the 
possession  of  property  or  privileges  to  which  by  heirship  he  was 
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entitled;  not  one  who  has  a  right  to  come  into  them  hereafter 
(heir).  The  Prince  of  Wales  is  '  heir'  to  the  kingdom  of  England; 
but  the  *  inheritor '  of  the  kingdom  is  the  Queen.  By  baptism  we 
enter  into  actual  possession  of  the  blessed  privileges  of  the  Christian 
Church.  The  grace  or  favour  is  actually  given  to  us  of  enjoying  all 
its  means  of  grace.  These  advantages  may  be  used  or  misused — may 
end  in  final  salvation  or  otherwise.  But  such  privileges  are  ours  to 
give  an  account  of — *  we  cannot  be  as  the  heathen.' 

Death  in     LET  us  then  reflect  on  death  in  Jesus  Christ,  not  without 

Christ.      jesus  Christ.     Without  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  dreadful,  it  is 

s.  JOHN  viii.  46.  detestable,  it  is  the  terror  of  nature.     In  Jesus  Christ,  it 

is  lovely,  it  is  holy,  it  is  the  joy  of  saints.     All  things  are  sweet  in 

Jesus  Christ,  death  itself  not  excepted. 

Death  of  the    LET  us  not  regard  the  faithful,  who  are  departed  in  the 

Faithful.      grace  of  God,  as  having  ceased  to  live,  though  nature 

s.  JOHN  vm.  50.   SUggests  this ;  but  as  beginning  to  live,  which  is  what 

truth  declares.     Let  us  regard  their  souls,  not  as  lost  and  annihilated. 

but  as  animated,  and  united  to  the  sovereign  life. 
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Secret  Discipleship. 

And  after  this,  Joseph  of  Arimathea  (being  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  but  secretly  for  fear 
of  the  Jews),  besought  Pilate  that  he  might  take  away  the  body  of  Jesus  :  and  Pilate 
gave  him  leave.  He  came  therefore,  and  took  the  body  of  Jesus.  And  there  came 
also  Nicodemus  (which  at  the  first  came  to  Jesus  by  night)  and  brought  a  mixture  of 
myrrh  and  aloes,  about  an  hundred  pound  weight.  Then  took  they  the  body  of  Jesus, 
and  wound  it  in  linen  clothes  with  the  spices,  as  the  manner  of  the  Jews  is  to  bury. 
S.  JOHN  xix.  38-40. 

HAT  a  wonderful  incident !  About  the  very  last 
two  men  that  you  ever  would  have  thought  in 
Jerusalem  are  meeting  together.  They  desire  to 
bury  the  Crucified  after  His  death :  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  and  Nicodemus.  What  a  strange 
meeting  it  must  have  been,  when  Joseph  met 
Nicodemus  and  Nicodemus  met  Joseph  at  the  foot 
of  the  cross.  They  knew  one  another  very  well. 
They  met  in  common  daylight.  They  were  men  of  the  same  class. 
They  were  men  who  showed  the  same  ecclesiastical  interest.  They  were 
members  of  the  same  great  Sanhedrin,  the  same  great  council  of  the 
Jews.  They  had  never  talked  to  one  another  about  what  they  really  and 
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truly  shared  in  common  about  Jesus.  Each  of  them  had  kept  any  in 
fluence  that  the  Christ  had  over  him  quietly  shut  up  in  his  own  mind. 
And  while  Nicodemus  had  gone  by  night  and  talked  with  Jesus,  he  never 
told  Joseph  that  he  had  any  knowledge  of  Him.  And  although 
Joseph  was  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  he  was  just  as  secret  about  it  as  Nico 
demus  was.  Then  there  came  that  strange  moment  upon  Calvary, 
and  Joseph  was  conscious  of  an  attraction ;  he  was  drawn  to  Calvary. 
And  Nicodemus  was  conscious  of  an  attraction ;  he  was  drawn  to 
Calvary.  And  these  old  friends,  who  had  never  known  what  was 
going  on  in  the  secret  of  their  hearts,  met  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  *  I, 
if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto  Me.'  For  you  must  remember 
that  it  was  a  very  bold  act  of  these  men  to  come  out  in  the  way  in 
which  they  did.  In  the  first  place,  both  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and 
Nicodemus  belonged  to  the  rich  and  cultured  section  of  Jewish  society, 
while  this  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  only  a  poor  carpenter,  and  the  people 
best  known  as  His  followers  were  nothing  better  than  fishermen,  and 
the  greater  part  of  them  came  from  despised  Galilee.  You  see,  to 
stand  out  on  the  Christ  side  was  to  give  a  slap  in  the  face  to  that 
section — that  cultured,  exclusive  section — of  society  to  which  they 
belonged.  It  involved  social  ostracism.  To  stand  out  on  the  side  of 
Christ  meant  in  that  day  to  put  yourself  in  antagonism  to  the  whole 
stream  of  the  higher  section  of  society,  and  to  be  excommunicated. 
Not  only  that,  but  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  Nicodemus  were  men 
of  very  high  ecclesiastical  interests.  They  occupied  a  very  high 
position  in  the  ecclesiastical  circle.  They  were  numbered  with  the 
rulers  of  the  Jews,  members  of  the  great  council  of  the  nation.  And  the 
decree  had  gone  forth  that  if  anybody  said  Jesus  was  Christ  he  should 
be  cast  out  of  the  synagogue.  To  acknowledge  the  claims  of  Jesus 
as  the  Christ  meant  worse  than  social  excommunication ;  it  meant 
ecclesiastical  excommunication.  And  then,  not  only  that,  but  it 
meant  the  forfeiting  of  all  prospect  of  ambition.  To  be  looking  on 
the  movements  of  the  Christ  in  the  spirit  of  a  large-hearted  and  large- 
minded  sympathy,  and  to  patronise  the  Christ — ah,  that  did  not  cost 
anything.  But  here  were  these  two  men,  high  up  in  the  world  of  their 
day,  with  great  political  prospects  before  them,  and  if  only  they  stood 
up  right  straight  for  the  Christ  there  would  be  a  collapse  of  political 
prospects. 

The  cry  comes  home  to  us.  These  men  were  just  what  we  are. 
They  were  men  face  to  face  with  just  the  same  temptations  that  act 
upon  us.  And  I  think  they  were  quite  convinced  in  their  own  hearts 
of  the  truth  of  the  Christ.  They  could  not  come  out  and  confess 
Christ,  because  if  they  did  it  meant  social  excommunication,  ecclesi 
astical  excommunication,  and  the  ruin  of  all  prospects  and  ambition , 
And  so  they  went  on  in  their  way,  their  life  an  active  life.  I  cannot 
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conceive  the  position  of  anything  which  is  at  once  more  despicable  and 
more  pitiable  than  the  man  who  cannot  be  true  to  his  inner  convic 
tions,  who  dare  not  say  out  what  he  thinks  because  of  what  it  will 
cost  him,  who  dare  not  act  according  to  his  convictions  because  of 
what  it  would  cost  him.  Poor,  miserable,  despicable  self !  There  is 
no  slavery  so  great.  An  external  persecution  may  do  this — it  may  do 
to  death  the  man  who  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions  and  says  : 
'  I  will  die  before  in  word  or  in  deed  I  will  be  false  to  my  conviction.1 
That  is  the  call  of  the  martyr.  But  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and 
Nicodemus,  up  to  the  time  that  Christ  died,  were  not  on  the  high 
road  to  martyrdom — nothing  like  it,  nothing  so  glorious.  They  were 
poor,  miserable,  pitiable  people  after  all.  They  were  not  men.  They 
had  not  the  pluck  to  be  men.  Ah,  but  they  cannot  go  on  in  this 
way.  After  all,  there  was  a  great  deal  about  them  that  was  noble. 
They  would  be  men  if  they  had  the  courage.  They  would  speak  out 
what  they  believed  if  they  only  dared.  They  had  been  brought  to 
conviction.  *  He  was  a  disciple,  but  secretly  for  fear  of  the  Jews.'  And 
the  other  had  come  to  Jesus  by  night.  Ay,  but  the  one  who  came 
to  Him  by  night  will  have  to  come  to  Him  by  day,  and  the  one 
who  has  been  a  secret  disciple  must  be  an  open  disciple;  because 
there  is  a  great,  good  God  watching  over  them  both,  who 
means  to  perfect  the  work  that  He  has  begun.  Only,  you  know, 
it  never  gets  easier  to  confess  the  Christ  as  you  put  it  off,  but  always 
gets  harder.  In  this  case,  poor  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  Nico 
demus  came  to  confess  the  Christ  just  at  the  time  when  He  is  despised 
and  rejected  of  men,  just  at  the  very  time  when  to  confess  Christ 
demanded,  involved,  the  greatest  risk,  under  the  constrainings  of  a  con 
science  whose  voice  was  imperative,  as  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost;  they 
had  to  confess  the  Christ  on  the  cross.  Were  not  they  splendidly 
brave  ?  I  do  not  know,  really,  if  you  consider  these  circumstances,  that 
there  ever  was  a  more  generous  or  a  braver  act  in  the  world  than 
when  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  Nicodemus  came  and  met  at  the  foot 
of  the  cross  to  confess  Christ.  The  splendour  of  that  courageous  act 
takes  away  all  power  of  our  condemning  their  previous  cowardice. 
Ay,  I  can  sympathise  with  them  in  their  cowardice.  I  have  been  a 
great  moral  coward,  and  I  dare  say  you  have.  Would  to  God  we 
could  be  raised  up  to  sympathy  with  them  in  their  courage.  At  all 
events,  neither  you  nor  I  can  take  a  stone  and  fling  it  at  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  or  Nicodemus.  Nicodemus  came  to  Jesus  by  night,  and 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  was  a  secret  disciple.  How  many  men  there  are 
even  at  the  present  time  who  are  secret  disciples  !  You  come  up  to  Lon 
don,  and  you  know  that  in  the  safety  that  is  given  in  London's  crowded 
life,  men  and  women  are  under  the  regular  habit  of  worshipping  under 
conditions  of  beauty  of  ritual,  under  the  sound  of  boldness  of  teaching, 
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and  take  their  place  in  London  congregations  as  if  they  were  loyal  to 
the  Christ  and  the  Catholic  Church,  who  pack  up  their  Catholicism 
with  their  best  dress  when  they  go  from  London  and  do  not  take  it 
down  to  the  country.  It  will  not  do.  It  is  not  worthy  of  our  man 
hood.  What  we  believe  we  must  speak,  what  we  believe  we  must  do. 
I  can  quite  feel  for  an  unbeliever  who  turns  his  back  upon  the  Christ. 
I  admire  the  bold  Christian  who  confesses  the  Christ.  But  I  condemn, 
— nay,  nay,  I  will  use  a  much  tenderer  word — I  pity  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  the  man  who  has  got  enough  religion  to  feel  that  he 
ought  to  be  a  Christian,  and  not  enough  pluck  to  be  a  Christian.  It 
is  a  most  desperate  position.  These  men  found  it  so.  What  they 
felt  was  this  :  a  great  crime  had  been  committed,  and  a  blood-guilti 
ness  was  upon  the  nation,  and  they  could  not  be  still  until  they  had 
set  themselves  free.  4  We  have  sinned,  for  we  have  condemned  inno 
cent  blood.'  They  must  come  in  the  face  of  that  cry  and  deliver 
themselves  from  its  blood-guiltiness. 

What  is  life  worth  if  it  is  not  lived  in  self-respect  ?  They  could 
not  respect  themselves.  They  might  act  very  well  before  other  people 
and  constrain,  when  condemned  by  hypocrisy,  a  respect  which  would 
be  lost  immediately  if  the  hypocrisy  ceased.  What  is  it  worth,  the 
applause  that  I  get  from  voices  outside  of  me,  when  my  own  con 
science  tells  me  I  have  no  right  to  it  ? — it  is  a  lie.  Life  is  not  worth 
having  unless  it  is  under  the  conditions  of  self-respect.  They  came  face 
to  face  with  that  magnificent  vision  of  obedience  unto  death,  even  the 
death  upon  the  cross.  From  this  position  of  compromising  knowledge 
they  had  been  wrought  into  the  boldness  of  a  magnificent  confession. 

And  yet  again,  conscience  for  the  whole  time  was  convicting.  To 
know  wnat  one  ought  to  do  and  not  to  do  it,  and  to  know  that  every 
moment  of  disloyalty  I  am  simply  laying  up  treasure  for  the  inevitable 
judging  that  awaits  me :  I  cannot  go  on  under  this  condemning  of  a 
God-stirred  conscience,  which  is  only  stirred  within  by  God's  love  to 
save  me  from  inevitable,  eternal  hell. 

And  this  is  the  very  point  to  which  I  wish  to  bring  you  now.  I 
want  you  to  take  a  distinct  and  definite  act  of  confession  of  the  Christ. 
And  I  will  tell  you  in  what  way  I  want  that  act  of  confession  to  be 
made :  make  your  Easter  Communion  the  Sacrament — you  know  the 
meaning  of  that  word.  It  is  a  word  which  theology  has  borrowed 
from  old  Roman  life.  The  sacramentum  was  the  oath  that  the  Roman 
soldier  took  to  Caesar — to  the  king.  I  want  you  to  stand  out  and  take 
the  oath  of  loyalty  this  coming  Easter  Day  in  sincerity.  Do  not  take 
it  in  insincerity.  I  go  down  on  my  bended  knees  and  pray  you  not  to 
make  your  Easter  Communion  if  you  do  not  mean  it.  Do  not  do  it 
for  any  other  reason,  constrained  by  external  influences — whether  it 
comes  within  the  limits  of  the  family,  the  persuasion  of  the  wife,  or 
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whatever  it  may  be — do  not  take  it  because  people  will  say,  '  Why 
don't  you  make  your  Easter  Communion  ?  '  For  the  love  of  God  do 
not  communicate  unless  you  are  going  to  do  it  in  reality.  Do  not 
commit  the  awful  act  of  consummated  unreality,  of  virtually  making 
a  communion  which  would  be  like  the  kiss  that  the  traitor  kissed 
Jesus  Christ.  I  say  I  would  go  before  any  one  of  you  who,  I  thought, 
was  going  to  make  an  Easter  Communion  which  he  did  not  mean ;  I 
would  go  upon  my  bended  knees  and  plead  with  him,  as  he  would  not 
insult  his  God  and  peril  his  salvation,  not  to  dream  of  doing  it. 

Yes,  but  then  you  would  not  be  here  week  by  week,  would  you,  if 
you  meant  to  be  like  that  ?  Now,  knowing  how  weak  you  are  towards 
goodness,  how  strong  you  are  towards  evil,  if  yet  you  want  to  be 
Christ's,  never  mind  the  shrinking,  never  mind  the  fear,  come  and  own 
Christ  in  your  communion  on  Easter  Day.  If  you  do  not  mean  to  be 
Christ's,  do  not  insult  Him  by  taking  His  sacrament,  but  if  you  do, 
never  mind  how  weak  you  are,  come  and  breathe  out  the  love  in  your 
Easter  Communion :  confess  Christ. 

Ah,  but  there  are  some  difficulties  you  have  to  get  over.  The  first 
difficulty  is  just  this,  '  I  dare  not.'  Why  dare  not  you  ?  *  Because 
I  am  not  going  to  insult  the  Christ ;  I  am  not  going  to  make  my  com 
munion  on  Easter  Day  and  then  go  back  and  live  according  to  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil.  I  won't  do  that.'  Well,  which  master 
are  you  to  serve?  'Well,  I  should  like  to  be  Christ's,  of  course.  1 
know  that  if  I  were  the  Christ's,  my  life  here  would  be  a  happier  life, 
ray  home  life  would  be  better ;  I  should  be  saved  from  all  kind  of 
perils ;  I  should  go  on  my  way,  I  know,  in  a  happier  conscience,  and 
when  I  came  to  die  I  should  find  Him  with  me.'  Then  you  are  going 
to  stand  out  for  Christ  ?  « No.'  Why,  why  ?  *  Oh,  I  should  be 
laughed  at.'  Of  course  you  will.  You  do  not  mean  to  think  you 
can  serve  the  Christ  and  not  have  to  suffer  for  it  ?  '  If  any  man  will 
be  My  disciple,  let  him  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  Me.'  And  the 
Cross  always  involves  a  certain  amount  of  shame ;  of  course  it  does.  I 
do  not  want  to  cheat  you.  But  now,  come,  do  you  mean  to  say  this, 
that  you  are  going  to  live  your  life  as  a  moral  coward  ?  Because  that 
is  what  it  comes  to  :  '  I  would  be  a  Christian  if  I  dared.'  Well,  we 
are  continually  told  that  Christian  people  are  made  up  of  women  and 
what  a  popular  newspaper  called  'ecclesiastically-minded  laymen.'* 
Well,  at  all  events  the  women  and  the  ecclesiastically-minded  laymen 
have  got  stuff  that  you  have  not  got.  You  would  be  a  Christian  if 
you  dare  ?  Please  do  not  talk  about  milksops  in  the  future.  At  all 
events,  we  have  got  the  courage  to  do  what  you  dare  not  do.  Do 
not  put  yourselves  in  an  imaginary  position  as  if  you  are  the  people 
who  have  got  all  the  bravery  in  the  world,  when  you  have  not  got 
the  courage  to  be  what  you  would  like  to  be,  if  you  dared.  There 
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is  one  thing  which  is  impossible.  A  coward  cannot  be  a  Christian. 
He  can  only  become  a  Christian  by  being  converted  from  cowardice 
to  bravery,  and  every  true  and  righteous  man  in  God's  world  is  a 
brave  man,  and  he  can  only  be  righteous  by  being  brave. 

Well,  what  will  you  be  ?  A  moral  coward  ?  Well,  at  all  events 
we  take  to  ourselves  the  flattering  unction  that  there  is  one  shame 
we  can  never  bear,  and  that  is  the  shame  of  cowardice.  Well, 
prove  the  reality  of  it.  Have  the  courage  to  do  what  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  did.  »  Have  the  courage  to  come  out  straight  for  the 
Christ  and  take  Him  as  your  King. 

There  is  another  difficulty  I  have  to  deal  with.  It  is  not  that  '  I 
dare  not ';  it  is  not  that '  I  lack  courage ' ;  but  *  I  cannot,  I  lack  hope.' 
'  I  lack  hope ;  I  cannot  be  a  Christian.  You  do  not  think  that  I  have 
known  the  most  awful  longings  to  be  set  free  from  sin ;  you  do  not 
think  that  I  have  known  the  most  awful  longings  after  righteousness. 
I  have  made  up  my  mind  again  and  again  that  I  would  spring  from 
this  awful  tyranny  of  my  miserable  low  disgust  of  self.  I  have  a 
positive  self-loathing.  I  have  resolved,  I  have  tried  again  and  again 
and  again  ;  but  it  has,  as  always,  but  the  same  end.  Can  you  help  me  ?  ' 

Yes,  I  can.  There  is  a  living  Christ  with  a  hand  outstretched  to 
help ;  for  every  struggling  sinner  a  message  of  hope.  Yes,  though 
like  Simon  Peter  thou  art  sinking  in  the  waters  of  temptation,  clutch 
the  outstretched  hand  of  Christ  and  He  will  hold  thee  up.  Clutch 
the  outstretched  hand  of  Christ  and  He  will  lead  thee,  and  He  will 
bear  thee  safely  through  the  battle.  Thou  mayest  be  wounded,  thou 
mayest  know  checks  and  failures  even  in  His  hand — but  defeated  ? 
No,  no.  No  one  is  finally  defeated  who  has  grasped  the  hand  of 
Christ.  Though  he  fall  he  should  not  be  cast  away,  for  the  Lord 
upholdeth  him  with  His  hand.  There  is  salvation  in  the  Christ,  not 
simply  salvation  from  a  mere  contemptible  selfish  fear  of  what  awaits 
him  in  the  future  because  of  the  past,  not  simply  salvation  from 
sin's  guilt,  but  salvation  at  least  up  to  this  point,  from  living  a  life  in 
which  I  have  responded  almost  without  resistance  to  the  impulses  of 
the  passionate  nature  of  a  man,  to  the  point  to  which  I  am  enabled 
to  live  a  fighting  life. 

And  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  victory.  That  is  in  His  hand. 
He  may  come  when  and  where  He  will :  what  we  have  got  to  do  is 
fighting,  and  to  die  fighting  is  to  die  saved — nay,  to  die  fighting  is  to 
die  crowned.  I  cannot  command  victory,  but  I  can,  and  God  helping 
me  to  the  end,  I  will  fight — fight  with  my  lower  nature,  fight  with 
this  evil  world,  fight  beneath  the  blood-red  banner  of  the  Cross  against 
the  leading  forces  of  evil.  I  will  take  Him,  though  it  be  after  long 
delay,  though  it  be,  like  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  Nicodemus,  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross,  and  be  true  to  the  baptismal  obligation  which  was 
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mine  when  the  sacred  mark  of  my  Saviour  was  stamped  upon  my 
brow. 

And  so  I  go  upon  my  way,  and  you  go  upon  yours.  But  God 
grant  that  we  go  on  our  way  through  life  in  the  future  open  disciples 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  and  men  bravely  fighting  without  and  within  the 
battle  of  righteousness.  And  if  it  be  so,  we  shall  know  a  glad  meet 
ing  some  day — 

When  the  hurly-burly 's  done, 
When  the  battle 's  fought  and  won— • 

in  that  fair  land  where  the  victors  meet  for  ever  and  keep  an  eternal 
victors'1  peace,  which  is  nothing  else  than  this,  an  eternal  Easter  Day 
— the  Easter  of  risen  men  and  women,  in  the  unity  of  the  risen 
Christ,  in  the  presence  of  God  and  the  glory  of  the  risen  Lord.  O 
God,  of  Thy  mercy  give  us  grace  so  to  be  faithful  in  this  life  and 
conflict,  that  together  we  may  know  the  victor's  joy  and  the  victor's 
song  in  the  eternal  Easter  of  the  resurrection  Church. 

CANON  BODY. 


II.   OUTLINES   ON   THE   EPISTLE 

Christ  Emptying  Himself  of  His  Glory. 

Let  this  mind  be  in  you  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus :  who  being  in  the  form  of 
God,  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God :  but  made  himself  of  no  reputation, 
and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men :  and 
being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself,  and  became  obedient  unto 
death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross.  PHIL.  ii.  5-11. 

F  you  look  accurately  at  the  entire  description  of 
Christ  which  is  here  set  forth  for  our  imitation, 
you  will  observe  that  it  is  something  more  than  a 
lesson  of  humility,  as  humility  is  generally  but  im 
perfectly  understood.  For  I  would  have  you  to 
notice  that  the  expression,  '  Let  this  mind  be  in 
you  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus,'  precedes,  not 
the  mention  of  His  voluntary  degradation  only,  but 
two  other  things — His  high  position  in  the  form  of  God  and  in  an 
equality  of  God  from  which  He  descended,  and  a  subsequent  elevation 
to  which  He  arose,  as  high  and  higher  than  He  was  before — '  a  Name 
which  is  above  every  name,'  and  at  which  'every  knee  shall  bow.' 
Do  not  say  that  these  are  points  in  which  Christ  stands  alone  and  all 
imitation  is  impossible.  We  cannot  follow  Him  in  the  letter,  indeed, 
in  these  high  things,  but  neither  can  we  in  the  path  by  which  He 
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went  down  to  the  depths  of  His  agonies.  But  in  all  we  can  and  we 
must  follow  Him  at  the  distance  of  our  own  proper  measurement. 
There  is  a  nearness  to  God,  and  a  confidence  and  a  light  and  a  glory 
in  that  nearness,  in  which  every  child  of  God  is,  and  is  bound  to  know 
and  feel  that  he  is — for  it  is  a  simple  fact — and  it  is  from  this  con 
scious  height  of  the  Divine  favour  that  he  is  to  go  down  to  all  his 
renunciation  of  his  own  goodness,  and  to  all  his  lowliest  offices  of 
sympathy,  and  to  all  his  meanest  services  for  the  Church's  sake,  and 
to  all  his  daily  martyrdom  for  Christ.  And  after  and  beyond  all 
this,  when  the  trial  and  the  discipline  are  over,  and  the  servile  work 
is  done,  he  is  to  look  on,  with  a  holy  ambition,  to  a  rising,  in  Christ 
and  with  Christ  and  for  Christ,  to  purchased  heights  of  dignity,  above 
all  which  is  conceived  in  God's  creation,  and  to  which  these  very 
descendings  are  the  only  steps  of  ascent.  And  this  triple  thought — 
which  is  indeed  the  only  true  humility — the  height  of  a  believing 
confidence,  the  depths  of  service,  the  subsequent  elevation  to  greater 
dignity — is  plainly  in  the  words  of  the  one  comprehensive  precept, 

*  Let  this  mind  be  in  you  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus.' 

But  the  instruction  which  we  most  want  now  is,  how  to  go  down. 
Therefore  this  the  Apostle  shows  in  detail ;  for  it  is  observable  that 
while  our  Lord's  mounting  to  His  glory  is  simply  declared  as  a  fact, 
His  descent  is  drawn  out  and  set  before  us  in  six  several  stages,  of 
which  each  one  goes  lower  than  the  last.  The  only  apparent 
exception  to  this  regular  progression  is  in  the  seventh  verse,  in  which 
His  taking  the  form  of  a  servant  is  placed  before  His  being  made  in 
the  likeness  of  men,  which  it  would  seem  rather  that  it  ought  to 
follow.  But  it  is  not  so  in  reality ;  for  Christ's  taking  the  form  of  a 
servant  has  reference  to  His  adopting  the  nature  of  our  race,  which  is 
essentially  made  for  service ;  and  we  may  take  the  Apostle's  reason 
ing  in  another  place  as  a  sort  of  argument  from  the  greater  to  the 
less — *  for  He  took  not  upon  Him  the  nature  of  angels ' — (though  even 
then  it  would  have  been  a  servant's,  for  the  angels  are  all  servants) — 
but  He  did  more — He  took  on  Him  *  the  seed  of  Abraham,'  whom 
God  emphatically  calls  'my  servant/  So  that  the  series  of  His 
wonderful  condescensions  will  stand  thus.  First,  '  He  made  Himself 
of  no  reputation' — of  this  we  shall  see  more  clearly  the  meaning 
presently.  Then  '  He  took  upon  Him,'  by  selecting  the  human  mind 
and  body  as  his  tabernacle,  *  the  form  of  a  servant.'  Then  He  was 
content  to  be  made  or  to  grow  up  *  in  the  likeness  of  men.'  Then, 
'  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,'  He  performed  many  most  sub 
missive  acts — ( He  humbled  Himself.'  Then  that  process  went  on  to 
the  most  humbling  thing  which  ever  befalls  the  creature — death: 

*  He  became  obedient  unto  death.'     And,  in  dying,  He  went  to  the 
bottom  of  death's  abyss,  'even  the  death  of  the  cross.' 
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II.  There  were  other  emptyings  which  went  to  make  that  great 
abandonment.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  angels  had  been 
wont  to  count  it  life  to  minister  to  Him — but  now  who  shall  wait  on 
Him  who  waits  on  all  ?  Just  once  or  twice,  like  a  ray  in  the  dark 
ness,  making  the  coldness  and  the  loneliness  the  greater  when  it  is 
past,  a  winged  visitor  executes  for  Him  some  loving  office.  But  else 
the  servant  is  servantless.  Retinue,  attention,  He  who  was  wont  to 
be  the  centre  of  every  eye  has  none.  There  are  men  who  have  given 
up  their  establishments  for  Christ's  and  the  Church's  sake — they  did 
well — they  followed  their  Master  at  an  infinite  distance,  but  what 
diminution  of  pomp  or  comfort  or  this  world's  show  can  be  named 
after  His ! 

And  kings  have  voluntarily  abdicated  thrones — but  never  was  such 
a  throne  as  His  left  empty  by  its  rightful  occupant ;  and  He  reserved 
nothing — no,  not  the  honour  of  abdication. 

And,  dearer  still  than  attendant  hosts  or  royal  power,  He  sur 
rendered  liberty.  He,  who  could  pass  from  place  to  place  through 
out  infinity  as  spirit,  now,  as  flesh,  submits  to  the  narrow  laws  of 
matter,  and  limits  and  fetters  Himself  in  a  body.  His  own  will  is  no 
longer  the  rule  of  life  :  He  came  '  not  to  do  His  own  will,  but  the  will 
of  Him  who  sent  Him.'  He  must  submit  to  circumstances,  which 
very  circumstances  were  once  submitted  to  His  own  Providence.  He 
feels  the  crampings  of  daily  life — the  cumberings  of  weak  humanity 
— the  imprisonments  of  existence.  To  the  perfection  from  which  He 
came  down  He  must  climb  again  by  the  sufferings  which  He  endures. 
Infinite  knowledge  must  learn — Almighty  strength  must  wait — the 
voice  of  the  Creator  must  supplicate — Essential  Life  must  go  into 
the  grave.  J.  VAUGHAN. 


The  Mind  of  Christ 

Let  this  mind  be  in  you,  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus.     PHIL.  ii.  5. 

r  I  AHE   week   on   which  we  enter  to-day  has  been  called  in  the 

J_  Church  by  several  names:  'the  Great  Week,'  because  its 
events  dwarf  all  other  events  that  have  happened  on  this  earth ;  '  the 
Holy  Week,'  because  we  cannot  recall  its  memories  without  a  special 
awe  and  sense  of  sacredness  in  them ;  or  more  simply  still,  *  Passion 
Week,'  because  it  is  dedicated  to  thought  of  the  Saviour's  Passion  or 
suffering. 

As  with  its  names,  so  with  its  lessons.  They  are  many.  Lessons 
in  the  story  as  a  whole — the  one  mysterious,  astounding  event,  the 

preme  tragedy  of  human  sin  and  Divine  love :  and  lessons  in  all 
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the  several  parts  of  it — its  stages  and  moments,  its  gathering  up,  in 
word  and  speaking  act,  of  earlier  teaching,  its  revelation  for  good  or 
ill  of  the  *  thoughts  of  many  hearts,1  its  unfolding  of  one  aspect  and 
another  of  the  perfect  human  character  of  the  Divine  Sufferer 
Himself. 

*  Let  this  mind  be  in  you,  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus :  who,  being 
in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not  robbery  (rather,  as  it  is  in  the 
Revised  Version,  '  counted  it  not  a  prize ')  to  be  equal  with  God : 
but  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a 
servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men :  and  being  found  in 
fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself,  and  became  obedient  unto 
death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross.' 

Let  us  follow  first  S.  Paul's  argument,  and  then  try  to  bring  his 
conclusion  home  to  ourselves. 

I.  He  sees  in  the  Passion  of  our  Lord  the  crown  and  climax  of  the 
stupendous  act  of  condescension  which  began  in  His  incarnation. 
Though  He  was  '  in  the  form  of  God ' — form,  that  is,  in  its  philoso 
phical,  not  in  its  popular  sense, — though  He  was,  in  His  essential 
attributes,  God,  He  did  not  feel  that  the  prerogative  of  Godhead 
was  something  to  prize,  to  clutch  at,  to  enjoy  for  Himself,  but  He 
(literally)  emptied  Himself,  and  took  on  Him  the  form,  the  essential 
attributes  (again),  of  a  servant.  The  Lord  of  all  became  the  servant, 
the  slave,  of  all — not  in  appearance,  but  in  reality.  And  being 
found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  He  humbled  Himself,  and  became 
obedient — submitted  Himself  to  the  will  of  the  Father,  even  to  the 
point  of  drinking  the  cup,  to  His  true  human  nature  the  bitter  cup, 
of  death,  and  death  in  its  most  painful  and  humiliating  form,  '  even 
the  death  of  the  cross.' 

We  may  notice  two  points  which  S.  Paul  emphasises. 

I.  The  condescension  has  its  roots  in  our  blessed  Lord's  conception 
of  the  scope  and  value  of  His  own  divine  prerogatives.     It  was  He 
through  whom  all  that  is,  is.     Yet  to  Him  that  pre-eminence  was 
not  a  thing  to  set  store  by  in  itself.     From  that  infinite  height  He 
stooped  to  the  level  of  the  creatures  of  His  hand — that  He  might 
serve.     The  Creator  valued  His  creative  power,  laid  aside  readily  the 
Creator's    prerogatives,    that   He    might    help,   might    serve,   His 
creature. 

£.  The  condescension  was  complete — not  measured  or  stinted. 
The  cup  was  drained  to  the  dregs.  He  came  to  do  His  Father's 
will,  and  He  did  it — c  felt  all,  that  He  might  pity  all,'  bore  what  to 
man  is  the  extremity  of  pain  and  shame,  that  He  might  save  man 
from  pain  and  shame. 

II.  There  is  something  of  the  sense  of  which  I  was  just  speaking, 
of  passing  from  infinite  differences  to  infinitesimal  ones,  of  turning 
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the  eyes  from  light  so  bright  that  nothing  for  the  time  is  visible  after 
it,  when  we  pass  from  contemplating  this  infinite  self-humiliation  to 
think  how  we  can  in  any  true  sense  imitate  it.  Yet  S.  Paul  bids  us 
so  pass.  It  is  his  very  purpose  in  so  painting  the  divine  con 
descension — 'Let  this  mind  be  in  you,  which  was  also  in  Christ 
Jesus.' 

What  can  it  mean  to  us  ? 

1.  In  the  first  and  chief  place  it  must  mean  that  the  consciousness 
of  this  infinite  condescension  of  God  for  us  must  transfigure  life  to  us, 
break  down  once  and  for  all  our  pride,  show  us  the  true  proportions 
of  things,  open  our  hearts  to  Him  who  has  done  so  much  for  us. 

2.  But  besides  this  great  universal  lesson  we  may  gather  perhaps 
two  more  particular  thoughts  from  the  example  of  the  divine  con 
descension  as  S.  Paul  puts  it  before  us. 

a.  One  thought. — What  can  pride  or  conceit  mean  in  us  ?     Put 
them  at  their  best.     Suppose  we  have  something,  some  gift  or  grace, 
some  intellectual  ability,  or  bodily  power,  or  social  position,  which 
really  lifts  us  in  some  trifling  degree  above  others  of  our  kind.     How 
do  we  view  such  distinctions  ?     Do  we  '  count  them  as  a  prize,'  as 
something  on  which  to  pride  ourselves,  something  to  enjoy  or  use 
for  our  own  benefit?     If  so,  we  part  company  at  once  with  the 
Great  Example.     The  only  true,  ennobling  view  of  anything  that 
makes  one  man  to  differ  from  another,  is  that  which  shows  it  as  an 
opportunity,  an  obligation  of  service. 

b.  The  second  thought. — Are  we  not  apt,  even  when  we  forget 
ourselves,   to   measure  our  self-forgetfulness,   to   make   reservations 
which  spoil  it,  take  its  grace  and  happiness  and  power  from  it  ?     Let 
us  think  again  of  the  example.     He  was  not  content  with  the  one 
great  condescension.     Having  put  Himself  on  our  level,  He  humbled 
Himself  not  only  as  God,  but  as  man — the  lowliest  lot,  the  path  of 
pain  and  shame.     One  thought  only  was  before  Him — to  do  the  will 
of  Him  that  sent  Him,  and  to  finish  His  work. 

DEAN  WICKHAM. 

The  Humility  of  the  Lord. 

Let  this  mind  be  in  you,  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus  :  who,  being  in  the  form  of 
God,  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God;  but  made  himself  of  no  reputation, 
and  took  upon  htm  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men ; 
and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself,  and  became  obedient  unto 
death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross.  PHIL.  ii.  5-1 1. 

I.    T)ERHAPS  to  some  the  expression  humility,  applied  to  our 
J7      Lord,  appears  inappropriate.     But  this  is  certainly  a  mis 
take.     For,  indeeo,  viewed  aright,  of  whose  humility  can  we  really 
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speak,  if  not  of  His  ?  In  the  full  sense  of  the  word  of  His  only ; 
for  He  alone  is  truly  high ;  we  others,  if  we  are  humble,  only  do' 
what  ought  to  appear  quite  reasonable.  Thus  it  is  that  the  Lord 
calls  himself « lowly  in  heart '  (S.  Matt.  xi.  28),  and  when  the  apostle 
uses  the  word  'lowliness'  in  our  text,  he  points  out  the  matter 
unmistakably  enough. 

We  may  therefore  speak  confidently  of  a  holy  humility  of  the 
Lord,  but  the  chief  thing  is,  to  learn  to  know  it  in  its  true  form ; 
our  text  instructs  us  in  this.  It  describes  to  us  the  humility  of 
the  Lord  from  two  sides.  In  the  first  place,  it  refers  to  it  in  that 
holy  self-alienation  of  the  Son  of  God,  by  which  He,  though  He  was 
in  the  form  of  God,  yet  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with 
God,  but  came  in  our  flesh,  and  exchanged  the  divine  state  of  His 
existence  for  our  human  one.  This  was  true  humility,  when  the 
Son  of  God,  whom  all  the  angels  adore,  came  down  from  the  bosom 
of  the  Father  to  our  poor  earth,  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was 
lost !  But  yet  from  this  side,  we  cannot  possibly  form  a  clear  con 
ception  of  the  humility  of  the  Lord,  but  tread  silently  here  in  His 
footsteps :  here  we  can  only  cast  a  glance  into  the  unfathomable 
depths  of  love,  which  drew  Him  down  to  such  a  depth  of  humilia 
tion,  and  in  weakness  again  love  Him  who  has  loved  us  so  far  above 
our  comprehension. 

But  our  text  leads  us  a  step  further,  and  shows  us  the  holy 
humility  of  the  Lord  from  another  side.  As  the  Son  of  God's 
becoming  man  was  an  act  of  the  deepest  humility,  so  also  the 
earthly  life  of  the  Son  of  God  made  man  appears  to  us  a  life  in 
holy  humility. 

Holy  obedience  was  the  inmost  essence  of  the  holy  humility  of  the 
Lord.  But  consider  it  well ! — an  obedience,  which  assumes  the 
nearest  and  most  intimate  relation  of  communion  with  His  heavenly 
Father,  a  constant  life  in  Him  and  with  Him.  His  humility  was 
nothing  else  than  an  ever  deepening  life  of  communion  with  the 
Father;  and  therefore,  although  a  way  through  lowliness,  shame, 
and  sufferings,  yet  the  true  way  to  the  highest  glory,  to  the  name 
which  is  above  every  name,  at  which  every  knee  bows  of  things  in 
heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth. 

II.  These  are  the  crude  outlines  of  the  picture  of  the  holy  humility 
of  Jesus.  How  does  it  interest  us  ? 

I  think  it  certainly  causes  us,  in  the  first  place,  to  feel  the  entire 
beauty  and  glory  of  humility,  which  we  always  feel  when  we  see  it 
in  the  ordinary  life  of  man.  But  here  we  see  that  it  also  manifests 
the  divine  glory.  It  is  just  this  which  brings  the  consciousness  of 
God  to  full  life  within  us.  It  is  the  glory  of  humanity  at  large.  It 
is  quite  the  contrary  with  all  the  tawdry  finery  of  human  imagina- 
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tion  and  glory.  How  little  and  poor  human  pride  appears  by  the 
side  of  it !  The  really  humble  man  is  the  true  man,  the  true  image 
of  God.  So  we  feel,  as  we  stand  over  against  this  picture,  the  whole 
value  of  humility.  It  is  that  which  deifies  mankina  and  leads  him  to 
glory,  while  it  makes  him  little  in  the  way  of  constant  obedience 
towards  God,  destroys  his  self-sufficiency  and  self-love,  and  thereby 
makes  him  capable  of  sharing  the  divine  glory. 

But  we  also  feel  its  earnestness.  True  humility  is  true  obedience. 
Wilt  thou  then  humble  thyself  to  thy  master,  do  not  attempt  it  in  a 
self-chosen  way, — be  faithful  and  obedient  in  small,  even  in  the 
smallest  things :  then  thou  art  humbling  thyself.  But  much  is 
certainly  required  for  such  humility,  the  essential  part  of  which  is 
obedience :  an  inward  intercourse  and  communion  with  God,  child 
like  confidence  in  God,  constant  intercourse  of  heart  with  Him.  For 
true  humility  we  must  in  all  things  have  found  the  true  God,  in  His 
word,  in  our  consciences,  in  the  guidance  of  our  life,  even  in  the 
smallest  particulars.  In  all  these  we  must  hear  His  voice. 

It  is  well  for  us  that  such  a  humility  is  no  empty  vision,  that  we  can 
really  strive  after  it !  In  Christ — in  whom  the  living  God  comes  so 
near  to  us,  and  we  can  become  so  intimate  with  Him — in  the  meek 
and  lowly  Jesus,  who  humbles  us  with  a  gentle  hand,  draws  us  with 
gentle  leadings  of  the  Spirit.  R.  ROTHE. 


The  Humility  of  Christ. 

Being  found  in  fashion  as  a  Man;  He  humbled  Himself.     PHIL.  ii.  8. 

I.  r  I  ""HE  Apostle  in  these  words,  which  are  part  of  the  epistle  for 
JL  this  day,  sets  before  us  for  contemplation  and  imitation  the 
humility  of  Christ  as  a  man :  '  Let  this  mind  be  in  you  which  was  in 
Jesus  Christ.'  Our  blessed  Lord  had  told  the  disciples  that  the  office 
of  the  Comforter  whom  He  would  send  when  He  Himself  was  taken 
from  them  would  be  to  convince  the  world  of  sin,  and  of  righteousness, 
and  of  judgment.  Of  righteousness  He  explained :  '  Because  I  go  to 
My  Father,  and  ye  see  Me  no  more.1  Christ,  by  His  life  and  His  death, 
left  a  pattern  of  righteousness  in  human  nature  which  the  world  had 
never  seen  or  known  before.  Philosophy  had  elaborated  ideal  charac 
ters,  abstract  virtues  had  been  discussed  and  analysed  and  defined,  and 
the  various  schools  and  sects  had  set  morals  to  live  up  to  their  own 
abstract  ideal.  But  this  righteousness — the  righteousness  of  Christ — 
was  no  abstraction ;  it  was  the  righteousness  of  a  Man  born  into  the 
world,  living  in  the  world,  and  departing  from  the  world  by  death  as 
other  men  do.  It  was  the  righteousness  of  a  person,  the  expression  of 
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his  character  in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  and  it  bore  the  impress  of 
His  personality.  It  was  this,  and  no  mere  shadowy  abstraction  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  shed  abroad  in  the  heart  of  men,  to  make  it  known  and 
bring  it  home  to  them,  and  that  not  to  a  privileged  few  only,  not  to 
a  sect  or  school,  or  even  a  particular  race  or  nation,  but  to  all,  Gentile 
and  Jew  alike,  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  called  by  a  merciful 
and  loving  Father  to  come  to  Christ,  and  through  Him  to  the  know 
ledge  and  love  of  God.  It  is  no  wonder  then  that  Christianity,  in 
learning  by  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  finding  itself  convinced  of 
the  righteousness  of  Christ,  found  also  in  Him  new  virtues,  new  ideals, 
new  standards  of  morality. 

And  when  He  had  returned  unto  His  Father,  and  they  saw  Him  no 
more,  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  there  dawned  upon  the  hearts  of 
those  that  had  known  Him,  and  through  them  upon  the  world,  the 
consciousness  that  one  now  taken  from  them  had  been  present  on  this 
earth,  and  in  a  form  perfectly  human,  reasonable  soul  and  human 
flesh  subsisting,  a  new  ideal  of  righteousness,  a  new  example  of  good 
ness  revealed  in  a  Man,  and  so  made  possible  to  men.  And  gradually, 
as  the  work  of  the  Spirit  went  forward,  and  the  hearts  of  men  in  ever- 
widening  circles  were  opened  to  His  influence,  to  these  convictions  of 
sin,  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment,  with  which  it  was  the  office  of 
the  Spirit  to  stir  the  conscience  of  the  world,  the  excellencies,  the 
virtues  of  the  sinless  Christ,  were  perceived  and  recognised  as  exhibited 
in  His  life  and  character.  And,  more  than  that,  they  were  found  to 
be  a  source  of  energy,  a  motive  power  in  the  souls  of  men  such  as 
neither  precepts  of  law  nor  maxims  of  philosophy  had  either  dis 
covered  or  applied. 

II.  Among  these  virtues  of  Christ's  humanity  thus  brought  to  dwell 
among  men  was  humility — a  virtue  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
the  Christian  character,  a  virtue  unknown  to  the  moral  philosophy  of 
the  ancient  world.  *  Being  found  hi  fashion  as  a  Man,  He  humbled 
Himself.'  The  Apostle  is  not  now  speaking  of  the  infinite  conde 
scension  whereby  He,  as  God,  left  the  glory  that  He  had  with  the 
Father  before  the  worlds  were  made,  and  came  down  from  above,  and 
abhorred  not  the  Virgin's  womb,  and  was  made  Flesh  and  dwelt  among 
us,  Jesus,  our  Immanuel  here ;  but  rather  he  is  speaking  of  the 
humility  of  Christ  as  Man,  by  which  as  a  child,  though  conscious  that 
He  was  about  His  Father's  business,  He  went  down  to  Nazareth,  and 
was  subject  to  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  was  bred  up  as  a  carpenter; 
that  humility  with  which  during  His  ministry  He  endured  such  con 
tradiction  of  sinners  against  Himself;  that  humility  by  which  He 
became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  shameful,  ignominious  death  of 
the  Cross.  Christ  Himself  laid  emphasis  on  this  as  the  initial  virtue 
of  Christianity  when  He  took  the  little  child  and  set  him  in  the  midst, 
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and  taught  His  disciples  that  unless  they  received  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  as  a  little  child  they  could  in  no  wise  enter  therein.  Humility 
is  the  first  condition  of  the  high  estate  to  which  Christianity  can  and 
does  raise  the  human  soul.  4He  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be 
exalted.' 

III.  What  is  the  daily  attitude  of  true  humility  ?  It  is  that  of 
true  self-knowledge,  repentance ;  it  is  cognisant  in  itself  of  short 
coming,  of  frailty,  of  sin  ;  and  the  soul  that  is  thus  open  to  the  grace 
of  God  is  contrite  and  sorry  for  sin.  It  is  stricken  with  the  feeling 
of  its  own  unprofitableness  and  helplessness,  and  in  its  humility  it 
cries  to  God  for  help,  and  yet  feels :  '  Lord,  I  am  not  worthy  that 
Thou  shouldst  come  under  my  roof.1  And  what  saith  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  reply  ?  What  saith  the  high  and  lofty  One  that  inhabiteth  eter 
nity  ?  *  I  dwell  in  the  high  and  holy  place,  with  him  also  that  is  of  a 
contrite  and  humble  spirit ;  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  humble,  and  to 
revive  the  heart  of  the  contrite  ones.'  At  this  holy  season  we  are  especi 
ally  called  to  meditate  upon  the  humility,  the  self-abasement  of  Christ 
for  us  sinners.  *  And  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  Man,  He  humbled 
Himself,  and  became  obedient  unto  death '  for  our  sake,  that  all  man 
kind  should  follow  the  example  of  His  great  humility.  What  comfort 
and  consolation  for  those  who  are  grieved  and  wearied  with  the  burdens 
of  sin !  God  who  has  given  this  mighty  evidence  of  His  love  in  the  person 
of  our  Redeemer,  has  in  Christ's  humility  pointed  out  the  first  step  out 
of  the  flood  of  sin,  the  first  step  in  the  true  path  of  a  holy  life :  '  Oh,  set 
me  upon  the  rock  that  is  higher  than  I.'  With  humility  comes  the  grace, 
the  courage,  the  fortitude  necessary  for  the  Christian  warfare.  The 
truly  brave  are,  as  a  rule,  modest  and  humble.  Is  the  figure  that 
represents  Christ  as  the  Lamb  of  God  without  its  counterpart  in  that 
which  represents  Him  as  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  ? 

Humility  sweetens  life,  not  only  to  the  individual,  but  to  the  family 
and  community.  How  lovely  in  the  family  circle  is  the  ornament  of 
a  meek  and  quiet  spirit ! 

And,  finally,  humility  is  a  brave  helper  and  comforter  in  sorrow 
and  trial  and  tribulation.  It  finds  balm  in  Gilead  and  strengthens 
the  trust,  the  goodness,  and  loving-kindness  of  Him  who  will  not 
break  the  bruised  reed  nor  quench  the  smoking  flax.  And  when  the 
end  draws  nigh  it  has  the  peace  of  resignation,  it  has  the  calm  assur 
ance  of  the  presence  of  the  Comforter  within,  with  whom  the  soul  can 
fear  no  evil  though  it  be  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 

E.  WARRE. 
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The  Name  of  Jesus. 

A  Name  which  is  above  every  name.     PHIL.  ii.  9. 

WE  cannot  think  too  much  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  praise  Him  too 
highly.     In  everything  He  is  supreme.     Among  the  sons  of 
men  there  are  many  greater  and  nobler  than  the  rest  who  win  our 
esteem  and  our  love  :  but  when  He  appears  in  His  divine  glory,  they 
fade  away  like  stars  before  the  sun. 

I.  There  are  many  names  and  titles  by  which  the  Redeemer  is 
known  to  us,  and  each  of  them  has  its  own  sweetness  and  richness  of 
meaning.  He  is  called  Immanuel,  which  means  '  God  with  us ' ; 
Shiloh,  which  means  '  A  Place  of  Rest ' ;  the  Sun  of  Righteousness, 
the  Lamb  of  God,  the  Bright  and  Morning  Star,  the  Good  Shepherd, 
the  Lord  our  Righteousness,  the  Dayspring,  Wonderful,  Counsellor, 
the  Mighty  God,  the  Everlasting  Father,  and  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

But  perhaps  the  name  by  which  He  is  best  known  to  His  people 
on  earth  is  that  life-giving  and  joy-bringing  name  of  'Jesus,1  which 
means  '  a  Saviour.'  This  was  the  name  divinely  appointed  for  our 
Lord,  and  by  it  all  the  world  shall  yet  delight  to  know  and  love  Him. 
For  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  shall  bow,  and  every  tongue  con 
fess  that  He  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father. 

The  name  of  Jesus  is  held  precious  to  the  people  of  God,  not  for 
itself  chiefly,  but  for  the  great  divine  reality  it  suggests  to  our  minds. 
It  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Himself,  and  not  His  name  simply,  that  is  so 
dear  to  us. 

When  Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  lying  upon  his  deathbed,  when 
ever  a  verse  of  Scripture  was  read  to  him  he  always  showed  by  some 
sign  that  he  heard  it.  'And,'  says  his  daughter,  'I  especially 
observed  that  at  every  mention  of  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  if  his 
eyes  were  closed,  he  always  opened  them,  and  looked  at  the  person 

who  had  spoken.    Once,  after  a  long  silence,  he  said,  "  I  believe " 

We  said,  in  a  voice  of  inquiry,  "  In  God  ?  "  He  answered,  "  In  Jesus." 
He  spoke  but  once  after  this.  Upon  our  inquiring  how  he  felt,  he 
said  he  was  "  Happy." ' 

It  would  seem  as  if  other  names  in  the  memories  of  the  saints  are 
like  those  cut  deeply  into  the  poet's  fabled  rock  of  ice,  which 
gradually,  as  the  sun  came  round  day  by  day  melting  the  ice,  be 
came  less  and  less  plain,  till  at  length  they  melted  away  altogether. 
But  it  is  not  so  with  the  name  of  Jesus.  The  Psalmist  says,  *  His 
name  shall  be  continued  as  long  as  the  sun,  and  men  shall  be  blessed 
in  Him :  all  nations  shall  call  Him  blessed.' l 

1  Psalm  Ixxii.  17. 
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II.  What,  then,  are  the  great  realities  that  have  given  to  Jesus  a 
Name  that  is  above  every  name  ? 

1.  We  will  speak  of  four  of  them,  and  let  the  first  be  that  of  His 
Redeeming  Love.     Without  Christ  the  world  is  spoken  of  as  in  a 
state  of  slavery,  worse  than  that  of  the  old  Egyptian  bondage  ;  but 
through  Him  men  are  redeemed  and  set  free,  and  this  is  why  they 
come  to  love  Him. 

2.  The  second  great  reality  is  His  readiness  to  forgive  sins.     He 
is  so  slow  to  anger  that  He  bears  with  our  ingratitude  and  wrong 
doing  for  many  years  with  the  kindest  patience  and  long-suffering, 
but  when  we  repent  and  turn  to  Him,  He  forgives  us  in  a  moment. 

To  the  broken  and  contrite  heart  the  gracious  promise  has  been 
thousands  of  times  fulfilled :  *  Before  they  call  I  will  answer,  and 
while  they  are  yet  speaking  I  will  hear,'  and  for  this  swift  and 
abundant  mercy  His  people  ascribe  to  Him  a  Name  which  is  above 
every  name. 

3.  Another  thing  for  which  Christ  is  so  beloved  of  His  people  is 
what  is  called  in  Eph.  ii.  7,  the  exceeding  riches  of  His  grace,  some 
times  called  '  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ.'     These  riches  Christ 
freely  bestows  upon  His  people. 

It  is  said  of  a  certain  Eastern  king,  who  had  immense  wealth,  that 
once  every  year,  on  a  set  day,  he  caused  a  large  pair  of  balances  to 
be  brought  before  him,  and  himself  standing  in  one  scale,  had  the 
other  filled  with  gold  and  silver  and  precious  gifts  until  the  scales 
were  equal,  and  then  scattered  the  gifts  among  the  multitude. 
Every  day  Jesus  distributes  to  His  people  of  His  unsearchable  riches 
of  grace  according  to  their  heart's  desire.  All  the  promises  of  the 
Word  of  God  are  theirs.  What  a  treasure  are  these  alone  ! 

4.  The  last  excellence  of  Jesus  which  we  shall  mention  is  His 
*  Power  to  subdue  all  things  to  Himself.'    We  will  close  with  the 
following  story  which  illustrates  this  : — 

At  a  missionary  meeting  on  the  island  of  Raratonga,  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  an  old  man,  who  wished  to  join  the  Church,  rose 
and  said,  *  I  have  lived  during  the  reign  of  four  kings.  In  the  first 
we  were  continually  at  war,  and  a  fearful  season  it  was  watching  and 
hiding  with  fear.  During  the  reign  of  the  second  we  were  overtaken 
with  a  severe  famine,  and  all  expected  to  perish ;  then  we  ate  rats 
and  grass  and  this  wood  and  that  wood.  During  the  third  we  were 
conquered,  and  became  the  peck  and  prey  of  the  two  other  settle 
ments  of  the  island  ;  then  if  a  man  went  to  fish  he  rarely  ever  returned, 
or  if  a  woman  went  far  away  to  fetch  food  she  was  rarely  ever  seen 
again.  But  during  the  reign  of  this  third  king  we  were  visited  by 
another  King,  a  great  King,  a  good  King,  a  peaceful  King,  a  King 
of  love,  Jesus,  the  Lord  from  heaven.  He  has  gained  the  victory. 
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He  has  conquered  our  hearts;   therefore  we  now  have  peace  and 
plenty  in  this  world,  and  hope  soon  to  dwell  with  Him  in  heaven.' 

R.  BREWIN. 


III.  OUTLINES  ON  THE  GOSPEL 

Barabbas  or  Jesus. 

The  governor  answered  and  said  unto  them,   Whether  of  the  twain  will  ye  that  1 
release  unto  you?    They  said,  Barabbas.     S.  MATT,  xxvii.  21. 

f  ^e  *s  one  great  warfare.     Every  thought, 

j  i      i       i    «  .  />    .    J 

word,  and  deed  is  a  portion  of  it.  All  the 
history  of  our  whole  race,  from  Adam's  fall 
until  our  Lord,  shall,  at  His  coming,  destroy 
Antichrist  with  the  spirit  of  His  mouth,  is 
one  long  attempt  of  the  evil  one  to  set  up  his 
authority  in  the  place  of  God's,  and  to  dispute 
His  sovereignty  over  His  creatures.  On  the 
one  side  God  offers  us  His  will,  that  we  should  will  as  He  wills ;  and 
that,  since  His  will  is  all  good,  we  should  find  in  it  our  perfection, 
be  like  Himself,  be  His  own  representatives  on  earth,  '  holy  as  He  is 
holy,'  *  perfect  as '  He,  our  '  Heavenly  Father,  is  perfect,'  and  par 
take  of  His  goodness,  love,  peace,  purity,  truth,  sovereignty  over 
ourselves,  His  assured  and  abiding  unchangeableness,  being  held  fast 
by  Him.  On  the  other  side,  Satan  offers  us  our  own  will,  to  claim 
to  ourselves,  out  of  God,  all  which  God  would  give  us  in  Himself,  a 
counterfeit,  slavish  freedom  of  the  will,  to  have  no  other  lord,  to  have 
all  from  ourselves,  power,  wisdom,  man's  respect,  pleasures,  riches, 
love,  as  and  how  we  will,  for  ourselves,  and  not  from  God.  On  the 
one  hand  God  offers  us  His  own  calm  consolations,  His  secret  inter 
course  with  the  soul,  His  peace  abiding  in  it,  His  own  indwelling ; 
on  the  other,  Satan  offers  us  a  giddy  whirl  of  passions,  corruptible 
pleasures,  excitements,  feverish  joys,  and,  alas  !  he  hides  from  us 
therewith  his  own  indwelling  and  mastery.  God  offers  us  eternity 
of  bliss,  *  pleasures  for  evermore,'  in  Him ;  Satan '  so  prolongs  the 
present  with  busy  thoughts,  and  schemes,  and  anticipations,  as  to 
hide  from  us  an  eternity  of  woe  with  him.  All  time  is  one  history 
of  this  one  manifold  choice. 

II.  All,  throughout  the  whole  world,  is  one  choice  between  God 
and  Satan,  Christ  and  Barabbas.  We  know  not  indeed  what  to  do ; 
and  so,  again  and  again,  our  Blessed  Lord  intercedes  for  those  who 
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deliver  Him  to  His  foes.  But  whenever  a  choice  is  given,  if  we  have 
but  any  fear  that  we  are  choosing  amiss,  if  we  do  what  we  suspect  to 
be  wrong  or  worse,  if  we  say  wilfully  what  we  think  better  unsaid, 
what  do  we,  in  fact,  but  choose  Barabbas  ?  Hence  the  deep,  deadly 
wound  of  the  first  marked  childish  sin,  which  lives  so  long  in  the 
memory,  and  haunts  it.  It  was  its  first  marked  choice  of  evil,  and,  if 
so,  though  unknowingly,  of  the  evil  one.  Hence  the  evil  of  some 
subtle  sin,  which  it  perhaps  knows  not  to  be  sin,  only  it  knows  that, 
were  its  parents  by,  it  would  not  do  it.  It  has  made  an  evil  choice ; 
and  that  choice  cleaves  to  it,  perhaps,  through  years  of  helpless 
strife  and  misery.  The  first  evil  choice  is  the  parent  of  all  which 
follows.  It  has  chosen  Satan  instead  of  God ;  and  now,  before  it  can 
again  choose  aright,  it  must  undo  that  first  choice,  and  will  that  all 
had  been  unchosen  which  it  ever  chose  out  of  God. 

We  never  can  make  any  real  progress  in  holiness,  we  can  hardly 
take  the  very  first  step,  we  shall  be  constantly  slipping  backwards, 
until,  by  God's  mercy,  we  have  this  stamped  upon  our  souls,  that  we 
are  ever  anew  making,  that  we  must  in  all  things  make  this  choice. 
There  is,  in  every  thing,  a  better  and  worse,  a  good  and  an  evil  to  us. 
If  we  choose  good,  we  choose  God,  who  alone  is  good,  and  is  in  all 
things  good ;  if  we  choose  evil,  we  do  in  fact  choose  the  evil  one. 
There  are  degrees  of  choice,  as  there  were  degrees  and  steps  in  the 
rejection  of  our  Lord.  Yet  each  led  on  to  the  next.  Each  hardens 
for  the  next.  The  character  deepens  unconsciously ;  and  at  last,  in 
man's  sight,  and  but  for  some  mighty  interposition  of  God,  it  becomes 
fixed ;  because  it  has  all  along  been  secretly  following  or  resisting 
grace,  and  so  choosing  God,  or  rejecting  Him.  And  who  knows  how 
much  countless,  deadly  ill,  there  may  not  be  in  these  repeated  acts  of 
choice  ?  Who,  when  he  looks  back  on  any  portion  of  a  past  mis 
directed  life,  can  imagine  the  amount  of  sin  through  which  it  became 
what  it  was  ?  It  seems,  and  is,  well-nigh  all  sin,  because  it  has  not 
been  choosing  God  for  His  own  sake,  and  has  been  choosing  self  and 
evil. 

There  is  no  safety,  but  never  to  think  ourselves  safe ;  Lent  after 
Lent  to  bind  ourselves  to  Him  by  penitence ;  Easter  after  Easter,  to 
beware  lest  in  earthly  joy  or  relaxation  we  betray  Him  whom  in 
Lent  we  sought;  morning  by  morning,  to  make  Him  anew,  our 
deeper,  only  choice,  and  pray  Him  to  knit  it  fast  unto  Himself; 
evening  by  evening,  quickly  to  amend  by  prayer  for  pardon  and 
grace  and  more  earnest  purpose,  if  in  aught,  through  human  in 
firmity,  we  have  chosen  amiss. 

E.  B.  PUSEY. 
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The  Testing  of  Pilate. 

I  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  just  person;  see  ye  to  it.  Then  answered  all  the 
people  and  said,  His  blood  be  upon  us,  and  on  our  children.  S.  MATT,  xxvii. 
24,  25. 

THIS  day,  which  we  call  Palm  Sunday,  is  like  no  other  day  in  the 
Christian  year,  no  other  day  in  the  life  of  Christ.  It  occupies 
that  pathetic  void  which  forms  so  marked  a  separation  between  the 
two  parts  of  the  Oratorio  of  the  Messiah.  The  people  shouted  for 
joy  that  the  great  miracle- worker  had  come  at  the  holy  season  to  the 
holy  city  to  take,  as  in  their  gathering  enthusiasm  they  believed,  His 
place  as  the  divine  king  under  whom  they  were  to  rule  the  world. 
The  rulers  of  the  people  learned  from  the  people's  rejoicings  and  the 
people's  cries  that  there  was  for  them  but  one  course — the  object  of 
the  people's  joyous  clamour  must  die.  This  day  is  the  meeting 
together,  the  overlapping  of  these  two  strains  of  feeling,  diametrically 
opposite,  the  strain  of  triumph  and  the  strain  of  death,  of  apparent 
and  of  real  victory.  And  if  we  ask  how  He  regarded  this  day,  He 
in  whose  honour  the  palms  were  strewn,  He  for  whose  death  the 
rulers  were  preparing  themselves,  if  we  ask  this,  hear  the  answer 
which  the  Holy  Scriptures  give :  '  When  He  was  come  near  He  saw 
the  city,  and  wept  over  it,  saying,  Oh  that  thou  hadst  known ! '  The 
words  of  my  text  take  us  to  a  like  critical  point,  to  the  details  of  the 
great  tragedy  itself. 

It  was  the  crisis  in  the  life  of  Pilate,  the  crisis  in  the  life  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  and  the  Divine  Son  of  God  vouchsafed  it  to  be  the 
crisis  of  His  life  on  earth.  Of  these  let  us  confine  ourselves,  so  far  as 
we  may,  to  the  first ;  but  ever  with  this  accompaniment  in  our  hearts — 
that  while  we  speak  of  the  judge  and  glance  at  the  accusers,  we  never 
cease  to  feel  the  conscious  presence  of  Him  whose  fate,  as  they  believed, 
they  were  deciding,  whose  fate,  so  far  as  their  responsibility  went, 
they  were  in  fact  deciding.  That  presence  must  be  with  us,  chasten 
ing,  hallowing  our  thoughts.  At  each  stage  He  must  be  with  us : 
from  the  first  when  He  was  led  to  Pilate's  house  as  a  lamb  to  the 
slaughter — Ecce  Agnus  Dei  !  to  the  last  when  Pilate  led  Him  forth 
— Ecce  Homo!  With  Pilate,  as  indeed  with  the  Jews,  our  text 
strictly  describes  the  crisis.  It  takes  him  up  to  the  supreme  moment, 
and  leaves  him  nothing  but  inevitable  action  to  follow.  The  critics 
of  art  tell  us  that  this  is  precisely  the  conjecture  which  a  great  statue 
should  represent.  You  see  the  man  in  motionless  marble;  and  to 
represent  him  in  motion  would  be  in  error.  You  see  him  poised  the 
instant  before  motion,  his  body  bent  forward,  his  muscles  set,  his 
hand  holding  the  discus,  thrown  back  to  the  exact  position  it  ought 
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to  occupy  if  the  tremendous  effort  is  not  to  fail  of  its  effect ;  and 
exactly  at  that  moment  of  supreme  preparation,  the  instant  before 
the  sweeping  rush  of  the  arm  is  to  begin,  the  sculptor  leaves  him— 
leaves  him  for  so  many  thousands  of  years  as  the  marble  shall  last. 
You  see  the  father  and  the  sons  writhing  in  agony,  their  limbs  con 
stricted  by  the  monsters  which  the  sea  has  given  to  wreak  the 
vengeance  of  a  goddess ;  you  see  them  at  the  moment  when  the 
father,  having  tried  all  his  powers  to  save  his  children  and  himself, 
having  tried  and  striven  as  a  man  may  in  silence,  has  at  last  opened  his 
mouth  for  one  despairing  cry,  and  there  the  moment  before  the  cry  is 
uttered,  there  he  is  left.  In  each  case  the  imagination  is  driven  to 
give  the  motion,  to  hear  the  cry.  Just  at  such  a  moment  as  that  of 
my  text,  Pilate  washes  his  hands  of  the  blood  of  this  innocent  person, 
the  Jews  take  the  blood  on  themselves  and  on  their  children.  It  is  the 
supreme  moment  of  the  preparation ;  after  it,  all  follows  of  necessity. 

I.  There  is,  I  think,  no  episode  in  the  life  of  any  mortal  man 
which  has  the  characteristics  that  mark  this  history  of  a  day  in  the 
life  of  a  Roman  governor.  That  is,  of  course,  a  truism  if  we  regard 
the  nature  of  that  on  which  he  had  to  give  the  final  judgment ;  but 
I  mean  so  far  as  the  several  steps  of  his  action  are  concerned  apart 
from  the  divine  element  which  renders  this  great  trial  unlike  all 
other  trials.  We  see  the  man  with  his  inner  mind  revealed  by  his 
action  ;  we  see  him  striving  from  first  to  last,  now  by  one  promising 
method,  now  by  another,  to  avert  the  inevitable,  to  persuade  the 
Jews  to  abandon  their  set  determination,  to  persuade  some  one  else  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  the  decision,  to  persuade  himself  that  by  a 
symbolic  act  and  by  an  authoritative  declaration  he  could  purge  him 
self  from  responsibility,  to  persuade  the  silent  victim  to  help  him,  the 
judge,  to  escape ;  to  help  him  either  by  a  confession  which  should  end 
his  scruples,  or  by  such  a  declaration  as  might  nerve  the  judge  to 
make  some  real,  some  crowning  effort  to  save  Him.  And  we  see 
Pilate,  with  all  his  power  as  Caesar's  representative — the  representative 
of  the  master  of  the  world — we  see  him  in  the  hands  of  a  body  of 
determined  men — men  who  knew  exactly  what  they  wanted,  and  were 
perfectly  ruthless  in  their  determination  to  secure  Him,  perfectly 
unscrupulous  as  to  the  means  of  attainment.  We  see  them  making 
their  position  more  and  more  secure  with  each  effort,  each  fresh  con 
cession  of  the  Roman  governor,  showing  their  hand  only  so  far  as 
was  necessary  for  the  special  stage  at  which  they  found  themselves, 
holding  in  reserve  the  final  argument  and  irresistible  appeal  to  the 
personal  interests,  to  the  personal  fear  of  their  ruler,  using  it  only  at 
the  last  awful  moment,  and  using  it  with  crushing  effect.  Quite  apart 
from  that  which  is  at  stake,  it  is  a  terrible  picture  of  a  man,  by  no 
means  all  bad,  driven  by  bold,  bad  men  to  do  a  dreadful  deed,  a  deed 
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from  which  his  heart  and  his  conscience  and  his  honour  each  in  turn 
recoil,  a  deed  which  has  made  the  name  of  Pontius  Pilate  stand  out 
in  lurid  letters  as  no  other  name  ever  named  among  men  stands  out, 
as  no  other  name  ever  can  stand  out.  It  was  not,  you  must  notice, 
the  first  or  the  second  time  that  Pilate  had  been  defeated  in  the 
attempt  to  carry  out  his  will  by  the  determination  of  the  Jews.  He 
knew  well  what  they  were.  His  was  the  famous  order  which  sent  into 
the  Holy  City  the  standards  of  the  Roman  soldiers  with  the  desecrat 
ing  image  of  the  Emperor,  and  after  one  device  and  another  had 
failed,  after  he  had  tried  persuasion,  and  had  tried  the  threat  and 
the  show  of  violence,  they  made  him  withdraw  the  order.  He  it  was 
who  hung  up  in  the  palace  of  the  Roman  governor  shields  inscribed 
with  the  names  of  the  Roman  deities ;  but  here,  great  as  was  the 
outrage  to  the  Jews,  he  remained  firm,  and  had  to  bear  the  indignity 
of  a  special  order  from  Tiberius  to  remove  them.  In  both  of  these 
cases  he  was  wrong  from  the  first  and  throughout,  and  he  had  to  give 
way  ;  in  the  one  case  to  submit,  in  the  other,  in  the  case  which  fills 
our  thoughts  to-day,  he  strove  to  do  what  was  right,  and  he  had  to 
give  way,  as  before.  It  was  a  terrible  warning  to  a  weak  man  in  a 
place  of  responsibility. 

II.  The  washing  of  his  hands  was  the  closing  scene  of  the  striving 
for  the  mastery ;  it  was  the  last  supreme  moment  in  Pilate's  pos 
sibility  of  doing  right,  and  he  so  used  it  as  to  make  that  which  had 
been  possible  thenceforth  impossible.  There  were,  as  you  know, 
further  struggles  on  Pilate's  part,  but  he  had  foredoomed  them  to 
failure.  The  punishment  of  scourging  which  he  had  offered  as  a  com 
promise  preceded  the  punishment  of  crucifixion.  When  this,  which 
they  had  rejected  as  a  compromise,  had  been  inflicted,  Pilate  showed 
them  the  sight  to  us  so  terrible  in  imagination,  so  awful  in  realisation, 
to  us  so  far  beyond  the  force  and  propriety  of  words;  to  them  so 
vastly  short  of  their  desire.  He  appealed  to  them,  Was  not  that 
enough  ?  Would  not  that  suffice  ?  '  No,'  they  shouted,  '  He  must 
die,  for  He  made  Himself  the  Son  of  God.'  Pilate  feared  greatly 
when  he  heard  this,  feared  instinctively,  and  his  instinct  was  right. 
He  interposed  yet  another  delay  that  he  might  learn  what  this 
crime  was  of  a  man  that  He  made  Himself  the  Son  of  God.  Some 
deep  interest  he  saw  that  there  was,  he  saw  that  there  must  be. 
What  was  there  behind  the  words  that  stirred  the  keen-eyed  rulers  of 
the  people  to  frenzy  ?  What  was  there  behind  the  words  that  for 
them  a  man  so  patient  as  this — what  was  there  behind  the  words  that 
for  them  a  man,  and  this  man,  should  die  ?  He  learned  that  which, 
all  too  late  as  it  was,  drove  him  to  yet  another  attempt.  But  the 
Jews  had  worsted  him  every  time,  and  now  that  their  grasp  was 
actually  on  the  accomplishment  of  their  purpose  they  would  wait  no 
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longer.  They  used  their  last  and  strongest  weapon — 'If  thou  let 
this  man  go,  thou  art  not  Caesar's  friend.1  Thereupon  he  gave  way 
for  the  last  time.  He  brought  forth  at  once  the  prisoner,  and  with 
the  last  cry,  *  Will  ye  crucify  your  King  ? '  he  delivered  Him  unto 
them  to  be  crucified.  The  one  remaining  question  between  Pilate 
and  the  Jews  was  decided  the  other  way.  In  regard  to  it  Pilate  stood 
firm,  and  the  Jews  acquiesced  in  it.  It  is  the  most  terrible  irony 
in  the  whole  of  history.  He  had  yielded  at  every  point  in  his 
effort  to  save  an  innocent  man  from  judicial  murder.  He  could 
stand  firm  in  the  matter  of  a  word  on  a  piece  of  parchment;  he 
could  wear  the  air,  could  use  the  language  of  a  strong  man  when  he 
left  the  regions  of  the  infinitely  great  and  descended  to  that  which, 
though  of  great  import  in  itself,  was  in  comparison  but  infinitely 
little.  '  You  have  compelled  me  to  send  an  innocent  man  to  death ; 
what  I  have  been  made  to  do  I  have  done ;  but  now  I  stand  firm. 
Alter  the  title  that  is  to  be  set  up  over  his  head  I  will  not ;  what  I 
have  written  I  have  written.1  We  should  bear  in  mind  carefully — 
very  carefully — the  fact,  in  judging  Pilate's  conduct,  that  we  have  no 
right  to  assign  to  him  the  guilt  of  any  conscious  disregard  of  the 
claims  of  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God.  I  cannot  think  that  it  is  in  any 
such  spirit  as  that  that  his  name  is  placed  in  our  creeds,  though  the 
effect  of  it  is  to  hand  it  down  to  the  most  distant  generations  in  the 
most  terrible  connection  that  can  be  imagined.  We  do  not  recite 
the  name  of  Judas  Iscariot,  the  name  of  the  high  priest ;  we  make  no 
reference  to  the  false  accusations  on  (which  our  Lord  was  put  to 
death.  We  ought,  I  think,  to  regard  the  mention  of  Pilate's  name 
in  the  Creed  as  an  accurate  historical  statement,  and  a  matter  of 
which  it  is  of  the  very  last  importance  that  there  should  be  complete 
historical  accuracy. 

III.  And  it  is  right  that  Pilate's  name  should  be  placed  there,  and 
not  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  for  the  actual  responsibility 
for  the  judicial  murder  lay  with  Pilate,  and  not  with  the  distant 
Emperor.  We  must  remember,  too,  that  life  was  held  of  but  little 
account  in  those  days.  There  was  not  any  sense  at  all  of  that  which 
is  so  marked  a  feature  in  our  day — the  horror  of  taking  the  life  of  a 
man  in  what  we  call  cold  blood.  But,  indeed,  we  need  not  go  back 
to  Pilate's  time  for  the  absence  of  that  sense.  The  history  of  the 
judicial  murders  of  nobles  and  of  statesmen  in  England  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  is  enough  to  show  us  that  we  cannot  in 
such  matters  judge  the  past  by  the  present,  shrink  as  we  may  and 
ought  to  shrink  from  the  merciless  cruelty  of  the  past.  But  after  all, 
from  one  point  of  view,  this  only  emphasises  the  lesson  which  Pilate's 
conduct  has  for  all  who  hold  a  responsible  position.  Their  want  of 
firmness  to  stand  by  what  they  know  to  be  right  is  something  far- 
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reaching  in  its  effects,  far  beyond  all  proportion  to  the  seeming 
importance  or  unimportance  of  that  which  they  have  to  decide.  For 
a  man  in  a  responsible  position  to  let  things  drift,  to  let  those  have 
their  way  who  press  him  most,  to  know  what  is  right,  and  yet  to  do 
what  is  wrong — that,  however  much  he  would  resent  and  repudiate 
the  imputation — that  is  the  way  in  which,  in  this  nineteenth  century, 
a  man  in  such  a  position  can  act  as  Pilate  acted. 

When  sin  is  in  question  it  is  possible  to  play  the  part  of  Pilate, 
and  at  the  same  time  and  thereby  to  earn  the  self-invoked  and 
terrible  penalty  of  the  Jews  :  *  His  blood  be  upon  us.1  For,  indeed, 
when  we  dwell  in  thought  upon  the  sufferings  of  our  blessed  Lord  in 
this  terrible  week  upon  which  we  have  entered,  we  that  feel  and 
know  why  those  sufferings  were  undertaken,  for  what  and  for  whom 
they  were  undergone,  when  we  look  to  the  world  around  us  and  see  it 
revelling  in  carelessness  and  sin,  when  we  look  to  the  world  within  us 
and  frankly  recognise  what  there  we  see  in  us  which  has  been  washed 
clean  of  original  sin  in  baptism,  enlightened  by  God  the  Holy  Ghost 
in  confirmation,  strengthened  by  God  the  Son  in  communion,  then 
we  do  indeed  feel  with  overwhelming  force  that  the  closing  words  of 
one  of  the  most  terrible  passages  of  Holy  Scripture  are  not  too  highly 
wrought.  Those  who  were  once  enlightened,  and  have  tasted  of  the 
heavenly  gift,  and  were  made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  have 
tasted  the  good  word  of  God  and  the  world  to  come,  if  they  shall  fall 
away  they  crucify  to  themselves  the  Son  of  God  afresh. 

CANON  G.  F.  BROWNE. 
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The  Seven  Gethsemane  Commands. 

Then  cometh  Jesus  with  them  unto  a  place  called  Gethsemane,  and  saith  unto  the 
disciples,  Sit  ye  here  while  I  go  and  pray  yonder.     S.  MATT.  xxvi.  36. 

I.  lite*' — ^/^  •^fc^.nIRST,  '  Sit  ye  here  while  I  go  and  pray  yonder  * 
(ver.  36).  The  Master  would  bid  us  here 
remember  that  there  is  something  in  His  suffer 
ings  into  which  we  cannot  enter.  For  three 
years  He  had  been  training  these  twelve  dis 
ciples.  But  now  He  seems  to  say  to  them  all, 
4  Thou  canst  not  follow  Me  now.  Ye  are  they 
which  have  continued  with  Me  in  my  tempta 
tions  ;  but  now  I  must  go  forward  alone.  Hitherto,  but  no  further. 
"  Sit  ye  here,  while  I  go  and  pray  yonder." ' 

II.  The  second  command  is  in  ver.  38 :  '  Tarry  ye  here,  and  watch 


with  Me.'  Yes,  though  there  are  depths  in  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
which  we  cannot  understand,  and  which  we  must  be  content  not  to 
understand,  yet  we  are  to  watch  with  Him.  Let  us  learn,  first,  the 
reality  of  the  manhood  of  Jesus  Christ ;  that  He  is  very  man  as  He  is 
very  God ;  that  He  felt  intensely  all  those  sorrows  through  which  He 
passed ;  that  He  was  touched  by  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities.  In 
the  second  place,  learn  the  intolerable  character  of  sin.  See  how  the 
pure  and  holy  Jesus  shrank  from  being  made  sin  for  us — He  who 
knew  no  sin.  And,  thirdly,  let  us  learn  the  matchless  love  of  Christ, 
who  endured  so  much  for  our  sakes,  and  laid  down  His  life  for  us. 

III.  The  next  three  commands  concern  more  especially  the  great 
subject  of  temptation.     'Watch  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into 
temptation :    the  spirit  indeed    is   willing,    but  the  flesh  is  weak/ 
Watch,  as  if  everything  depended  upon  you  ;    pray,  for  everything 
depends  upon  God.     '  Watch  and  pray/     Pray,  for  watching  without 
prayer   is    presumption ;     watch,    for    praying    without    watching 
is  hypocrisy.     '  Watch  and  pray.'     Watch  against  the  foe  without, 
and  pray  in  the  secret  of  your  heart  for  power  from  on  high. 

IV.  The  fourth  command  is  in  verse  45,  when  He  returned  the 
third  time,  and  found  them  still  fast  asleep.    Now  He  said  unto  them, 
'  Sleep  on  now,  and  take  your  rest :  behold,  the  hour  is  at  hand,  and 
the  Son  of  man  is  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  sinners.'     Sleep  on  now, 
for  opportunities  past  can  now  never  be  recalled.     Of  all  the  words 
spoken  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  during  that  awful  night,  there  are 
few  which  come  home  to  us  with  more  humiliating  power.     Their 
very  irony  wings  the  shaft ;  at  the  same  time,  the  remonstrance  is  so 
gentle  and  so  kind. 

V.  '  Rise,  let  us  be  going.'     Yes  !  though  the  past  can  never  be  re 
called.     Fresh  opportunities  should  rouse  us  to  fresh  efforts.     Thank 
God,  there  is  another  chance.    We  may  be  humbled  by  the  past ;  we 
should  lament  it  and  confess  it ;  but  let  it  not  paralyse  us  for  the 
future.     Let  it  only  be  a  fresh  incentive  to  work  while  it  is  day,  and 
serve  whilst  yet  we  may. 

VI.  The  sixth  command,  in  verse  52,  teaches  us  submission  to  the 
divine  will,  and  the  abandoning  of  all  human  power.     *  Put  up  again 
thy  sword  into  his  place.'  Non  tali  auxilio.   When  we  draw  the  carnal 
sword  we  always  strike  off  a  servant's  ear. 

VII.  The  last  command  you  will  find  in  John  xviii.  8 :  '  If  ye  seek 
Me,  let  these  go  their  way.'     It  was  spoken  in  the  first  place,  not  to 
the  disciples,  but  to  the  representatives  of  the  law  who  had  come  to 
arrest  Him.    It  speaks  to  us  first  of  all  most  powerfully  of  the  volun- 
tariness  of  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ.     No  man  took  His  life  from 
Him.     He  had  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  He  had  power  to  take  it 
again.     He  gave  Himself  for  us.     You  may  hear  Him  say,  not  merely 
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to  the  soldiers  of  the  high  priests,  but  to  the  Law  of  God,  and  to  the 
executioners  of  Divine  wrath,  «Ifye  seek  Me,  let  these  go  their  way'; 
and  so  He  became  our  Surety  and  our  Substitute,  and  we  are  sheltered 
by  His  surrender  of  Himself  to  death.  G.  A.  STUART. 

Watchfulness. 

Then  cometh  He  to  His  disciples,  and  saith  unto  them,  Sleep  on  now,  and  take  your 
rest :  behold,  the  hour  is  at  hand,  and  the  Son  of  Man  is  betrayed  into  the  hands  of 
sinners.  S.  MATTHEW  xxvi.  45. 

I.  T  T  UMAN  life  is  not  inaptly  represented  by  that  night  of  woe. 
J.  JL  Here  one  patient  and  careful  soul  is  found  constantly  on  the 
watch,  and  ever  engaged  in  prayerful  communion  with  God.  There 
the  mass  of  men,  though  beset  by  the  same  dangers,  and  the  same 
temptations,  are  asleep  ;  ignorant  or  unmindful  of  their  position, 
they  take  their  chance  of  the  course  they  will  pursue,  or  of  the 
behaviour  they  will  adopt,  when  they  feel  the  stress  of  the  inevitable 
storm.  There  is  no  look-out  kept,  no  defence  set  up,  no  refuge 
provided  against  the  moment  the  actual  trial  arrives.  If  it  were 
not  so,  should  we  see  the  total  want  of  preparation,  the  state  of 
helplessness  and  desolation,  which  we  so  often  encounter  when  men 
are  called  upon  to  confront  the  ordinary  difficulties  of  life,  when 
sickness  suddenly  overtakes  us,  or  some  unlooked-for  trouble.  We 
are  taken  by  surprise  ;  we  are  laid  low  and  utterly  crushed,  by 
the  force  of  some  unexpected  sorrow.  From  every  side  of  life  is 
constantly  repeated  in  our  ears  the  command  of  our  one  wise  and 
faithful  Friend  and  Master,  t  Watch  and  pray.'  We  do  not  lack 
warning.  No  ;  what  we  lack  is  the  .spirit  of  watchfulness  and  of 
prayer.  We  are  asleep  in  the  midst  of  thickly-besetting  troubles; 
we  are  dull  of  hearing  to  the  cry  of  past  experience,  which  some  time 
or  other  penetrates  the  innermost  recesses  of  every  home  in  the  land. 
It  is  no  wonder  if  we  cannot,  or  rather  will  not,  watch  with  Christ ; 
still  less  that  we  cannot  suffer  with  Him,  when  called  on  to  take  up 
the  Cross  and  walk  with  Him. 

II.  Our  Master  watched  and  prayed ;  the  pure  and  sinless  Christ 
watched ;  He  who  could  challenge  the  world  to  convict  Him  of 
sin  watched.  He  found  it  necessary  to  pray  throughout  the  long 
hours  of  a  weary  night,  not  against  sin,  but  simply  for  strength 
to  complete  a  work  He  had  set  Himself  to  do,  and  against  which 
every  feeling  of  Nature  was  innocently  arrayed.  His  temptation, 
treating  it  from  a  human  side,  to  avoid  disgrace  and  agony,  was,  as 
we  should  consider  it,  a  very  natural  and  a  very  harmless  desire.  But 
agonising  as  the  tortures  of  the  Cross  were  to  His  contemplation, 
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the  agony  of  an  uncompleted  duty  was  greater ;  and  so  He  prayed 
for  strength  to  bear  the  Cross  and  to  complete  His  sacrifice  for 
sinners.  How  much  more  need  have  we  to  watch  and  pray,  drawn 
as  we  are  by  every  instinct,  every  inclination,  and  every  sense  towards 
self-indulgence ;  beset  as  we  are  by  innumerable  temptations,  which 
throng  so  thickly  around  us,  which  arise  when  we  least  expect  them, 
often  wearing  the  false  disguises  of  grace  and  goodness.  And  when 
I  say  '  watch  and  pray,1  I  do  not  mean  that  we  need  to  be 
constantly  on  our  knees,  for  this  may  be  but  the  letter  of  prayer 
which  kills.  It  is  the  spirit  of  prayer  and  of  watchfulness  which  really 
gives  us  life  and  protection  in  the  midst  of  a  deluding  and  disturbing 
world,  and  without  that  we  should  never  live  an  hour  of  our  lives. 

III.  But  there  was  yet  something  more  which  called  for  watchfulness 
and  prayer  in  the  disciples  of  our  Lord.  They  had  been  selected  to 
pass  with  Him  the  hours  of  sorrow,  and  to  watch  with  Him  in  His 
anguish.  At  no  other  time  probably  had  they  ever  enjoyed  such  an 
opportunity  of  actually  sustaining  and  cheering  the  spirit  of  their 
agonised  Lord.  Many  a  night  had  been  spent  with  Him,  but 
never  before  such  a  night  of  sorrow.  He  had  been  everything  to 
them  ;  now  they  were  invited  to  be  a  support  to  His  downcast  soul. 
What  an  opportunity  for  them  was  veiled  under  the  simple  invita 
tion  to  watch  with  Him !  They  were  invited  to  stand  in  the  same 
rank,  and  by  His  side,  in  the  personal  struggle  which  was  torturing 
the  heart  01  the  Son  of  God.  Again  and  again  He  endeavoured  to 
rouse  them  to  a  sense  of  His  want,  and  of  their  opportunity ;  but  the 
effort  was  of  no  avail.  The  opportunity  was  offered,  but  now  was 
lost.  The  time  is  gone  by,  the  necessity  is  passed.  *  Sleep  on  now, 
and  take  your  rest.  I  might  have  been  cheered  by  your  presence, 
your  sympathy  might  have  consoled  Me ;  but  I  have  trodden  the  wine 
press  alone.  I  am  now  prepared  to  take  the  cup,  and  to  drink  it  to 
the  dregs.  The  hour  of  prayer  is  over,  and  strength  for  action  is 
come.  Rise,  and  let  us  be  going ;  behold  !  he  is  at  hand  that 
betrayeth  Me.' 

Opportunities  lie  before  us  all.  We  must  wilfully  close  our  eyes 
not  to  see  them.  An  opportunity  lost  is  a  message  from  God 
unheeded ;  and  there  comes  a  day  when  we  have  our  last  trial  here, 
when  Christ  will  no  longer  urge  us  to  activity  and  to  exertion,  but 
will  address  us  in  other  words — words  which  carry  with  them  a  bitter 
rebuke :  *  Sleep  on  now  and  take  your  rest.* 

G.  PROTHERO. 
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Judas. 

It  had  been  good  for  that  man  if  he  had  not  been  born.     S.  MATT.  xxvi.  24. 

T)ALM  SUNDAY,  as  it  brings  before  us  our  Lord's  solemn  entry 
JL  into  Jerusalem  before  His  last  Passover,  suggests  a  great  many 
subjects  for  reflection,  but  none  that  is  more  entitled  to  our  attention 
than  the  great  variety  of  characters  who  may  be  joined,  apparently 
with  an  absolute  unity  of  purpose,  in  the  services  or  the  devotions 
which  are  appropriate  to  a  great  religious  occasion.  The  narratives 
of  the  entry  into  Jerusalem  distinguish  between  the  parts  taken, 
by  the  disciples  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  general  population  on 
the  other  ;  but  all  co-operated  to  promote  a  common  purpose,  namely, 
the  glory  of  the  Son  of  David,  at  His  solemn  approach  to  the  Holy 
City.  The  conduct  of  the  multitude  has  often  been  pointed  to  as  an 
illustration  of  the  fickleness  of  popular  opinion.  The  men  who  to-day 
cried :  '  Hosanna !  to  the  Son  of  David,1  would  be  shouting  some 
five  days  hence  :  *  Crucify  Him,  crucify  Him  ! '  But  the  disciples, 
who  could  claim  a  larger  knowledge  and  a  nearer  intimacy,  who 
thronged  around  their  Master  as  His  immediate  attendants  or  body 
guard  —  are  they  altogether  secure  from  any  such  infirmity,  or 
vacillation  of  j  udgment  or  purpose  ?  Was  there  no  risk  lest  any  of 
them  should  exchange  the  mood  of  an  apparent  loyalty  and  devotion 
for  a  different  attitude  towards  their  Master  when  the  hour  of  trial 
should  come  ?  We  know  how  that  question  must  be  answered.  The 
time  was  not  far  distant  when  Christ's  first  apostle  denied  Him, 
when,  at  any  rate  for  a  moment,  all  the  disciples  forsook  Him  and 
fled,  when,  of  the  chosen  twelve,  only  one  in  the  hour  of  danger  stood 
near  his  Master's  Cross  of  shame.  The  fear  of  man,  and  the  fear  of 
pain  and  death  will  account  for  the  weakness  of  our  Lord's  first 
followers  ;  but  these  motives  would  not  account  for  a  more  startling 
failure  of  loyalty  which  was  to  be  witnessed  in  the  circle  that 
immediately  surrounded  Him.  Side  by  side  with  John,  who  was  to 
stand  beneath  the  Cross,  side  by  side  with  Peter,  who,  after  denying 
his  Master,  would  repent  with  bitter  tears,  side  by  side  with  Andrew, 
and  James  the  Greater  and  James  the  Less,  and  Thomas,  and 
Bartholomew,  and  Matthew,  and  Philip,  and  Simon  and  Juda,  there 
was  another  who,  with  them,  had  walked  up  the  long  steep  road 
from  Jericho,  with  them  had  witnessed  the  miracle  whereby  Lazarus 
was  raised  from  the  dead  at  Bethany,  and  who  now,  no  doubt,  waved 
his  palm-branch  and  chanted  his  '  Hosanna ! '  like  the  rest ;  still  a 
member  of  the  apostolic  college,  still  in  closest  intimacy  with  the 
Divine  Redeemer,  but  already  within  three  days  of  the  betrayal, 
there  walked  and  sang  in  that  solemn  procession,  as  it  approached 
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Jerusalem,  Judas  Iscariot.  'It  had  been  good  for  that  man  if  he 
had  not  been  born/ 

It  has  been  observed  that  our  Lord  Himself  says  the  sternest,  as 
well  as  the  most  tender  things  that  are  recorded  in  the  Gospel.  He 
would  not  bequeath  to  a  disciple  the  responsibility  or  the  odium 
of  proclaiming  truths  against  which  human  nature  will  always  rebel. 
He  did  not  leave  it  to  an  apostle  to  announce  the  doom  of  unre- 
pented  sin,  and  He  described  the  moral  characteristics  of  populations 
of  men,  of  classes  who  came  before  Him  during  his  ministry,  in  terms 
more  or  less  severe.  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida,  though  on  the  sacred 
soil  of  Palestine,  were,  He  said,  in  a  worse  case  than  the  Pagan  cities 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  Capernaum,  though  it  was  exalted  to  Heaven, 
would  be  cast  down  to  hell.  The  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  though  they 
sat  in  the  seat  of  Moses,  were  *  fools,'  *  hypocrites,1 '  whited  sepulchres ; * 
Herod,  on  his  throne,  was  yet  a  *  fox.'  But  nothing  that  our  Lord 
ever  said  of  any  class  of  men,  of  any  one  human  being,  approached 
in  its  severity  to  His  saying  about  Judas.  They  were  sitting — He 
and  the  disciples — at  the  Paschal  meal  as  the  twilight  was  deepening 
towards  the  night.  They  ate  almost  in  silence.  Scarce  a  word  was 
spoken  that  was  not  necessary  to  the  ceremony.  Suddenly  He  broke  in 
on  the  silence  with  a  saying  which  carried  dismay  into  the  hearts 
of  all  present :  '  One  of  you  shall  betray  Me.'  Each,  even  the  most 
sincere,  must  have  feared  lest  he  should  be  capable  of  committing 
the  unparalleled  sin ;  each  for  a  moment  was  to  feel  his  liability  to 
commit  a  crime  of  which  another  man  might  be  guilty  ;  each,  by  his 
question,  '  Lord,  is  it  I  ? '  implied  all  his  consciousness  of  innocence. 
And  then  our  Lord  proceeded  to  declare  solemnly  His  approaching 
self-sacrifice,  and  the  agency  by  which  it  would  be  brought  about — 
'  He  answered  and  said,  He  that  dippeth  his  hand  with  Me  in  the 
dish,  the  same  shall  betray  Me.  The  Son  of  Man  goeth  as  it  is  written 
of  Him :  but  woe  unto  that  man  by  whom  the  Son  of  Man  is 
betrayed  !  it  had  been  good  for  that  man  if  he  had  not  been  born.* 
And  '  then  Judas,  which  betrayed  Him,  answered  and  said,  Master, 
is  it  I  ?  He  said  unto  them,  Thou  hast  said.' 

Concerning  no  other  human  being  is  so  stern  an  utterance,  on 
Divine  authority,  placed  on  record.  It  cannot  be  explained,  against 
the  whole  drift  of  the  passage,  as  though  our  Lord  meant  that  it 
would  have  been  good  for  Himself  if  Judas  had  not  been  born ; 
nor  yet  as  a  proverbial  saying  which  should  not  be  taken  too 
literally,  since  this  is  to  mistake  the  profound  seriousness  of  purpose 
with  which  our  Lord  used  the  gift  of  human  speech.  Nor  does  it 
merely  predict  that  Judas,  like  such  servants  of  God  as  Jeremiah  or 
Job,  would,  in  a  moment  of  transient  despondency,  curse  the  day  of 
his  birth,  since  Jesus  Himself  confirms  and  utters  this  judgment  on 
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the  despairing  Judas.  It  is  the  Most  Merciful  Himself  who  says,  *  It 
were  good  for  that  man  if  he  had  not  been  born.1  As  we  think  over 
the  piercing  words  we  see  how  they  close  for  ever  the  door  of  hope, 
since,  if  in  some  remotely  distant  age  there  were  in  store  for  Judas 
the  restoration  of  his  being  to  life  and  peace,  beyond  that  restoration 
there  would  still  be  for  him  an  eternity,  and  the  balance  of  good 
would  at  once  preponderate  immeasurably  on  the  side  of  having 
been  born.  It  must  be  good  for  every  human  being  to  thank  God 
for  his  creation,  for  the  opportunity  of  knowing  and  loving  the  great 
Author  of  his  existence,  unless  such  love,  such  knowledge,  has  been 
made  by  his  own  act  for  ever  impossible. 

I.  Now,  first  of  all,  observe  that  there  are  sayings  about  Judas 
which  might  seem  to  imply  that  his  part  in  life  was  forced  on  him 
by  some  inexorable  destiny.  S.  John  says  that  'Jesus  knew  from 
the  beginning  who  should  betray  Him.'  Our  Lord  asked  the 
assembled  Apostles  :  *  Have  I  not  chosen  you  twelve,  and  one  of  you 
is  a  devil  ? '  In  His  great  intercession  He  addressed  the  Father : 
*  Them  that  Thou  gavest  Me  I  have  kept,  and  none  of  them  is  lost 
save  the  son  of  perdition.'  And,  at  the  election  of  Matthias,  S.  Peter 
points  to  the  destiny  of  Judas  as  marked  out  in  prophecy :  '  His 
bishopric  let  another  take,'  and  He  speaks  of  Judas  as  having  '  gone 
to  his  own  place.'  This,  and  other  language  of  the  kind,  has  been 
understood  to  represent  Judas  as  unable  to  avoid  his  part  as  the 
betrayer,  and  the  sympathy  and  compassion  which  is  thus  created 
for  him  is  likely  to  blind  us  to  a  true  view  of  his  unhappy  career. 
The  truth  is,  that  at  different  times  the  Bible  looks  at  human  life 
from  two  very  different,  and,  indeed,  opposite  points  of  view.  Some 
times  it  regards  men  merely  as  factors  in  the  Divine  plan  for  govern 
ing  the  world,  for  bringing  about  results  determined  in  the  Divine 
counsels  ;  and  when  this  is  the  case  it  speaks  of  them  as  though  they 
had  no  personal  choice  or  control  of  their  destinies,  and  were  only 
counters,  or  instruments,  in  the  hand  of  the  mighty  Ruler  of  the 
Universe.  At  other  times  Holy  Scripture  regards  men  as  free 
agents,  endowed  with  a  choice  between  truth  and  error,  between 
right  and  wrong,  between  a  higher  and  lower  line  of  conduct ;  and 
then  it  enables  us  to  trace  the  connection  between  the  use  which  a 
man  makes  of  his  opportunities  and  his  final  destiny.  Both  ways  of 
looking  at  life  are,  of  course,  strictly  accurate.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  belongs  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Almighty  and  Eternal  Being, 
that  we,  His  creatures,  should  be  but  tools  in  His  hands ;  on  the 
other,  it  befits  His  justice  that  no  moral  being,  on  his  probation, 
should  suffer  eternal  loss  save  through  his  own  act  and  choice.  The 
language  of  Scripture  about  Pharaoh  illustrates  the  two  points  of 
view.  At  one  time  we  are  told  that  '  the  Lord  hardened  Pharaoh's 
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heart '  that  he  could  not  let  the  children  of  Israel  go,  and  at  another, 
that  '  Pharaoh  hardened  his  own  heart.'  The  same  fact  is  looked  at, 
first  from  the  point  of  view  of  what  was  needed  in  order  to  bring 
about  the  deliverance  of  Israel,  and  next  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Pharaoh's  personal  responsibility.  S.  Paul  stands  at  one  point  of 
view  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  ana  at  the 
other  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  same  Epistle.  It  is  no  doubt 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  with  our  present  limited  range  of  know 
ledge,  to  reconcile  the  Divine  sovereignty  in  the  moral  world  with  the 
moral  freedom  of  each  individual  man.  Some  of  the  great  mistakes 
in  theology  are  due  to  an  impatience  of  this  difficulty.  Calvin  would 
sacrifice  man's  freedom  to  the  sovereignty  of  God,  and  Arminius  would 
sacrifice  God's  sovereignty  to  the  assertion  of  man's  freedom.  We 
cannot  hope,  here  and  now,  to  discover  the  formula  which  conciliates 
the  two  parallel  lines  of  truth  which  meet  somewhere  in  the  infinite, 
beyond  our  point  of  view,  but  we  must  hold  to  each  separately, 
in  spite  of  the  apparent  contradiction.  If  our  Lord,  looking  down 
upon  our  life  with  His  Divine  intelligence,  speaks  of  Judas  once  and 
again  as  an  instrument  who  would  contribute  to  the  working  out  of 
the  redemption  of  the  world,  the  Gospel  history  also  supplies  us  with 
materials  which  go  to  show  that  Judas  had  his  freedom  of  choice,  his 
opportunities,  his  warnings,  and  that  he  became  the  betrayer  because 
he  chose  to  do  so. 

II.  For  Judas's  career  illustrates,  secondly,  the  power  of  a  single 
passion  to  enwrap,  enchain,  possess,  degrade  a  man's  whole  character. 
The  Christian  poet  of  our  day  contrasts  the  bliss  of  the  mother  of 
the  Redeemer  with  the  sad  lot  of  the  mother  of  Judas. 

'  Sure  as  to  blessed  Mary  come 
The  saints  and  martyr-host, 
To  own  with  many  a  thankful  strain 
The  channel  of  undying  bliss, 
The  bosom  where  the  Lord  hath  lain, 
The  hand  once  held  by  His  ; 
Sure  on  her  form  for  evermore 
The  glory  and  the  joy  she  wore, 
That  robed  her  bending  to  adore 
The  Babe  her  chaste  womb  bore, 
So  surely  throes  unbless'd  have  been, 
And  cradles  where  no  kindly  star 
Looked  down,  no  angel's  eye  serene 
To  gleam  thro'  years  afar.' 

And  then  he  tells  us  how 

'.         .         .         Christ's  mother  mild 
Upon  that  bosom  pitying  thought 
Where  Judas  lay,  a  harmless  child, 
By  gold  as  yet  unbought.* 
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Judas,  we  must  suppose,  had  his  good  points,  or  he  never  would  have 
become  by  his  own  act  a  disciple  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  was 
not  in  the  position  of  those  of  us  who  are  born  of  Christian  parents,  and 
who  are  made  members  of  Christ  in  their  infancy  without  being  con 
sulted.  He  chose  to  follow  our  Lord  when  to  follow  Him  implied  no 
gain  or  credit,  and ,  at  least,  some  risk  of  unpopularity  and  danger.  And 
this  would  seem  to  show  that  he  must  have  had  some  eye,  or  capacity, 
for  understanding  excellence,  that  he  must  have  had  some  pleasure  in 
associating  with  the  good,  that  he  cannot,  at  any  rate  at  one  time  of 
his  life,  have  been  wanting  altogether  in  moral  courage,  in  self-denial, 
in  a  spirit  of  enterprise  for  public  religious  objects.  But  Judas  had 
one  vice  or  passion,  the  love  of  money,  carried  to  a  point  which  filled 
his  thoughts  and  controlled  the  action  of  his  will.  When  this  propen 
sity  first  showed  itself  we  do  not  know.  The  germ  of  it  may  have 
been  already  lodged  in  his  soul  when  he  first  left  his  home  to  follow 
the  Prophet  of  Nazareth.  Certainly  he  had  at  first  no  opportunities 
whatever  for  indulging  it.  Those  great  operations  of  modern  finance 
by  which  thousands  or  millions  of  money  are  transferred  from  hand  to 
hand,  or  from  one  firm  to  another,  never,  it  need  not  be  said,  flitted 
before  the  imagination  of  this  Galilean  peasant.  Nay,  when  he  first 
became  an  apostle,  the  rules  under  which  the  twelve  set  to  work 
forbade  their  providing  gold,  or  silver,  or  brass,  in  their  purses,  or 
scrip  for  their  journey.  At  a  somewhat  later  period  when  our  Lord 
was  joined  by  Joanna,  the  wife  of  Chuza,  Herod's  steward,  Susanna 
and  others  who  ministered  to  him  of  their  substance,  a  common 
fund  would  seem  to  have  been  formed,  and  either  because  he  was 
supposed  to  have  a  natural  aptitude  for  the  work,  or  because  he 
desired  it,  Judas  became  the  treasurer — he  had  the  bag.  That  bag 
contained,  probably  at  the  most,  a  few  of  the  small  copper  coins  that 
were  struck  by  the  Roman  Procurators  or  by  the  Herods.  But  the 
magnitude  of  any  passion  in  the  human  soul  is  altogether  independent 
of  the  limits  of  its  opportunity  for  indulgence.  Tyranny  is  as  possible 
in  a  cottage  as  on  an  Eastern  throne,  though  it  may  have  to  content 
itself  with  very  restricted  gratification.  Envy,  pride,  sensuality, 
maliciousness,  though  they  may  be  gratified  on  a  vast  area,  and 
with  terrific  results  to  others — to  millions  of  others — or  within  the 
narrowest  limits  of  a  very  humble  lot,  are,  as  passions,  in  the  one 
case  what  they  are  in  the  other — powers  that  overshadow,  and  that 
gradually  absorb  all  else  in  the  soul,  and  give  it  throughout  the 
impress  and  the  colour  of  their  own  malignity,  just  as  there  are 
bodily  diseases  which,  at  first  unobtrusive  and  unnoticed,  and  capable 
of  being  extirpated  if  taken  in  time,  will  spread  and  grow  until 
first  one  and  then  another  limb  or  organ  is  weakened  or  infected 
by  them,  so  that  at  last  the  whole  body  is  but  a  habitation  for  the 
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disease  which  is  hurrying  it  to  the  grave.  So,  in  the  moral  world, 
one  unresisted  propensity  to  known  wrong  may  in  time  acquire  a 
tyrannical  ascendency  that  will  make  almost  any  conceivable  crime 
possible  in  order  to  gratify  it.  It  is  a  neglect  of  this  truth — a  truth 
which  may  be  verified  by  a  very  little  observation  of  human  nature, 
that  has  led  some  modern  writers  to  attempt  a  revision  of  the  account 
of  the  character  of  Judas  which  is  set  before  us  in  the  Gospel.  These 
writers  think  that  that  account  does  not  explain  so  tremendous  a  fall, 
that  the  real  reasons  for  it  must  have  been  graver,  or  more  numerous, 
or  more  complex,  that  it  was  profound  insincerity  from  the  very  first, 
or  envy  of  his  colleagues,  or  envy  of  the  moral  superiority  of  Jesus, 
or  resentment  secretly  cherished  for  some  warning  or  rebuke,  or  fancied 
neglect,  or  even  a  surviving  attachment  to  the  Jewish  priesthood,  to 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  to  the  orders  of  men  who  were  prominent  in 
the  old  religious  life  of  the  country,  and  whom  our  Lord  had  at  times 
rebuked  with  marked  severity.  If  it  was  so,  it  must  be  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture.  Holy  Scripture  does  not  say  so.  If  it  was  so  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  ruling  passion  gradually  absorbed  these  other  motives  into 
itself,  drew  them  up,  assimilated  them  with  itself,  like  the  raw  levies 
of  subject  states  which  a  conqueror  incorporates  with  his  own  dis 
ciplined  forces.  Judas  was  at  bottom  and  before  all  things  a  man 
who  cared  for  money  more  than  he  cared  for  conscience,  more  than  he 
cared  for  virtue,  more  than  he  cared  for  God ;  and  it  was  this  fatal 
propensity  which,  with  or  without  other  contributory  causes,  at  any 
rate  in  the  first  instance,  determined  his  ruin.  We  see  this  motive 
in  its  full  energy  when  Mary  anointed  our  Lord's  feet  at  Bethany. 
Judas  could  see  in  her  action  no  ray  of  the  love  which  made  it  so 
beautiful ;  he  had  only  one  thought — the  money-worth  of  the  box  of 
ointment.  It  might  have  been  sold,  he  said,  for  three  hundred  silver 
pence,  and  given  to  the  poor.  Covetousness  will  often  give  itself  the 
airs  of  a  far-sighted  philanthropy  which  protests  against  the  waste  of 
money  on  what  it  describes  as  *  mere  sentiment.1  Our  Lord  did  not 
note  the  fact  that  Judas  was  dishonest,  and  would  have  had  the 
price  of  the  ointment  in  his  keeping  if  it  had  been  sold ;  He  only 
observed  that  Judas  would  have  other  opportunities  for  befriending 
the  poor,  and  that  Mary  had  used  her  one  opportunity  of  doing 
honour  to  Him  at  His  burial  by  anticipation.  But  Judas  under 
stood  the  rebuke,  and  no  doubt  it  may  have  quickened  the  determina 
tion  he  had  already  formed.  If  he  could  not  have  the  three  hundred 
silver  denarii,  he  at  least  might  have  thirty  shekels  of  silver,  about 
one-fifth  of  it,  and  his  revenge  for  the  scene  at  Bethany  into  the 
bargain. 

III.  And,  thirdly,  the  history  of  Judas  shows  us  that  great 
religious  privileges  do  not  of  themselves  secure  men  against  utter 
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spiritual  ruin.  It  would,  of  course,  be  ungrateful  to  God  to  deny 
that  such  privileges  may  and  should  further  our  highest  interests, 
but  religious  privileges  only  do  their  intended  work  when  they  are 
responded  to  on  our  part  by  the  dispositions  which  make  the  most  of 
them — by  sincerity  of  purpose,  by  a  humble,  that  is  to  say,  a  true 
estimate  of  self,  by  sorrow  for  past  sin,  by  watchfulness  over  present 
conduct,  by  an  especial  care  not  to  let  any  one  person  acquire  that 
preponderant  and  supreme  place  in  the  soul  which  may  render  all 
helps  to  holiness  useless,  which  may  forfeit  all  prospect  of  eternal 
peace.  What  religious  opportunities  could  have  been  greater  than 
those  which  were  enjoyed  by  Judas  Iscariot  ?  He  was  one  of  those 
twelve  men  who  were  most  closely  associated  with  the  Redeemer  of 
the  world  during  His  ministry;  he  was  admitted  to  an  intimacy 
which  was  denied  to  those  of  our  Lord's  first  cousins — '  brethren,'  as 
they  are  called — who  were  not  already  Apostles ;  nay,  which,  when 
His  ministry  had  once  begun,  was  denied  to  His  blessed  Mother 
herself.  Judas  shared  a  companionship,  compared  with  which  the 
purest,  the  noblest  intimacies  that  earth  has  known,  were  worthless 
and  degrading.  He  heard  the  very  words,  he  witnessed  the  very 
works  which  are  recorded  in  the  Gospels ;  he  heard  and  witnessed 
many  more  than  these,  which  have  not  been  recorded.  He  received 
into  his  understanding  and  his  memory,  if  not  within  his  heart,  the 
impress  of  that  one  incomparable  life  revealing  itself  insensibly,  inces 
santly,  by  a  thousand  rays  of  charity  and  wisdom  playing  all  around 
it.  How  often  may  we  not  have  heard  men  say :  *  If  I  had  not  to 
live  among  the  degenerate  and  inconsistent  Christians  whom  I  see 
around  me,  if  I  had  lived  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  with  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  in  His  own  Galilee,  I  should  be  a  better  man  than  I  am.' 
But  is  it  more  certain  that  this  would  be  so,  than  that  the  brethren 
of  Dives,  who  heard  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  would  have  been 
persuaded  by  one  rising  from  the  dead  ?  If  anything  could  have 
roused  a  man  to  a  sense  of  moral  danger,  we  might  think  that  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  to  which  Judas  listened  would  surely  have 
done  so.  Judas  must  have  heard  our  Lord's  warnings  about  the  gift 
of  unfaithfulness  in  the  unrighteous  Mammon.  Judas  would  have 
listened  to  the  parable  of  the  sower  and  the  explanation  how  the 
cares  of  this  world  and  the  deceitfulness  of  riches  choked  the  word  of 
truth  in  the  soil  of  the  soul.  Judas  may  well  have  thought  that  the 
saying,  '  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon,'  or  the  proverb,  '  It  is 
easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  than  for  a  rich  man 
to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,'  were  meant  especially  for  him. 
Judas  was  even  one  of  those  who  asked  the  question  with  regard  to 
this  proverb,  *  Who,  then,  can  be  saved  ? '  The  very  greatest  religious 
advantages  did  not  compel  the  understanding  to  be  sincere  or  the 
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conscience  to  be  sensitive,  or  the  affections  to  be  warm  and  quick,  or 
the  will  to  be  straightforward  and  vigorous.          H.  P.  LIDDON. 


Sins  of  Believers. 

Then  all  the  disciples  forsook  Him,  and  fled.     S.  MATTHEW  xxvi.  56. 

I.  /^\F  all  the  things  which  Christ  had  to  try  Him,  in  His  sad 
\^_J  sojourn,  the  conduct  of  His  disciples  must  have  been  the 
sorest.  It  is  not  what  meets  us  in  the  outer  circle,  which  leaves  the 
scars  of  life;  it  is  the  misunderstandings,  the  want  of  sympathy, 
the  disrespect,  the  unfaithfulness,  the  stabs  of  those  with  whom  we 
stood  in  the  tenderest  relationship.  Those  make  the  bitternesses. 
1  What  are  these  wounds  in  Thine  hands  ?  Those  with  which  I  was 
wounded  in  the  house  of  My  friends.' 

And  you  must  remember  that  never,  from  the  beginning  of  His 
ministry  to  the  end,  did  His  disciples  really  understand  one  word 
which  Jesus  said.  From  the  first  to  the  last,  He  was  speaking  of  a 
spiritual  kingdom,  while  they  were  always  thinking  of  a  temporal 
one.  Neither  had  they  the  least  idea  of  the  real  nature,  or  the 
poignancy,  or  the  dignity,  or  the  object  of  His  sufferings.  And 
therefore  they  were  always  endeavouring  to  stop  them. 

They  loved  Him  dearly.  They  loved  Him  as  a  man ;  they  loved  Him 
as  Goa.  They  did  not  love  His  mission,  because  they  did  not  know  it. 
Their  words  were,  therefore,  always  irrelevant,  and  beside  the  mark ; 
and  their  actions  were  always  thwarting.  While  His  love  to  them 
was  the  loftiest  and  the  wisest,  theirs  to  Him  was  generally  foolish 
and  weak  ;  while  His  was  perfectly  constant,  theirs  was  capricious. 

And  they  could  go  away,  and  they  could  leave  Him,  who  never 
left  them  !  So  that,  in  the  centre  of  His  most  intimate  friendships, 
Christ  was  an  isolated  man.  The  nearest  and  the  dearest  were 
nothing.  Notwithstanding  all  His  disciples,  He  was  alone  ! 

If  you  have  ever  known  the  bitterness  of  a  companionship  which 
was  never  congenial,  and  often  untrue,  you  can  estimate  the  trial ! 

But,  were  they  responsible  ?  Might  they  have  better  read  Christ's 
work  and  mind  ?  Certainly.  Not  as  they  could  after  Pentecost ; 
but,  to  a  great  degree.  Else,  Christ  would  not  have  said,  so 
touchingly,  'Have  I  been  so  long  time  with  you,  and  yet  hast 
thou  not  known  Me,  Philip?'  He  would  not  have  called  them 
'  fools,' — He  would  not  have  *  reproved '  them, — as  He  did. 

II.  Now,  there  is  a  plain,  broad  distinction  in  the  way  in  which 
Christ  treated  the  sins  of  His  disciples,  which  it  is  right  we  should 
always  recognise.  To  the  sins  which  were  personal  to  Himself,  He 
was  lenient  and  forgiving.  He  puts  on  them  the  kindest  construc- 
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tion  :  He  scarcely  sees  them.  To  the  offences,  that  is,  the  stumbling- 
blocks  in  the  way  of  Himself,  or  of  the  truth,— to  anything  which 
would  bar  His  onward  path,  or  hinder  His  work,  or  give  a  wrong 
impression  of  the  character  of  His  religion, — to  those  He  was  uncom* 
promisingly  short  and  sharp  ! 

The  ground  of  that  distinction  is  as  instructive  as  it  is  clear.  He 
was  angry  only  with  what  interfered  with  the  happiness  which  He 
came  to  set  up  in  our  world,  for  that  disglorified  the  Father !  But 
self  was  nowhere. 

In  His  most  trying  hour, '  all  His  disciples,'  who  had  professed  so 
much,  who  had  been  warned  so  lovingly,  '  forsook  Him  and  fled ! ' 
And  what  is  Christ's  revenge?  He  stood,  in  all  His  resurrection- 
power,  and  this  is  His  message  to  them :  '  Go  to  My  brethren,  and 
say  unto  them,  I  ascend  to  My  Father,  and  to  your  Father ;  to  My 
God,  and  to  your  God ! ' 

Such  was  Christ  to  the  sins  of  His  disciples  committed  against 
Himself. 

See  the  lesson.  Love,  defend,  be  earnest,  for  truth.  Put  self 
always  in  the  shade.  J.  VAUGHAN. 


V.  OUTLINES   FOR  THE  DAY  ON   VARIOUS 
PASSAGES   OF   SCRIPTURE 

Crying  Children. 

(Childretfs  Sermon!) 

Children  crying  in  the  temple,  and  saying,  Hosanna  to  the  son  of  David. 
8.  MATTHEW  xxi.  1 5. 

HO  were  these  children  ?  One  or  two  of  our  best 
scholars,  observing  that  they  are  spoken  of  as 
*  the  children  in  the  temple,'  and  not  simply  as 
any  children,  and  that  their  shout  took  the  form 
of  a  song,  suppose  that  these  crying,  or  chanting, 
children  were  the  little  chorister  boys  who  sang 
the  psalms  in  the  temple  every  day.  But  I  am 
not  sure  of  that,  though  it  is  a  very  pretty 
thought.  For  I  have  observed  that  all  children,  when  they  join  in 
a  shout,  and  repeat  it  often,  fall  into  a  kind  of  song  or  chant  They 
need  not  be  choristers  to  do  that. 

I  can  quite  believe,  then,  that  not  only  choristers,  but  any  children 
who  were  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  when  Jesus  wrought  His  miracles 
of  healing,  if  they  began  to  cry  out  *  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David ! ' 
would  soon  slip  into  a  rude  chant,  since  all  deep  emotion  easily  rises 
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into  song,  and  would  pipe  it  out  with  immense  pleasure — at  least  to 
themselves.  To  shout  and  sing  is  a  natural  relief  to  the  excited  and 
overcharged  heart. 

II.  But  we  must  look  into  the  words  of  the  song  they  sang  if  I  am 
to  show  you  why  I  think  these  children  crying  in  the  temple  are 
worthy  of  your  imitation,  and  why  we  should  all  be  glad  to  hear  you 
crying  in  the  same  strain. 

Some  of  you  would  be  very  much  surprised  to  hear,  no  doubt,  that 
you  all  know  a  little  Hebrew.  Yet  even  the  youngest  of  you  have 
learned  to  say,  or  sing,  Hallelujah  and  Hosanna,  and  these  are  both 
Hebrew  words.  Perhaps,  however,  you  do  not  always  remember 
their  meaning  when  you  use  them.  But  most  of  you  must  know  that 
'Halleluja'  means  *  Praise  to  the  Lord,'  and  that  *  Hosanna'  is,  as  a 
quaint  old  scholar  says,  *a  kind  of  holy  Hurrah.'  In  itself  *  Hosanna,'  as 
a  prayer,  means  '  Save,  we  beseech  Thee,'  and,  as  an  exclamation,  *  O 
save  ! '  But  just  as  we  ourselves,  when  we  feel  very  patriotic,  sing  *  God 
save  the  Queen,'  without  thinking  much  about  the  Queen  herself,  and 
not  always  remembering  that  we  are  praying  to  the  Almighty ;  just  as 
the  French  salute  any  famous  conqueror,  or  statesman,  or  populai 
favourite,  with  *  Vive  ! '  and  the  Italians  shout  out  their  '  Vivas,'  not 
pausing  to  think  that  they  are  invoking  life  on  the  man  whom  they 
delight  to  honour ;  so  the  Jews  came  to  use  the  word  Hosanna  simply 
as  an  exclamation  of  joy  and  wonder  and  thankfulness. 

III.  The  children  were  right  after  all, — not  the  wise  Rabbis,  nor 
the  surly  frowning  Pharisees,  as  we  know  very  well  now.     Time  has 
justified  them,  and  the  history  of  mankind.     Jesus  was  the  Saviour. 
It  was  but  meet  that  they  should  make  merry  and  be  glad  over  a 
world  that  had  been  lost  but  was  found,  tl^t  had  been  dead  but  was 
alive  again. 

Nay,  the  children  are  always  right,  so  long  as  they  keep  the  child 
like  heart.  Or  why  are  we  taught  that  out  of  the  mouth  of  babes 
and  sucklings  God  builds  a  stronghold  for  weary  men?  Why  did 
Jesus  Himself  declare  that  the  things  of  His  kingdom,  hidden  from 
the  wise  and  prudent,  are  revealed  to  babes ;  and  that  only  as  we 
become  like  a  little  child  can  we  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven? 
Why  did  the  great  Apostle  affirm  that  not  many  wise,  not  many 
mighty,  not  many  noble,  are  called,  but  those  whom  the  worlcl 
despises  as  weak  and  silly  ? 

If  you  have  what  you  yourselves  know  to  be  a  really  childlike 
spirit,  a  spirit  sensitive  to  the  touch  of  every  pure  and  high  emotion, 
then  we  who  speak  to  you  of  Christ  can  make  our  appeal  to  you 
without  fear.  We  are  quite  sure  that,  as  soon  as  in  any  measure 
you  see  Him  as  He  is,  you  will  greet  Him  with  your  Hosannas, 
because  you  will  feel  that  He  is  the  very  Saviour  who  meets  all  your 
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needs,  and  in  whom  you  can  delight.  For  no  man  was  ever  of  so 
childlike  a  spirit,  no  man  ever  showed  so  much  <  love,  and  grace,  and 
tenderness,'  as  He  who  claims  all  children,  and  all  men,  for  Himself 
We  cannot  take  you  into  the  temple,  indeed,  and  let  you  see  Him 
heal  the  blind  and  the  lame.  But  we  can  tell  you  the  story  of  His 
life  ;  we  can  show  you  how  pure  He  was,  how  good,  how  kind,  how 
utterly  generous  and  unselfish,  how  graciously  and  tenderly  He  gave 
Himself  up  for  us  all.  And  we  are  sure  that,  as  you  listen,  all  that 
is  really  childlike  in  you  will  go  out  to  meet  Him  and  to  rejoice  in 
Him-  S.  COX. 

By  the  Cross. 

By  the  Cross.     S.  JOHN  xix.  25. 

THIS  week,  the  Church  summons  us  all  to  stand  by  this  Cross. 
This  is  the  festival  of  the  Atonement,  as  next  Sunday  will  be 
the  festival  of  the  Resurrection,  and  we  are  asked,  men  and  women, 
and  our  children,  to  stand  with  these  holy  women  of  old  at  the  foot 
of  the  Cross.  And  every  prayer,  every  care,  every  wish,  every  word, 
every  sin,  every  sorrow,  we  may  breathe  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross.  We 
will  offer  our  prayer  for  Him  who  hung  upon  it,  and  we  will  say,  as 
we  look  on  Him:  'Thy  kingdom  come.'  Do  we  think  of  those 
words  when  we  so  often  repeat  them  in  the  services  of  our  Church, 
or  in  our  home,  or  with  our  own  lips  alone :  '  Thy  kingdom  come  ? ' 
for  when  that  kingdom  shall  have  come  into  men's  hearts,  '  then  shall 
Christ  see  of  the  travail  of  His  soul  and  be  satisfied.'  We  will  offer 
prayer  for  ourselves  each  one  of  us :  *  Lord,  remember  me  when  Thou 
comest  into  Thy  kingdom,'  because  there  is  only  one  salvation  for  us 
all,  there  is  only  one  way  for  the  king  and  the  beggar,  for  the  purple 
and  the  rags,  for  the  vilest  and  the  purest,  for  the  best  of  us  and  the 
worst.  So  we  will  all  breathe  the  same  prayer  at  the  Cross ;  and  we 
will  pray  for  others.  Never  let  us  forget  to  pray  for  others.  We  will 
pray  for  those  who  do  not  yet  pray  for  themselves,  but  we  tell  them 
that  the  day  is  coming  when  they  will  have  to  pray  for  themselves :  we 
will  pray  for  the  careless,  we  will  pray  for  the  Christless,  we  will  pray 
for  those  who  have  never  yet  thought  of  their  soul,  for  the  sick  who 
cannot  be  with  us  to-night,  that  the  sorrowing  that  are  in  their 
homes  may  be  comforted,  for  the  sceptic  who  cannot  believe,  for  the 
infidel  who  will  not  believe.  But  is  this  too  large  a  prayer  ?  Is  it 
too  much  for  us  to  pray  for  all  these  ?  What !  when  Christ  who 
hung  upon  that  Cross  said  before  He  ever  reached  it :  *  I,  if  I  be 
lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto  Me.'  Lord,  Thou  hast  been  lifted 
up  upon  that  Cross,  then  draw  us  all  unto  Thyself,  that  all  may  be 
convinced,  and  won,  and  rescued,  and  redeemed  !  And  hear  the  cry 
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of  our  Litany :  *  By  Thine  agony  and  bloody  sweat,  by  Thy  Cross  and 
passion,  good  Lord,  deliver  us  ! ' 

But  why  is  this  called  the  Cross,  the  Cross  ?  Is  not  our  world  a 
world  of  crosses  ?  Have  we  not  all  our  crosses  to  bear  ?  Is  not  our 
cross  the  cross  to  each  one  of  us  ?  Some  of  you  here  may  have  a 
lighter  cross,  some  of  you  a  very  heavy  cross,  but  whatever  be  the 
cross  it  is  the  cross  to  you  and  to  me.  Then  why  is  this  the  Cross  ? 
Why  is  this  singled  out  ?  for  there  were  three  crosses  there.  Why 
is  this  rugged  one  in  the  centre  singled  out  to  be  the  Cross  in  all  the 
world  ?  This  little  emphasis,  this  little  monosyllable,  is  the  key  to 
that  which  we  commemorate  in  all  this  great  festival  of  the  Atone 
ment  that  Christ  made.  This  is  not  a  man  only  that  is  dying,  it  is 
not  a  martyr  only  that  is  dying,  it  is  not  an  angel  only  that  is  dying 
— it  is  the  God-Man,  Christ  Jesus,  who  hangs  upon  that  Cross. 

II.  And  remember,  when  we  are  pointing  at  the  Cross  we  point  at 
Him  who  hung  upon  that  Cross.  We  do  not  ask  you  to  look  upon 
the  Cross,  but  to  look  at  Christ  upon  the  Cross.  That  might  be  a 
superstition  if  you  looked  at  the  Cross ;  but  it  is  like  a  grand  picture, 
and  in  the  centre  of  this  picture  there  is  hanging  One  who  is  the 
figure  that  you  and  I  are  to  gaze  on,  and  all  the  rest  are  accessories 
only.  They  are  nothing  compared  with  this  Cross.  We  look  only  at 
Him  who  rendered  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins  possible,  at  Him  who 
abolished  death  and  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light.  Events, 
as  you  know,  are  important  only  in  proportion  to  their  results.  The 
greatest  battles  that  have  ever  been  fought  have  become  great  in  the 
history  of  the  world  because  of  the  results  to  nations,  and  to  the  life 
of  nations,  that  have  followed  out  of  those  terrible  battles.  So  it  is 
that  when  men  live,  their  life  is  nothing :  when  they  die  that  life  is 
embalmed.  Stratford-upon-Avon,  what  would  that  be  if  it  were 
not  for  the  name  of  William  Shakespeare? — and  when  William 
Shakespeare  lived  in  Stratford-upon-Avon  he  excited  probably  n» 
curiosity,  and  very  little  interest,  among  his  townsfolk,  but,  because 
he  wrote  in  such  a  way  as  to  put  the  world  in  his  debt,  that  has 
redeemed  Stratford-upon-Avon  from  oblivion ;  and  now  men  visit  it, 
yes,  and  men  come  across  the  ocean,  and  men  come  from  America, 
and,  among  all  the  things  that  they  must  see,  they  must  see  Strat 
ford-upon-Avon,  because  William  Shakespeare  was  born  there.  Or 
what  would  we  think  of  the  town  of  Bedford  if  it  had  not  been  for 
John  Bunyan,  if  it  were  not  that  the  tinker  had  been  imprisoned 
there,  and  that  there  he  dreamed  out  that  wonderful  allegory, 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress  ?  And  so  this  world,  science  tells  us, 
is  one  of  the  smallest,  the  most  insignificant  of  God's  planets,  and 
when  all  these  planets  shall  be  burnt  up,  and  when  everything  shall 
be  dissolved,  this  world  of  ours  will  be  gone,  but  there  is  one  thing 
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that  will  embalm  it  also  for  ever  in  the  ages  of  eternity, — that  Christ 
was  born,  that  Christ  lived,  that  Christ  walked,  that  Christ  died  upon 
it,  that  Christ  rose  in  it  again  from  the  dead,  and  from  it  has  ascended 
back  to  the  right  hand  of  His  Father ;  and  it  is  this  which  makes  it 
what  it  is, — it  is  the  monument  of  earth  that  the  Cross  of  Jesus 
should  have  stood  upon  it.  And  the  world,  though  it  may  think 
nothing  of  this,  will  have  to  learn  one  day  what  the  Church  now 
holds  to  its  heart, — that  there  is  one  name  in  the  world  which  is  the 
most  precious  and  the  most  powerful,  and  that  there  is  one  spot  in 
the  world,  and  that  is  Calvary,  upon  which  this  Cross  stood,  which 
makes  this  world  what  it  is.  All  other  names  shall  pass  away,  but 
Jesus  has  done  that  which  never  will  pass  away,  never  recede,  never 
be  forgotten,  never  decay,  never  die.  It  is  always  fresh,  it  is  always 
giving  breath  to  new  interests.  The  story  of  this  Cross  by  which  we 
stand  is  going  out  upon  every  wind  of  heaven  to  all  parts  of  the 
earth ;  and  to  those  nations  that  do  not  yet  know  of  this  message, 
the  story  of  the  Cross  has  yet  to  be  told.  Jesus  has  done  all  this,  and 
when  the  names  of  the  greatest  that  have  ever  lived  shall  have  faded, 
when  the  tired  statesman  shall  lie  down  to  sleep,  when  the  brain  of 
the  great  thinker  has  been  stilled,  when  the  soldier  shall  have 
sheathed  his  sword  for  ever,  when  the  very  names  of  these  holy 
women  that  stood  by  the  Cross  shall  no  longer  be  recorded,  then  in 
the  ages  of  eternity,  in  louder  cadences  and  in  louder  acclaim,  shall 
be  heard  the  name  of  Him  who  hung  upon  that  Cross  for  us : 
'Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain;1  and  when  kingdoms  shall 
totter  and  fall,  when  empires  and  thrones  shall  be  no  more,  there 
shall  be  no  end  of  His  government — the  government  is  upon  His 
shoulders.  His  kingdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdom,  because  the  only 
kingdom  that  is  everlasting  in  this  world  of  ours  is  the  kingdom  of 
love.  That  which  stooped  from  heaven  to  earth,  that  which  humbled 
itself  and  died  upon  the  Cross,  that  love  which  goes  out  to  seek 
and  to  save  that  which  is  lost,  that  love  which,  even  in  all  our  guilt 
and  all  our  sins,  pities  us  and  pardons  us — that  is  the  kingdom  of 
love  beating  in  the  heart  of  our  everlasting  Father,  beating  in  the 
soul  of  His  only  Son,  and  having  its  climax  in  the  death  of  the 
Saviour,  circling  the  world  to-night  with  those  hopes  and  giving  the 
last  note  of  the  anthem  of  the  angel :  '  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
on  earth  peace  and  goodwill  to  men.'  CANON  FLEMING, 

Thoughts  for  Palm  Sunday. 

L    /^HRIST  a  marvellous  example  of  obedience   and  humility 
(Phil.  ii.  5-8,  Epistle). 
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*  He  then  who  could  do  so  great  things,  was  hungry,  and  athirst,  was 
wearied,  slept,  was  apprehended,  beaten,  crucified,  slain.     This  is  the 
way ;  walk  oy  humility,  that  thou  mayest  come  to  eternity.     Christ- 
God  is  the  country  whither  we  go ;  Christ-man  is  the  way  whereby 
we  go.     To  Him  we  go,  by  Him  we  go;  why  fear  we  lest  we  go 
astray  ?     He  departed  not  from  the  Father ;  and  came  to  us.     He 
sucked  the  breasts,  and  He  contained  the  world.     He  lay  in  the 
manger,  and  He  fed  the  angels.     God  and  Man,  the  same  God  who 
is  Man,  the  same  Man  who  is  God.     But  not  God  in  that  wherein 
He  is  man.     God  in  that  He  is  the  Word ;  Man,  in  that  the  Word 
was  made  flesh ;  by  at  once  continuing  to  be  God,  and  by  assuming 
Man's  flesh ;  by  adding  what  He  was  not,  not  by  losing  what  He  was. 
Therefore  henceforward,  having  now  suffered  in  this  His  humiliation, 
dead,  and  buried,  He  has  now  risen  again,  and  ascended  into  heaven.'' 
— S.  AUGUSTINE. 

II.  The  great  value  of  humility  to  the  Christian  soul. 

*  Physicians  and  naturalists  do  say,  that  there  is  nothing  of  the 
mulberry  tree  but  is  medicinal  and  useful  in  some  sort  or  other — the 
fruit,  the  root,  the  bark,  the  leaf,  and  all ;  such  is  the  sovereign 
virtue  of  humility,  that  every  part  of  it,  as  well  the  root  of  affections, 
and  the  bark  of  conversation,  as  the  leaves  of  words,  and  the  fruit  of 
works,  heals  some  disease  or  other,  of  the  drooping  sin-sick  soul. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  great  Physician  of  our  souls  (as  if  they  could 
never  be  at  rest  or  quiet  otherwise)  prescribes  us  this  recipe  against  all 
spiritual  qualms  and  agonies,  "Learn  of  Me,  that  I  am  lowly  and  meek, 
and  you  shall  find  rest  to  your  souls  " '  (Matt.  xi.  29). — G.  SPENCER. 

III.  Humility  obtains  pardon  of  the  sinner. 

'  S.  Bernard's  father  went  into  the  monastery,  and  dwelt  there  a 
certain  time,  and  afterwards  died  in  good  age.  The  sister  was 
married  into  the  world — and  on  a  time  she  arrayed  and  apparelled 
herself  in  richness,  and  in  delights  of  the  world,  and  so  went  to  the 
monastery  for  to  visit  her  brethren  in  a  proud  state,  and  greatly 
apparelled,  and  he  dreaded  her  as  she  had  been  the  devil,  or  his  net 
for  to  take  souls,  and  he  would  not  go  out  for  to  see  her.  And  when 
she  saw  that  none  of  her  brethren  came  unto  her,  she  melted  all  in 
tears,  and  said,  "  If  I  be  a  sinner,  God  died  for  sinners,  and  because 
that  I  am  a  sinful  woman,  I  came  for  to  ask  counsel  of  them  that  be 
good,  if  my  brother  despise  my  flesh,  he  that  is  a  servant  of  God 
ought  not  to  despise  my  soul.  Let  my  brother  come  to  me,  and 
what  he  shall  command  me  I  will  do  it,  and  hold  that  promise.11 
Then  he  came  to  her,  and  taught  her  of  the  right  way.1 — The  Golden 
Legend — Life  of  S.  Bernard. 

S.  J.  EALES. 
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Sins  repented  of. 

And  he  said  to  the  woman,  Thy  faith  hath  saved  thee ;  go  in  peace,     LUKE  vii.  50. 

I.  r  I  "HIS  woman  is  a  very  parable  of  penitence. 

JL  I  note,  first,  that  she  stands.  She  is  not  kneeling,  as  she 
is  generally  painted.  She  stands.  It  is  the  attitude  of  work  and 
service.  And  service  is  above  prayer :  it  includes  it.  And  as  we  saw 
in  our  Lord's  words  to  S.  Peter,  the  best  language  of  repentance  is 
work : — work  done  for  Jesus. 

Let  every  penitent  do  something :  do  it  tearfully,  and  let  it  be  a 
real  office,  undertaken  for  Christ.  Work  awakens  feeling ;  work  ex 
presses  feeling;  work  establishes  feeling;  and  work  concentrates 
feeling. 

'  She  stood.'  A  serving-woman — more  serving  than  all  the  servants 
at  the  feast. 

Let  us  examine  the  service.  You  will  find  all  the  traits  of  a  real 
penitent  heart. 

The  woman  standing,  there,  at  Jesus's  feet,  weeps.  What  do  her 
tears  say  ?  For  tears  speak  many  languages.  Were  they  sorrow  ? 
Was  it  simply  the  meltings  of  a  heart  ?  Was  it  a  strong  emotion  ? 
Was  it  happiness?  Was  it  love?  All,  but  chiefly  the  last.  We 
know,  from  our  Lord's  own  words  to  His  host  Simon,  that  already, 
at  that  moment,  the  woman  was  '  forgiven,'  and  that  she  knew  she 
was  forgiven.  For  Christ  said  that  her  actions  proved  both  her  for 
giveness,  and  her  sense  of  it.  For  His  argument  is  this :  '  I  tell  thee, 
her  sins,  which  are  many,  are  forgiven.  And  why  do  I  tell  you  so  ? 
Because  she  loves  much.  And  love  proves  forgiveness.  We  do  not 
love  till  we  are  forgiven.  And  much  love  proves  much  forgiveness.' 
'  Wherefore  I  say  unto  thee,  her  sins,  which  are  many,  are  forgiven  ; 
for  she  loved  much ;  but  to  whom  little  is  forgiven,  the  same  loveth 
little.' 

Those  '  tears '  had  in  them  the  seven  beautiful  tints  of  the  rainbow 
of  penitence  •  sorrow,  tenderness,  spiritual  feeling,  joy,  hope,  heaven, 
love. 

And  when  the  woman  had  4  washed  His  feet  with  her  tears,  she 
wiped  them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head.'  It  was  beautifully  tender  ! 
Nature's  ornament  made  spiritual  grace ;  the  smallest  things  and  the 
loveliest  enlisted  in  the  service  of  Christ. 

You,  that  wish  to  be  penitent,  that  you  may  have  your  sins  for 
given, — you  that  are  penitent,  because  your  sins  are  forgiven,  men 
of  strength  and  manliness,  women  of  fascination — use  your  physical 
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endowments  for  good:  your  power  and  your  gracefulness,  can  you 
not  turn  them  to  influence  ? 

She  '  anoints  His  feet  with  the  precious  ointment  in  the  alabaster 
box.'  The  rest,  it  may  be,  was  to  the  man — this,  to  the  God.  The 
rest,  to  Himself — this,  to  His  office. 

Perhaps  she  had,  in  her  mind,  His  burial.     But  still  more,  by  that 

*  ointment,1  she  confessed  her  Priest — her  King — her  Anointed  One,  in 
Christ. 

I  do  not  care  to  ask  how  the  money  was  got  that  bought  that 

*  ointment ;  '  or  for  what  that  '  ointment '  was  first  bought.     It  does 
not  matter :  it  is  a  thing   of  the   long-forgotten   past.     It   is   now 
Christ's.     And  no  gift  is  dearer  to  Him  than  a  sin  sanctified  :  a  thing 
redeemed  from  the  world,  and  offered  to  God. 

But,  be  sure  of  this — if  you  do  not  give  your  property  to  Christ,  you 
have  never  given  yourself.  It  is  a  sure  test.  Therefore  the  gift  of 
the  property  made  the  climax.  Let  every  one — in  his  own  selfish, 
greedy  heart — tell  whether  it  is  not  rightly  placed  ? 

II.  Meanwhile,  what  was  Christ  to  the  penitent  ?  First  and  chiefest, 
we  have  seen  that,  however  she  came  near  that  room,  to  do  her  sweet 
offices,  He  had  met  with  her  before,  and  she  was  forgiven.  Her 
pardon  was  sealed.  When,  and  where,  and  how,  the  Lord  has  not 
seen  fit  to  record.  But  she  was  a  forgiven  woman.  He  hath  said  it. 
All  this  that  she  did  was  not  cause,  but  consequence  of  forgiveness. 
He  had  begun  with  her.  The  initiative,  the  great  work  was  His. 
His  love,  His  washing,  His  kiss,  and  His  anointing  did  it.  The 
woman  was  only  the  faint  echo  and  the  deep  reflection ! 

And  now  see  the  actual  contact.  The  Holy,  Immaculate  Son  of 
God  permits  this  sinful  *  woman  of  the  city,'  to  come  quite  close,  and 
do  more  intimate  and  endearing  acts  of  love,  than  was  ever  given  to 
mortal  man  during  His  whole  life  on  earth  to  do.  Not  John  so 
privileged ! 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  all  the  while,  *  virtue  was  going  out '  from 
Christ  to  the  woman.  The  grace  to  desire,  the  grace  to  come,  the 
grace  to  do,  the  grace  to  go  on,  the  grace  to  be  sure,  the  grace  to  be 
so  very  peaceful  and  happy,  the  grace  to  be  capable  of  love — the  grace 
of  sunny  tears,  were  all  flowing,  every  moment  from  Him.  And  she 
knew  it :  and  the  deliciousness  of  the  delight  was  that  it  all  sprang 
from  that  fountain. 

And  so  Christ  went  on  in  His  contact,  touching  the  woman,  by 
being  touched  by  her  ;  loving  the  woman,  by  permitting  her  to  love 
Him ;  comforting  the  woman,  by  being  comforted  by  her  ;  honouring 
the  woman,  by  letting  her  honour  Him ;  voiceless,  but  eloquent ! 
without  a  word,  but  with  more  than  all  words,  till  she  was  attacked. 
And  that  moment  Jesus  rose  her  Champion.  He  owned  her  openly ; 
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He  rehearsed,  He  detailed,  He  placed  out,  in  strange  contrast,  her 
love ;  He  remembered  and  recorded  every  line  of  it :  the  tear,  the 
hair,  the  kiss,  the  anointing.  He  publicly  avowed  her  His.  He  was 
no  longer  the  silent  Saviour  ;  but  the  avenging  God.  He  throws  His 
broad  shield  of  love  over  her.  He  confounds  her  enemies.  He  pro 
claims  her  '  righteousness  as  the  noonday.' 

•  •••  .  .  .  .  . 

Let  me  ask  each  one  to  proportion  his  gifts,  as  the  woman  her 
*  ointment,' — to  the  number  of  the  sins  for  which  he  wants  forgiveness. 
Or  better  still,  to  the  measure  of  the  love  for  which  he  can  trust  that 
all  those  sins  have  been  pardoned.  So  will  he  most  touch  the  <  feet ' 
of  Jesus ;  and  sweet  perfume  will  fill  the  whole  house  of  earth  and 
heaven !  J.  VAUGHAN. 


Some  Thoughts  on  the  Cross. 

The  Cross  of  Christ.     PHIL.  iii.  18. 

I.  fr  I  X)  this  end  was  I  born,'  we  hear  the  Saviour  say.  Yes, 
X  across  the  very  Manger  at  Bethlehem  that  shadow  was 
lying.  '  And  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the  world ; '  and  so  as  the 
years  went  on,  more  and  more  distinct  the  shadow  grew.  Whither 
soever  the  Saviour  turned,  whatever  He  might  be  doing,  there  the 
shadow  went  also — across  His  path  it  lay. 

Then  we  come  to  Palm  Sunday.  We  hear  the  glad  hosannas,  we 
see  the  Holy  One  of  God  publicly  honoured  and  received.  At  last 
the  shadow  is  gone !  Nay ;  there  it  is,  darker  than  ever,  lying  right 
across  the  broad  sunlit  path.  Darker  than  ever,  for  the  Holy  Week 
has  begun,  and  upon  every  day  of  this  week  it  lies  dark  and  threaten 
ing,  and  as  each  day  dawns  it  takes  more  definite  shape.  And  then 
Good  Friday  comes,  and  with  that  day  the  end  of  the  Life  of 
Sorrows.  The  shadow  gives  place  to  the  substance  now.  A  terrible 
scene  is  witnessed  on  Calvary.  All  eyes  are  turned  on  the  Cross  of 
Jesus. 

II.  We  cannot  help  noticing  how  different  is  the  position  which 
the  Cross  now  holds  in  the  world  from  what  it  did  in  the  days  when 
the  Saviour  lived  and  died.  Then,  if  there  was  one  word  which  more 
than  other  was  associated  in  men's  minds  with  ignominy  and  degrada 
tion,  that  word  was  the  Cross.  We  can  scarcely  measure  it  now. 
Of  all  deaths  the  death  of  the  Cross  was  the  most  ignominious, 
reserved  for  slaves  and  for  the  dregs  of  society. 

After  our  blessed  Lord's  Ascension,  His  disciples  went  forth  and 
began  to  preach  *  Christ  Crucified ; '  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block, 
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and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness.  And  the  whole  world  rose  up  against 
such  teaching.  Still  the  Cross  prevailed.  Men  hated  and  despised 
it  still,  yet  the  Cross  went  on  upon  its  leavening,  conquering  way. 

The  Cross  of  shame  has  become  the  Cross  of  glory  and  of  victory. 
Napoleon  the  Great,  speaking  of  this  to  one  of  his  generals,  Bertrand, 
remarks  how  this  victory,  so  different  from  all  earthly  victories,  was 
gained  in  '  a  long  combat  of  three  hundred  years  ...  In  this  conflict 
all  the  kings  and  all  the  forces  of  the  earth  were  arrayed  on  one  side. 
Upon  the  other  I  see  no  army,  but  a  mysterious  energy — individuals 
scattered  here  and  there  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  having  no  other 
rallying  sign  than  a  common  faith  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Cross. 
What  a  mysterious  symbol !  The  instrument  of  punishment  of  the 
Man-God.  His  disciples  were  armed  with  it.  "The  Christ,"  they 
said,  "  God  has  died  for  the  salvation  of  men."  What  a  strife,  what 
a  tempest,  these  simple  words  have  raised  around  the  humble  standard 
of  the  Man-God.  On  the  one  side  we  see  rage  and  all  the  furies  of 
hate  and  violence ;  on  the  other  there  is  gentleness,  moral  courage, 
infinite  resignation.  For  three  hundred  years  spirit  struggled  against 
the  brutality  of  sense,  the  conscience  against  despotism,  the  soul 
against  the  body,  virtue  against  all  the  vices.  The  blood  of 
Christians  flowed  everywhere  .  .  .  Everywhere  Christians  fell,  and 
everywhere  they  triumphed  ! " 

III.  What  is  a  Cross  ?  It  is  an  upright  shaft,  with  a  cross-piece 
laid  athwart  it.  *  Without  the  cross-piece,1  says  a  writer,  '  the  up 
right  shaft  is  not  a  cross ;  only  when  the  cross-piece  is  added  is  a 
cross  formed.  Emblem  of  every  trial  which  we  here  call  a  cross. 
The  long  shaft  is  God's  Will ;  our  will,  which  always  desires  to  cross 
His  Will,  forms  the  cross-piece.  Each  cross  we  are  called  upon  to 
bear,  take  from  it  the  cross-piece — i.e.  our  will — and  it  will  no 
longer  prove  a  cross,  or  even  a  trial.'  J.  B.  C.  MURPHY 


VI.    ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The  Cross.  THE  cross  now  hangs  as  an  ornament  from  the  neck  of 
beauty.  It  blazes  on  the  flags  of  navies  and  the  standard  of  armies. 
Millions  bow  before  it  in  adoration,  as  if  it  were  a  shrine  of  the 
divinity. 

The  attraction   MARK  the  kind  of  power.     Not  destructive,  repulsive, 

of  the  Cross.     or  punitive,  it  is  attractive.     It  draws. 

s.  JOHN  xu.  32.  ^  ^e  sun  draws  t^  vapours  of  the  sea,  and  then 
paints  a  rainbow  on  them ;  so  Christ  draws  men,  and  then  glorifies 
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them.  His  attraction  is  like  that  of  the  sun.  It  is  magnetic  too, 
like  that  of  the  magnet  to  the  pole  ...  It  is  not  simply  the  Christ 
that  is  the  magnet  ;  it  is  the  crucified  Christ.  It  is  crucifixion  that 
has  given  Him  His  attractive  power;  just  as  it  is  death  that  has 
given  Him  His  life-giving  power.  It  is  not  Christ  without  the 
cross  ;  nor  the  cross  without  Christ  ;  it  is  both  of  them  together. 

The  Cross  of 

Christ.  As  I  shall  be  uplifted  on  a  cross 

S.  JOHN  xii.  33.  ^n  darkness  of  eclipse  and  anguish  dread  , 

So  shall  I  lift  up  in  My  pierced  hands, 

Not  into  dark,  but  light  —  not  unto  death, 

But  life  —  beyond  the  reach  of  guilt  and  grief, 

The  whole  creation. 

The  Cross  of  To  save,  means  something  more  than  to  call  with  a  voice 

Christ.       sweeter  than  that   of  Orpheus,  or  even  to  follow  with 

PHIL.  in.  19.    pa^ient  unwearied  steps,  and  bring  them  home  on  the 

tender  heart.     It  meant  —  ah  !  it  meant  —  to  die. 

*  The  good  Shepherd  layeth  down  His  life  for  the  sheep.' 

So,  by  nothing  easier,  He  sought  us;   so,  by  nothing  less,  He 

saved  us.     By  a  love  as  real  as  the  passions  He  came  to  rescue  us 

from,  and  divinely  stronger. 

By  an  anguish  as  terrible  as  the  miseries  to  which  those  passions 

lead,  I  began  to  understand  why  the  Church  has  adopted  the  cross 

as  her  central  symbol,  more  central  than  even  that  of  the  Good 

Shepherd. 

The  Cross  and  IF  a  man  values  and  seeks  sensual  good,  he  is  then  an 

Shame  of    enemv  of  the  cross  of  Christ.     If  he  has  earthly  honour 
Christ. 


.Q  vieWj  a^  Jesses  to  distinguish  himself  before  the 
MIL.  iii.  19.   wory>  ne  js  tnen  an  enemy  to  the  shame  of  Christ,  which 
accompanied  His  sufferings. 
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I.  COMPLETE  SERMON 

The  Nature  of  Christ's  Sacrifice 

How  much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who  through  the  eternal  Spirit  offered 
himself  without  blemish  unto  God,  cleanse  your  conscience  from  dead  works  to  serve 
the  living  God  ?  HEB.  ix.  14. 

HE  sacrifice  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  admits  of  being 
considered  in  a  great  number  of  different  ways. 
We  may  consider  it,  for  example,  as  making 
atonement  for  our  sins,  and  we  may  ask  how  any 
transference  and  application  of  His  merits  to  us 
that  is  involved  in  this  thought  can  be  possible. 
Or  we  may  consider  why  any  such  atonement 
should  have  been  necessary  at  all  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  divine  righteousness  in  the  moral  government  of 
the  world.  Both  of  these  questions  are  as  legitimate  as  they  are 
profound,  and  the  New  Testament  does  in  fact  suggest  answers  to 
them.  But  there  is  another  consideration,  simpler  perhaps  than 
either  of  these,  which  is  yet  full  of  importance,  and,  in  the  order  of 
thought,  first ;  and  that  is  the  nature  of  Christ's  sacrifice  considered, 
not  in  its  effects  on  us,  but  simply  in  itself — of  what  sort  was  Christ's 
sacrifice,  and  wherein  lay  its  acceptableness  ?  It  is  for  this  question 
alone  that  I  would  challenge  your  attention. 

I  ask  your  attention  this  morning  to  a  single  theme — the  sacrifice 
of  Christ,  and  to  a  single  aspect  of  that  sacrifice,  namely,  its  character 
considered  simply  in  itself.  The  Apostolic  writer  of  the  Epistle  to 
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the  Hebrews  finds  the  distinctive  character  of  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  four  points.  First,  it  was  an  offering  of  a  person — it  was 
self-sacrifice :  '  He  offered  Himself  to  God.'  Secondly,  the  person 
was  blameless:  'He  offered  Himself  without  spot  or  blemish.' 
Thirdly,  it  was  a  spiritual  sacrifice :  spirit  was  the  sphere  in  which 
He  offered  Himself — in  spirit.  And,  lastly,  the  spirit  in  which  He 
offered  Himself  was  '  the  eternal  spirit.' 

I.  First,  then,  He  offered  Himself,  His  person,  His  human  life  to 
God.  This  human  life  of  ours  is  meant  to  move  out  in  various 
directions.  It  moves  out  to  the  interpretation  and  appropriation  of 
nature,  and  so  man  gains  in  natural  knowledge,  and  advances  in  the 
resources  of  civilisation.  It  moves  out  again  from  each  man  towards 
his  fellow,  and  so  the  bonds  of  humanity  are  knit  and  society 
develops.  It  moves  out  also  towards  God,  to  present  itself  simply 
before  Him,  and  to  enter  into  communion  with  Him.  All  the  faculties 
of  man  are  to  be  directed,  not  only  towards  Nature,  not  only  towards 
his  fellow-men,  but  also  deliberately  God-ward,  and  that  first  of  all. 
This  is  the  first  and  great  commandment.  All  the  material  which  life 
affords  is  not  only  to  be  used  as  means  of  progress,  or  as  an  instru 
ment  for  social  intercourse  :  it  is  also  in  all  its  parts  to  be  converted 
into  a  free-will  offering,  in  which  man  presents  himself  living  and  free 
before  the  face  of  God  in  conscious  and  rational  homage.  This 
was  the  original  fundamental  law  of  man's  being;  this  is  the  ulti 
mate  goal  in  Christianity.  '  I  beseech  you,  brethren,'  writes  S.  Paul, 
*  by  the  mercies  of  God,  that  ye  present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice, 
holy,  acceptable  unto  God,  which  is  your  reasonable  service.'  That 
is  the  law,  the  principle  of  your  being,  and  this  reasonable  service  it 
is  which  is  for  us  supremely  exemplified  in  the  human  life  of  Jesus. 
That  life  looked  man-ward,  in  loving  ministry — 'He  went  about 
doing  good.'  But  first  of  all  it  looked  God-ward  in  self-oblation : 
'  Lo,  I  come  to  do  Thy  will.'  Even  before  *  Thy  will  be  done '  comes 
'Thy  name  be  hallowed';  for  to  please  God,  to  present  himself 
before  God — this  is  the  highest  privilege,  and  this  is  also  the  primary 
duty,  of  rational  man.  Foolishly,  narrowly,  men  sometimes  suggest 
that  seriously  to  take  thought  of  God,  to  occupy  ourselves  in  seeking 
the  face  of  God,  and  knowing  and  studying  to  know  God,  is  to  divert 
the  faculties,  without  profit,  from  the  really  useful  end  of  human 
improvement. 

'  Presume  not  God  to  scan ; 
The  proper  study  for  mankind  is  man.' 

What  a  shallow  philosophy !  For  why,  in  fact,  is  it  that  we  make 
little  social  improvement?  Why  are  we  so  falsely,  so  ignobly 
tolerant  of  injustice,  and  selfishness  and  lust,  in  society  and  in  our- 
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selves?  and  why  are  the  efforts  for  the  good  of  man  so  seldom 
persevered  in  through  disappointment,  or  so  frequently  allowed  to 
degenerate  into  effortless  routine  ?  Why  ?  In  a  word,  it  is  because 
we  do  not  think  enough  about  God.  If  we  constantly  and  syste 
matically  gazed  up  at  Him  and  let  His  inexorable  holiness,  His 
truth,  His  beauty,  His  love — more  than  all,  the  claim  of  His  Father 
hood  on  us  His  sons — have  upon  us  the  influence  which  it  ought  to 
have,  penetrating  into  our  whole  being,  we  should  be  beyond  all 
question  more  vigorous  and  persevering  in  moral  efforts — ay,  and 
more  successful.  It  was  the  apostles,  who  were  so  full  of  the  vision 
of  God,  who  were  able  to  '  turn  the  world  upside  down.1 

II.  Secondly,  He  offered  Himself  without  spot  or  blemish.  The 
metaphor  is  from  the  inspection  of  the  victim  prepared  for  sacrifice. 
In  the  Lamb  of  God  the  scrutiny  of  the  All-Seeing  Eye  can  detect 
no  disqualifying  flaw.  The  sinlessness  of  Jesus  is  a  fact  no  less 
contrary  to  our  experience  of  humanity  than  is  His  miraculous  mode 
of  entrance  into  our  mortal  life,  or  of  exit  from  it.  Everywhere 
in  human  nature,  when  you  inspect  it  at  all  narrowly,  you  discern 
the  fact  of  sin.  It  is  what  baffles  the  philanthropist  and  sometimes 
turns  him  into  a  cynic.  It  embitters  and  enfeebles  our  own  inner 
lives.  It  may  be  selfishness,  or  avarice,  or  lust,  or  impatience,  or 
untrustworthiness,  or  presumption,  or  hopelessness,  or  want  of  love, 
or  of  faith.  It  is  in  part  inherited  and  in  part  due  to  the  personal 
misuse  of  our  own  powers.  It  varies  in  degree  and  character  from 
man  to  man,  from  society  to  society,  from  age  to  age;  but  every 
where  it  is  a  present  experience,  and  everywhere,  as  it  impoverishes 
and  disorders  human  life  so,  when  the  soul  becomes  enlightened  to 
the  true  holiness  of  God,  it  makes  men  tremble,  like  Felix,  at  the 
bare  mention  of  'righteousness  and  judgment  to  come.1  It  dis 
qualifies  men  altogether  for  approaching  God.  But  in  our  Lord 
there  was  the  fulness  of  human  faculty,  coupled  with  the  absence 
of  any  moral  defect  or  moral  deficiency,  and  from  anything  which 
does  not  belong  to  human  nature  itself — a  will  always  vigorous, 
unflagging,  an  intellect  wholly  unclouded  and  unsophisticated,  of 
perfect  receptivity  and  exquisite  penetration,  a  heart  of  incompar 
able  tenderness  and  force,  which  yet  never  moved  out  in  uncontrolled 
passion  or  emotion,  a  perfect  humanity  which  yet  showed  its  imper 
fection  in  unresisting  dependence  upon  the  movements  of  the  divine 
Spirit  which  filled  it  and  directed  it — a  humanity  rich  and  full  in 
experience,  passing  through  all  sorts  of  vicissitudes  of  circumstance, 
yet  found  as  perfect  in  one  situation  as  another,  in  failure  as  in 
success — a  humanity  in  which  nothing  approaching  to  moral  decad 
ence  is  to  be  detected,  as  glorious  in  its  issue  as  in  its  inception.  He 
offered  Himself  to  God  without  blemish.  He  filled  at  large  the  ideal 
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of  humanity.  He  was  the  beloved  Son  in  whom  the  Father — *  the 
Great  Scrutiniser,'  so  early  writers  called  Him — the  great  Scrutiniser 
of  human  oblation,  was  well  pleased. 

III.  The  sacrifice  of  Jesus  was  a  full,  perfect,  adequate  self-oblation 
of  man  to  God.  This  is,  in  other  words,  to  say  that  it  was  perfectly 
spiritual.  He  offered  Himself  in  spirit.  We  Englishmen  have  not  in 
frequently  a  crudely  false  notion  that  what  is  spiritual  in  our  humanity 
is  opposed  to  what  is  material  or  visible,  that  what  is  visible  and 
tangible  cannot  be  spiritual.  Never  is  such  a  notion  countenanced  in 
the  New  Testament.  The  spiritual  is  indeed  opposed  to  the  carnal  and 
the  formal ;  for  the  word  'carnal'  expressed  the  disordered  state  of  things 
in  which  the  higher  part  of  our  nature  is  ruled  by  the  lower ;  and 
*  formal '  is  used  to  describe  a  course  of  action  in  which  the  will  and 
intelligence  are  not  really  enlisted  at  all ;  while  '  spiritual '  is  used  for 
every  action  in  which  the  will  and  intellect  are  truly  at  work,  the 
intelligence  truly  recognising  the  divine  presence  and  purpose  in  the 
circumstances  of  a  particular  case,  and  the  will  truly,  energetically, 
carrying  out  the  divine  law.  That  is  spiritual  in  our  humanity 
which  expresses  in  our  creation,  in  the  wholeness  of  our  nature,  the 
will  and  mind  of  God  the  eternal  Spirit.  This  is  worship  '  in  spirit 
and  in  truth,1  the  worship  which  our  Lord  declares  acceptable ;  it 
is  worship  in  which  the  intelligence  recognises  God,  and  which  directs 
towards  Him  the  whole  being  in  humble  adoration.  Sacrifice  is 
spiritual  which,  like  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus,  is  expressed  in  the  body — 
for  it  was  an  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  once  for  all — but 
which  carries  with  it  an  act  of  real  homage  on  the  part  of  the  intelli 
gence  and  of  the  will.  There  is  something  spiritual  in  all  human 
habits  of  sacrifice.  Everywhere,  as  we  scan  the  human  horizon,  man 
appears  as  a  sacrificing  human  being.  Sacrifice  is  the  characteristic 
action  of  universal  religion.  Generally  it  seems  to  express  one  or 
more  of  three  ideas — the  idea  of  communion,  or  partaking  with  God, 
the  idea  of  dependence  upon  Him,  and  the  idea  of  deprecating  His 
wrath  by  a  gift  or  present.  Something  spiritual  is  to  be  found  in  all 
sacrifices,  some  recognition  of  truth,  some  movement  of  the  will. 
But  their  spirituality  is  overclouded,  sometimes  almost  obliterated, 
by  the  tendency  to  degenerate  into  mere  routine,  or,  still  more,  by 
gross  misconception  of  the  being  and  character  of  God.  To  appre 
ciate  the  Jewish  system  we  must  grasp  the  truth  that  God  judges 
things  moral,  not  by  the  standard  of  their  attainment,  but  by  the 
moral  movement  which  they  involve.  It  is  so  in  the  individual  life. 
God  judges  a  man  not  by  that  moral  level,  that  moral  equipment, 
from  which  he  starts,  not  by  the  moral  level  that  he  has  reached,  but 
by  the  amount  of  moral  movement  in  his  life.  There  is  no  failure  in 
our  own  personal  lives  except  ceasing  to  try.  The  publicans  and 
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harlots  go  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  before  the  Pharisees  evermore, 
because  the  Pharisee  is  the  man  who  has  ceased  to  make  effort.  He 
has  attained  a  level  of  respectability  and  is  satisfied  with  it ;  there 
fore  he  is  dead,  therefore  he  has  ceased  to  move,  therefore  in  the  sight 
of  God  he  is  lower  than  any  one  who,  from  whatever  depth,  is  aspir 
ing,  and  desiring,  and  striving.  The  spirituality  of  the  Jewish  system 
in  all  its  parts  lay  in  the  lightness  of  its  direction.  It  was  a  system 
under  which  the  divine  education  in  the  crude  Semitic  habit  of  sacri 
fice  was  gradually  organised  and  spiritualised.  The  divine  character, 
the  divine  education  of  the  Jew  pointed  on  to  Jesus,  in  whom  it  was 
fulfilled.  This  sacrifice  was,  as  much  as  their  own  had  been,  material, 
visible,  objective.  As  He  hangs  upon  the  Cross,  He  fills  in  the 
Christian  imagination  that  sort  of  central  place,  as  in  a  great 
spectacle,  which  only  an  outward  visible  enactment  of  sacrifice  could 
have  filled.  But  His  sacrifice  is  supremely  spiritual.  Its  whole 
moral  meaning  lies  in  the  obedience  it  involved.  He  was  obedient. 
He,  the  pattern  man,  gave  to  God  undivided  allegiance,  an  absolute 
homage.  When  His  action  on  behalf  of  truth,  and  meekness,  and 
righteousness  involved  the  martyr's  death,  He  accepted  the  conditions 
and  offered  the  shedding  of  His  blood ;  but  in  God's  sight  the  shed 
ding  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  had  no  value  except  as  the  symbol  of  an 
obedience  carried  to  the  extreme.  This  is  the  teaching,  emphatic 
and  plain  enough,  of  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
where  the  sacrifice  of  our  Lord  is  put,  just  in  this  respect,  in  strong 
contrast  to  the  sacrifices  of  the  Law.  *  It  is  not  possible  that  the 
blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  should  take  away  sins ;  wherefore  when 
He  cometh  into  the  world  He  saith,  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou 
wouldest  not,  but  a  body  hast  thou  prepared  for  Me.  In  burnt 
offerings  and  sacrifices  for  sin  Thou  hast  had  no  pleasure.  Then 
said  I,  Lo,  I  come ;  in  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me. 
Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  O  God*.  Above,  when  He  said,  Sacrifice 
and  offering  and  burnt  offerings  and  offering  for  sin  thou  wouldest 
not,  neither  hadst  pleasure  therein,  which  are  offered  by  the  Law ; 
then  said  He,  Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  O  God.  He  taketh  away 
the  first  that  He  may  establish  the  second,  by  the  which  will  we  are 
sanctified  through  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  once  for 
all.'  It  is  a  great,  a  strange  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  death  of 
Christ  was,  as  it  were,  the  act  of  God.  It  was  the  act  in  which,  on 
the  contrary,  rebellion  against  God,  the  sin  of  man,  showed  itself  in 
its  true  and  horrible  colour.  What  God  does  in  the  matter  is  to 
bear  with  it.  He  spares  not  His  only  Son.  He  exempts  Him  by  no 
miracle  from  the  consequences  of  His  loyalty  to  truth,  and  meekness, 
and  righteousness.  God  foresees  and  forbears  with  this,  and  He 
overrules  it  to  the  purposes  of  our  redemption ;  but  throughout,  as 
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S.  Anselm  says,  in  the  most  famous  of  treatises  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  atonement,  « What  God  the  Father  enjoined  upon  the  incarnate 
Son  was  perfect  obedience.  Only  because  obedience  involved  death, 
then  secondarily  did  He  enjoin  to  die.1  The  sacrifice  of  our  Lord 
is  perfectly  spiritual,  but  the  action  carries  with  it,  in  all  its  silent 
implication,  and  in  the  application  of  the  words  in  which  it  finds 
expression,  the  perfect,  the  fullest  truth  about  God  and  about  Him 
self,  as  also  the  perfect  and  fullest  homage  of  the  self-surrender  of  the 
will. 

IV.  Once  more,  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  was  perfectly  spiritual,  and  it 
was  offered,  not  only  in  the  power  of  the  human  spirit,  but  in  the 
power  of  the  eternal  spirit.  *  He  through  the  eternal  spirit,'  or,  He 
in  the  eternal  spirit '  offered  Himself  to  God.1  It  is  doubtful  whether 
this  refers  exactly  to  the  holy  Spirit  indwelling  and  inspiring,  as  He 
undoubtedly  did,  the  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  to  the  eternal 
nature  of  the  Son.  What  is  taught  is  that  Christ's  act  and  sacrifice 
was  not  only  human  but  divine.  The  spirit  expressed  in  it  was  not 
temporary,  changeable,  created,  but  eternal,  not  man's  only,  but 
God's,  and  the  eternal  spirit  was  working  in  the  manhood,  in  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ.  The  meaning  and  value  of  the  act  is  unchange 
able.  It  is  true  of  all  human  action  that  at  its  best  it  has  an  eternal 
element  in  it ;  but  the  eternal  element,  the  movement  of  God,  which 
lies  hid  at  all  times  at  the  root  of  humanity  is  obscured  and  clouded 
by  human  independence  of  God — that  is,  human  sin.  He  who  was 
acting  under  human  conditions  was  from  God,  and  the  divine  spirit 
indwelt  Him  perfectly.  Nothing  in  the  act  of  sacrifice  of  Jesus  is 
merely  temporary,  or  imperfect,  or  inadequate.  Jesus  could  plead 
the  out-poured  blood,  as  a  blood  of  sprinkling,  an  accepted  sacrifice, 
even  before  His  death,  at  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist :  '  This  is 
my  blood  which  is  being  shed ' — poured  out ( for  you.' 

I  have  asked  your  attention  to  the  single  point — to  the  sacrifice  of 
Jesus  considered  simply  in  itself.  Do  not  ask  at  this  moment :  '  Why 
was  this  sacrifice  necessary  that  we  should  be  forgiven  ?  or  how  could  its 
merits  become  ours  ?  or  how  can  it  represent  us  ? '  Put  aside  these 
questions.  Fix  your  attention  only  on  the  sacrifice  as  in  itself ;  scan 
its  lineaments,  meditate  on  its  moral  meaning,  on  what  it  discloses 
about  God's  Fatherhood,  and  His  claims,  about  man's  sonship,  and 
his  rightful  homage,  to  the  unity  of  men  with  one  another — meditate 
on  it,  and  then  ask  yourselves  whether  you  can  possibly  withhold 
your  assent  to  the  apostolic  appeal.  The  blood  of  bulls  and  goats, 
says  the  apostolic  writer,  had  a  certain  value — it  maintained  a  certain 
ceremonial  sanctity  in  the  life  of  the  race,  it  kept  alive  their  consecra 
tion  to  God,  as  being  the  priestly  race.  It  could  not  be  without 
effect.  But  if  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats,  and  the  ashes  of  an 
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heifer,  sprinkling  the  unclean,  sanctified  those  who  had  contracted 
ceremonial  impurity,  and  consecrated  them  with  at  least  an  external 
cleanliness,  how  much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  that  blood  which 
expressed  perfect  moral  homage,  that  blood  which  is  not  physical 
merely,  the  blood  of  Him  who  offered  Himself  without  blemish 
before  the  face  of  God — how  much  more  shall  it  have  its  effect? 
shall  not  the  blood  of  Christ  purge  your  consciences  from  dead 
works  to  serve  the  living  God  ?  CANON  GORE. 


II.  OUTLINES  ON  THE  EPISTLE 
The  Duty  of  an  Unwavering  Profession. 

Let  us  holdfast  the  profession  of  our  faith  without  wavering.     HEB.  x.  23. 

HE  text  comes  to  us  as  an  exhortation  to  quit  our 
selves  like  men,  and  be  strong  in  the  grace  that  is 
in  Christ  Jesus, — valiant,  reckoning  confidently  on 
final  victory,  calling  to  mind  the  faithfulness  of 
Him  who  has  chosen  us  to  be  soldiers,  and  who 
has  promised  present  supplies  while  the  conflict 
lasts,  and  a  glorious  recompense  when  it  is  over. 
The  very  existence  of  such  influences  as  those  that 
have  been  enumerated  only  makes  the  duty  more  imperative  to  which 
attention  is  called — the  duty  of  holding  fast  the  profession  of  our 
faith  without  wavering. 

The  confession  of  our  hope  presupposes  the  existence,  and  depends 
on  the  lively  exercise,  of  faith.  It  is  plainly  impossible  to  anticipate 
with  gladness  that  of  which  we  have  no  experience,  and  for  which  we 
care  nothing.  Where  there  is  no  personal  faith  there  can  be  no 
genuine  hope.  The  faithful  servants  of  Christ  love  His  appearing, 
because  they  love  Him.  Their  hope  not  only  depends  upon  their 
faith,  but  is  bright  in  proportion  as  their  faith  is  clear. 

Let  me  adduce  some  examples  in  illustration  of  this  principle. 

I.  Faith  occupies  itself  with  a  personal  Saviour,  and  is  itself  only 

valuable  as  it  lays  hold  on  Him.     It  is  a  misrepresentation  of  trutn 

to  say  that  men  have  only  to  accept  certain  opinions  in  order  to  be 

safe,  and  freed  from  further  thought  about  morality ;  or  that  faith, 

as  opposed  to  good  works,  is  pre-eminently  excellent  in  itself.     The 

truth  is  that  faith  is  the  one  grace  which  from  its  nature  connects  the 

sinner  with  the  Saviour ;  and  just  as  we  might  say  that  a  sick  person 

has  been  healed  by  taking  the  medicine  which  was  the  proper  remedy 
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for  his  ailment,  rather  than  by  his  patience,  or  his  charitable  acts 
while  he  was  sick,  without  undervaluing  his  patience  or  his  charitable 
acts,  so,  when  we  say  of  the  pardoned  believer  that  he  is  justified  not 
by  his  self-denial  or  humility,  but  by  his  faith,  we  do  not  elevate 
faith  to  an  undue  position  of  importance,  but  we  contend  that  it  is 
that  specially  which  deals  with  the  Saviour,  and  that  the  acceptance 
of  the  Saviour  is  more  than  acceptance  of  the  truth  about  the  Saviour. 
The  true  antithesis  of  the  Gospel  is  not  between  salvation  by  works 
and  salvation  by  faith,  but  between  salvation  by  works  and  salvation 
by  Christ.  The  true  alternative  presented  is  not,  '  Accept  a  dogma, 
or  perish,'  but,  *  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be 
saved.' 

II.  As  then  with  faith  so  with  the  hope  that  springs  from  faith. 
It  embraces  Christ.     It  is  hope  in  Christ.     It  cherishes  the  expecta 
tion  of  seeing  Him — of  being  like  Him — of  being  with  Him.     Laying 
hold  on  Him,  it  is  an  anchor  which  helps  the  ship  to  outride  the 
storm.      Sure  and  steadfast,  it  keeps  the   soul  at  peace  when  all 
around  are  distressed  with  doubts  and  apprehensions.     There  are 
details  connected  with  God's  promises  the  thoughts  of  which  enliven 
and  cheer  and  comfort  and  sanctify  and  bless ;  but  it  is  the  assurance 
that  the  coming  and  power  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  are  no  cunningly 
devised  fable  that  gives  strength,  holiness,  and  peace.     It  is  hope  in 
Him  and  of  being  with  Him  that  puts  the  soul  on  purifying  itself 
for  His  presence.      It  is  the  hope  of  His  coming,  my  Christian 
brethren,  and  of  His  kingdom,  that  gives  us  strength  to  rise  up  as 
with  eagles'  wings  above  the  storms  of  earth,  and  to  contemplate  the 
day  when  nations  shall  neither  go  to  war  nor  learn  war, — when  the 
true  brotherhood  of  man,  the  world  through,  shall  be  enjoyed  in 
the  friendship  of  Christ,  and  the  angels'  song  be  fully  realised,  '  Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  goodwill  towards  men.' 

III.  'Without  wavering.'     I  can  understand,  and  I  for  one  can 
make  some  allowance  for,  a  disposition  to  waver.     The  best  of  us, 
I  am  sure,  need  the  Saviour's  intercession.     '  I  have  prayed  for  thee 
that  thy  faith  fail  not.'     But  then  to  withstand  the  shock  of  tempta 
tion  demands,  as  much  as  did  S.  Paul's  thorn  in*  the  flesh,  or  the 
condition  of  the  Hebrew  Christians  exposed  to  apostasy,  God's  all- 
sufficient  grace.     But  with  it,  it  is  possible  to  hold  fast.    A  Christian 
may  be  tempted,  but  he  cannot  be  forced  to  yield;  and  it  would 
be  doubtless  for  the  honour  of  the  great  Captain  of  our  Salvation, 
and  would  meet  His  approval,  if  without  wavering  we  can  hold  fast. 
Where  is  the  difficulty  of  this  ?     I  am  met  by  the  reply  that  science 
and  its  discoveries  contradict  the  truths  of  revelation.     My  reply  is, 
that  science  has  not  perfected  her  work.     One  discovery  does  not 
always   confirm   what   has    been  supposed    to   be    established   fact. 
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Geologists,  for  example,  are  now  walking  over  the  debris  of  theories 
constructed  most  scientifically  by  their  predecessors.  Science,  pro 
perly  so  called,  like  faith,  is  in  no  haste.  *  He  that  believeth,'  it  is 
said,  *  shall  not  make  haste.'  The  truly  scientific  man  does  not 
make  haste.  So,  then,  those  who  are  looking  unto  Jesus  and  for 
Him,  and  whose  faith  and  hope  are  cherished  by  the  Bible  truth, 
can  say  with  confidence,  Go  forth,  ye  sons  of  science :  arrange  your 
selves  in  groups.  We  are  thankful  to  see  some  of  you  with  telescopic 
eyes  surveying  the  heavens,  bringing  your  accurate  analysis  to  bear, 
discovering  new  planets,  measuring  their  distances,  trying  to  count 
the  number  of  the  stars,  tracing  the  curve  described  by  the  eccentric 
comet  in  its  course.  We  are  glad  to  hear  of  others  descending  and 
exploring  the  strata  of  the  earth,  and  observing  its  varied  conforma 
tions.  We  are  glad  to  welcome  others  who  have  been  roving  over 
the  fields  and  meadows,  classifying  plants,  noticing  their  uniformity 
yet  variety,  and  all  the  beauty  which  is  so  exquisitely  pencilled  and 
painted.  We  are  glad  that  others,  again,  should  make  man  their 
study,  investigating  the  working  of  his  natural  faculties,  and  the 
organisation  of  his  body  so  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.  But 
when  all  have  made  their  observations,  and  when  they  have  collected 
and  compared  their  facts,  and  by  a  careful  induction  of  particulars 
have  risen  to  some  right  notions  of  general  laws,  we  have  no  fear  that 
in  the  end  the  true  sons  of  science  will  not  acknowledge  that  the  laws 
of  nature  are  the  laws  of  nature's  God,  and  bow  before  Him  with  ador 
ing  reverence  while  they  acknowledge  that,  as  the  heavens  declare  His 
glory,  so  the  earth  is  full  of  His  praise,  and  all  His  works  praise  Him. 
And  having  this  confidence,  then,  we  are  bold  to  say,  Wait  patiently 
for  the  full  evidence  which  faith  believes  God  will,  in  His  own  time, 
produce,  and  by  which  He  will  make  His  truth  sufficiently  plain. 
And  meanwhile  let  us  fear  no  opposition  of  science  falsely  or  hastily 
so  called.  Let  us  hold  fast  the  profession  of  our  hope,  that  notwith 
standing  the  present  disarrangement  and  confusion  occasioned  by  sin, 
He  who  sitteth  on  the  throne  will  make  all  things  new,  and  the  light 
of  the  glory  of  God  from  His  works,  as  from  His  Word,  will  be  dis 
played  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.  W.  CADMAN. 
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III.  OUTLINES  ON  THE  GOSPEL 

Behold  the  Man ! 

Behold  the  man  !     S.  JOHN  xix.  5. 

ET  us  '  behold  the  man '  whom  the  world  desireth. 
— This  is  He  of  whom  the  prophet  spake  when  he 
said,  *  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  Yet  once, 
it  is  a  little  while,  and  I  will  shake  all  nations, 
and  the  desire  of  all  nations  shall  come.'' 

It  is  not  meant  to  assert  that  the  great  masses 
of  men  in  any  age  were  powerfully  affected  with 
moral  dissatisfaction,  or  anything  like  spiritual 
longing  for  a  Redeemer.  Involved  as  they  were  in  the  darkest  ignor 
ance,  sunk  in  moral  stupefaction,  '  sold  under  sin,'  they  had  but  a 
dull  sense  of  misery,  and  knew  not  how  to  tell  it — but  a  vague  and 
dim  idea  of  what  would  bring  relief,  and  hardly  knew  how  to  raise  a 
desire  in  longing  for  it.  Yet  every  age  has  haa  its  interpreters — men 
endowed  with  knowledge,  genius,  sensibility — who,  while  thinking 
only  of  themselves,  gave  voice  to  the  sorrows  of  the  multitude,  and 
sent  up  the  unuttered  yearnings  of  a  people  into  a  mighty  cry. 
Certainly  there  were  always  souls,  if  not  nations,  on  the  outlook  for 
a  Saviour.  Raised  by  their  intelligence  or  by  their  susceptibilities  to 
the  watch-towers  of  the  world,  they  stood  gazing  wistfully  into  the 
future,  to  catch  any  rays  shed  from  the  person  of  the  descending 
monarch  that  might  be  stealing  in  upon  the  darkness,  and  listening 
through  the  world's  night-watches  if  perchance  they  might  hear  the 
stillness  broken  by  the  notes  of  preparation  as  he  drew  near.  There 
was  thus  a  yearning  for  deliverance,  a  longing  in  the  hearts  of  men 
for  relief,  and  liberty,  and  higher  life — for  recovery  of  long-lost 
fellowships,  and  for  returning  presence  of  God.  Some,  of  them  felt 
the  awful  bondage  of  sin,  and  after  ineffectual  attempts  to  shake  it 
off,  groaned  as  beneath  the  iron  hand  of  relentless  fate.  While 
these  things  are  very  affecting,  they  are  also  deeply  instructive.  They 
show  us  how  the  human  race,  amid  its  bootless  struggles  and  grievous 
disappointments,  was  being  silently  and  effectually  prepared  for  the 
advent  of  the  true  Conqueror,  the  great  Revealer,  the  appointed 
Redeemer  of  mankind.  Then  in  the  fulness  of  time,  He  comes  to 
answer  the  world's  questionings,  to  relieve  its  sorrows,  to  meet  its 

deepest  wants. 
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II.  'Behold  the  man'  whom  the  world  crucified — for  the  world 
did  crucify  Jesus  Christ — not  the  world  as  distinguished   from  the 
Church,  but  humanity  as  embracing  the  Church.     If  ever  there  was 
an  act  in  which  this  whole  world  was  united,  the  crucifixion  of  the 
Son  of  God  was  that  act.     It  was  not  an  accident,  it  was  not  done 
hastily,  it  was  not  done  in  a  corner.     The  world  did  it — in  accordance 
with  '  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God,'  but  yet  as 
the  fair  outcome  and  expression  of  its  moral  disposition,   and  its 
spiritual  state  before  God.     The  act  is  far  too  stupendous  and  signifi 
cant  to  be  laid  upon  one  man,  or  upon  one  class,  or  even  upon  one 
nation.     All  nations  and  all  ages  were  represented  in  that  solemn 
drama. 

Christ  was  'the  desire  of  all  nations'  before  He  came, and  that 
proved  that  man  had  not  fallen  into  an  irretrievable  degradation — 
that  seeds  and  elements  of  good  were  working  in  him  still,  and  that 
the  great  Father  was  not  forgetful  of  His  prodigal  children.  Christ 
was  the  rejected  of  all  nations  when  He  came,  and  this  proved  that 
our  fall  was  not  a  temporary  and  a  trifling  circumstance,  but  that  it 
had  rent  the  most  sacred  bonds,  and  filled  human  nature  with  guilt 
and  sin. 

III.  '  Behold  the  man '  whom  the  world  will  crown.     Heaven  has 
crowned  Him  already.     '  He  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame, 
and  is  set  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God.'     Not  only 
is  he  a  throned  monarch  there,  but  crowns  in  abundance  are  cast  at 
His  feet,  and  hymns  of  praise  from  angels  and  from  ransomed  men 
are  for  ever  floating  up  into  His  ear.    The  royalties  of  heaven  are  held 
in   willing  subjection  to  His  supreme  authority.      The  kings  and 
nations  of  the  great  universe  above  do  bring  their  honour  and  glory 
into  the  celestial  city  where  He  abides,  and  no  mutinous  murmur  ever 
mingles  with  the  ascriptions  of  loyalty  there,  and  no  tongue  is  ever 
silent  when  '  with  a  loud  voice '  they  sing  the  new  song — '  Worthy  is 
the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  strength, 
and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing ! ' 

But  earth  must  crown  Him  too.  And  she  will.  He  must  be 
honoured  in  the  very  scene  of  His  humiliation.  He  must  gather  joys 
where  He  sowed  tears  and  sufferings.  He  must  claim  a  kingdom 
where  He  shed  His  blood.  And  the  kingdom  will  be  given  to  Him 
— the  crowns  of  all  the  earth  will  be  laid  at  His  feet.  And  not  a 
murmur  of  dissent  will  be  heard  from  shore  to  shore  as  He  ascends 
into  the  throne  of  the  world,  and  proclamation  is  made  through  every 
land  that '  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the  kingdom  of 
our  God  and  of  his  Christ;  A.  RALEIGH. 
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Jesus  crowned  with  Thorns. 

Then  Jesus  came  forth,  wearing  the  crown  of  thorns.     S.  JOHN  xix.  5. 

*  I  "HE  wearing  of  the  crowns  is  reserved  for  royal  brows.  Jesus  is 
JL  the  world's  King.  When  Pilate  asked  Him  on  the  day  of  His 
great  agony,  'Art  thou  a  King  then?'  Jesus  acknowledged  the 
title  and  added,  '  To  this  end  was  I  born,  and  for  this  cause  came 
I  into  the  world.'  The  title  that  was  nailed  in  derision  above  His 
head  upon  the  cross  was  indeed  true :  ' This  is  Jesus,  the  King  of 
the  Jews.'  Jesus  Christ  is  the  greatest  of  all  Kings. 

In  His  own  word  He  is  called  the  ' King  of  kings  and  Lord  of 
lords.'  He  excels  all  other  kings  in  many  ways : — (1)  In  the  glory 
of  His  appearance.  'He  is  the  brightness  of  His  Father's  glory, 
and  the  express  image  of  His  person.'  (2)  In  the  ancientness  of 
His  dynasty.  His  '  goings  forth  have  been  from  of  old,  from  ever 
lasting.'  (3)  In  the  spotlessness  of  His  character.  Even  demons 
called  Him  '  the  Holy  One  of  God.'  (4)  In  the  power  of  His  word. 
The  word  of  kings  is  full  of  power.  (5)  In  the  splendour  of  His 
court.  (6)  In  the  kindness  and  gentleness  of  His  rule.  (7)  In  His 
love  to  His  people.  (8)  In  the  extent  of  His  dominions.  (9)  In 
the  attachment  of  His  subjects.  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  when  a 
captive  on  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  is  reported  to  have  said,  '  Jesus 
alone  founded  His  empire  upon  love,  and  to  this  very  day  millions 
would  die  for  Him.'  (10)  In  the  greatness  of  His  victories.  (11) 
In  the  number  and  brilliancy  of  His  titles.  And  (12)  In  the  length 
of  His  reign,  for  '  He  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever.' 

The  Apostle  John,  in  one  of  those  glorious  visions  of  the  glorified 
Saviour  related  in  the  Book  of  Revelation,  says  of  Him,  '  And  on 
His  head  were  many  crowns.'  Earthly  kings  often  have  but  one 
royal  crown.  Eighteen  hundred  years  ago  Jesus  was  thought  worthy 
of  many  crowns.  How  has  their  number  been  increased  in  later 
times — crowns  of  Divine  honours,  of  joy,  of  loving  worship,  and  of 
those  unknown  conquests  which  we  hope  to  understand  when  we  see 
Him  as  He  is. 

I.  Those  who  refuse  to  open  their  hearts  to  the  message  of  Christ's 
love  and  will  not  hear  the  Gospel,  crown  Him  with  thorns.     Many 
young  people  would  be  sure  to  yield  to  the  Saviour  if  they  only 
listened  to  His  voice.     They  know  this,  and  they  will  not  give  atten 
tion  to  the  Word. 

II.  Those  who  do  listen  to  the  Saviour's  voice,  and  then  treat  His 
love  as  though  it  were  just  nothing  at  all,  also  give  Jesus  this  cruel 
and  unworthy  crown.     '  Is  it  nothing  to  you,  all  ye  that  pass  by  ? ' 
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asks  Jesus  by  one  of  the  old  prophets.  It  would  seem  as  if  He  were 
indeed  nothing  to  many  who  have  both  heard  and  felt  the  power  of 
His  glorious  Gospel.  Many  forget  the  Word  as  soon  as  they  have 
heard  it. 

One  spring  afternoon,  while  some  friends  of  mine  were  gathering 
primroses  on  a  sunny  bank,  1  sat  watching  a  sower  going  to  and 
fro  across  a  large  field,  scattering  handfuls  of  barley  upon  the 
ploughed  land  as  he  went.  Flocks  of  birds  too  were  watching  the 
sower,  and  before  the  seed  could  be  harrowed  in  by  another  husband 
man,  down  swept  the  birds  upon  the  seed  corn  and  carried  much  of 
it  away. 

Then  I  thought  of  the  Saviour's  parable  in  Matthew  xiii.,  where 
He  says,  speaking  of  the  Word  of  God,  *  Behold,  a  sower  went  forth 
to  sow :  and  when  He  sowed,  some  seeds  fell  by  the  wayside,  and  the 
fowls  came  and  devoured  them  up.'  How  painful  it  must  be  for  the 
Lord  Jesus  to  see  His  precious  Word  quite  thrown  away  upon  careless 
and  indifferent  souls ! 

III.  Again,  broken  promises  are  thorns  with  which  many  persons 
crown  the  Saviour  in  these  days. 

Like  the  son  in  the  Saviour's  parable  of  the  vineyard,  to  whom 
his  father  said,  '  Son,  go  work  to-day  in  my  vineyard,'  and  who 
answered  reverently  and  at  once,  '  I  go,  sir,'  but  never  went ;  many 
persons  give  Jesus  only  broken  vows  for  His  reward. 

IV.  Unwillingness  to  believe  Christ  and  to  trust  Him  to  save  us  is 
another  crown  of  this  sort.     The  Bible  calls  this  *  unbelief.'     Some 
there  are  who  feel  deeply  their  need  of  Jesus  and  His  forgiving  love, 
but  will  not  believe  His  promise  that  He  will  receive  and  save  them, 
and  so  they  will  not  come  to  Him  and  trust  Him.     This  pierces  the 
soul  of  Jesus  like  as  the  thorns  pierced  His  brow.     '  He  delighteth 
in  mercy.'     '  He  cannot  deny  Himself.'     He  has  said,  '  Him  that 
cometh  unto  Me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out,'  and  He  never  will. 

V.  Once  more,  to  turn  away  from  Jesus  when  we  have  once  loved 
Him  is  to  crown  Him  afresh  with  thorns. 

When  those  who  have  once  been  the  friends  of  Jesus  turn  away 
from  Him,  and  again  give  their  hearts  to  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 
then  we  may  ask  the  Saviour,  in  the  words  of  the  prophet,  *  What  are 
these  wounds  in  Thine  hands  ? '  and  He  will  answer  us,  *  These  with 
which  I  was  wounded  in  the  house  of  my  friends.'  Perhaps  nothing 
is  more  painful  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  than  to  be  forsaken  ana 
denied  by  those  who  have  once  loved  Him. 

VI.  To  crown  Jesus  with  thorns  in  any  of  the  above  ways : 

1.  Excites  Divine  surprise. 

2.  It  causes  Divine  grief.     *  O  Jerusalem  !  Jerusalem ! '     How  much 
sorrow  was  hidden  under  that  bitter  cry  who  can  know  ?     Over  His 
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ancient  and  rebellious  people  He  sometimes  cried,  as  though  in  pain 
and  grief,  *  O  Ephraim,  what  shall  I  do  unto  thee  ? '  '  O  Judah,  what 
shall  I  do  unto  thee  ? '  And  though  we  cannot  now  hear  the  Divine 
voice  as  the  prophets  and  disciples  did  of  old,  God  does  still  speak 
in  this  way,  and  is  much  pained  by  the  hardness  and  unbelief  of 
sinners. 

3.  It  provokes  Divine  anger. 

R.  BREWIN. 


The  Legacy  of  Love. 

Woman,  behold  thy  son  /    S.  JOHN  xix.  26. 

I.  T  T  often  happens  in  ordinary  life  that  death  separates  acquaint- 
J.  anceships.  The  death  of  a  mutual  friend  is  the  signal  of  the 
dissolution  of  that  partnership  of  love  and  friendly  intercourse  among 
those  whom  his  hospitality  united  under  one  roof.  He  has  been 
the  living  centre  of  that  circle,  and  he  is  gone ;  the  little  parties  are 
no  more,  the  friendliness  among  the  once  guests  drops  into  ordinary 
acquaintance,  and  the  tide  of  other  occupations  coming  in  sweeps 
them  out  of  range  of  one  another,  till  even  as  acquaintances  they 
cease  to  meet.  But  the  reverse  of  this  is  seen  in  the  death  of  Christ. 
The  Virgin  and  St.  John  found  their  union  in  Him.  His  death,  like 
the  death  of  many  others,  might  have  served  their  interest  and  ended 
their  amity ;  but  He  determines  that  it  shall  be  otherwise.  His 
death  is  to  accomplish  a  world-wide  reconciliation,  and  to  forge  new 
links  of  love ;  to  deepen  attachments,  not  to  sunder  friendships ;  to 
invest  with  the  sanctity  of  a  new-born  family  tie  all  the  relationships 
of  life ;  to  unite,  not  to  divide.  From  His  cross  He  proclaims  that 
those  who  were  not  related  before  have  found  kinship  in  Him. 
'  Woman,  behold  thy  son ;  son,  behold  thy  mother.'  And  is  not  this 
the  universal  declaration  of  Christianity  ?  The  cross  may  pass  away ; 
the  Apostle  and  the  Virgin  may  be  laid  in  the  tomb ;  but  the  power 
of  the  Cross  and  the  vitality  of  the  principle  which  slept  in  His  words 
can  never  die,  for  in  Christ  the  distinctions  which  separated  man 
from  man  and  race  from  race  are  dissolved.  The  middle  wall  of 
partition  is  thrown  down.  The  Gospel,  wide  as  the  heart  of  God, 
knows  no  man  after  the  flesh.  There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  bar 
barian,  Scythian,  bond  nor  free.  All  are  one  in  Christ  Jesus.  And 
we  may  find  our  mothers,  sisters,  brothers — in  the  families,  the  widows, 
the  orphans,  the  destitute ;  for  they  are  sorrowing  ones  needing  com 
fort,  bereaved  ones  needing  love  ;  they  are  our  kin  in  Christ's  cross. 
Behold  them.  *  Behold  thy  mother ! '  '  Behold  thy  son  ! ' 
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IL  But  Christ  teaches  more  than  this.  If  in  His  cross  He  has 
cemented  the  great  fabric  of  humanity  by  a  glorious  redemption  and 
by  the  spirit  of  His  self-sacrifice  and  love,  He  has  declared  also  that 
He  has  established  new  obligations.  For  if  we  rejoice  to  think  that 
all  the  world  is  made  one  brotherhood  in  Christ,  we  cannot  accept 
this  relationship  without  its  corresponding  obligations.  Relationships 
imply  obligations.  We  cannot  accept  the  law  of  brotherhood,  or  me 
privileges  of  family,  without  acknowledging  its  claims.  'Whoso  seeth 
his  brother  have  need,  and  shutteth  up  his  compassion  from  him,  how 
dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in  him  ? '  How  can  the  spirit  of  brother 
hood  be  in  him  ?  How  can  the  love  of  God,  which  has  generated 
this  new  brotherhood  in  Christ's  cross,  dwell  in  him  ?  But  there  is 
a  law  in  our  nature  by  which  the  more  nobly  and  powerfully  a  cause 
appeals  to  our  sentiments,  the  more  are  we  tempted  to  rest  content 
with  the  thrill  of  those  sentiments,  and,  alas  !  to  fail  to  carry  them  into 
action.  The  sentiment  of  the  brotherhood  of  the  world — the  enthu 
siasm  of  humanity,  the  tie  forged  in  the  fiercest  of  Christ's  sufferings 
and  cemented  in  His  blood,  the  fraternity  wide  as  the  sufferings  and 
needs  of  man  are  wide — is  a  great  and  soul-stirring  sentiment.  But 
it  is  easy  to  think,  because  we  have  felt  nobly,  we  have  done  nobly ; 
and  therefore  Christ  Jesus  enforces  upon  us  the  responsibilities  arising 
from  this  brotherhood  by  turning  upon  us  the  necessity  of  fulfilling 
its  obligations.  He  does  this  by  absenting  Himself  from  the  great 
arena  in  which  the  duties  and  claims  of  the  brotherhood  and  family 
are  most  often  enforced  and  experienced.  It  is  when  He  no  longer 
will  be  at  hand  to  protect  His  mother,  or  to  cherish  her  in  her  ad 
vancing  years,  that  He  cries,  '  Behold  thy  son ! '  It  is  when  He  is 
absent,  and  the  loving  disciple  can  no  longer  lay  his  head  upon 
Christ's  breast,  that  Christ  points  him  to  the  warm  sympathy  of  a 
woman's  heart,  '  Behold  thy  mother ! ' 

Happy,  then,  is  he  who  has  accepted  from  Christ  this  legacy 
of  love,  and  who  frets  not  at  the  responsibilities  which  become  his 
when  he  views  the  world  from  beneath  the  cross  of  the  Lord !  His 
burdens  increase,  but  his  joys  increase  with  them.  All  the  world  is 
akin  to  him ;  he  is  debtor  to  every  race  and  every  class.  Where 
formerly  he  saw  what  repelled,  now  he  sees  what  attracts.  Where 
he  once  beheld  a  squalid,  hard,  uninteresting  world,  now  he  sees  hi  it 
fathers  and  mothers,  brothers  and  sisters,  manifold  more  than  he 
dreamed  of  in  his  selfish  days.  He  sees  them  in  the  light  of  things 
unseen  and  eternal ;  and  ever  a  voice  too  mighty  to  be  disobeyed  and 
too  sweet  to  be  disregarded  speaks  in  his  heart,  'Behold  thy  mother!* 
'Behold  thy  son!' 

BISHOP  BOYD  CARPENTER. 
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The  Coat  without  a  Seam. 

Now  the  coat  was  without  seam,  woven  from  the  top  throughout.  They  said  there 
fore  among  themselves,  Let  us  not  rend  it,  but  cast  lots  for  it,  whose  it  shall  be. 
S.  JOHN  xix.  23.  24. 

I.  T  F  we  may  take  the  seamless  robe  of  Christ  as  an  emblem  of  His 
X  system  of  teaching  and  worship  and  morality,  we  may  re 
gard  it  as  representing  the  character  of  Christ.  This  was  the  garment 
wherewith  he  was  clad ;  a  personal  righteousness — unique,  harmonious, 
unapproachable.  For  if  you  will  but  mark  the  various  virtues  which 
have  appeared  in  all  the  great  and  holy  of  mankind — the  faithfulness, 
for  example,  which  shone  in  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  faithful,  the 
meekness  which  marked  the  great  legislator  of  Israel,  the  courage 
which  distinguished  her  earliest  captain,  the  wisdom  which  marked 
the  most  sagacious  of  her  kings — you  will  find  that  Jesus  Christ 
reflects  them  all  in  His  character. 

See  how  that  in  His  character  those  virtues  which  are  usually 
incompatible  unite  in  Him.  When  you  measure  men  by  the  ordinary 
standards  of  judgment,  you  class  them  amongst  the  desponding  or  the 
sanguine.  But,  looking  at  the  character  of  Christ,  we  hesitate  to 
say  whether  the  vein  of  sadness  or  the  vein  of  gladness  predominated. 
If  for  one  moment  you  are  inclined  to  speak  of  Him  as  *  a  Man  of 
sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief,'  you  remember  how  He  mingled 
with  the  innocent  joys  of  men,  how  He  sanctioned  their  festivities 
with  His  presence,  how  He  was  accused  by  His  enemies  as  '  the  friends 
of  publicans  and  sinners.' 

Or  take  the  character  of  a  man  whom  you  would  call  severe  :  you 
do  not  expect  to  find  gentleness  as  an  element  of  such  a  disposition. 
Yet  in  Jesus  Christ  the  severity  is  all  the  more  conspicuous  because 
it  blends  with  ineffable  tenderness.  He  could  stand  before  those  who 
were  traitors  to  their  God  and  people,  and  denounce  their  life  as 
faith-killing  and  hypocritical ;  but  He  could  also  sit  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives  and  weep  tears  of  grief  and  tender  love  over  the  devoted 
city,  and  speak  of  the  time  when  He  would  have  gathered  all  her 
children  under  His  protection,  as  the  hen  gathereth  her  chickens 
under  her  wings. 

II.  If  this,  then,  is  the  legacy  which  Christ  has  left — a  system 
unique,  a  morality  based  on  eternal  principles,  a  character  which 
stands  alone — how  has  it  been  received  ?  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
world.  Many  there  are,  like  the  rude  Roman  soldiery,  content  to 
receive  its  benefits,  but  who  ignore  the  Sufferer.  Thousands  there 
are,  alas !  in  our  midst,  who  are  content  to  enjoy  the  civilisation 
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which  we  enjoy,  to  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  freedom  which  we 
breathe,  to  find  themselves  surrounded  by  the  blessings  of  a  morality 
infinitely  superior  to  anything  ever  dreamt  of  by  the  heathen,  but 
who  seldom,  if  ever,  cast  a  glance  upon  the  crucified  One  who  taught 
the  principles  whence  all  these  blessings  spring.  Others  there  are 
who,  gaining  much  from  Christ,  sit  down  coldly  to  criticise  and 
divide ;  but  these,  though  they  have  tried  to  rend  asunder  His  system 
because  it  does  not  please  them,  though  they  have  dispensed  with 
proofs  and  evidences,  and  refused  to  investigate  their  force,  have  often 
reached  a  point  where  they  stagger  and  hesitate  to  assail  the  charac 
ter  of  Jesus.  Then,  like  the  Roman  soldiers,  with  the  singularly 
wrought  robe  of  the  Saviour  before  them,  they  feel  constrained  to 
cry,  *  Let  us  not  rend  it.'  As  the  barbarian  hordes  sweeping  into  the 
senate-house  of  ancient  Rome  stood  for  a  moment  abashed  at  the 
native  dignity  and  venerable  aspect  of  the  Conscript  Fathers,  so  ruth 
less  and  hostile  hands  have  held  back  for  a  moment  ere  they  assailed 
the  character  of  Christ. 

But  it  is  a  legacy  to  us.  All  that  He  has  left  behind — His  right 
eousness,  His  character — He  has  bequeathed  to  you  and  to  me.  Let 
us  stand  for  a  moment  in  thought  near  the  cross  of  Calvary.  Jesus 
hangs  upon  that  cross  accomplishing  redemption  for  us,  and  there 
falls  into  our  hands  this  spotless  righteousness,  this  blameless  char 
acter.  How  shall  we  use  it  ?  This  righteousness  of  Christ's  is  no 
fictitious  thing.  It  comes  to  us  fraught  with  a  heavenly  power.  Un 
like  the  envenomed  robe  of  Alcides,  which  clung  about  his  frame  and 
poisoned  his  veins,  this  robe  of  Christ's  righteousness  imparts  to  us 
not  death,  but  life.  Only  then  when  we  take  His  robe,  and  wear  it 
unrent,  only  when  we  don  His  righteousness  in  its  integrity,  are  we 
strong  to  go  upon  the  lion  and  adder,  and  to  trample  the  young  lion 
and  dragon  under  our  feet. 

BISHOP  BO  YD  CARPENTER. 
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IV.  OUTLINES  ON  THE  LESSONS 

For  Good  Friday. 

Surely  He  hath  borne  our  griefs,  and  carried  our  sorrows :  yet  we  did  esteem  Him 
stricken,  smitten  of  God,  and  afflicted.  But  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions, 
He  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities :  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  Him  ;  and 
with  His  stripes  we  are  healed.  All  we,  like  sheep,  have  gone  astray;  we  have  turned 
every  one  to  his  own  way ;  and  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  Him  the  iniquity  of  us  all. 
ISAIAH  liii.  4,  5,  6. 


HE  Christian's  hope,  as  derived  from  the  New 
Testament,  rests  upon  the  vicarious  Sacrifice  of 
Christ;  by  which  expression  we  understand  that 
Christ  in  His  own  person  underwent  that  punish 
ment  which  was  due  to  our  sins,  that  He  suffered 
in  our  stead,  and  was  in  fact  the  great  Sacrifice,  of 
which  the  sacrifices  of  the  law,  and  those  amongst 
the  Gentiles,  were  the  types  and  shadows — the 
sacrifice  which  was  to  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world.  Now  in  the 
three  verses  which  compose  the  text  there  are  no  less  than  six  dis 
tinct  and  independent  assertions  of  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  Christ. 
First,  He  had  borne  our  griefs,  and  carried  our  sorrows.  Secondly, 
He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions.  Thirdly,  He  was  bruised 
for  our  iniquities.  Fourthly,  The  chastisement  of  our  peace  was 
upon  Him.  Fifthly,  By  His  stripes  we  are  healed.  And  sixthly, 
The  Lord  hath  laid  on  Him  the  iniquity  of  us  all.  The  writer 
appears  actually  to  labour  for  expressions  capable  of  conveying  the 
high  and  wonderful  truth  which  the  Holy  Spirit  was  revealing  to 
his  mind. 

I.  We  require  to  be  reminded  of  the  relations  in  which,  by  virtue 
of  this  stupendous  sacrifice,  we  are  now  placed  to  our  heavenly 
Father — relations  which  are  too  often  forgotten  in  the  hurry  of  the 
world,  and  which  even  the  solemn  observances,  enjoined  at  this 
season  by  our  pure  and  apostolical  Church,  are  scarcely  sufficient  to 
illustrate  and  enforce.  Too  many  speak  of  the  Holy  Passion  week 
who  do  not  keep  it  holy,  who  give  no  practical  thought  to  the  pas 
sion  which  is  then  commemorated.  The  season  is  the  most  solemn 
and  affecting  which  the  year  brings  round,  and  our  Church,  *  which 
is  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets,  Jesus 
Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone,'  in  the  midst  of  the 
infidelity  and  indifference  by  which  this  age  is  unhappily  distin 
guished,  lifts  up  her  testimony  from  year  to  year  to  the  truth  of 
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Christ  crucified.  It  is  in  the  sufferings  then,  which  we,  as  members  of 
that  true  Church,  are  met  this  day  to  record,  and  in  the  glorious 
resurrection,  of  which  the  commemoration  is  drawing  near,  that  the 
true  and  only  hope  of  the  Christian  is  founded.  It  is  in  the  joint 
efficacy  of  the  death  and  of  the  resurrection  of  our  blessed  Lord 
that  our  salvation  becomes  complete. 

II.  '  We  preach,  therefore,  Christ  crucified,  unto  the  Jews  a  stum- 
ling-block,  and  unto  the  Greeks  foolishness;  but  unto  them  which 
are  called,  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  Christ  the  power  of  God,  and  the 
wisdom  of  God.'  To  accept  this  doctrine  we  must  cast  off  all  the 
high  and  proud  thoughts  of  man's  wisdom.  We  must  confess  that 
6  all  we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray,  that  we  have  turned  every  one  to 
his  own  way,'  before  we  can  believe  that '  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  Him 
the  iniquity  of  us  all.'  We  must  feel  the  necessity  for  a  Redeemer, 
we  must  know  the  state  of  bondage  and  perdition  in  which  we  were 
lying,  before  we  can  appreciate  the  liberty  and  glorious  adoption 
which  He  has  purchased  for  us  by  His  blood.  How  severe,  indeed, 
that  bondage  must  have  been,  how  perilous  that  condition,  is  evident 
from  the  price  which  our  deliverance  required,  no  less  than  the  incar 
nation  of  the  Son  of  God  Himself,  and  '  after  He  had  been  found  in 
fashion  as  a  man,'  the  sufferings  of  His  mortal  nature,  and  His  actual 
death  upon  the  cross. 

If  we  would  be  glorified  with  Christ,  we  must  likewise  suffer  with 
Him,  and  therefore  the  afflictions,  the  struggles,  the  temptations,  the 
self-denial,  which  belong  to  the  Christian  life  here,  will  be  embraced 
by  us  with  joy,  as  corresponding,  though  at  an  infinite  distance,  to 
the  sufferings  of  '  the  Captain  of  our  salvation.'  The  true  Christian's 
language  is  the  same  as  the  Apostle's,  '  I  am  crucified  with  Christ, 
nevertheless  I  live,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me ;  and  the  life 
which  I  now  live  in  the  flesh,  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God, 
who  loved  me,  and  gave  Himself  for  me.'  Our  whole  life,  in  every 
particular,  will  bear  a  relation  to  our  faith  in  the  atonement;  we 
shall  daily  and  hourly  strive  '  to  crucify  the  flesh  with  the  affections 
and  lusts  thereof;'  *  to  put  off  the  old  man  which  is  corrupt  accord 
ing  to  the  deceitful  lusts,  and  to  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  our 
minds,  and  to  put  on  the  new  man,  which  after  God  is  created  in 
righteousness  and  true  holiness.'  The  eternal  life,  which  Christ  has 
purchased  for  us  in  the  world  to  come,  is  thus  in  some  sort  begun 
even  in  the  world  which  now  is.  The  faith,  the  hope,  and  the  charity 
of  the  Christian,  'the  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffer 
ing,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance,'  such  as  it  is 
permitted  us  to  attain  to  here,  are  only  the  small  beginnings  of  the 
heavenly  and  angelic  dispositions  which  shall  hereafter  animate  the 
'spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect.'  R.  W.  JELF. 
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The  Agony  of  Injustice. 

The  high  priest  then  asked  Jesus  of  His  disciples,  and  of  His  doctrine. 
S.  JOHN  xviii.  19. 

AS  we  read  the  gospel  story — written  with  severest  reserve — one 
may  ask,  after  we  have  turned  our  back  on  the  fire  in  the  open 
court  of  the  official  residence  of  the  high  priest,  and  when  we  have 
entered  into  a  room,  which  was  never  so  sanctified  and  so  depraved  as 
when  Christ  stood  within  its  confines,  what,  on  the  whole,  was  the 
character  of  the  trial  which  ended  in  the  death-sentence  being  passed 
upon  the  Prince  of  Life?  We  are,  say,  in  His  Holy  Presence. 
There  is  the  judge  of  God's  chosen  nation.  He  represents  a  principle 
and  procedure  which  is  age-long,  and  in  the  next  order  to  sacred 
literature.  There  are  the  witnesses.  There  is  the  great  council, 
whose  members  have  a  series  of  noble  traditions,  and  are  not  without 
the  inspiration  which  comes  of  a  splendid  past.  And  there  is  the 
Christ.  He  has  been  betrayed.  He  has  been  arrested.  He  is  bound, 
and  no  doubt  nervously  observed  by  those  whose  iron  hands  wield  iron 
swords  and  cruel  clubs.  Shall  Christ  have  justice  done  Him?  Of 
mercy  no  mention  can  be  made.  We  know  that  ecclesiasticism, 
enraged,  envious,  sanguinary,  had  long  resolved  upon  His  murder. 
But  justice  is  a  fundamental  conception.  Authority  cannot  survive 
its  denial.  Religion  reinforces  the  demands  which  society  makes  for 
its  maintenance,  administration,  and  impartiality.  The  unwritten 
Magna  Charta  of  humanity  requires  justice  for  every  one  who  is 
arraigned. 

The  Hebrews  were  committed  to  this  by  more  solemn  sanction  than 
any  nation  known  to  history.  With  this  high  trust  in  their  keeping, 
as  the  very  Word  of  God,  how  was  the  trial  of  Jesus  Christ  con 
ducted  ?  Shall  we  find,  as  we  study  its  details,  that,  in  addition  to 
the  anguish  which  already  lacerated  His  loving  and  sinless  soul,  a 
fiercer  storm  swept  over  Him,  in  unreasoning  gusts  of  judicial 
frenzy;  in  wild  swirls  of  sacerdotal  vehemence;  in  shameful  and 
brazen  violations  of  every  principle  which  the  love  of  God  and  the 
laws  of  man  had  formulated,  to  cover  each  defenceless  head,  to  shield 
the  sanctities  of  life,  to  preserve  justice  from  the  tyrannies  of  passion, 
from  the  cowardice  of  truculence,  and  from  the  petty  intrigues  of  the 
partisan,  the  infamous,  and  the  false?  Yes,  we  shall  see  that  the 
agony  of  injustice  was  another  and  even  an  unexpected  feature  in 
the  closing  scenes  of  the  life  of  the  Holy  One  and  the  Just. 

I.  The  inquiry  of  the  text  was  wholly  illegal  and  unjust.  It  was 
illegal  to  initiate  criminal  proceedings  after  sunset,  or  before  a  sab 
bath  or  a  feast  day.  .  This  order  was  respected  when  the  two  disciples, 
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who  alone  of  the  eleven  were  now  in  Christ's  neighbourhood,  were 
arrested  by  the  same  Sanhedrin,  and  were  tried  by  the  same  intriguing 
family,  *  Annas  the  high  priest,  and  Caiaphas,  and  John,  and  Alex 
ander,  and  as  many  as  were  of  the  kindred  of  the  high  priest.'  By 
their  influence,  as  expressing  the  vote  of  the  council,  the  apostles  were 
apprehended.  *  They  laid  hands  on  them,  and  put  them  in  hold 
unto  the  next  day?i/or  it  was  now  eventide."*  Nor  may  we  doubt  that 
the  imprisoned  apostles  recalled  again  and  again  the  different  treat 
ment  to  which  our  Lord  was  but  a  few  weeks  before  subject.  He  was 
hurried  to  the  palace,  and,  while  the  inquiry  of  Annas  must  have  been 
altogether  irregular,  it  was  unquestionably  illegal  as  to  time.  It  was 
no  less  so  because  of  the  absence  of  witnesses  and  the  peculiar  posi 
tion  which  they  occupied  in  such  cases.  They  opened  the  trial. 
Their  testimony  furnished  the  facts  upon  which  the  accused  was 
arraigned.  Witnesses,  at  such  an  hour,  there  were  none — a  fact  which 
should  have  restrained  Annas  from  his  untimely  and  prejudicial 
inquiry. 

II.  Once  more.     By  tradition  and  by  usage,  Annas,  instead  of 
examining  Christ,  should  have  saved  Him  from  examination  by  any 
one,  especially  at  such  a  time,  Christ  being  alone,  unaccused,  and  un 
defended  by  witnesses.     In  this  one  and  opening  stage  of  the  trial  we 
recognise  four  flagrant  perversions  of  Hebrew  law.    Christ  should  not 
have  been  tried  the  day  before  either  the  sabbath  or  a  feast,  or  during 
the  night,  or  without  witnesses,  or  by  the  high  priest.    How  our  blessed 
Lord  regarded  these,  S.  John  alone  informs  us.     *  Jesus   answered 
him,  I  spake  openly  to  the  world ;  I  ever  taught  in  the  synagogue,  and 
in  the  temple,  whither  the  Jews  always  resort ;  and  in  secret  have  I 
said  nothing.     Why  askest  thou  Me?   ask  them  which  heard  Me, 
what  I  have  said  unto  them :  behold,  they  know  what  I  said.' 

III.  The  Saviour,  by  His  silence,  practically  withdraws  from  the  trial. 
He  gives  no  answer  to  a  judge  who  had  already  trampled  upon  every 
principle  and  violated  every  regulation  which  he  was  supposed  to 
revere  and  to  represent.     Jesus  will  not  refute  men  who  have  openly 
parted  with  honour,  with  truth,  and  with  every  lingering  remnant  of 
rectitude.     They  are  left  to  themselves,  so  far  forth  as  law  is  con 
cerned.     We  have  no  means  of  knowing  at  what  stage  of  the  trial  the 
whole  council  met ;  but  we  do  know  they  were  present  when  the  final 
scene  took  place.     May  not  the  silence  of  the  Saviour  have  been 
regarded  as  the  opportunity  to  summon  the  seventy-one  to  whom 
alone  belonged  the  power  to  pass  sentence  of  death?    This  seems 
likely. 

The  sentence  which  was  passed  by  the  Sanhedrin  at  the  close  of  the 
cause  was  as  unjust  as  we  have  seen  every  step  and  stage  in  the  pre 
ceding  part  of  the  trial  to  be.  From  the  initial  inquiry,  personal  and 
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informal,  to  the  final  scene,  when  Christ  stood  in  the  presence  of  the 
guiltiest  seventy  men  that  ever  lived,  law  was  ignored,  was  outraged, 
was  degraded.  Injustice  was  openly  perpetrated.  The  soul  of  Christ 
was  harrowed  by  agony,  the  depth  of  which  may  never  be  known,  and 
although  for  us  men  and  for  our  salvation  all  this  was  endured  in 
Christ's  progress  towards  the  cross,  yet  the  reign  of  Divine  sovereignty 
is  by  no  means  incompatible  with  human  responsibility.  We  see  not 
how  or  where  these  lines  may  meet.  We  wait  to  understand  this 
until  we  are  in  the  calm  light  of  that  Presence  whose  earthly  minis 
try  closed  in  a  murder  which  was  conceived  in  hatred,  planned  in 
jealousy,  prosecuted  in  malignant  mendacity,  and  perfected  in  the 
most  terrible  injustice  ever  inflicted  by  man  or  ever  beheld  by  God. 

DEAN  LEFROY. 


The  Agony  of  Injustice. 

What  accusation  bring  ye  against  this  man  ?    S.  JOHN  zviii.  29. 

WITH  these  magisterial  words  we  pass  from  an  atmosphere 
heated  by  white-hot  frenzy  into  the  ice-cold  air  of  Roman 
law.  They  are  the  utterance  of  authority.  They  are  dignified. 
They  are  unbiassed.  They  are  just.  Used  as  they  were  in  the 
presence  of  an  enraged  and  even  sanguinary  crowd  of  priests — every 
one  of  whom  was  confident  that  the  Accused  would  die  immediately 
— they  seem  haughty  in  their  resolute  demand,  and  were,  of  all 
words,  the  very  ones  which  were  calculated  to  madden  the  Sanhe- 
drists,  because  they  appeared  to  delay  His  death,  and  might  even 
imperil  their  nefarious  and  illegal  proceedings.  The  greater  their 
desire  that  effect  should  be  given,  and  speedily,  to  their  vote,  the 
more  indignant  and  uncontrollable  their  vehemence  at  its  possible 
postponement. 

The  inquiry,  'What  accusation  bring  ye  against  this  man?'* 
exhibits  a  fundamental  difference  between  Hebrew  and  Roman  law. 
In  the  former,  the  accusation  was  drawn  from  the  evidence  of  the 
witnesses  ;  in  the  latter,  the  accusation  preceded  and  was  the  initial 
step  in  the  trial,  the  procedure  of  which  was  accentuated  by  the 
successor  of  Pilate  when  S.  Paul's  life  was  endangered.  The  words 
of  Festus  illuminate  the  inquiry  of  Pilate :  *  It  is  not  the  custom  of 
the  Romans  to  give  up  any  man,  before  that  the  accused  have  the 
accusers  face  to  face,  and  have  had  opportunity  to  make  his  defence 
concerning  the  matter  laid  against  him.' 

Thus  the  demand  for  the  criminal  information  is  in  accordance 
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with  the  principle  Festus  acted  on,  as  well  as  with  the  spirit  and 
traditional  usage  of  Roman  law.  It  was  an  authoritative  intimation 
that  Pilate  would  review  the  whole  case,  and  that,  standing  upon  his 
rights  as  the  representative  of  the  imperial  power,  he  would  ignore 
the  sentence  at  which  the  Sanhedrin  had  arrived,  and  possibly 
remove  the  degrading  symbols  from  the  neck  and  from  the  hands  of 
Christ,  and  set  Him  at  liberty.  The  demand  for  the  accusation 
receives  a  prompt  and  somewhat  insolent  reply :  *  If  He  were  not  a 
malefactor,  we  would  not  have  delivered  him  up  unto  thee.* 

This  shows  their  objection  to  all  that  Pilate's  rightful  demand 
implies,  and  it  further  shows  that  what  they  required  was  not  a  rehear 
ing  of  the  cause,  but  the  judge's  acquiescence  in  their  condemnation  of 
the  Prisoner,  and  his  indorsement  of  their  sentence.  He  was  not  to 
inquire.  He  was  not  to  examine.  He  was  to  be  done  with  pre 
liminaries.  He  was  only  to  fiat  their  conclusion.  In  a  word,  he  was 
to  debase  imperial  power  by  exercising  it  at  the  bidding  of  the 
priests.  Pilate  sees,  with  transparent  clearness,  the  reality  and  the 
gravity  of  the  issue.  He  refers  the  case  back  to  them,  to  be  tried 
by  their  law.  They  reveal  at  once  their  design  and  their  humiliation, 
when  they  announced  their  inability  to  inflict  death  upon  the 
Saviour.  The  proceedings  have  now  reached  what  may  be  described 
as  a  deadlock.  They  have  ascended  already  to  that  point  at  which 
Pilate  could  have  dismissed  the  case,  released  the  Christ,  and  have 
administered  justice. 

I.  Pilate  proved  himself  false  to  the  law  which  he  was  there  to 
administer.  He  had  pronounced  Christ  to  be  without  fault.  He 
was  listening  to  those  who  had  been  discredited  by  the  procedure  to 
which  they  appealed  and  by  which  Pilate  was  bound.  No  further 
word  from  Christ  would  cause  them  to  do  right.  It  could  but 
intensify  their  guilt.  The  silence  of  God  has  its  place  in  the  moral 
harmony  of  the  universe.  Meanwhile  the  infuriated  and  sanguinary 
Jews,  with  tongues  relaxed  by  passion,  and  memories  dulled  by  in 
gratitude,  mention  Galilee  as  having  suffered  from  the  disturbances 
caused  by  the  Prisoner.  The  wavering  judge — weak,  vacillating, 
cowardly — snatches  at  the  word.  He  remembers  how  he  stands 
towards  the  irritated  Idumaean,  and,  availing  himself  of  a  point  of 
law,  he  cringes  before  a  boisterous  mob ;  he  sues,  on  his  knees,  for 
the  friendship  of  a  guilty  and  a  gory  prince,  and  he  despatches  One 
whom  he  has,  from  his  chair,  declared  to  be  innocent,  to  stand  his 
trial  before  Herod  !  This  involves  the  procession  of  our  Lord,  as  a 
sinful  and  a  guilty  felon,  through  the  streets  towards  the  palace 
which  Herod  had  degraded  by  grovelling  vice. 

The  injustice  of  Pilate  towards  our  Lord  is  a  fearful  study.  From 
beginning  to  end  his  was  '  a  course  which,  beginning  with  indecision 
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and  complaisance,  passed  through  all  the  phases  of  alternate  bluster 
and  subserviency;  persuasion,  evasion,  protest,  and  compromise; 
superstitious  dread,  conscientious  reluctance,  cautious  duplicity,  and 
sheer  moral  cowardice  at  last;  until  this  Roman  remains  photo 
graphed  for  ever  as  the  perfect  features  of  the  unjust  judge,  deciding 
against  his  better  knowledge,  not  deceived.1 

That  the  Roman,  like  the  Hebrew  trial,  inflicted  sore  anguish  upon 
our  most  just  Lord  no  man  can  doubt  or  deny.  It  is  equally  certain 
that  its  incidents  contributed  to  His  agony.  Amongst  these  we  may 
reckon  the  frequent  and,  it  is  all  too  likely,  the  violent  removals  of 
the  Redeemer  from  place  to  place,  involving  as  these  did  exposure 
to  the  heartless  and  to  the  cruel,  and  the  demonstration  of  what 
humanity  can  be  when  its  moral  restraints  are  consumed  in  the  fires 
of  lust  or  are  drowned  in  blood.  Nor  may  we  forget  what  must 
assuredly  have  heightened  the  woe  of  our  dear  Lord — I  mean  His 
awful,  His  absolute,  His  utter  loneliness. 

II.  There  is  not  in  the  holy  Gospels  a  trace  of  the  presence  of  one 
of  His  followers  at  the  Roman  trial.     The  sun  shone  out  on  that 
March  morning.     Its  impartial  rays  fell  alike  upon  hoary  Sanhedrist, 
upon  punctilious  scribe  and  Pharisee,  upon  the  Innocent  who  was 
accused,  and  upon  the  representative  of  Roman  law.     Pilate  had,  no 
doubt,  in  his  staff  those  who  were  jealous  of  the  empire's  unchallenged 
domination,   and   obsequious  in   obedience   to    its   majesty.       The 
Sanhedrin  had  in  its  members  all  that  comes,  even  to  the  vicious, 
from  numbers,  from  unity,  from  resolve.     Jesus  was  alone.     When 
the  altercation  between  the  council  and  the  governor  revealed  the 
lawlessness  by  which  the  former  was  actuated,  and  the  lawfulness  by 
which  the  latter  appeared   to  be  influenced;   when  His  acquittal 
became  the  outcome  of  the  conflict ;  and  when,  sooner  than  it  should 
become  possible,  three  new  charges,  false,  malicious,  unsupported,  were 
laid — Jesus  was  alone.     The  sensitiveness  of  a  high  nature  must,  by 
the  laws  of  being,  live  on  and  even  rely  upon  sympathy,  one  thrill  of 
which  never  vibrated  the  soul  of  Him  to  whom  it  would  have  been 
as  the  sweetest  music  of  a  purer  and  a  better  world.     Nor  may  we 
forget  that  when   the  noblest  souls  are   deprived  of  sympathy — 
especially  if  duty  lie  in  the  glare  of  public  life — they  incur  the 
liability  of  becoming  stern  and  hard.    Not  so  was  it  with  our  Saviour. 
His  cries  from  the  lonely  cross  reveal,  amongst  other  great  truths, 
that  the  dreariness  of  the  trials  never  chilled  the  ardour  of  His  love, 
even  when  agony  was  poignant  and  oppressive  and  searching. 

III.  And  we  cannot  doubt  that  injustice,  as  we  have  seen  it,  con 
tributed   to   that   agony.      Every  alleged  violation   of   order  was 
disproved.     Every  assertion  of  transgression  was  invalidated.     Every 
accusation  of  crime,  which  was  regarded  as  rendering  Him  answerable 
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to  law,  was  shown  to  be  excogitated  in  malice,  expressed  in  mendacity, 
and  designed  to  murder.  Hence  it  is  that,  reviewing  the  proceedings 
so  far  as  they  have  been  preserved,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that, 
amongst  the  whole  assemblage  that  gathered  together  that  morning, 
there  was  not  one  who  believed  Jesus  to  be  guilty  of  treason.  It  is 
equally  certain  there  was  not  one  who  was  willing  He  should  be 
treated  as  innocent.  And  so  Jesus  died  by  an  act  of  judicial  murder. 
Both  the  trials  to  which  He  submitted  represent  to  all  time  the 
shocking  paradox  of  the  ureligion  of  religion  and  the  lawlessness  of 
law ;  while  deeper  than  priestly  intrigue  or  than  political  circumstance 
is  the  sovereign  will  of  the  Eternal.  He  works  out  His  long-laid 
purpose  amid  the  awful  freedom  of  individual  choice,  colliding 
interests,  crashing  systems,  and  institutions  which  represent  the  slow 
growth  of  centuries  of  opinion,  of  conflict,  of  effort.  Nowhere  in  the 
wide  and  varied  range  of  human  history  does  the  divine  purpose  of 
Love  appear  at  once  so  dark  and  so  bright  as  beneath  the  long 
shadow  of  the  cross.  Nowhere  does  the  human  will  appear  at  its 
basest  as  when  it  seems  to  be  as  free  as  the  tide,  which,  while  free,  is 
yet  subservient  to  planetary  law.  Purpose  and  freedom  have  brought 
Christ  to  the  judgment  seat.  Freedom,  but  not  purpose — since  God 
can  no  more  do  wrong  than  He  can  make  a  number  less  than  one — 
inflicted  the  most  frightful  agony  of  injustice  upon  the  soul  of  the 
Immaculate.  But  when  a  day  which  dawned  in  beauty  had  died  in 
blood,  voices  which  time  can  neither  weaken  nor  stifle  were  heard 
from  the  far-off  past.  They  gathered  strength  amidst  the  glories  of 
the  Easter  sunrise.  We  interpret  their  syllables.  They  announce  to 
a  world — sinful,  selfish,  and  loveless — that '  He  died,  the  just  for  the 
unjust,  to  bring  us  to  God.'  While  S.  Peter,  referring  apparently  to 
the  agonising  experience  of  our  Lord  at  this  time,  inspires  us  by  the 
moral  beauty  of  His  example,  in  words  which  have  ere  now  restrained 
the  petty  swell  of  impatience  and  braced  the  courage  of  the  martyr : 
'  who  did  no  sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  His  mouth :  who,  when 
He  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again ;  when  He  suffered,  He  threatened 
not;  but  committed  Himself  to  Him  that  judgeth  righteously.' 

DEAN  LEFROY. 
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V   OUTLINES  FOR  THE  DAY  ON  VARIOUS 
PASSAGES  OF  SCRIPTURE 

The  Events  beneath  the  Cross  of  the  Lord. 

And  when  they  had  crucified  Him,  they  parted  His  garments,  casting  lots  upon  them, 
what  every  man  should  take.  And  it  was  the  third  hour;  and  they  crucified  Him. 
And  the  superscription  of  His  accusation  was  written  over,  The  King  of  the 
Jews,  etc.  S.  MARK  xv.  24-41. 

HE  events  beneath  the  cross  of  the  Lord. 
We  observe — 

I.  What  men   were   doing   during    the  cruci 
fixion  of  the   Lord ;  and 

II.  What  God  was  doing  there. 

I.  The  men  who   were  assembled  around  the 
cross  of  Christ  were  not  all  doing  the  same  thing. 

We  will  first  direct  our  attention  to  those 
immediately  surrounding  the  cross — the  soldiers.  Careless  security 
is  the  characteristic  feature  in  their  appearance.  They  have  just 
completed  a  difficult  work — three  crucifixions ;  they  do  not  appear  to 
feel  that.  They  have  now  to  guard  the  crucified  :  that  causes  them 
no  anxiety.  They  are  thinking  only  of  the  common  gain  which  this 
terrible  event  might  bring  them.  They  wish  to  make  it  as  high  as 
possible.  They  are  calculating  calmly,  completely  absorbed  in  the 
most  common  earthly  interests  ;  at  such  an  hour  as  this !  The  blind 
god  of  this  blind  world— chance — is  to  decide.  They  cast  lots  for 
the  vesture  of  the  Lord.  But  it  is  not  chance  which  governs  here, 
but  the  providence  of  the  living  God ;  they  are  by  their  thoughtless 
proceedings  fulfilling  the  ancient  prophecy  of  the  Scripture. 

II.  Let  us  direct  our  attention  to  the  great  multitude  of  the  Jews. 
A  great  crowd  pass  by  the  cross  of  the  Lord,  not  merely  as  idle 
spectators,  but  railing  on  Him,  and  wagging  their  heads.  The  figure 
of  the  crucified  One  is  to  them  merely  a  perplexity,  a  night  without 
light.  What  can  they  say  to  it  ?  In  the  best  case  merely  shake 
their  heads  at  it,  or  worse,  exercise  their  wit  on  this  mystery — worst  of 
all,  blaspheme,  and  pass  by  this  appearance  as  one  which  does  not 
deserve  that  an  intelligent  man,  who  has  a  right  understanding,  should 
trouble  his  head  about  it.  If  they  remained  beneath  the  cross,  this 
mystery  might  be  solved  for  them,  at  least  in  such  a  way  as  it  was 
for  the  centurion  by  the  words  of  the  Lord.  But  thus  could  they 
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not  understand  the  words  which  the  Lord  spoke  from  the  cross,  but 
only  pervert  them,  even  if  they  fell  accidentally  upon  their  ear* 
(ver.  35,  36). 

So  many  still  pass  this  cross  merely  as  spectators,  as  if  they  could 
be  merely  spectators  beneath  it !  railing  on  Him  and  wagging  their 
heads.  They  still  feel  that,  however  obscure  the  whole  may  look,  a 
mighty  voice  of  God  is  speaking  from  the  cross  to  the  soul,  which 
does  not  rest  until  it  has  come  to  a  decision,  either  for  or  against 
God.  They  would  rather  avoid  this  decision.  Therefore  they  pass 
by;  but,  in  order  to  justify  themselves,  they  complain  of  the 
obscurity  of  the  matter,  that  the  cross  of  Christ  is  not  so  entirely 
the  power  of  God  which  it  is  said  to  be,  that  they  have  experienced 
beneath  it  no  joyful  satisfaction.  They  have  understood  one  word 
of  the  crucified  One  falsely,  and  complain  that  it  is  foolishness. 
Presumptuous  folly  ! 

III.  Still,  they  do  not  all  pass  by  the  cross  of  Jesus.     A  little 
company  is  quietly  standing  by  it  with  weeping  eyes,  and  they  do 
not  forsake  it.       It  is  the  little  company  of  the   friends   of  the 
crucified  One. 

They  stood  at  a  distance  and  looked  on.  They  had  followed  Jesus 
out  of  Galilee,  and  ministered  unto  Him.  They  did  not  now  forsake 
Him.  But  most  of  them  stood  afar  off,  with  the  exception  of  a  few, 
as  the  mother  of  Jesus  and  the  mother  of  S.  John,  who  were  standing 
so  near  that  the  Lord  could  speak  to  them.  Most  of  them  stood  afar 
off,  partly  from  fear  of  the  Jews,  partly  from  fear  of  the  heartrending 
sight  which  was  so  near.  Yes,  and  another  want  is  also  connected 
with  this.  The  word  of  the  Lord  (S.  Luke  xxiii.  28)  may  apply  also 
to  their  grief :  *  Daughters  of  Jerusalem,  weep  not  for  me,  but  weep 
for  yourselves,  and  for  your  children.' 

Among  us  also  there  may  not  be  wanting  a  little  company  of 
friends  of  the  crucified  One,  who  are  standing  weeping  beneath  His 
cross.  But  the  same  reproaches  affect  most  of  them.  Do  not  most 
of  them  stand  afar  off?  The  nearer  we  are  beneath  the  cross,  the 
more  traceable  are  the  wonders  of  His  hand  of  blessing.  We  see  that 
in  the  pardoned  criminal.  Only  quite  near  to  Him!  we  need  not 
shrink  away  from  Him !  We  may  have  Him,  the  Crucified  One, 
near  us  every  moment,  quite  close  to  us ;  we  need  not  make  a  long 
journey  to  Him. 

IV.  Did   God   shatter  the   blasphemers   with    the    flash   of  His 
lightning  ?     No.     Without  such  just  violence  He  was  able  to  give  a 
powerful  testimony  to  this  just  man,  so  that  men  were  without  excuse 
if  they  remained  in  error  concerning  Him.     He  offered  them  the  key 
to  the  understanding  of  that  which  they  saw  happening  to  Jesus. 
And  He  now  always  lays  a  similar  testimony  before  all  those  who 
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come  near  the  cross  of  Christ,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  spiritual  sense, 
those  to  whom  Christ  comes,  and  to  whom  He  is  a  living  power. 

1.  Let  us  look  at  the  '  darkening  of  the  sun,  and  the  earthquake/ 
God  caused,  during  the  three  hours  in  which  the  Lord  hung  on  the 
cross,  '  a  darkness  over  all  the  earth,  and  the  sun  was  darkened.1     He 
marked  this  hour,  therefore,  as  an  hour  of  darkness,  in  which  the 
powers  of  darkness  were  in  motion,  as  the  hour  of  the  decisive  con 
flict  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  light  and  darkness,  as  a  terribly  solemn 
hour,  when  it  was  not  a  time  to  play  thoughtlessly,  or  to  blaspheme 
profanely,  or  to  wag  the  head.     He  seemed  to  withdraw  the  hand  of 
His  mercy  and  light  for  a  period  from  the  earth,  and  allowed  it  to 
behold  itself  in  its  real  condition.     Then  it  could  see  itself  in  its  own 
darkness  and  night.      He  caused  the  earth  to  quake,  and  gave  a 
prelude  of  the  last  day.     It  is  enough  that  He  omitted  nothing,  in 
order  to  produce,  by  the  view  of  the  Crucified  One,  the  sacred,  awe 
struck,  earnest  frame  of  mind,  which  is  suitable  to  the  contemplation 
of  such  an  event. 

2.  Let  us  also  observe  the  *  rending  of  the  veil.' 

This  day  was  a  day  on  which  heaven  and  earth  were  rolled  together 
like  a  worn-out  garment,  and  a  new  creation  began.  As  in  the 
beginning  of  creation  darkness  lay  upon  the  earth,  so  also  it  did  this 
day,  when  a  new  creation,  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  were 
formed;  a  new  spiritual  creation.  The  boundary  partition  of  the 
old  creation,  the  veil  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  was  rent  in  twain  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom.  The  entrance  into  God's  Holy  of  Holies  was  opened 
at  the  moment  in  which  Jesus  died.  The  old  covenant,  which  was  a 
covenant  of  types  and  shadows  of  the  really  good  things  which  should 
then  be  revealed,  was  done  away.  God  declared  plainly  that  the 
everlasting  atonement  for  sins  was  accomplished  by  the  death  of  this 
righteous  man ;  that  the  time  of  types  and  shadows  was  past,  and 
the  time  of  reality  and  truth  had  begun. 

Does  not  God  testify  powerfully  in  solemn  hours  by  His  Spirit  ? 
Do  we  not  then  experience,  or  have  a  dim  feeling  at  least,  that  the 
Holy  of  Holies  is  standing  open  for  us  ?  That  our  sin  is  atoned  for, 
and  that  we  may  become  reconciled  with  God  ?  but  also  that  old 
things  have  passed  away,  and  all  things  must  become  new  ;  that  our 
whole  previous  life  was  only  a  confused  dream  and  a  fleeting  shadow, 
that  we  henceforth  must  leave  shadows  alone,  and  must  penetrate 
into  the  reality  of  knowledge  and  of  virtue  ? 

3.  '  The  graves  also  were  opened.' 

God  immediately  testifies  of  the  commencement  of  this  new  crea 
tion  through  the  Crucified  One,  and  hereby  testifies  that  it  is  made 
to  be  a  creation  of  resurrection  and  of  life,  for  which  all  the  holy  men 

the  first  creation  waited. 
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In  such  hours  this  testimony  also  is  not  wanting.  Yes,  we  feel 
them  then  break  forth,  the  beginnings  of  a  new  life  which  makes 
itself  known  as  proceeding  from  God,  and  which  is  imperishable,  of  a 
life  of  love  to  God  and  to  man,  of  a  life  of  knowledge.  This  may 
pass  away.  It  comes  as  a  beginning  of  spring  in  the  heart :  we  see 
the  breaking  of  the  resurrection  morning  of  our  innermost  existence. 

R.  ROTHE. 


The  Blessing  of  Failure. 

He  saved  others;  Himself  He  cannot  save.     S.  MARK  xv.  31. 


is  the  great  lesson  of  failure  —  It  is  God's  will.  What  a 
world  of  meaning  there  is  in  those  few  words  !  If  you 
believe  in  Him,  if  you  believe  that  He  has  made  you,  and  that  He 
loves  you  and  desires  your  good,  why  should  you  be  so  impatient  and 
impetuous  ?  Why  should  you  think  that  things  would  be  better,  for 
you  or  for  others,  if  they  could  be  shaped  according  to  your  poor 
human  will,  instead  of  being  as  He,  your  Father,  wills  them  to  be  ? 
God  does  not  blame  you  for  not  having  the  gifts  He  denies.  The 
man  who  had  one  talent  in  the  parable  was  not  punished  for  having 
only  one  talent,  but  for  not  making  a  good  use  of  the  talent  he  had. 
No  doubt  in  using  your  own  poor  talent  you  will  be  disappointed  ; 
but  what  matters  it  ?  you  shall  have  done  your  duty,  and  the  issue  of 
your  duty  rests  with  God. 

II.  But  even  humanly  speaking,  I  think  it  is  past  dispute  that  we 
form  far  too  ready  judgments  of  success  and  failure.  We  set  our 
hearts  upon  a  certain  object,  and  if  we  do  not  attain  it,  we  say  at 
once,  '  There  ;  I  have  failed  '  ;  or  if  we  do  attain  it,  we  say,  '  There  is 
a  success,'  as  if  there  could  be  no  degree  of  doubt  about  it.  But  is 
not  experience  always  teaching  in  some  strange  way  that  we  do  not 
really  know  what  is  best  for  us,  or,  in  other  words,  that  our  successes 
are  often  failures,  and  our  failures,  which  we  deplore,  are  often  suc 
cesses  ?  An  accomplished  lady  wrote  not  long  ago  that  she  had  lived 
long  enough  to  thank  God  for  not  having  granted  her  prayers  ;  she  meant 
for  not  having  granted  them  in  the  way  which  she  would  have  chosen. 
Believe  me,  as  you  proceed  in  life,  as  you  look  backward  upon  the 
ever-lengthening  vista  of  past  years,  you  will  see  more  and  more  clearly 
that  it  would  not  have  been  good  for  you  to  have  your  own  way,  that 
you  have  learnt  more  from  your  trials  than  from  your  triumphs,  and 
that  God  has  been  dealing  with  you  lovingly  and  wisely,  like  a  Father, 
in  denying  you  the  desire  of  your  hearts,  and  in  teaching  you,  by  how 
ever  hard  a  discipline,  that  you  must  give  up  what  has  seemed  to  you 
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so  good,  for  the  sake  of  winning  some  day  something  which  is  much 
better. 

For,  in  the  first  place — I  am  speaking  now  only  humanly it  is 

clear  that  you  are  taught  to  improve  your  work  by  failing  in  it 

Next,  there  is  a  wonderful  uniting  power  in  defeat. 

Thirdly,  defeat  and  even  disaster  evokes  a  wealth  of  generous 
sentiments  in  noble  minds.  There  is  no  more  splendid  example  than 
the  faith  of  those  who,  when  all  seemed  to  be  lost,  have  yet  disdained 
to  despair. 

Human  life,  regarded  in  its  religious  aspect,  is  nothing  else  than  an 
education  of  the  soul.  We  are  not  sent  into  the  world  to  seek  glory 
or  greatness,  but  just  to  be  good,  and  to  do  good ;  that  is  all.  And 
Christ  teaches  these  two  lessons  which  are  so  precious,  that  failure  is 
an  instrument — nay,  a  better  instrument  than  success — in  disciplining 
the  soul ;  and  that  in  this  mysterious  world  of  which  we  are  the 
denizens  it  is  only  in  failing  ourselves,  as  men  count  failure,  that  we 
can  hope  to  render  the  highest  blessings  to  others. 

J.  E.  C.  WELLDON. 


Lessons  of  the  Passion. 

But  Jesus,  turning  unto  them,  said,  Daughters  of  Jerusalem,  weep  not  for  Me,  but 
weep  for  yourselves  and  for  your  children.  For  if  they  do  these  things  in  a  green 
tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  the  dry  ?  S.  LUKE  xxiii.  28,  31. 

I.  \"\  y^E  have  here  two  lessons  before  us,  and  the  first  is  the  right 
V  V  and  wrong  view  of  Christ's  Passion.  '  Weep  not  over  Me, 
weep  for  yourselves.'  These  women  were  indulging  the  emotion,  the 
sentiment,  the  luxury  of  weeping.  They  wept  as  all  that  is  human 
in  us  does  weep  at  the  sight  of  pain,  at  the  spectacle  of  sorrow,  at  the 
march  of  death.  They  saw  before  them — such  was  He,  and  such 
alone,  to  the  natural  eye — a  young  man,  all  the  life  measured  by  years 
still  in  Him,  one  whose  career  had  been  blameless,  beneficent,  aevout, 
devoted,  one  upon  whom  the  breath  of  suspicion  had  never  passed  as 
to  all  that  is  '  pure  and  lovely  and  of  good  report.1  They  had  wit 
nessed  but  a  few  days  before  His  triumphant  entry  amidst  the  plaudits 
of  the  multitudes  into  the  city  of  His  fathers,  the  city  of  His  God, 
the  city  of  many  of  His  own  most  merciful,  most  miraculous  works. 
They  had  themselves,  perhaps,  these  very  women,  joined  in  those 
Hosannas,  and  who  shall  say  that  some  of  them  were  not  actual 
examples  of  His  grace,  monuments  themselves,  or  in  their  friends, 
of  His  Divine  power  in  healing  ?  And  how  do  they  see  Him  now  ? 
The  victim  of  conspiracy,  of  bigotry,  of  perjury,  of  jealousy,  and 
malice,  of  foul  play  with  justice,  bowed,  and  faint,  and  bleeding,  on 
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His  way  to  a  lingering,  torturing  death,  not  for  His  crimes,  but  fop 
His  virtues.     Well  may  they  weep.     Yet  He  turns  and  says  to  them, 

*  Weep  not  for  Me.' 

The  weeping  was  misapplied.  As  a  merely  natural  expression  of 
feeling  it  was  out  of  place.  There  was  something  in  that  spectacle 
above,  beyond,  and  beside  the  mark  of  pity ;  there  was  something  in 
that  death  which  was  in  danger  of  being  obscured  and  being  lost 
sight  of  if  it  was  wept  over.  If  they  could  not  see  that  death  in  a 
higher  light  than  pity,  they  had  better  turn  their  weeping  another 
way ;  they  had  better  anticipate  a  terrific  future,  which  would  claim 
a  monopoly  of  tears  for  themselves  and  for  their  children.  Now,  these 
things  are  our  ensamples ;  they  are  written  for  our  admonition.  To 
us  Jesus  says  on  this  first  day  of  the  week,  which  specially  commemo 
rates  amongst  us  His  Passion,  *  Weep  not  for  Me.'  The  Passion  of 
our  Lord  is  not  in  itself  a  thing  for  tears.  He  Himself  long  centuries 
ago  went  back  into  the  heaven  of  His  holiness  and  of  His  glory.  To 
weep  over  Him  year  after  year  as  these  daughters  of  Jerusalem  wept 
is  too  much  or  too  little.  Too  much  of  it  means  pity ;  too  little  of 
it  means  pity.  He  needs  not,  asks  not,  accepts  not  our  compassion. 

*  Weep  not  for  Me,'  He  says ;  '  weep  for  yourselves.'    There  is  much 
in  these  days  of  sentiment  about  the  great  death ;  there  is  an  effort 
to  realise,  an  effort  sometimes  to  represent  the  scene  and  the  circum 
stances,  which  does  not  much  help,  which  may  very  much  hinder,  the 
apprehension,  which  is  vital.     We  might  see  the  wounds,  we  might 
put  the  finger  into  the  print  of  the  nails,  we  might  thrust  the  hand 
into  the  side,  and  be  nothing  profited.     I  counsel  a  more  concentrated 
and  a  severer  view.     I  would  fasten  all  my  thoughts  upon  the  bare 
fact,  upon  the  Divine  doctrine,  of  the  Passion.     I  would  not  shed 
tears  over  the  sufferings ;  I  would  keep  them  all  for  the  sins.     I  would 
say  to  myself,  *  This  Person  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  this  death  was 
made  necessary  by  my  sin.'     Why  necessary  ?    How  availing  ?    What 
the  connection  between  the  sin  and  the  death,  between  the  death  and 
the  pardon,  God  alone  knows,  and  God  has  not  told ;  but  the  fact  God 
has  told — the  fact  of  the  Person  and  the  fact  of  the  Atonement.    Faith 
bows  the  head  and  worships.     And  although  faith  weeps  not  for  Him, 
she  weeps  much  for  us.     She  looks  abroad  upon  a  creation  groaning 
and  travailing  in  pain  still  by  reason  of  a  reign  of  sin  which  the  Cross 
itself  has  not  ended.     She  looks  abroad  upon  a  Christendom  created 
by  Calvary,  yet  reproducing  age  after  age  in  its  own  history  and  in  its 
own  bosom  the  very  evils  which  Calvary  ought  to  have  annihilated. 
She  looks  back  upon  these  human  lives ;  she  looks  with  them  upon 
these  human  hearts,  and  she  sees  there  the  same  scenes  in  their  germ, 
if  not  in  their  development,  which  drew  down  upon  Israel  that  terrific 
judgment  which  made  our  Saviour  Himself  say  to  these  daughters  of 
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Jerusalem,  'Weep  not  for  Me,  weep  only  for  yourselves,  and  your 
children.' 

The  week  of  Christ's  Passion  ought  to  be  a  week  of  serious  thought. 
It  is  only  in  the  light  of  the  cross  that  we  ever  get  a  glimpse  of  sin 
as  it  is,  and  it  is  only  by  confronting  sin  with  the  cross  that  we  can 
enter  at  all  into  the  mystery  of  the  Passion.  It  is  the  effect  of  the 
world  upon  us  all  to  blunt  the  edge  of  conscience.  Comparing  our 
selves  with  ourselves,  measuring  ourselves  by  one  another  (and  this  is 
the  very  employment  and  occupation  of  the  world),  we  can  never  be 
wise  as  God  counts  wisdom.  Charity  itself,  Divine  charity,  may  be 
perverted  into  a  minister  to  this  self-ignorance,  bidding  us  to  hope  the 
best  for  others,  till  at  last  we  begin  to  apply  the  same  rule  fitly  to 
ourselves.  { From  all  blindness  of  heart,  good  Lord,  deliver  us.1  lliis 
is  why  the  deliberate  study,  as  at  this  season,  of  the  details  of  the 
Passion  is  so  full  of  instruction  for  all  who  will  give  it  heed.  It  is 
not  the  weeping  for  Him,  it  is  the  weeping  for  ourselves,  which  is 
profitable.  When  we  steadily  gaze  upon  our  Lord's  agony  in  the 
garden,  or  upon  the  horror  of  great  darkness  which  fell  upon  Him  in 
those  last  three  hours  of  dying,  when  we  think  who  He  was  and  for 
what  purpose  He  suffered,  it  must  occur  to  us  that  there  is  something 
most  inadequate,  most  unworthy,  and  most  dangerous  in  our  common 
way  of  feeling,  speaking,  and  acting,  about  sin  in  one  another  and  in 
ourselves.  It  must  come  into  our  thoughts  how  fearful  it  would  be  to 
have  lived  in  and  to  have  loved,  whether  we  knew  it  or  not,  this 
abominable  thing  which  God  Himself  had  to  expiate  for  us  by  dying. 
And  if  we  could  only  carry  this  thought  with  us  into  the  days  which 
may  yet  be  to  come,  it  would  work  in  us  that  serious  spirit  towards 
duty  and  pleasure,  towards  sin  and  suffering,  towards  ourselves  and 
towards  one  another,  which  is  better  than  any  tears  or  any  emotions, 
making  life  the  true  preparation  for  death,  and  earth  itself  the  very 
porch  and  gate  of  heaven. 

II.  We  must  not  shrink  from  one  last  reflection  upon  the  other 
half  of  the  text,  the  inference  which  is  drawn  by  our  Lord  Himself 
from  His  own  suffering  as  to  the  peril  of  those  who,  unlike  Him, 
deserve  it.  If  these  things  are  done  in  the  green  tree,  what  must 
happen  to  the  dry  ?  If  He  who  knew  no  sin  thus  suffers,  how  much 
more  the  wicked  and  the  sinner !  The  connection  of  sin  and  suffering 
is  an  unwelcome  thought,  I  know.  It  is  the  very  religion  of  many  to 
evade  that  connection.  They  would  fain  regard  the  Saviour  Himself 
as  having  snapped  the  link  in  twain,  and  made  it  possible  in  some 
sense  to  continue  in  sin  that  grace  may  abound.  We  say  not  this  any 
one  of  us,  but  there  is  a  doctrine  of  the  cross  which  covertly  fosters 
it,  and  the  idea  itself  is  in  all  our  hearts  by  nature.  Let  us  not  resent 
the  plain  speaking,  which  none  needs  more  than  the  speaker.  The 
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sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ  do  say  to  us,  see  what  sin  is,  by  seeing  the 
Sinless  suffer  for  it.  But  there  is  a  putting  away  of  sin,  such  that  it 
shall  be  remembered  no  more.  Let  no  man  make  the  heart  of  the 
believer  sad  by  one  '  if,'  or  one  *  perad venture,1  to  the  Gospel  of  a  free 
forgiveness.  But  we  know  when  that  Gospel  has  been  long  in  our 
ears,  when  that  Gospel  has  become  the  household  word  of  all  men, 
whatever  their  depth  or  their  shallowness,  whatever  their  seriousness 
or  their  lightness,  there  is,  there  must  be  a  risk  of  its  being  too  fami 
liarly  treated,  and  too  carelessly  used ;  there  is,  and  there  must  be  a 
risk  of  forgetting  that  sin  forgiven  is  also  sin  forsaken ;  and  that  the 
Gospel  itself  would  be  less,  far  less,  than  half  a  Gospel  if  it  had  not 
in  it  as  much  of  strength  as  of  comfort,  as  true  a  promise  of  the  re 
surrection  of  the  new  as  of  the  burial  of  the  old.  If  the  green  tree 
burned  as  it  burned  on  Calvary,  in  misery,  in  anguish,  in  a  hiding  of 
God's  countenance  and  a  very  dying  under  that  cloud ;  if  these  things 
were  done  in  the  green  tree,  how  must  it  be  in  the  dry  ?  How  shall 
he  escape  the  conflagration  who  is  indeed  as  fuel  ripe  for  it  ?  How 
shall  he  escape  the  everlasting  burnings,  who  has  here  despised  the 
riches  of  God's  goodness,  and  forbearance,  and  long  suffering,  and 
treasured  up  for  Himself  wrath  in  a  day  of  wrath  ? 

Thus  the  week  of  Christ's  Passion  ought  to  be  to  all  of  us  a  week 
of  self-reflection,  self-humiliation,  and  godly  fear.  We  ought  to  set 
ourselves  face  to  face  with  this  great  alternative — either  I  must  die 
now  to  sin,  or  I  must  hereafter  die  with  it.  If  the  Atonement  itself 
leaves  me  in  my  sins,  it  has  failed  ;  it  has  become  a  delusion  and  a  lie 
for  me ;  and  I  and  my  sin  must  go  together ;  go  as  one  to  the  great 
judgment.  It  need  not  be  so.  The  virtue  of  the  Divine  death  is  as 
powerful  as  in  the  days  of  old.  Never  was  it  working  more  mightily 
in  the  hearts  and  homes  of  the  England  that  is.  Let  us  not  put  it  to 
shame  in  the  sight  of  those  around.  Let  us  not  make  it  a  stumbling- 
block  to  those  that  come  after  by  holding  it  ourselves  in  unrighteous 
ness.  Let  this  holy  season  be  for  one  and  for  another  who  are  here 
assembled  a  time  of  awakening,  a  time  of  refreshing,  a  time  of 
spiritual  quickening.  '  Yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever,'  is  the  change 
less  date  of  the  Passion.  '  In  that  He  died,  He  died  for  sin  once  ;  in 
that  He  liveth,  He  liveth  unto  God.'  DEAN  VAUGHAN. 
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The  Penitent's  Request  granted. 

And  one  of  the  malefactors  which  were  hanged  railed  on  Him,  saying,  If  Thou 
be  Christ,  save  Thyself  and  us.  But  the  other  rebuked  him,  saying,  Dost  not  thou 
fear  God,  seeing  thou  art  in  the  same  condemnation  ?  And  we  indeed  justly ;  for 
we  receive  the  due  reward  of  our  deeds  :  but  this  man  hath  done  nothing  amiss.  'And 
he  said  unto  Jesus,  Lord,  remember  me  when  thou  comest  into  Thy  kingdom'  And 
Jesus  said  unto  him,  Verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  Me  in  Para 
dise.  S.  LUKE  xxiii.  39-43. 

FOR  eighteen  hundred  years  has  this  text  been  speaking — speak 
ing,  in  over  two   hundred  languages.      Who  can  tell  the 
amount  of  good  which  these  precious  words  have  produced  ?    Let  us 
hear  them  speak  to  us  this  night ;  they  speak  of  Christ,  they  throw 
a  broad  light — 

First,  on  the  office  and  character  of  Christ ; 

Secondly,  they  throw  a  broad  light  as  to  the  character  of  those 
who  come  to  Christ ;  and, 

Thirdly,  they  throw  a  broad  light  on  where  the  Christian  will  be 
after  death. 

I.  Here,  in  this  passage,  we  have  one  who  to  all  appearance  was  past 
hope  and  was  about  to  die — a  convicted  and  condemned  malefactor ; 
one  who  had  had  no  time  till  now  to  show  Christ  his  ruined  con 
dition  ;  one  whose  feet  were  now  nailed  to  the  cross ;  one  who  had 
never  been  received  into  a  Christian  church ;  one  who  had  never  been 
baptized ;  one  who  had  not  partaken  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  one  vile, 
sinful,  wretched.  Surely  if  the  ordinances  of  religion  were  salvation, 
there  would  have  been  no  hope  for  such  as  he.  But  Jesus  did  not 
reject  him,  He  loved  him,  and  plucked  him  as  a  brand  from  the 
burning,  to  make  him  a  jewel  in  His  crown.  He  is  able  to  save,  He 
is  willing  to  save,  to  the  very  uttermost,  all  who  come  unto  God  by 
Him,  and  him  that  cometh  He  will  in  no  wise  cast  out.  There  is  no 
spot  on  the  heart  which  His  precious  blood  cannot  take  out ;  there  is 
not  the  foulest  stain  on  the  conscience  which  He  cannot  cleanse.  It 
is  said  that  there  are  spots  of  human  blood  in  the  palace  of  Holyrood, 
connected  with  the  time  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  which  can  never  be 
taken  out.  But  though  your  guilt  has  eaten,  like  a  canker,  into  your 
souls,  the  precious  blood  of  Christ  can  remove  it ;  the  blood  of  Jesus 
can  wash  out  every  and  the  deepest  stain.  How  many  bishops, 
writers,  and  others  threw  themselves  upon  the  blood  and  righteous 
ness  of  Jesus  as  their  only  hope,  their  only  pica.  One  of  our  best 
bishops,  when  he  came  to  die,  exclaimed — *  The  precious  blood  of 
Christ !  the  precious  blood  of  Christ !  the  precious  blood  of  Christ ! ' 
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How  striking,  too,  was  the  dying  language  of  Bishop  Butler,  the 
author  of  the  Analogy  of  Religion,  how  comforting  to  him  in  his 
latest  moments — *  Him  that  cometh  unto  Me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast 
out.'  How  comforting  and  supporting  is  the  work,  the  power,  and 
the  willingness  of  Christ  to  the  soul,  when  as  the  storm  gathers  round 
it  and  the  dark  days  come,  it  can  turn  to  Christ  as  its  rest  in  the 
rock,  and,  like  Paul,  exclaim :  *  I  know  in  whom  I  have  believed,  and 
am  persuaded  that  He  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  committed 
unto  Him  against  that  day.' 

II.  The  text,  in  the  second  place,  shows  us  who  they  are  who  come 
to  Christ — they  are  penitents.     It  is  a  very  common  thing  to  mis 
understand  the  penitent.    People  are  apt  to  say,  when  they  see  a  person 
penitent  for  sin — 4  He  will  never  hold  on  his  way  (they  never  look  for 
it  to  last) ;  I  am  as  good  as  he  is,  why  should  not  I  get  to  heaven  as 
I  am  ? '     Let  us  see  the  exhibition  of  evidence  in  the  life.     It  must  be 
a  grace  that  cannot  be  severed  from  the  heart  to  be  real ;  a  witness 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  that  he  is  a  new  creature,  that  he  is  born  of  God. 
Grace  there  was  in  Christ ;  let  us  see  that  grace  manifested  in  his 
life,  a  grace  which  shall  give  him  strength  to  resist  sin,  and  love 
holiness,  to  love  Christ,  and  to  hate  what  he  hates ;  a  grace  which 
shall  make  you  happy  and  safe  in  life ;  a  grace  which  shall  make  you 
joyful  in  death. 

III.  In  the  third  place,  the  text  throws  a  broad  light  on  where  the 
Christian  will  be  after  death — '  Thou  shalt  be  with  Me.'     How  many 
who  have  stood  beside  the  dying  bed,  and  have  smoothed  the  dying 
pillow  of  some  one  near  and  dear  to  them,  who  have  done  all  they 
could  to  make  the  pathway  easy  over  the  dark  waters  of  death — who, 
as  they  have  watched  the  eyes  close  for  ever  upon  this  vale  of  tears — 
who,  as  they  have  followed  them  to  the  silent  grave — have  not  striven 
to  imagine,  to  know,  what  was  beyond,  and  to  ascertain  the  state  of 
those  who,  having  fallen  asleep  in  Jesus,  have  quitted  the   family 
circle  ?     Where  shall  we  get  more  light  on  this  point  than  here  ? 
They  passed  away.     There  was  no  pain,  no  sound,  no  fear,  no  uneasi 
ness.     Where  are  they  ?     How  pleasant  to  find  the  veil  lifted  up  and 
to  hear  Jesus  speak :    '  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  Me  in  paradise.' 
Paradise,  a  place  of  peace ;  Paradise,  a  place  of  rest,  a  place  where 
the  saints  wait  for  the  resurrection  of  the  just;  a  paradise  of  joy,  a 
paradise  of  pleasure,  a  place  where  Jesus  is  !     Give  me  goodly  com 
pany,   there   Jesus   will   be.     Thus   we  are  plainly  told  where  the 
Christian  after  death  will  be — they  shall  *  be  with  Me  in  Paradise ; ' 
they  shall  be  with  the  Lord,  they  see  Him  as  He  is,  and  enjoy  His 
blessed  presence.     And  says  Jesus,  '  To-day ; '  there  is  no  uncertainty 
or  delay  in  the  offer  of  salvation,  but,  *  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  Me 
in  Paradise ' — in  a  moment,  on  the  brink  of  death,  hell-deserving  and 
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wretched— yet  coming  by  faith  to  Christ,  feeling  your  need  of  forgive 
ness,  and  asking  the  merits  of  His  precious  blood,  <  To-day  shalt  thou 
be  with  Me  in  Paradise.'  How  precious  both  in  life  and  death  is  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus !  It  comforts  us  here  while  on  our  pilgrim  way,  and, 
at  the  last,  gives  peace — peace  here,  and  peace  for  ever  with  him  in 
Paradise.  Rest  here,  rest  now ;  rest  on  the  journey,  rest  through 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ !  What  can  outrival  this  ?  A  little 
pleasure  ?  the  applause  of  men  ?  riches  ?  rank,  or  fame  ?  No,  these 
cannot  satisfy ;  there  is  nothing  that  can  make  us  happy  here ; 
nothing  can  satisfy  the  cravings  of  an  immortal  soul  but  the  precious 
blood  of  Christ.  Lastly,  for  our  example,  let  us  learn  to  draw  from 
this — What  the  thief  on  the  cross  did,  we  must  do.  It  is  not  enough 
for  us  to  come  to  this  house  of  God,  to  join  in  the  services  of  the 
Church,  and  to  say  Amen;  it  is  not  enough  for  us  to  have  been 
baptized  and  to  come  to  the  Lord's  table.  We  must  have  personal 
dealings  with  Christ.  He  never  changes.  Come  to  Him  boldly,  and 
without  delay ;  put  your  sins  boldly  before  His  face  ;  say  to  Him — 
'Here  I  am,  Lord,  with  all  my  sins,  think  on  me;  look  on  me; 
pardon  me.'  No  one  ever  came  to  Him  in  vain. 

BISHOP  RYLE. 

Light  from  the  Darkness  of  the  Cross. 

And  it  was  about  the  sixth  hour,  and  there  was  a  darkness  over  all  the  earth 
until  the  ninth  hour.  And  the  sun  was  darkened,  and  the  veil  of  the  temple  was 
rent  in  the  midst.  And  when  Jesus  had  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  He  said,  Father, 
into  Thy  hands  I  commend  My  spirit :  and  having  said  thus,  He  gave  up  the  ghost. 
S.  LUKE  xxiii.  44-46. 

THIS  shrouding  of  nature  as  with  a  funeral  pall,  from  whatever 
cause  it  came,  gave  visible  expression  to  the  deeper  darkness 
of  trial  and  sorrow  under  which  the  blessed  Redeemer  was  then  dying. 
It  was  the  darkest  hour  the  earth  ever  saw.  It  was  what  our  Lord 
Himself  described  as  the  '  hour  and  power  of  darkness.'  For  light  is 
always  the  best  measure  of  darkness.  It  is  when  the  shadow  of  the 
eclipse  falls  on  the  blaze  of  noon  that  a  strange  sense  of  horror  falls 
on  every  creature,  and  the  birds  cower,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field  are 
dismayed ;  and  the  gloom,  just  because  of  the  previous  light,  appears 
deathly. 

This  holds  with  greater  truth  in  things  moral.  It  is  the  eye  which 
most  appreciates  holiness  that  perceives  most  truly  the  foulness  of 
the  polluted.  It  is  the  pure  who  understand  moral  degradation; 
the  coarse  and  depraved  perceive  it  not.  It  was  because  Christ  was 
light  and  love  and  purity,  because  He  was  good  and  holy  as  God 
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Himself,  that  the  sinfulness  of  the  brother  man  was  to  Him  more 
awful  than  crucifixion,  and  more  bitter  than  death.  It  was  the  light 
that  was  in  Him  which  made  the  darkness  around  appear  so  deep. 

I.  And  in  the  midst  of  that  great  darkness  Christ  was  being  cruci 
fied  ;  He  was  dying.  He  was  there  alone,  deserted  by  every  man. 
He  was  there  apparently  helpless,  apparently  vanquished.  On  His 
pure  and  loving  spirit  all  iniquity  met  as  upon  a  living  altar.  He 
bore  it  as  His  terrible  burden.  He  measured  its  depth  ;  He  under 
stood  its  horror  ;  He  tasted  its  death.  But  when  it  was  at  its  very 
worst;  when  He  had  touched  the  lowest  depth;  when  everything 
seemed  to  speak  of  defeat ;  when  it  almost  seemed  as  if  even  God  had 
forsaken  Him,  so  far,  far  down  had  His  Spirit  sunk,  so  fearfully  had 
the  powers  of  darkness  increased  and  thickened  about  Him  and 
around  Him ;  when  every  circumstance  seemed  to  whisper  the  horrid 
doubt,  *  If  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God,  why  does  He  not  deliver  Thee  ?  ' 
— then  was  it  that,  with  one  word  of  unshaken  trust,  He  broke  the 
dreadful  spell.  *  Father,'  He  said,  '  into  Thy  hands  I  commend  My 
Spirit.'  His  trust  was  vindicated.  '  He  was  declared  to  be  the  Son 
of  God  with  power  by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead.' 

This  is  also  the  Christian  faith.  This  God  in  whom  He  trusted  is 
our  God  for  ever  and  ever.  This  faith  which  Christ  had  in  God ; 
this  faith  which  He  had  in  man,  in  spite  of  all  that  man  is ;  this  un 
shaken  hope  and  confidence  in  the  triumph  of  the  good  over  the  evil, 
of  the  light  over  the  darkness ;  this  vision  of  life  in  the  midst  of 
death — this  is  what  is  given  to  us  for  our  faith  also  in  all  hours  of 
perplexity  or  despair.  It  is  that  *  strong  Son  of  God '  whose  Sonship 
no  trial  could  shake ;  this  f  Immortal  Love '  which  no  hatred  could 
quench — this  is  He  Whom  we  worship  and  adore. 

When  we  say  we  believe  in  Christ,  it  surely  signifies  that  we  mean 
to  get  our  thoughts  of  God,  our  thoughts  of  the  world  and  of  man — 
what  they  ought  to  be,  what  they  may  be  and  shall  be — from  Christ 
and  from  no  one  else.  The  Christian  religion  means  this.  It  means 
that  His  faith  in  God  shall  be  our  faith.  We  may  have  our  diffi 
culties  and  our  sore  agony ;  we  may  be  often  tempted  to  doubt  or  to 
despair ;  but  when  we  believe  in  Christ,  we  believe  in  a  faith  in  God 
and  man  which  neither  sin  nor  death  could  quench.  He  who  so 
beheld  the  joy  of  victory  beyond  the  storm  of  battle,  that  '  He 
endured  the  cross  and  despised  the  shame,'  will  teach  us  to  despise 
our  own  coward  fears.  We  shall  be  able,  when  the  burden  weighs 
heaviest  on  our  spirits,  to  rise  into  the  triumphant  thought  that 
above  the  shadows  there  is  light,  that '  God  is,  and  that  with  Him  is 
no  darkness  at  all ' ;  yea,  that  through  the  confusions  of  earth  and  the 
mockeries  of  men,  through  death  itself,  with  all  its  mysteries,  there  is 
a  divine  and  glorious  purpose  of  good  being  accomplished,  and  that 
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Christ  did  not  die  in  vain.  His  resurrection  will  gain  new  signifi 
cance.  And  as  we  learn  to  believe  in  a  Kingdom  of  God,  that  is 
righteousness  and  peace  and  joy,  we  shall  learn  also  to  believe  in  men, 
and  to  hope  all  things  for  them,  because  we  believe  in  Him  Who  has 
conquered  sin,  and  death,  and  hell ;  because  we  believe  in  a  Father 
Whose  name  is  love,  and  '  Whose  will  is  that  all  men  should  be 
saved.'  D.  MACLEOD. 


Christ  died  for  our  Sins. 

Christ  died  for  our  sins,  according  to  the  Scriptures,     l  Con.  xv.  3. 

I.  T  T  THAT  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement?  We  must  speak 
V  V  with  the  deepest  reverence,  and  with  the  consciousness  of 
our  own  utter  ignorance.  We  can  trace  the  results  of  that  Atonement ; 
we  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  it ;  but  when  we  try  to  explain  the 
rationale  of  it,  we  feel  there  are  deeper  depths  than  any  finite  under 
standing  can  possibly  fathom.  The  altar  of  old  stood  foursquare. 
What  took  place  upon  the  eastern  side  was  open  and  patent  to  all. 
There  was  the  place  of  ashes  (Lev.  i.  16).  The  morning  sun  rose 
upon  an  accepted  sacrifice,  and  the  first  thing  the  worshipper  saw,  as 
he  entered  the  sacred  courts,  was  that  the  Lord  had  turned  to  ashes, 
i.e.  accepted  (Ps.  xx.  3),  his  burnt  sacrifice.  Yes,  the  eastern  side  of 
the  altar  was  the  place  of  acceptance  and  of  peace.  And  so,  as  we 
approach  the  cross  of  Christ,  we  can  see  He  has  made  peace  by  His 
blood.  The  sacrifice  is  accepted  ;  man  may  draw  near  to  God.  As 
we  move  round  to  the  north  side  of  the  altar,  we  can  see  what  took 
place  upon  the  northern  side.  There  the  sacrifice  was  slain  (Lev.  i. 
11) ;  there  the  victim  suffered.  And  so,  as  we  gaze  upon  the  cross 
upon  its  northward  aspect,  we  can  mark  somewhat  of  the  sufferings  of 
Jesus.  *  Behold,  and  see  if  there  be  any  sorrow  like  unto  My  sorrow ; 
rejected  by  My  own;  deserted  by  My  disciples;  betrayed  by  My 
companion.  These  are  the  wounds  wherewith  I  have  been  wounded 
in  the  house  of  My  friends.'  Compassing  the  altar  upon  the  southern 
side  (Ezek.  xlvii.  1),  we  can  see  a  pure  river  of  the  water  of  life  flow 
ing  forth,  deepening  as  it  flows,  and  going  down  into  the  desert,  and 
making  it  bloom  and  blossom  as  a  rose.  And  so,  as  we  gaze  upon 
the  cross  upon  its  southward  aspect,  we  see  the  blessings  that  cross 
has  brought  to  this  poor  desert  world  of  ours.  Wherever  that  river 
of  life  doth  come,  joy  and  peace  and  love  spring  up  like  flowers  along 
its  banks.  But  we  are  nowhere  told  what  happened  upon  the  west 
ward  side — the  side  towards  the  holy  place — the  Godward  side.  But 
there  was  a  westward  side ;  for  constantly,  in  the  Book  of  Leviticus, 
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we  are  told  the  sacrifice  was  to  be  slain  'before  the  Lord.*  Not 
simply  before  men,  to  show  them  the  heinousness  of  sin,  or  that  sin, 
when  it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth  death  ;  but  before  the  Lord.  But 
we  are  never  told  aught  about  that  western  side,  except  that  when 
the  priests  approached  that  side  they  were  to  be  careful  not  to  let 
their  nakedness  appear.  And  it  is  when  we  approach  that  side  we 
feel  our  own  nakedness  and  ignorance  the  most. 

The  problem,  therefore,  before  God — be  it  reverently  spoken— 
seems  simply  to  have  been  this :  4  How  can  God  be  just,  and  yet  the 
Justifier  of  the  ungodly?'  Three  conditions  must  be  satisfied. 
First,  justice  must  be  satisfied ;  secondly,  holiness  must  be  encour 
aged  ;  thirdly,  love  must  be  drawn  forth.  Now,  it  is  generally  on  the 
ground  of  the  first  condition  not  being  fulfilled  that  men  presume  to 
question  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement.  They  cannot  conceive  how 
it  can  be  consonant  with  eternal  justice  to  make  one  man  suffer  for 
another  man ;  and  I  believe  every  thinking  man  must  have  a  certain 
sympathy  with  this  difficulty ;  and  I  have  often  heard  the  doctrine  of 
the  Atonement  so  stated — though  I  am  bound  to  say  more  by  its 
opponents  than  by  those  who  believe  it — that  one's  whole  moral 
nature  revolts  at  the  selfishness  and  the  injustice  of  it.  God  the 
Father  is  represented  as  an  angry,  vengeful  God,  just  about  to  smite 
the  miserable  sinner  at  His  feet,  when  the  gentle  Jesus  interposes  and 
receives  the  stroke  instead ;  and  we  congratulate  ourselves,  and  say 
it  is  expedient  for  us  that  one  man  die  for  the  people,  and  that  the 
whole  people  perish  not.  Oh,  no  !  this  is  but  a  travesty  of  the  Atone 
ment.  No ;  there  are  two  things  which  must  always  be  kept  in  view, 
if  justice  is  to  be  satisfied  by  the  suffering  of  a  substitute. 

II.  First,  the  substitute  must  bear  a  certain  relationship  to  the 
party  inflicting  the  punishment.  If  the  master  had  struck  himself, 
it  would  have  been  a  different  thing.  A  little  child  was  admitted 
into  one  of  our  hospitals.  The  young  doctor  saw  the  child's  life 
depended  upon  the  poison  being  sucked  from  the  little  child's 
throat,  though  he  knew  it  was  almost  certain  death  to  do  so.  He 
had  no  right  to  tell  the  nurse  standing  by  to  suck  that  tube ;  but 
he  sucked  the  tube  himself,  caught  the  infection,  and  died ;  but 
England  called  him  a  hero  who  in  the  other  case  would  have  been  a 
murderer.  So  St.  Paul  (2  Cor.  v.  19)  would  have  us  never  forget 
that  God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world,  not  to  some  third 
person,  but  to  Himself.  Hold  fast  the  Deity  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  or  else  I  do  not  know  what  you  can  make  of  His  Atonement. 
God  could  never  have  accepted  the  death  of  Gabriel,  or  of  any  angel, 
however  immaculate,  for  the  sins  of  a  fallen  world  ;  but  God  was  in 
Christ. 

Secondly,  the  substitute  must  bear  a  certain  relationship  to  the 
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sinner  who  deserves  the  punishment.  The  king,  however  innocent 
suffers  for  his  subjects'  faults ;  the  wife,  however  sober,  suffers  for 
her  drunken  husband.  Now,  I  believe  the  Second  Person  of  the  ever- 
blessed  Trinity,  by  virtue  of  His  Creatorship,  bears  a  relationship  to 
this  world  (Col.  i.  15,  16),  so  that  the  defection  of  this  world  from 
righteousness,  although  everything  which  He  had  made,  behold,  it 
was  very  good,  yet  was,  we  may  say,  naturally  visited  upon  Him. 
Now,  viewed  from  this  point  of  view,  we  see  vicarious  sacrifice  upon 
every  side  of  us ;  it  seems  to  be  one  of  the  laws  of  our  existence. 
The  innocent  wife  suffers  more  on  account  of  her  husband's  fault  than 
even  he  does  himself;  the  grief-stricken  parent  feels  even  more  acutely 
than  the  prodigal  boy  the  shame  of  his  wrong-doing. 

My  sin  affects  even  God  Himself,  and  the  consequences  of  my  sin 
reach  even  to  the  throne  of  heaven  ;  and  therefore  the  cross  of  Christ 
not  merely  satisfies  eternal  justice,  but  also  has  this  marvellous 
redemptive  power,  and  I  must  hate  the  sin  which  caused  this  sorrow 
to  my  Lord.  E.  H.  STUART. 


VI.   ILLUSTRATIONS 

Predominance  DESCRIBING  t^6  artistic  glories  of  the  Church  of   St. 

of  the  Cross.  Mark  at  Venice,  Mr.  Ruskinsays:  'Here  are  all  the 
successions  of  crowded  imagery  showing  the  passions  and 
the  pleasures  of  human  life  symbolised  together  and  the  mystery  of 
its  redemption :  for  the  maze  of  interwoven  lines  and  changeful  pic 
tures  lead  always  at  last  to  the  Cross,  lifted  and  carved  in  every  place 
and  upon  every  stone ;  sometimes  with  the  serpent  of  eternity 
wrapped  round  it,  sometimes  with  doves  beneath  its  arms  and  sweet 
herbage  growing  forth  from  its  feet ;  but  conspicuous  most  of  all  on 
the  great  rood  that  crosses  the  church  before  the  altar,  raised  in 
bright  blazonry  against  the  shadow  of  the  apse.  It  is  the  Cross  that 
is  first  seen  and  always  burning  in  the  centre  of  the  temple ;  and 
every  dome  and  hollow  of  its  roof  has  the  figure  of  Christ  in  the 
utmost  height  of  it,  raised  in  power,  or  returning  in  judgment.* 

Never  wither-   IN  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  of  England,  a  man  named 

ing  flowers.     palmer  was  condemned  to  die.     Before  his  death  he  was 

HEB.  x.  33.       earnestly  persuaded  to  recant,  and  among  other  things, 

a  friend  said  to  him,  '  Take  pity  on  thy  golden  years  and  pleasant 

flowers  of  youth  before  it  is  too  late.'     His  beautiful  reply  was,  '  Sir, 

I  long  for  those  springing  flowers  which    shall  never  fade  away.' 

When  in  the  midst  of  the  flame  he  exhorted  his  companions  to  con- 
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stancy,  saying,  *  We  shall  not  end  our  lives  in  the  fire,  but  make  a 
change  for  a  better  life ;  yea,  for  coals  we  shall  receive  pearls.' 

The  Cross      *-"-'HE  mos^  consummate  wisdom  made  choice  of  the  cross, 
of  poverty,  and  meanness. 

Christ  on  the    THERE  is  no  more  efficacious  method  of  conquering  all 

Cross.         temptations,  there  is  no  more  compendious  way  of  gain- 

i  COR.  u.  2.      ing  all  the  virtues,  than  perpetually  to   contemplate, 

affectionately  to  consider,  diligently  to  wait  upon,  Christ  hanging  on 

on  the  cross. 

I  SUPPOSE  that  the  especial  cross  from  which  we  are  at  this  moment 
suffering  always  seems  the  very  one  from  which  we  should  most  have 
shrunk.  If,  therefore,  it  needs  the  more  courage  and  patience,  then 
we  may  be  sure  the  truer  and  better  friend  to  us. 

THE  traitor  was  gone  (S.  John  xiii.  31).  His  presence  had  been  a 
restraint ;  and  now  that  that  spot  in  their  feast  of  charity  had  dis 
appeared  the  Master  felt  at  ease ;  and  like  some  stream  out  of  the 
bed  of  which  a  black  rock  has  been  taken  His  words  flow  more  freely. 
'  Therefore,  when  he  was  gone  out,  Jesus  said/ 

LIKE  the  pellucid  waters  of  the  Rhine  and  the  turbid  stream  of  the 
Moselle,  that  flow  side  by  side  over  a  long  space,  neither  of  them 
blending  discernibly  with  the  other,  so  the  shrinking  from  the  cross 
and  the  desire  were  cotemporaneous  in  Christ's  mind. 

THE  New  Testament  generally  represents  the  cross  as  the  very 
lowest  point  of  Christ's  degradation;  S.  John's  Gospel  always  repre 
sents  it  as  the  very  highest  point  of  His  glory.  And  the  two  things 
are  both  true;  just  as  the  zenith  of  our  sky  is  the  nadir  of  the  sky 
for  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  world. 

As  the  sun  behind  a  cloud,  which  hides  it  from  us,  is  still  pouring 
out  its  rays  on  far-off  lands,  so  Christ,  veiled  in  dark  sunset  clouds 
of  Calvary,  sent  the  energy  of  His  passion  and  cross  into  the  unseen 
world,  and  made  it  possible  that  we  should  enter  there. 

As  one  who  precedes  a  mighty  host  provides  and  prepares  rest  for 
their  weariness,  and  food  for  their  hunger,  in  some  city  on  their  line 
of  march,  and  having  made  all  things  ready,  is  at  the  gates  to  wel 
come  their  travel-stained  ranks  when  they  arrive,  and  guide  them  to 
their  repose ;  so  Christ  has  gone  before,  our  Forerunner,  to  order  all 
things  for  us  there. 
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ALL  His  life  long  Christ  had  been  revealing  His  heart,  through 
the  narrow  rifts  of  deeds,  like  some  slender  lancet  windows ;  but  in 
His  death  all  the  barriers  are  thrown  down  and  the  brightness  blazes 
out  upon  men. 

ALL  through  His  life  He  had  been  trying  to  communicate  the  box 
of  ointment  exceeding  precious,  but  when  the  box  was  broken  the 
house  was  filled  with  the  odour. 

THEEE  blends,  in  that  last  act  of  our  Lord's — for  His  death  was 
His  act — in  strange  fashion,  the  two  contradictory  ideas  of  glory  and 
shame ;  like  some  sky,  all  full  of  dark  thunder-clouds,  and  yet  be 
tween  them  the  brightest  blue  and  the  blazing  sunshine. 

ALL  His  life  long  Christ  was  the  light  of  the  world,  but  the  very 
noontide  hour  of  His  glory  was  that  hour  when  the  shadow  of  eclipse 
lay  over  all  the  land,  and  He  hung  on  the  Cross  dying  in  the  dark. 
At  His  eventide  *  it  was  light,'  and  l  He  endured  the  Cross,  despising 
the  shame  ' ;  and,  lo  !  the  shame  flashed  up  into  the  very  brightness 
of  glory,  and  the  very  ignominy  and  the  suffering  were  the  jewels  of 
His  crown. 
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The  Passover. 

He  kept  the  passover  and  the  sprinkling  of  blood.     HEBREWS  xi.  28. 

F  it  be  true  that  the  New  Testament  lies  concealed 
in  the  Old;  if  it  be  true  that  the  mysteries  of 
Christ  are  to  be  found  hidden  in  the  law,  there  is 
nowhere  where  we  should  expect  more  to  be  taught 
about  the  great  sacrifice  of  Calvary  which  earnest 
souls  at  this  time  struggle  to  make  a  reality  to 
themselves,  than  in  this  particular  instance  to  which 
I  propose  to  call  your  attention  for  a  moment 
or  two  now. 

'  He  kept  the  passover  and  the  sprinkling  of  blood/  Four  hun 
dred  years  had  passed  away  since  the  momentous  sacrifice  of  which 
we  were  thinking  yesterday  was  offered  to  the  eternal  God ;  four 
hundred  years  during  which  the  people  who  had  little  faith  began 
to  doubt  whether  God  was  going  to  be  true  to  His  promises.  Just 
as  people  now  who  want  faith  say :  '  Where  is  the  sign  of  His  coming  ? 
for  since  the  fathers  fell  asleep,  all  things  continue  as  at  this  day.* 
Four  hundred  years;  they  went  down  into  Egypt,  down  into  the 
darkness.  Another  king  arose  who  knew  not  Joseph,  and  by  bitter 
service  their  lives  were  made  a  burden  to  them.  And  then  came  the 
glorious  day  of  victory,  the  day  when  with  a  high  hand  God  led 
them  forth,  brought  them  out  of  Pharaoh's  cruel  tyranny,  brought 
them  forth  bedecked  with  ornaments  of  silver  and  gold,  brought  them 
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forth  to  lead  them  into  that  glorious  country  of  inheritance  which 
He  had  promised  to  Abraham  long  centuries  before. 

Certainly,  in  old  times,  nothing  could  be  more  touching  than  the 
yearly  memorial  of  the  Passover.  There  they  came  together,  the 
father  of  the  family,  and  his  servants,  and  his  household.  Step  by 
step  he  told  them  the  story  of  how  their  fathers  went  down  into 
Egypt,  step  by  step  he  led  them  through  the  mysteries  of  the  Paschal 
feast.  And  then  when  all  was  told  of  God's  wonderful  deliverance, 
one  and  all,  it  is  said,  they  bowed  their  heads  and  worshipped.  And 
if  anywhere  we  are  to  see  a  distinct  intimation  of  Calvary,  there  can 
be  no  such  place  better  than  this :  '  He  kept  the  Passover  and  the 
sprinkling  of  blood.' 

Let  us  look  at  it  just  in  the  same  fashion  that  we  looked  at  it 
yesterday.  First,  for  a  moment,  let  us  look  at  it  as  illustrating  Cal 
vary  Godward ;  then,  let  us  look  at  it  as  illustrating  Calvary  as  it 
practically  applies  to  ourselves. 

First,  then,  as  it  looks  Godward.  Who  can  look  at  all  the  moving 
incidents  of  the  Passover  without  recognising  of  course  that  God  in 
old  times  is  pointing  to  that  which  you  see  before  your  eyes  at  the 
end  of  the  cathedral,  and  Him  crucified  ?  '  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God, 
which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world.'  That  is  why  the  carved 
representation  of  the  Passion  is  before  our  eyes,  in  order  that  we 
may  shut  our  eyes  and  look  away  from  it,  and  look  to  Calvary  as  the 
centre  of  all  our  hopes.  The  Passion  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
comes  out,  as  we  look  Godward,  in  all  these  sacrifices  that  we  are 
thinking  about ;  but  I  say,  most  clearly  it  comes  out  in  this  sacrifice 
of  the  Passover.  All  our  hope  is  in  Calvary :  our  hopes  to-day, 
while  we  are  trying  to  be  better  men,  and  do  our  duty  better,  and  be 
sorry  for  our  sins,  and  lead  consecrated  lives.  Our  hope  that  the 
energy  which  comes  from  the  Crucified  will  give  us  the  power  to  be 
in  Christ  Jesus,  leading  the  life  that  He  would  have  us  to  lead ;  our 
hope  in  death  when  the  shadows  darken,  and  it  is  said,  ( Ye  have  not 
passed  this  way  heretofore';  the  hope  when  our  strength  gives  way  and 
we  are  swooning  in  the  mysteries  of  death,  then  out  of  our  feebleness 
to  throw  ourselves  into  His  arms,  which  are  stretched  there  in  order 
that  He  may  embrace  the  world ;  our  hope,  so  that  into  the  darkness 
we  may  pass,  knowing  that  He  will  be  our  strength.  '  When  thou 
passest  through  the  waters,  I  will  be  with  thee,  and  the  floods  they 
shall  not  overwhelm  thee :  when  thou  passest  through  the  fire,  thou 
shalt  not  be  burned,  neither  shall  the  flame  kindle  upon  thee.' 
Christ  crucified :  '  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the 
sins  of  the  world.'  So  in  those  words  of  St.  Anselm — those  golden 
words  which  most  of  us  know  so  well,  and  if  we  know  them  not,  we 
shall  do  well  to  learn  them  by  heart — in  his  Admonitions  to  the 
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Dying :  '  Come  then,'  he  says,  t  while  life  remains  in  thee,  place  thy 
whole  trust  in  the  death  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  no  trust  in 
anything  beside.  To  this  commit  thyself  wholly,  with  this  wrap  thy 
self  all  around,  and  if  God  wills  to  judge  thee,  say,  "  Lord,  between 
Thy  judgment  and  myself  I  put  forward  the  death  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;  no  otherwise  can  I  contend  with  Thee.11  If  He  shall  say  to 
thee  that  thou  art  a  sinner,  say,  "  Lord,  I  interpose  the  death  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  between  my  sins  and  Thee."  If  He  shall  say  that 
thou  hast  deserved  damnation,  say,  "  Lord,  I  set  the  death  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  between  my  evil  deserts  and  Thee,  and  His  merits 
I  offer  for  the  merits  which  I  ought  to  have  had,  but  have  not.11  If 
He  say  that  He  is  wroth  with  thee,  say,  "  Lord,  I  set  the  death  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  between  Thy  wrath  and  me.11 1 

So  much  then  from  our  story,  looking  Godward.  Now,  in  conclusion, 
a  word  from  the  story  of  the  Paschal  sacrifice  as  we  look  practically 
towards  ourselves. 

First,  the  search.  Ere  the  Paschal  feast  is  celebrated  the  master  of 
the  house  must  search  high  and  low  in  every  cranny  and  corner.  And 
what  is  he  to  search  for  ?  He  is  to  search  for  leaven.  *  No  leaven 
shall  be  found  in  all  thy  quarters.1  Leaven — it  means  disintegration ; 
leaven — it  means,  in  gospel  language,  sin ;  the  one  separating  power 
between  our  souls  and  God. 

The  search.  What  are  you  doing,  men,  practically,  now  in 
Passiontide,  before  you  come,  please  God,  at  Easter  to  your  Easter 
communion  ?  Oh,  remember  to  search !  '  Try  me 1 — say  it  on  your 
knees  to-night,  and  each  night  in  Passiontide — '  Try  me,  O  God,  and 
seek  the  ground  of  my  heart,  prove  me  and  examine  my  thoughts, 
look  well  if  there  be  any  way  of  wickedness  in  me,  lead  me  in  the  way 
everlasting.1  An  honest  search,  with  the  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
help  us,  a  search  into  our  lives,  kneeling  down  and  examining  our 
selves,  by  the  rule  of  God's  commandment.  It  is  simple  enough,  just 
taking  the  Ten  Commandments  and  seeing  that  we  face  them,  and  find 
how  far  we  have  been  obedient  to  God's  law.  Will  you  do  it  ?  Self- 
examination — it  means  time,  it  means  pains,  it  means  the  help  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  it  means  confessing  myself,  not  as  other  people  see  me, 
but  as  I  am.  An  ugly  picture — I  quite  grant  it ;  one  that  you  turn 
away  from  naturally — I  quite  allow  it.  And  yet  that  is  absolutely 
necessary  if  we  are  to  apply  to  our  souls  the  merits  of  Christ  crucified. 
Self-examination — just  to  look  at  our  lives  and  see,  not  only  what 
we  have  done,  but  what  we  might  have  done  and  have  left  undone ; 
an  honest  knowledge  of  my  own  heart,  gained  by  the  power  of  the 
divine  Spirit  in  sight  of  Calvary — that  is  the  meaning  of  the  cere 
mony  which  seems  so  dull  and  lifeless,  maybe,  to  the  father  of  the 
family  who  searched  for  the  leaven, — that  is  the  meaning  of  it  in 
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gospel  times.  It  means  to  you  and  me,  that  if  the  blood  is  to  be  applied 
to  our  souls,  we  must  have  the  search — honest  self-examination. 

And  secondly,  the  blood.  Look  at  it.  It  is  to  be  sprinkled  on 
the  two  doorposts  and  on  the  lintel.  There  it  is .  you  can  picture  it 
all  to  yourself,  it  is  such  a  personal  thing.  It  is  no  use  listening 
to  words  about  the  Passion,  it  is  no  use  singing, 

'  When  I  survey  the  wondrous  Cross 
On  which  the  Prince  of  Glory  died,' 

and  feeling  for  a  moment  a  desire  to  be  better,  and  then  the  thought 
that  we  are  better  because  we  have  the  desire.  It  is  no  use  coming 
and  hearing  the  Passion  music,  and  having  tears  rolling  down 
the  cheeks  as  we  hear  them  sing  most  divinely,  'He  was  despised 
and  rejected  of  men,  a  man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief.1 
This  is  no  good,  unless  personally  we  apply,  by  personal  effort, 
the  blood  of  sprinkling,  the  Paschal  blood.  Each  one  of  us  must 
feel  we  are  personally  sinners ;  each  one  of  us  must  feel  the  personal 
application  of  His  most  precious  blood.  Out  of  the  depth  of  a 
converted  heart  we  must  kneel  down  before  Jesus  Christ.  Having 
made  honest  efforts,  and  united  our  efforts  with  the  efforts  of  the 
divine  Spirit,  we  must  kneel  down  and  say,  *  He  loved  me,  and  gave 
Himself  for  me.4* 

And  it  was  to  be  sprinkled  on  the  lintel,  and  on  the  door-posts, 
and  none  of  it  on  the  ground ;  just  because  He  would  teach  us  thereby 
the  danger  that  you  and  I  are  in  of  trampling  under  feet  the  blood 
of  the  Son  of  Man.  Oh,  if  we  hear  of  the  Passion,  and  read  of  the 
Passion,  and  know  of  the  Passion,  and  yet  turn  and  live  the  same 
decent,  respectable  lives  that  we  should  have  led  if  the  Passion  had 
never  been  a  living  reality,  once  enacted  before  man  and  God,  then 
we  are  like  some  miscreant  who  went  up  to  Calvary  when  the  Blood 
of  salvation  was  spurting  from  the  Crucified  as  He  hung  there,  and, 
spitting  into  His  sacred  face,  trampled  His  blood  under  feet.  On 
the  lintel  and  door-posts,  but,  thank  God,  and  please  God,  not  on  the 
ground. 

The  search,  the  blood,  and  then,  thirdly,  the  victim  is  to  be  roast 
with  fire,  not  sodden  at  all.  It  is  to  be  roast  with  fire, — what  does 
that  mean  for  me  ?  If  yesterday  we  thought  of  the  fire  in  the  Patri 
arch's  hand  as  meaning  the  energy  of  the  divine  Spirit  in  the  Church, 
here  let  us  look  at  the  fire  and  see  God  speaking  to  you  and  to 
me,  saying  that  we  must  go  out  and  be  enthusiasts.  I  once  saw  in 
Exeter  Cathedral  the  tomb  of  a  bishop,  I  think,  and  it  said  of  him 
that  he  was  an  enemy  of  superstition,  and  so  on;  and  then,  it  went  on 
to  say,  of  enthusiasm — superstition  and  enthusiasm.  The  word  then 
was  used  in  a  restricted  sense  which  it  does  not  bear  to-day,  and  yet 
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one  can  think  of  the  good  man,  leading  just  a  quiet  life,  not  doing 
too  much,  '  an  enemy  of  superstition  and  enthusiasm.'  Ah,  but  what 
about  ourselves  ?  Enthusiasm !  there  is  plenty  of  it  around  us ; 
enthusiasm  about  art  and  literature,  enthusiasm  about  sports, 
enthusiasm  about  golf,  enthusiasm  about  making  money.  There  is 
no  lack  of  enthusiasm  to-day.  And  lo !  from  Calvary,  to  us  assem 
bled  in  this  cathedral,  Christ  asks,  'Is  there  any  enthusiasm  for 
Me  ? '  He  points  us  to  the  saints,  and  He  says,  f  See  what  they  have 
done.'  The  enthusiasm  which  won  the  world  back  from  the  devil's 
power  was  working  mightily  in  their  souls.  Go  out,  men,  go  out  and 
strive  that  we  too  may  be  enthusiastic  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel ; 
give  our  energy  and  our  time,  in  the  office,  amongst  our  fellow-clerks ; 
give  our  money  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel ;  give  anything,  but,  in 
God's  name,  give  something.  Whatever  else  you  do,  do  not  go  down 
to  the  bottomless  pit  with  your  arms  folded,  simply  going  down  with 
the  stream.  If  you  are  anything,  if  Christianity  is  anything  except  a 
mere  mockery,  let  the  fire  that  consumed  the  Paschal  sacrifice  kindle 
in  your  soul  a  desire  to  be  enthusiasts,  not  for  sport  only,  not  for  art 
only,  not  for  money,  but  for  Him  who  died  for  us,  that  none  of  us 
should  henceforth  live  for  himself,  that  none  of  us  may  be  content 
merely  with  keeping  out  of  sin  and  leading  a  pure  life,  and  not 
trouble  other  people  at  all,  but  that  we  each  one  of  us  should  be  a 
very  centre  of  enthusiasm  in  whatever  place  God  has  bidden  our  lives 
to  be  led. 

And  there  is  one  word  more.  There  was  the  search,  there  was  the 
blood,  there  was  the  fire,  and  then  there  was  the  haste.  They  were 
to  eat  it  in  haste — it  is  the  Lord's  passover.  Their  loins  were  to  be 
girded  and  their  feet  shod.  They  were  to  eat  it  in  haste — who 
could  tell  the  moment  when  the  angel  of  death  should  descend  and 
the  firstborn  should  be  slain  ?  And  if — if  the  blood  was  not  sprinkled 
on  the  door-posts  and  lintel,  if  they  had  not  searched  for  the  unleav 
ened  bread,  if  the  preparations  were  not  made,  who  could  tell  but 
that  the  angel  who  destroyed  the  Egyptians  might  destroy  them? 
Is  it  an  unnecessary  lesson  for  us  to  end  these  simple  thoughts  of  the 
Passover  with?  You  have  been  called  this  Lent  many  a  time, 
you  have  heard  the  voice  of  God,  you  have  heard  Him  calling  you 
to  be  a  better  man,  and  a  different  man,  and  to  be  enthusiastic, 
and  to  have  your  sins  pardoned  through  the  precious  blood.  And 
you  want  to  be  better.  You  do  not  want  to  live  a  grovelling,  swinish 
life.  Here  is  the  message : — Lent  is  passing,  Good  Friday  will  be 
gone  in  a  moment.  We  shall  not  be  troubled  with  the  story  of  the 
Passion  again  for  twelve  months.  But  oh,  indeed  it  is  true,  since 
I^ent  and  Passiontide  and  Good  Friday  are  one  of  God's  chiefest 
times  for  calling  sinners  home, — oh,  indeed  it  is  true  that  we  should 
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remember  to  eat  it  in  haste,  while  it  is  called  to-day,  lest  any  of  you 
be  hardened  by  the  deceitfulness  of  sin.  Last  Lent  there  were  men 
sitting  on  the  very  seat  that  some  of  you  are  sitting  on,  who  were 
moved  for  the  moment,  and  if  you  had  looked  at  them  you  would 
have  seen  them  brushing  a  little  tear  away  from  their  eyes,  because 
their  hearts  were  pricked  ;  and  now  they  lie  buried  in  some  neigh 
bouring  cemetery,  and  their  day  of  grace  is  gone.  Who  can  say  which 
of  us  may  be  here  next  Passiontide,  next  Good  Friday  ?  Oh,  eat  it 
in  haste  to-day,  while  it  is  called  to-day,  not  with  good  resolutions 
which  pave  the  way  to  hell,  but  a  real,  honest  conversion  of  the  soul 
to  God,  a  rendering  up  of  ourselves  and  all  that  we  have  to  Him,  by 
His  power  and  for  His  love. 

T.  BIRKETT  DOVER. 
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Consecration. 

A  more  excellent  sacrifice.     HEBREWS  xi.  4. 
E  stand  to-day  at  the  threshold  of  another  Passiontide. 

'  Royal  banners  forward  go, 
The  Cross  shines  forth  in  mystic  glow.' 


That  old  Cross  that  has  shone  forth  so  often  before,  rough  and 
rugged,  but  splendid  with  all  the  victories  which  it  has  accomplished, 
mighty  to  save  still,  as  it  has  been  through  all  the  centuries.  f  The 
Cross  shines  forth  in  mystic  glow ' ;  and  the  *  royal  banners '  too, 
tattered  and  torn  like  some  of  those  colours  that  you  can  see  yonder  in 
the  cathedral,  but  speaking  of  splendid  triumphs — the  body  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  torn,  suffering,  *  There  is  no  whole  part  in  Me,  I 
am  feeble  and  sore  smitten ' — unfurled  and  lifted  high  once  more, 
bidding  God's  people  *  onward,  onward,  triumph,'  if  only  they  will  be 
true  to  His  Cross. 

This  is  Passiontide.  Time  was  when  people  did  not  give  much 
heed  to  Passiontide.  Thank  God,  more  and  more  people  are  using  it 
for  His  glory  now.  And  we  are  business  people  here,  and  busy  people 
too.  So  may  I  say  just  one  word  before  I  commence  what  I  want 
to  speak  this  morning,  one  word  about  a  businesslike  way  of  keeping 
Passiontide  ?  What  we  want  is  to  make  Passiontide  a  tremendous 
reality,  is  it  not,  to  our  own  soul  ?  to  say  <  He  loved  me  and  gave 
Himself  for  me,'  and  not  only  say  it,  but  feel  it  tremendously  ?  How 
shall  we  set  to  v.-ork  if  we  want  to  be  businesslike  ?  Surely  thus — 
morning  by  morning  to  take  some  one  incident  out  of  the  Passion, 
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and  get  it  crisp  and  clean  before  our  eyes  ;  something  simple,  just  like 
this — 4  The  Lord  turned  and  looked  on  Peter,'  and  then  kneel  down, 
if  it  is  only  for  a  moment,  and  ask  the  Lord  that  He  will  impart  that 
one  thought,  His  eye,  which  was  turned  on  Peter  and  brought  him 
to  repentance,  and  turn  it  upon  me.  And  then  take  that  thought 
as  you  come  into  this  noisy  city,  keep  it  there  before  your  mind,  turn 
it  into  a  prayer.  Say,  *  O  blessed  Jesus,  turn  Thine  eye  upon  me  and 
melt  my  soul  into  penitence.1  Or  take  such  a  verse  as — '  I  am  feeble 
and  sore  smitten :  I  have  roared  for  the  very  disquietness  of  my 
heart,'  and  carry  it  with  you  all  day  long,  and  read  it  again  on  your 
knees  at  night,  and  bless  God  because  in  the  midst  of  all  your  business 
you  have  been  able  to  think  of  the  Passion  of  the  Lord.  And  try  as 
far  as  possible,  in  your  business  life,  to  be  quiet  all  through  the  clay  ; 
to  give  up,  at  any  rate,  all  stupid  chatter  which  does  no  one  any  good, 
and  drives  the  thought  of  the  Passion  from  the  mind.  Creep  here 
into  the  church,  or  some  other  church,  and  get  a  moment  of  quiet 
meditation.  Thus  go  on  all  through  the  days  of  Passion  Week,  all 
through  the  days  of  Holy  Week,  and  then  when  you  come  here  or 
elsewhere  to  your  Good  Friday's  devotion,  please  God,  the  Passion 
being  but  a  businesslike  thing,  brought  home  to  ourselves  in  a 
businesslike  way,  the  Passion,  please  God,  will  have  had  result  in  our 
soul  in  an  altered  life. 

Now,  what  should  we  talk  about  these  few  days  of  Passiontide  ?  I 
think,  if  one  opens  one's  Bible,  from  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis 
right  on  to  the  end  of  Malachi,  what  strikes  one  so  wonderfully  is 
that  you  cannot  turn  to  any  page  or  any  line  but  you  see  a  prefigura- 
tion  of  the  Passion  of  the  Lord.  So  I  want  just  to  take  for  a 
moment  each  day  some  of  the  more  obvious  references  to  the  Passion, 
the  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross,  some  of  the  Old  Testament  stories  which, 
if  you  want  really  to  understand,  you  must  read  in  the  glowing 
splendour  of  the  light  which  flows  from  the  Lamb  of  God  lifted  up 
on  Calvary. 

So,  to-day,  look  at  this  one  which  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  brings  before  us.  'A  more  excellent  sacrifice.'  He  is 
speaking  of  the  sacrifice,  of  course,  which  Abel  offered,  and  the  sacri 
fice  which  was  offered  by  Cain, — the  one  accepted,  the  other  rejected. 
There  are  just  three  particulars  to  which  I  desire  to  call  your  atten 
tion,  and  would  ask  you,  if  you  will,  to  think  of  and  meditate  upon. 
First  of  all,  there  is  the  lesson  that  is  taught  us  by  the  name.  Adam, 
driven  out  of  Eden  with  his  wife,  the  angel  at  the  entrance  to  the 
garden  whirling  round  the  sword  which  is  to  keep  our  first  parents 
from  the  joys  which  they  have  lost.  I  care  not  whether  it  was  a  real 
angel  or  a  real  sword ;  at  any  rate,  I  know  that  there  was  something 
which  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  enjoy  the  bliss  which  was 
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theirs  by  God's  creation.  And  then  the  mother  of  all  living  gives 
birth  to  a  son,  and  she  calls  him  Cain.  These  were  days  when  people 
used  to  give  their  children  names,  not  because  they  sounded  pretty,  or 
because  of  some  mere  earthly  reason,  but  the  name  was  to  represent 
some  tremendous  truth.  She  called  him  Cain,  which  means  acquisi 
tion,  possession,  something  that  you  have  got.  And  the  Bible  goes 
on  to  say,  she  called  him  Cain,  '  for  I  have  gotten  a  man  from  the 
Lord.'  That  is  to  say,  in  all  the  misery  of  the  situation,  banished 
from  Eden,  there  was  just  that  one  bright  spot  of  the  promise,  '  the 
woman's  seed  should  destroy  the  serpent's  head.'  And  when  the  mother 
of  all  living  gives  birth  to  her  first-born  son,  she  thinks  she  has  given 
birth  to  the  Lord  our  Righteousness,  and  she  has  given  birth  to  a 
murderer.  She  has  made  a  tremendous  mistake.  She  calls  him  a 
possession.  Time  goes  on,  and  her  second  child  is  born.  Well,  she 
gives  him  a  name  that  means  something.  She  calls  him  *  Vanity '  or 
Abel.  Little  did  she  think  at  first  or  know  of  all  the  centuries  of 
sadness  and  darkness  which  would  intervene  before  the  Redeemer 
would  come  to  Zion.  But  she  found  out  her  mistake.  The  thing 
that  she  thought  was  a  possession,  that  belonged  to  her,  that  was 
worth  having,  she  found  to  be  but  vanity.  '  Every  man  living  is 
altogether  vanity.'  There  is  our  first  lesson,  when  we  look  at  the 
Cross  of  Calvary.  It  is  this  lesson,  the  lesson  we  have  been  taught 
so  often,  and  we  are  so  slow  to  learn,  that  all  the  things  that  we 
have  and  call  our  own, '  that  they  with  their  houses  should  continue 
for  ever,  and  call  the  land  after  their  own  name';  all  the  things 
that  we  have,  our  health,  our  money,  our  time,  all  these  things  that 
we  delight  in  and  think  to  be  our  own,  they  are  no  possessions  at  all, 
until  we  have  taken  them  to  the  Cross  of  Calvary  and  placed  them  in 
the  pierced  hands  of  Jesus,  and  then  taken  them  back  to  use  for  His 
glory,  to  use  just  as  long  as  He  leaves  them  to  us,  and  then,  when 
the  time  has  come  to  give  them  back,  to  give  up  our  money,  to  give 
up  our  children,  to  give  up  our  lives,  because  we  have  learned  the 
blessed  lesson  of  detachment — such  a  hard  lesson  to  learn,  the  lesson 
that  nothing  is  vain  if  it  be  in  the  Lord,  that  all  our  work  and  all 
our  loves  and  all  our  plays,  they  are  of  God,  and  that  our  life  is 
not  wasted  if  only  we  have  crept  to  Calvary  and  placed  them  in  His 
hand  and  taken  them  back,  resolved  to  live  worthy  of  His  calling. 
That  is  the  first  lesson,  detachment ;  our  possessions  nothing  until  we 
have  put  them  in  the  pierced  hands  of  the  Lord  and  received  them 
back  from  Him. 

And  the  second  lesson  from  this  story — the  sacrifice.  It  was  just 
outside  the  garden,  somewhere  near  the  gate,  I  suspect,  where  the 
angel  was  guarding  the  way.  There  was  reared  up  the  altar,  the 
<rreat  altar  in  process  of  time,  in  the  end  of  days.  On  some  great 
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feast  day,  Adam  is  there  to  receive  the  offerings,  as  the  priest. 
There  comes  Cain.  Cain — what  does  he  bring  ?  He  brings  a  basket 
of  summer  fruits — he  was  a  tiller  of  the  ground.  He  presents  them 
to  Adam.  Adam  places  them  on  the  ("altar — there  they  remain. 
Comes  Abel — who  was  a  shepherd.  He  brings  the  firstling  of  his 
flock.  He  takes  the  knife,  and  the  wound  is  made,  the  bleeding 
victim  lies  upon  the  altar,  and  lo  !  the  fire  of  God  descends  and  wraps 
itself  round  and  round  the  bleeding  victim,  until  the  victim  is 
consumed,  and  Abel  knows  that  his  sacrifice  is  accepted,  Cain  knows 
his  sacrifice  is  rejected.  But  why  ?  that  is  the  question  for  us — why  ? 
Just  for  this  reason :  obviously  and  chiefly  because  Abel  gives  of 
the  best.  Cain  thought  anything  was  good  enough  for  God.  These 
summer  fruits — the  bloom  was  off'  them,  or  they  were  some  vegetables 
from  his  garden  that  were  frostbitten ;  as  we  say,  there  was  no  sale  for 
them  in  the  market.  He  thinks  anything  will  do  for  God  :  Cain 
gave  anything ;  Abel  gave  his  best.  And  Abel,  too,  approached  with 
the  sheading  of  blood,  and  bore  witness  to  his  faith  in  the  blood  of 
*  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.' 

Our  Passiontide  lesson  here  is  that  God  demands  our  best.  Oh, 
say  you,  anything  will  do  for  God.  God  won't  have  '  anything,'  and 
won't  accept  it.  Oh,  that,  as  we  look  at  His  best  offered  on  Calvary, 
we  might  learn  the  lesson  !  for  His  best  is  there.  Look,  look  at  Him, 
hanging  there  before  your  eyes.  He  is  the  best,  He  is  the  brightness 
of  the  Father's  glory  and  the  express  image  of  His  person.  And  it 
is  only  because  Jesus  Christ,  the  Word  Incarnate,  is  best,  that,  there 
fore,  His  sacrifice  is  accepted  to  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world. 

But  what  about  ourselves  ?  Just  this,  that  He  demands  our  best. 
And  as  we  kneel  around  and  look  at  His  best  offered  on  the  Cross, 
men,  offer  the  best  of  your  lives  to  Him.  There  are  young  men  here, 
just  come  into  this  noisy  city,  with  all  the  power  of  sin,  and  the 
devil  to  tempt  them  away  from  God:  He  asks  your  best.  Now, 
when  you  are  young  and  strong,  He  asks  you  to  go  into  the  midst  of 
this  city,  and  be  the  salt  of  the  earth.  Our  best  only;  not  just 
anything  will  do  for  God.  Not  remnants,  as  you  go  into  a  shop  at 
sale-time  and  say,  '  Have  you  got  a  good  remnant  ? '  Ah,  God  does 
not  want  our  remnant,  and  He  won't  accept  it.  Our  best — it  is  not 
worth  having  when  it  is  given, — our  best  time,  our  best  wealth,  the 
best  years  of  our  lives,  the  best  time  of  our  day  on  Sunday,  early  in 
the  morning,  a  little  sacrifice  to  Communion,  the  best  of  our  week, 
Sunday  sanctified  by  giving  God  back  His  day,  giving  Him  our 
service  and  consecrating  the  whole  week  by  a  Sunday  well  spent,  which 
'brings  a  week  of  content.'  Yes,  if  we  are  really  businesslike 
in  this  Passiontide,  we  will  get  on  our  knees,  and,  ashamed  of 
ourselves  because  we  have  given  to  God  so  poorly,  so  shabbily,  in 
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comparison  with  the  way  in  which  He  has  given  Himself  for  us,  in 
comparison  with  the  way  in  which  the  saints  glorified  Him  by  their 
offering,  we  will,  I  say,  kneel  down  and  promise  Him,  as  the  result 
of  a  businesslike  Passiontide,  that  we  will  henceforth  strive  to  give 
Him  our  best. 

One  word  more.  First,  there  are  the  names,  teachings,  detach 
ments;  then  there  is  the  unaccepted  offering  and  the  more 
excellent  sacrifice,  teaching  us  that  God  wants  a  man's  whole 
powers  and  gifts  to  be  consecrated  to  Him.  Then  there  is  one  other 
word  to  remember,  and  that  is,  4  the  blood  of  the  righteous  Abel,'  the 
blood  with  which  the  ground  was  soaked  when  the  first  murderer  slew 
his  brother.  And  who  was  Abel  ?  Abel  was  a  shepherd  who  tended 
his  sheep,  and  it  was  a  brother's  blood.  Oh,  on  your  knees,  dwell 
on  these  two  thoughts,  for  indeed,  they  point  to  Calvary  !  He  who 
hangs  there  is  our  Shepherd  true.  He  has  sought  us  and  He  has 
bought  us,  and,  thank  God,  He  has  found  many  of  us.  He  is 
the  Good  Shepherd  and  loves  your  soul.  He  is  the  Shepherd  and 
Bishop  of  your  soul.  And  He  is  your  brother.  Our  Brother  at 
birth  He  becomes.  He  can  save  us  if  He  will,  for  He  is  God.  He 
will  save  us  if  He  can,  for  He  is  man. 

T.  BIRKETT  DOVER. 

The  Offering  of  Isaac. 

By  faith  .  .  .  he  ,  .  .  offered  up  his  only  begotten  son.    HEBREWS  xi.  17. 

THIS  is  the  most  marvellous  faith  that  the  world  has  ever  known, 
or  that  you  can  find  in  the  Bible,  save  one  exception,  when 
Mary,  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord,  received  the  message  from  Gabriel, 
God's  archangel,  and  she  bowed  her  head  and  said,  *  Be  it  unto  me 
according  to  thy  word.'  That  was  the  greatest  instance  of  faith,  and 
next  to  that  comes  the  faith  which  the  Apostle  is  speaking  of  in  the 
text,  when  he  says,  *  By  faith  he  offered  up  his  only  begotten  son.' 

Anticipations  of  the  Passion  in  the  Old  Testament .  yesterday  we 
stood  before  the  gates  of  Eden,  and  as  we  saw  the  rejected  sacrifice 
and  the  accepted  sacrifice,  at  least  we  learned  this  lesson,  that  God,  if 
He  is  going  to  accept  anything  from  us,  must  have  our  best.  Now, 
to-day  we  go  on  just  as  far  from  the  gates  of  paradise  as  you  and 
I  stand  now  from  the  Cross  of  Christ.  Wellnigh  two  thousand  years 
have  passed,  and  we  pass  from  the  gates  of  Eden  to  the  Mount  of 
Vision ;  or  rather,  before  we  get  to  the  Mount  of  Vision  and  try  and 
learn  our  lesson,  we  will  go  further  back  still.  The  history  of  this 
man  of  faith  was  so  wonderful  that  he  could  be  called  '  the  friend  of 
God.'  What  does  S.  Stephen  say  about  him  ?  He  says  that  the  God 
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of  glory  appeared  to  Abraham  when  he  was  dwelling  in  Mesopotamia 
before  he  came  to  Haran.  That  was  when  he  was  with  his  father  in 
the  heathen  land.  That  was  the  first  call,  and  he  obeyed  it.  He 
went,  but  he  went  with  his  father.  The  sacrifice  then  was  only,  you 
may  say,  in  its  inception.  When  his  father  died,  then  came  God's 
other  call,  *  Get  thee  out  of  the  country  and  thy  father's  house,  leave 
everybody,  leave  the  place  where  you  are  so  well  known,  and  go  out, 
a  stranger  into  a  strange  land,  not  knowing  what  will  befall  you,  or 
where  you  will  go,  but  go  just  because  you  are  called.1  And  he  went, 
and  God  led  him  to  Canaan,  and  there,  we  know  that  almost  the  first 
thing  that  this  man  did  was  to  build  an  altar.  And  as  you  read  the 
story  over  and  over  again,  always,  everywhere  he  was  building  an 
altar,  because  in  his  soul  there  was  so  strongly  expressed  the  truth,  that 
God  can  only  be  approached  by  sacrifice.  Then  came  the  time  of 
weary  waiting :  God  had  promised  him  a  son,  and  that  through  his 
seed  Christ  the  Saviour  of  the  world  should  be  born.  He  was  an  old 
man,  and  still  God  did  not  fulfil  His  promise.  Five-and-twenty  years 
he  must  wait,  and  at  last,  when  this  friend  of  God  is  a  hundred  years 
old,  and  Sarah  is  ninety  years  old,  a  child  is  born.  Pass  on,  then,  till 
we  get  just  the  particular  point  which  I  want  to  dwell  upon  for  a 
moment  or  two  now.  The  child  is  given,  the  child  grows  up.  Some 
of  us,  perhaps,  know  the  love  that  circles  round  an  only  child. 
Multiply  that  a  thousandfold,  and  then  you  will  understand  the  love  of 
this  old  man  to  the  child  of  his  old  age.  Then  comes  the  call,  so 
prompt,  so  sharp,  so  sure.  No  one  can  mistake  it.  In  the  visions  of 
the  night  it  comes,  when  least,  perhaps,  he  was  expecting  it.  *  Take 
now  thy  son,  thine  only  son  Isaac,  and  offer  him  up  upon  a  mountain 
which  I  will  show  thee  of.1  We  know  the  rest :  how  the  old  man  rose 
up  early  in  the  morning,  how  he  went  with  his  son  and  with  the 
instruments  of  his  son's  passion  in  his  hand,  how  at  last  he  said  to  his 
attendants  that  they  were  to  wait  below,  '  and  I  and  the  lad  will  go 
yonder  and  worship.1  We  know  the  rest  of  the  story.  '  Behold  the 
fire  and  the  wood,  but  where  is  the  lamb  for  the  burnt  offering.' 
'  My  son,  God  will  provide  Himself  a  lamb  for  the  burnt  offering.' 
Up,  up,  up,  to  the  very  top  of  the  mountain ;  the  knife  glittering  in 
his  hand,  the  son  over  whom  his  bowels  yearned  with  tenderness 
stretched  upon  the  wood,  and  as  he  lifts  the  knife  to  heaven  the  voice 
of  God  from  on  high  is  heard,  saying,  l  Abraham !  Abraham  ! 1  and 
bidding  him  withold  his  hand  from  that  which  love  to  God,  which 
ever  must  be  greater  than  our  love  to  the  creature,  had  bade 
him  do. 

Such  is  the  story.  And  how  does  it  affect  us  in  Passiontide? 
Well,  we  must  look  at  it  two  ways.  First,  of  course,  as  we 
meditate  upon  it,  we  must  dwell  upon  the  lessons  which  it  has  as  you 
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look  God  ward  towards  your  Good  Friday  Cross ;  and  then,  because 
it  is,  comparatively  speaking,  profitless  merely  to  look  Godward  unless 
we  look  also  to  our  own  lives,  our  own  selves,  we  must  look  at  the 
story  as  it  applies  to  us. 

First,  then,  as  it  applies  to  God.  Surely  the  lesson  that  a  medita 
tion  upon  this  sacrifice  will  bring  home  to  us  is,  first  of  all,  the 
amazing  great  love  of  God,  who  '  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave 
His  only  begotten  Son.'  The  love  of  the  Father  towards  man — that 
is  the  point  which  the  Holy  Ghost  would  bring  out  as  we  dwell  upon 
the  love  of  Abraham  towards  Isaac.  When  we  talk  about  the  Son 
of  God  we  use,  of  course,  merely  language  of  accommodation,  merely 
some  human  relationship  to  express  the  ineffable  relationship  betwixt 
the  Father  and  the  Son  ;  but  yet  it  brings  home  to  us  the  love  of  the 
Father  towards  His  Child.  Some,  perhaps,  in  the  cathedral  have 
known  what  it  is  to  watch  over  and  pray  over  little  children,  when 
we  have  thought  they  were  going  to  be  taken  from  us,  children 
whom  we  loved  as  our  own  soul.  We  have  known  how  the  heart 
went  out  as  we  saw  the  little  thing  in  its  helpless  suffering,  and  we 
have  known  what  a  father's  love  towards  a  child  is.  Nay,  more, 
some  of  us,  if  we  have  had  to  discipline  children,  if  we  have  nourished 
and  brought  up  children,  and  they  have  rebelled  against  us,  as  so 
often,  alas !  happens — you  have  known  as  a  parent  how  hard  it  is 
to  inflict  suffering  upon  your  child,  simply  because  it  is  a  struggle 
between  love  and  duty,  inclination  and  duty.  And  then  to  inflict 
suffering,  as  it  were  voluntarily,  upon  our  child ;  to  do  it,  not  for  his 
own  good,  but  for  the  good  of  his  people,  or  for  the  good  of  his  nation, 
— which  father  amongst  us  would  be  strong  enough  and  brave  enough 
to  do  that  ? 

And  so  we  look  from  Calvary.  We  look  to  the  love  of  the 
Eternal  Father,  so  wonderful !  we  cannot  understand  what  that  love 
between  the  Father  and  the  Eternal  Son  was — '  Being  the  brightness 
of  His  Father's  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  His  person ' — only  we 
know  that  it  was  a  thousand  times  stronger,  a  thousand  times  more 
marvellous  and  intense  than  the  love  of  a  man  towards  his  son.  '  He 
gave  His  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.'  '  Sacrifice  and 
meat  offering  Thou  wouldest  not,  but  a  body  hast  Thou  prepared  for 
me.'  Yes,  '  In  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices  for  sin  Thou  hadst  no 
pleasure ' :  no  pleasure  had  God  in  anything  else  save  to  see  His  own 
Son  come  down  and  be  born  of  Mary ;  no  pleasure  in  anything  else 
save  to  see  the  Son  of  His  love  a  wanderer  and  an  outcast,  spat  upon, 
torn  till  there  was  no  whole  part  in  Him ;  no  pleasure  in  anything 
else  save  in  the  crushing  and  the  degradation,  in  the  agony  and  in 
the  Cross  of  His  eternal  Son.  In  naught  else  had  the  Eternal  Father 

pleasure,  because  of  His  intense  love  to  us. 
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And  then  there  is  one  other  point  out  of  many  that,  of  course,  we 
could  dwell  upon  in  meditating  upon  this  sacrifice  of  the  only 
begotten  son,  and  that  is  the  unity  of  will  and  purpose  betwixt  the 
father  and  the  son.  *  I  and  the  lad  will  go  yonder  and  worship/ 
They  went  both  of  them  together.  If  Isaac  knew,  if  his  father 
whispered  to  him  something  of  the  sacrifice  that  he  was  about  to 
make,  the  lad  was  willing  to  make  it.  '  Lo,  I  come  to  do  Thy  will, 
O  my  God.'  I  am  content  to  do  it.  But  the  will  was  one,  the  will 
to  win  back  the  world  to  God. 

And  then,  in  conclusion :  looking  at  the  story,  not  merely  God- 
ward,  although  chiefly  as  speaking  of  that  which  no  one  preaching 
can  explain,  that  which  can  only  be  explained  when  we  get  on  our 
knees  and  shut  our  eyes  and  make  our  mind  dwell  upon  it  in  quiet 
ness  and  all  alone  ; — besides  that — that  lesson  about  the  love  of  God 
and  the  oneness  of  the  will  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Father — there  are 
the  lessons  of  the  story  as  it  affects  us. 

And  these,  at  any  rate,  shall  be  chiefly  two.  First,  the  whole 
meaning  of  the  story  is  this :  God  is  not  calling  Abraham  to  sacrifice 
his  son,  God  is  calling  Abraham  to  surrender,  to  self-surrender,  to 
surrender  his  own  will.  And  that  is  the  Passiontide  lesson  which  I 
would  earnestly  impress  upon  myself  and  upon  you  now,  the  real 
need  of  true  self-surrender.  And  see  how  this  story  tells  us  that 
Abraham  was  not  called  upon  to  the  full  act  of  self-surrender  all  at 
once.  First,  there  is  the  call  to  Haran,  when  he  is  with  his  father 
and  with  his  friends.  Then  there  is  the  call  to  the  land  that  he 
knows  not  of.  Then  at  last  there  is  the  call  to  take  his  son,  his 
only  son,  and  offer  him  up  for  a  sacrifice.  You  and  I,  if  we  are  to 
be  inheritors  of  the  saints  in  light,  you  and  I  must  be  men  of 
self-surrender.  Ah,  but  you  say,  that  is  impossible.  I  cannot  give 
myself  up  absolutely  to  God.  Nay,  He  does  not  ask  it  this  morning. 
God  is  so  wonderful,  that  just  as  with  Abraham,  so  with  us,  He  takes 
us  step  by  step.  For  instance,  there  is  a  man  sitting  down  in  the 
cathedral  there  who  came  in  merely  by  chance.  He  did  not  know 
that  there  was  a  sermon,  he  did  not  know  that  the  Passion  of  the 
Lord  was  going  to  be  preached  at  all.  And  thus  to  him  the  call 
comes.  God  asks  you  to  surrender  yourself.  God  will  not  be  con 
tent  until  you  have  absolutely  surrendered  that  which  you  love  most — 
yourself.  He  says,  I  cannot.  I  see  the  saints.  I  see  what  they  have 
done.  I  see  the  heights  of  glory  to  which  they  have  attained,  but  it 
is  too  far  for  me.  Such  knowledge  is  too  wonderful  and  excellent  for 
me,  I  cannot  attain  unto  it.  No,  dear  friend,  it  is  not  that.  That 
is  not  the  way  He  is  going  to  deal  with  you.  No.  To  the  stranger 
who  came  in  He  looks  from  His  cross  and  says, '  Is  it  nothing  to  you, 
all  ye  that  pass  by  ? '  '  You  passers-by  in  S.  Paul's  Cathedral,  is  it 
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nothing  to  you,'  He  cries,  'and  all  that  it  means?'  and  you  say, 
'  Nothing  ;  I  care  not  for  it.'  And  there  He  hangs  so  patiently,  and 
His  spirit  tries  to  bring  His  love  to  your  heart,  and  all  He  asks  for 
is  that  you  should  take  one  little  step,  a  passer-by  that  you  are,  from 
mere  indifference  to  the  Passion,  to  sympathy  and  sorrow  because  He 
is  suffering  so  much.  And  if  you  go  that  step  and  learn  to  think  a 
little  bit  more,  then  He  will  call  you,  perhaps,  another  step  from 
sympathy  to  love.  He  will  say,  '  This  have  I  done  for  thee ;  what 
hast  thou,  passer-by,  done  for  me  ? '  And  you  by  the  grace  of  the 
divine  Spirit,  if  you  are  true  to  your  vocation,  will  take  the  second 
step  from  mere  sympathy  to  love.  And  then  it  will  not  rest  there, 
but,  at  last,  you  will  go  on  step  by  step,  and  then  He  will  say  to 
you,  as  He  says  to  us  all  in  the  last  resort,  '  My  son,  give  Me  thine 
heart.'  That  is,  then,  the  first  lesson  for  us,  self-surrender.  Do  not 
be  afraid  of  it,  do  not  draw  back.  He  will  be  gentle  with  you,  He 
is  not  rough  as  we  are  one  with  another.  He  will  be  tender.  '  As 
one  whom  his  mother  comforteth,  so  will  I  comfort  you.'  Do  not  be 
afraid.  If  you  will  only  follow,  you  at  last  will  be  able  to  say,  '  Into 
Thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit.' 

And  then  there  is  one  other  lesson,  in  conclusion,  as  the  story 
affects  us  ourselves,  and  that  is,  the  means  by  which  God  brings  about 
this  self-surrender.  And  there,  too,  behold  the  fire  and  the  knife. 
He  went  and  'took  the  fire  in  his  hand,  and  a  knife.'  Ah,  we 
cannot  do  it  without  the  fire.  If  we  want,  this  Passiontide,  really  to 
have  an  altered  life,  we  must  trust  more  than  we  have  ever  done  before 
the  fire  of  God,  the  Holy  Ghost.  Pray  to  Him  now  if  you  have  a 
moment  before  you  leave.  Pray  to-night  as  you  are  saying  your 
evening  prayer  :  '  O  fire  of  God,  come  into  my  heart  and  quicken  it, 
so  dead  and  lifeless  as  it  is.  Help  me,  who  cannot  help  myself,  by  Thy 
power  to  give  myself  to  the  crucified  Lord.'  You  will  not  ask  in 
vain.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  fire,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  has  made  all 
the  saints  to  be  what  they  are,  and  He  can  take  the  most  worthless 
sinner  here,  and  He  can  do  for  him  as  He  has  done  for  sinners  a 
thousand  times  before — He  can  convert  him  into  a  saint. 

And  the  knife — ah,  do  not  let  us  be  afraid  of  the  knife ;  just  the 
discipline.  We  have  been  trying  perhaps,  some  of  us,  to  learn  a  little 
about  discipline  in  this  Lenten  Passiontide.  It  is  a  good  thing  in  a 
world  that  eats  and  drinks  and  says,  '  To-morrow  we  die ' ;  in  a  world 
that  knows  nothing  of  the  meaning  of  the  Litany  words,  '  By  Thy 
fasting  and  temptation,  by  Thy  Cross  and  Passion,  good  Lord, 
deliver  us.'  It  is  good  if  we  have  been  learning  the  A  B  C  of  self- 
denial  this  Lent.  Only  here  is  the  lesson,  the  final  lesson.  Let 
us  take  the  knife.  Let  us  suffer— it  is  the  way  to  glory.  Let  us 
bruise  our  hearts,  let  us  cut  ourselves  freely,  as  it  were,  to  the  quick 
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with  the  knife  of  God's  discipline.  And  day  by  day  the  old  man  will 
die  down  within  us,  and  the  new  man  will  rise  up,  just  as  the  trees  in 
this  springtide — when  the  worthless  branches  have  been  lopped  off 
and  gone— out  they  come,  first  the  buds  of  promise,  then  the  green 
leaf,  and  then  the  splendid  flower. 

So  will  it  be  with  us,  only  we  must  be  real  about  it.  Business  men 
and  busy  men  must  make  the  work  of  their  salvation  busy  and  a 
business  thing.  And  what  I  say  to  you  is,  that  if  you  want  to  get 
self-surrender  do  not  fail  to  ask  with  all  your  soul  for  the  fire  of  the 
Spirit,  do  not  fail  to  apply  to  yourself,  trusting  only  in  the  Passion 
of  the  Lord,  the  knife  of  the  discipline  of  God. 

T.  BIRKETT  DOVER. 


The  Priesthood  of  Christ. 

King  of  Sakm,  priest  of  the  most  high  God.     HEBREWS  vii.  I. 

I  SUPPOSE,  of  all  the  foreshadowings  which  we  see  in  the  Bible 
of  the  Passion  of  our  divine  Lord,  none  is  more  inspiriting  and 
helpful  to  the  devout  soul  than  a  contemplation  of  Melchisedec, 
King  of  Salem,  priest  of  the  most  high  God.  Wonderful  the  story  was. 
There  was  old  Abraham  returning  from  the  slaughter  of  the  kings, 
victorious  in  the  slime-pits,  and  as  he  comes  near  home  out  comes  this 
strange  Melchisedec.  So  lonely,  so  different  from  everybody  else  that 
we  read  of  in  the  Bible,  without  beginning  of  days  or  ena  of  years. 
Out  he  comes,  and  then  brings  forth  bread  and  wine  and  blesses 
Abraham,  receives  from  Abraham  tithes,  and  that  is  all  we  know  of 
him.  And  yet  I  say  it  is  one  of  the  most  comfortable  foreshadowings 
of  the  Passion.  Because  of  course  we  know,  even  if  St.  Paul  had  not 
told  us  so,  we  know  quite  well  that  he  is  the  figure  of  Jesus  Christ, 
our  Lord  and  Priest  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec.  And  the  com 
forting  thought  for  us  men  is  this,  that  He  whose  Passion  we  are  com 
memorating  to-day  is  evermore  our  priest  before  the  Father's  throne, 
that  He  is  eternal  God,  and  His  years  have  no  end.  It  is  His  divine 
nature  and  human  nature.  He  is  ever  at  the  Father's  side,  interceding 
for  us,  and  His  prayer  must  be  heard  just  because  He  is  both  God 
and  man. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  subject  just  in  the  same  way  as  we  have  been 
trying  to  look  at  these  other  anticipations  of  the  Passion.  First  of 
all,  let  us  look  at  it  God  ward,  then  let  us  look  at  it  as  it  touches  our 
selves.  First,  looking  at  it  Godward  .  as  we  look  at  each  detail  of  the 
sorrowful  Passion ;  as  next  week,  step  by  step,  we  follow  Jesus  Christ, 
until  we  see  Him  nailed  to  Calvary, — what  will  strike  us  again  and 
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again  is  the  hopeless  degradation  of  the  whole  situation.  There  He 
is  made  '  a  worm  and  no  man,  a  very  scorn  of  men,  and  an  outcast  of 
the  people.'  There  He  is  not  only  numbered  with  transgressors,  but  put 
below  transgressors,  a  murderer  chosen  in  His  stead.  And  as  we  look 
at  Him  all  alone,  wherever  we  look — whether  we  look  at  Him  in  the 
agony  under  the  olive-trees  of  Gethsemane,  and  see  the  ground  all 
around  bedewed  with  the  Saviour's  blood,  or  whether  we  look  at  him 
forsaken  by  S.  Peter  or  derided  by  Herod's  soldiers,  it  matters  not 
which  page  of  the  Passion  we  look  at — what  strikes  us  is  the  utter 
degradation  of  the  situation.  And  yet  we  sing  in  the  Te  Deum, 

*  Thou  art  the  King  of  glory,  O  Christ,'  and  we  do  well  to  remind 
ourselves  as  we  pass  through  the  various  parts  of  the  Passion,  that  He 
is  never  more  King  of  glory  than  when  He  is  travelling  through  the 
sorrows  of  His  Passion,  and  when  He  is  fastened  to  the  Cross  of 
Calvary.     « Thou  art  the  King  of  glory,  O  Christ.'     « Who  is  He  that 
cometh  from  Edom,  with  dyed  garments  from  Bozrah  ? '     '  He  that  is 
glorious  in  His  apparel,  travelling  in  the  greatness  of  His  strength.' 

*  I  that  speak  in  righteousness,  mighty  to  save,'  the  royal  power  of 
Jesus  Christ,  even  in  His  Passion  giving  to  His  precious  blood  its  in 
finite  merit  and  satisfaction.     And  our  Priest  of  endless  power,  like 
Melchisedec,  no  longer  within  the  veil  offering  a  bloody  sacrifice,  yet 
evermore,  night  and  day,  through  all  the  ages,  presenting  to  the  Father 
the  Passion  which  He  endured  once,  and  once  for  all,  on  Calvary. 
There  He  is,  our  Priest  of  endless  power,  knowing  the  most  intimate 
secrets  of  our  life,  loving  us  as  our  Brother,  and  showing  forth  His 
death   evermore  at  God's   right  hand.      4  He  ever  liveth  to  make 
intercession  for  us.'     These  are  the  three  points,  shall  we  say,  God- 
ward,  that  this  story  has:  first,  the  divine  power  of  Him  who  is 
travelling  in  the  greatness  of  His  strength,  who  is  mighty  to  save 
because  He  is  God;   secondly,  His  kingship:    He  is  seated  on  the 
Father's  throne;  thirdly,  His  priesthood:  He  ever  liveth  to  make 
intercession  for  us. 

And  now,  looking  practically  towards  ourselves,  see  how  this  story  just 
gets  in  at  the  very  front  of  Lent,  to  which  we  have  come.  Abraham 
is  returning — what  from  ?  From  the  slaughter  of  the  kings.  And 
where  ?  In  the  level  valley  which  was  full  of  slime-pits,  in  the  level 
valley  where  it  was  so  hard  to  have  a  fair  fight.  And  is  it  not  so, 
please  God,  with  us,  and  with  most  of  us  here  ?  We  are,  as  it  were, 
returning  from  the  slaughter  of  the  kings.  We  have  been  using  our 
Lent,  if  we  have  been  using  it  at  all,  in  order  to  destroy,  by  God's 
grace,  the  powers  of  the  devil  within.  And  we  have  been  in  the  slime- 
pits.  Our  sins  are  so  shabby,  our  sins  do  so  degrade  the  nobility  of 
our  manhood,  we  have  had  such  a  difficult  task  to  overcome  them. 
We,  like  Abraham,  are  returning  now  at  this  Passiontide  from  the 
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slaughter  of  the  kings  in  the  slime-pits.  Out  comes  our  true 
Melchisedec,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  and  meets  us  in  His  Passion. 
What  is  it  that  he  says  to  us?  First  of  all,  He  says,  I  am  your 
King.  He  is  King  of  righteousness,  demanding  of  us  righteousness  in 
our  lives ;  that  we  should  go  back  to  our  lives  and  live  them  quite 
differently,  that  God's  righteousness  should  be  the  rule  of  our  life. 
He  comes  to  us  to  say,  *  I  am  the  King  of  righteousness.'  Then  when 
obedience  to  conscience  means  great  sacrifice  on  your  part,  then  He 
will  be  not  only  the  King  of  righteousness,  but  the  King  of  peace.  He 
will  give  you  a  strange  mysterious  peace  which  the  world  knows  nothing 
of,  the  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  understanding.  That  is  the 
word  that  He  says.  *  I  am  your  King.1  Men,  kneel  down,  before  you 
leave  the  church,  and  say  to  Him,  as  you  see  Him  crowned  with  many 
crowns  upon  His  throne,  say  to  Him,  '  Thou  art  my  King,  O  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  My  allegiance  to  Thee  has  been  faulty,  my  loyalty 
has  been  poor,  but  Thy  Passion,  Thy  sorrow,  Thy  love,  the  miracles 
that  Thou  hast  wrought  among  the  saints,  they  have  conquered  me, 
O  Lord.  I  will  go  back,  not  hysterically,  not  merely  crying  out 
sympathetically,  but  I  will  go  back  in  a  businesslike  way,  as  a  business 
man.  Thou,  Lord  Jesus  on  Thy  throne,  who  didst  travail  through  the 
sorrows  of  Thy  pain  for  me,  "  Thou  art  my  King,  O  God,  send  help 
unto  Jacob."  That  is  the  first  message ;  our  Melchisedec  meeting  us, 
at  this  point,  says, '  I  am  Thy  King.' 

And  He  is  our  Priest  too.  He  comes  to  us  and  says, '  I  am  thy 
Priest.'  Melchisedec  brought  forth  bread  and  wine.  And  on  this  day 
in  Passion  Week,  when  we  think  of  that  mysterious  hour  when  our 
Priest,  who  ever  liveth  for  us,  took  into  His  sacred  hands  the  bread, 
and  brake  it,  and  the  cup,  and  blessed  it, — on  this  day,  surely  we  do 
well  to  remind  ourselves,  that  not  only  there  in  heaven  in  His  bodily 
presence,  but  here  on  earth,  He  is  our  Priest,  and  that  He  brings 
forth  bread  and  wine.  He  gave  us  the  comfortable  sacrament  of 
His  body  and  His  blood,  so  that  mystically  He  shows  forth  on  earth 
that  which  in  His  own  natural  presence  He  doth  in  heaven.  Why 
was  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ordained  ?  For  the  con 
tinual  remembrance  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Christ.  Yes, 
thank  God  that  we  can  come  in  these  holy  mysteries,  and  really  bring 
to  God  an  acceptable  gift.  Thank  God  that  in  these  holy  mysteries 
we  can  have  union  with  Him  and  union  with  the  elect,  made  one 
with  Him  and  He  with  us.  Here  is  the  message  our  Melchisedec 
gives  to  you.  He  bids  you  come  and  feast  with  Him  at  your  Easter 
communion.  You  say,  'I  am  not  worthy.'  But  why  not  become 
worthy  ?  Why  not,  by  God's  mercy,  make  your  peace  with  God  ? 
Oh,  come  to  your  communion  feast ;  understand  that  coming  to  Christ 
in  Lent  and  Passiontide,  unless  it  ends  in  devout  communion  with 
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a  lively  faith  in  God's  mercy  through  Christ,  and  true  and  deep 
repentance,  has  been  in  vain. 

Melchisedec  our  King  then  meets  us  and  tells  us  He  is  our  King, 
and  bids  us  go  like  business  men,  having  thought  it  all  out,  and  give 
Him  the  homage  of  our  hearts,  take  Him  as  our  King  into  our 
offices,  take  Him  when  business  is  over  into  our  homes,  bring  Him 
with  us  into  church,  in  all  things  make  His  will,  as  far  as  we 
possibly  can,  the  rule  of  our  life :  our  Priest  interceding  for  us  there, 
feeding  us  here. 

One  word  more.  Surely  this  story  not  only  points  these  two 
practical  duties  to  us,  but  it  says  that  Abraham  gave  tithes  of  all 
that  he  possessed.  In  these  days  of  spoliation  men  do  not  think 
much  of  others,  but  surely  here  is  the  lesson,  that  our  true 
Melchisedec  must  have  the  offerings  of  our  substance.  I  will  not  say 
give  one- tenth,  but  give  an  exact  proportion  of  all  that  we  have  to  God 
Almighty.  If  only  men  would  nowadays  be  as  generous  to  God  as 
they  are  to  themselves,  the  gospel  would  have  free  course  and  be 
glorified.  But  how  shabby  we  are !  It  is  a  very  bad  spirit  which 
characterises  good  church-people,  to  give  to  God  the  small  change. 

Take  this  story  home,  for  it  is  only  on  our  knees  that  we  can  look  at 
it  Godward,  see  Him,  our  God,  our  King,  our  Priest  in  heaven.  Look 
at  it  practically  as  it  affects  yourself.  Kneel  down  to  give  Him  the 
homage  of  your  heart.  Let  it  alter  your  whole  business  life,  your 
home  life,  and  your  church  life.  Make  Him  more  than  ever  your 
King.  Let  Him  be  your  Priest,  let  Him  pardon  you  with  His  precious 
blood,  let  Him  feed  you  with  the  most  comfortable  food  of  His  Holy 
Sacrament,  and  then  give  Him — it  seems  a  very  poor  thing  to  say — 
give  Him  a  regulation  offering,  give  alms  to  Him  on  principle,  even 
as  Abraham  gave  tithes  to  Melchisedec,  because  he  recognised  the 
will  of  God. 

T.  BIRKETT  DOVER. 


A  Foreshadowing  of  the  Passion. 

Take  me  up  and  cast  me  forth  into  the  sea.     JONAH  i.  12. 

TO-DAY  let  us  look  at  this  later  foreshadowing  of  the  Passion, 
Jonah's  offering  up  of  himself  in  order  that  by  his  death  he 
might  save  the  life  of  those  for  whom  he  died. 

First,  the  history  of  Jonah.     He  lived  in  a  mountainous  land,  in 

the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  a  prophet  in  Israel  full  of  tenderness,  a  passionate 

patriot,  a  man  who  loved  his  country,  mourned  for  his  country.     His 

name  means  '  a  dove.'     Then  comes  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  Jonah  to 
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leave  home  and  friends  where  it  was  so  easy  to  minister ;  and  he  is  to 
go  to  Nineveh  the  heathen  city,  all  alone,  with  a  message — to  a  city 
which  was  called  a  den  of  lions,  to  a  city  where  in  all  human  proba 
bility  he  must  become  a  martyr.  He  is  to  go  and  take  a  message 
to  these  people  and  tell  them  straight  out  what  everybody  dislikes 
being  told,  that  they  were  downright  bad  sinners,  and  that  unless 
they  repented  Nineveh  would  be  destroyed. 

Jonah  is  too  tender-hearted  to  be  able  to  undertake  the  mission 
which  God  has  revealed  to  him.  And  so  Jonah  fled,  not,  as  you  have 
it  in  the  Bible,  *  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord ' :  Jonah  was  no  fool ; 
Jonah  knew,  like  David, '  Whither  can  I  flee,  then,  from  His  presence  ? 
If  I  go  up  into  heaven,  Thou  art  there ;  if  I  go  down  to  hell,  Thou 
art  there.1  It  is  not  that.  He  fled  from  ministering  before  the  Lord. 
He  did  what  people  do  sometimes  now,  and  we  call  it  in  Christian 
phraseology  'renouncing  his  orders.1  He  went  away  because  he 
could  not  fulfil  the  vocation  to  which  God  had  called  him.  He 
starts  from  his  home  up  in  the  mountain,  he  departs  from  God,  afraid 
lest  there  be  some  new  revelation  from  God,  and  he  hurries  away  to 
Jaffa,  the  only  port  of  importance  on  that  side  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  Down  he  goes,  and  everything  seems  to  suit  his  purpose.  There 
is  a  ship  all  ready  to  sail  for  Tarshish,  that  merchant  city  in  Spain, 
where  there  is  so  much  silver  and  so  much  gold  and  so  much  luxury 
and  so  much  splendour.  He  pays  his  fare — he  is  an  honest  man,  at 
any  rate — and  now  he  thinks  he  has  done  his  part,  and  the  winds  and 
the  waves  will  soon  do  theirs.  He  goes  down  into  the  very  sides  of 
the  ship,  and  quickly  (no  wonder,  for  he  has  hurried  from  his  native 
city)  he  falls  asleep.  He  is  worn  out  with  fatigue.  Then  blows  what 
they  would  call  in  these  parts  a  black  north  wind.  The  ship  is 
lifted  mountains  high.  Every  heathen — for  they  were  a  heathen  crew 
— cries  with  earnestness  to  his  gods.  But  where  is  Jonah  ?  .  He  is 
fast  asleep  in  the  sides  of  the  ship.  '  Sleeper,  awake  ! 1  they  cry,  *  and 
for  pity's  sake  call  upon  your  God.  In  a  moment  the  ship  will  be  in 
pieces.  We  shall  be  destroyed.  Who  are  you  ?  What  brings  you 
here  ?  *  Then  comes  his  own  confession,  that  he  is  a  worshipper  of 
the  true  God  that  made  heaven  and  earth,  and  he  is  flying  away  from 
his  mission  because  he  dare  not  do  what  God  has  told  him  to  do ;  or 
he  is  too  peevish,  he  thinks  that  God's  promises  must  be  restricted  to 
His  own  people,  so  he  cannot  bring  the  message  of  salvation  to  a 
heathen  city.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  They  cast  lots.  *  The  lot  is 
cast  into  the  lap ;  the  whole  disposing  thereof  is  of  the  Lord.1  The 
lot  fell  upon  Jonah.  God  ordered  that  it  should  do  so,  and  it  did. 
And  yet  they  ask  him  about  himself,  and  they  say  in  blank  astonish 
ment,  'Why  hast  thou  done  this?  How  is  it  possible  for  you,  a 
religious  man,  to  have  committed  such  an  act  of  abject  folly  as  you 
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have  done  ? '  And  yet,  heathen  as  they  were,  they  had  more  sympathy 
and  pity  than  many  a  Christian  heart  has.  It  says  that  they  rowed 
hard.  They  tried  to  withstand  the  power  of  the  black  north  wind ; 
they  dug  the  sea,  the  word  literally  means,  with  their  oars.  We  can 
see  thaj  they  put  their  whole  strength  into  the  effort  to  save  this  man. 
But  it  is  in  vain.  Jonah  must  be  cast  into  the  sea.  It  is  his  own 
proposition,  but  common  humanity  makes  them  draw  back  from 
what  seemed  such  a  foul  deed.  Jonah  is  cast  into  the  sea.  Down 
he  sinks  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  deep.  The  weeds  wrap  themselves 
round  about  him.  Miraculously  his  breath  is  preserved  in  his  body. 
Then  comes  the  great  fish  and  swallows  him  up.  Still  miracle  follows 
him.  The  foetid  atmosphere  of  the  whale's  belly  should  not  destroy 
him.  God  can  do  all  miracles,  and  He  will  do  that.  Jonah  is  pre 
served.  Up  above,  the  tempestuous  sea  is  calmed,  and  the  mariners 
go  back  safe  to  the  haven  where  they  would  be.  Three  long  days  he 
stays  in  the  whale's  belly,  then  he  is  cast  out — cast  out,  yes,  but  such 
a  different  Jonah,  a  converted  Jonah,  a  Jonah  whose  will  is  the  will 
of  God,  whatever  that  will  may  be  !  He  goes  alone  to  Nineveh  ;  there 
he  proclaims  the  glorious  message  of  salvation,  and  from  the  king  on 
his  throne  down  to  the  very  lowest  serf  the  people  clothe  themselves 
with  sackcloth  and  cry  unto  God,  and  Nineveh  is  at  the  end  of  the 
forty  days  preserved. 

That  is  the  story  in  very  broad  outlines  indeed.  Of  course,  you 
can  see  at  once  when  you  study  the  history  of  Jonah  what  does  not 
in  any  way  prefigure  the  work  of  God  Incarnate.  But  take  it  as  a 
whole,  the  story  may  well  be  a  useful  one  for  people  to  meditate 
upon  in  Passiontide.  Let  us  follow  on  the  same  lines  that  we  have 
done  in  these  other  days  in  Passion  Week.  Let  us  look  at  the  story 
for  a  moment ;  first  Godward,  then  practically  as  applied  to  ourselves. 

First,  then,  Godward.  *  Take  me  up  and  cast  me  forth  into  the  sea.' 
Who  can  fail  to  see  the  anticipation  of  the  Passion  of  God's  Christ 
which  began  to-day?  For  is  it  not  to-day  that  they  were  on  the 
way  going  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  as  they  went  they  were  amazed  at 
the  strange  look  upon  the  face  of  God's  Christ  which  told  how  well 
He  knew  each  detail  of  the  sorrow  which  awaited  Him,  until  at  last, 
on  this  day  week,  the  Lamb  of  God  is  fixed  upon  the  Cross  of 
Calvary.  To-day,  then,  is  the  first  day  of  the  real  Passion  of  the 
Lord,  as  He  ascends  up  to  Jerusalem.  Who  can  fail  to  see  in  the 
history  of  Jonah  the  fulfilment  in  Christ  ?  He  tasted  death  for  every 
man.  There  He  endured  on  Calvary  the  penalty  for  every  man's  sin. 
There  is  not  a  sinner  in  church  this  morning — nay,  there  is  not  one 
of  us  in  church  this  morning — whose  sins  were  not  endured  by  Him  on 
Calvary,  for  He  was  God.  Your  sins  and  mine,  the  earliest,  those 
which  we  committed  when  conscious  of  our  acts,  were  sin,  the  shabby 
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ones,  the  grievous  ones  which  defile  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  sins  which  we  dare  not  let  others  know ;  so  foul  and  bad  they  are. 
On  His  Cross  He  knew  each  detail  of  our  action,  He  suffered  what 
you  and  I  ought  to  have  suffered  as  punishment  for  our  sins.  That 
is  what  it  means.  He  tasted  death  for  every  man.  He  tasted  not 
only  the  present  horribleness  of  sin  and  guilt,  but  He  tasted  the 
eternal  punishment  which  is  ours.  Our  true  Jonah  cast  Himself 
into  the  sea  and  thus  saved  us  from  the  storm.  The  Lord  whom 
you  see  there  before  your  eyes  represented  on  the  Cross,  the  Lord 
that  dwelleth  on  high,  is  mightier.  He  can  conquer.  Men  and 
devils  are  conspiring  around  Him.  They  are  hissing  at  Him,  spitting 
at  Him.  *  The  plowers  plowed  upon  my  back  and  made  long  furrows. 
There  is  no  whole  part  in  me.  I  am  feeble  and  sore  smitten.1  The 
waves  of  the  sea  are  mighty  indeed,  yet  the  Lord  that  dwelleth  on 
high  is  mightier. 

There,  then,  look  Godwards.  As  we  see  this  man  plunging  down 
into  the  deep  we  see  a  picture  of  Christ's  infinite  love  on  Calvary. 
But  more  than  that.  Where  does  He  descend  ?  He  descends  into 
the  lower  parts  of  the  earth.  The  reeds  wrap  themselves  round  him. 
Then  he  is  swallowed  by  this  whale.  And  what  does  the  Psalmist 
say  ?  '  Thou  hast  laid  me  in  the  lowest  pit,  in  the  place  of  darkness 
and  in  the  deep.'  And  when  the  Good  Friday  mystery  was  accom 
plished,  the  soul  of  Jesus  Christ  descends  to  Paradise,  and  lo  !  a  light 
illumines  the  darkness  and  takes  away  all  the  fear  of  death  from  the 
saint ;  nay,  out  of  the  darkness  comes  a  song  of  glad  thanksgiving. 
It  is  the  one  thing  that  you  are  told  about  in  Jonah's  history,  that 
out  of  the  terrible  darkness  he  thanked  God.  It  does  not  say  that 
he  was  penitent,  though  he  was.  It  does  not  say  that  he  was  afraid, 
though  he  must  have  been.  But  it  says  that  out  of  the  centre  of  the 
darkness  rose  up  a  song  of  glad  thanksgiving.  So  when  our  true 
Jonah  enters  into  the  Paradise  of  God,  lo  !  from  out  of  the  darkness 
of  Paradise  there  rise  glad  songs  of  joy  as  the  saints  who  have  fallen 
asleep  have  brought  to  them  the  news  of  God's  salvation  in  Christ. 

Godward,  the  story  then  tells  us  that  He  tasted  death  for  every 
man  in  the  fulness  of  His  Passion.  Godward,  the  story  tells  us 
about  Paradise,  and  all  we  owe  to  Jesus  Christ  because  He  descended 
into  hell  and  came  back  triumphant,  having  spoiled  death  of  its 
prey. 

And  what  about  ourselves  ?  Well,  there  are  many  details  in  the 
story  which  of  course  we  might  apply  to  ourselves.  First,  I  would 
say  with  regard  to  ourselves,  this  story  teaches  us  the  danger  of 
refusing  to  hear  the  voice  of  God.  Jonah  thought  he  could  deny  his 
orders.  Jonah  thought,  perhaps,  that  at  Tarshish  he  could  do  a 
little  good  some  way  amongst  the  poor.  God  did  not  tell  him  to  go 
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to  Tarshish.  God  told  him  to  go  to  Nineveh.  If  God's  voice  ever 
speaks  to  you  or  me,  if  it  has  been  speaking  to  us  this  Lent,  and  call 
ing  us  to  a  better,  a  truer,  a  more  godly,  righteous,  manly  and  sober 
life,  take  heed  that  we  despise  not  Him  that  speaketh.  '  To-day, 
while  it  is  called  to-day.'  *  If  any  man  draw  back,  My  soul  shall  have 
no  pleasure  in  him.'  No,  let  our  cry  be,  if  we  have  heard  the  voice 
of  God  this  Lent,  let  our  cry  be,  before  Calvary,  '  Speak,  Lord,  for 
thy  servant  heareth.' 

And  then,  secondly,  as  regards  ourselves,  there  is  this  little  incident 
which  comes  out,  that  these  heathen  sailors  turned  to  the  man 
trembling  on  the  deck  of  the  ship  and  said,  ( Why  hast  thou  done 
this  ? '  There  surely  is  this  lesson  which  we  want  to  learn,  that  the 
inconsistency  of  good  people  does  more  to  destroy  the  influence  of 
true  religion  all  about  us  than  all  the  sins  and  all  the  scoffing  of  all 
the  unbelievers  in  the  world.  Men  are  looking  at  you,  you  who 
make  professions  of  wanting  to  do  the  will  of  God,  and  every  time 
you  stop  it  weakens  the  power  of  the  Christian  faith  amongst  others. 
They  say,  *  How  couldst  thou  do  this  ?  If  thou  art  so  untrue  in 
practice  to  the  principles  which  thou  confessest,  no  wonder  that  the 
world  is  still  at  enmity  with  God.' 

In  conclusion,  look  once  again,  practically,  at  the  words  of  the  text, 
*  Take  me  up  and  cast  me  forth  into  the  sea.'  Oh,  friends,  now  in 
the  true  Holy  Week  that  has  begun  let  this  be  our  prayer,  '  Take  me 
up,  my  God,  and  cast  me  into  the  sea.  Take  me  out  of  the  low  level  of 
holiness  which  has  been  mine.  Lift  me  up  higher,  higher,  and  then 
cast  me  into  the  sea  of  Thy  love  which  never  has  despised  a  sinner 
and  never  will  despise  him,  into  the  sea  of  Thy  love  which  is  infinite, 
Thy  love  which  is  wonderful,  tenderer  than  the  love  of  a  woman. 
Cast  me  into  the  sea  of  Thy  most  precious  blood.' 

'  There  is  a  fountain  filled  with  blood 

Drawn  from  Emmanuel's  veins, 
And  sinners  plunged  beneath  that  flood 
Lose  all  their  guilty  stains.' 

e  O  Lamb  of  God,  into  the  cleansing  flood 
Of  Thy  most  precious  blood 

My  soul  I  cast. 

Wash  me  and  make  me  pure  within, 
And  make  me  clean  from  every  sin 

Till  life  be  past.' 

Take  me  up,  O  my  God,  and  cast  me,  sinner  that  I  am,  into  the  sea 
of  Thy  love  and  of  Thy  most  precious  blood. 

T.  BIRKETT  DOVER. 
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The  Crucifixion  of  the  Flesh. 

They  that  are  of  Christ  Jesus  have  crucified  the  flesh  with  the  passions  and  the  lusts. 

GALATIANS  v.  24. 

/"T"*HE  road  has  taken  a  turn  to-day  which  leads  us  to  the  Cross. 
We  come  straight  in  front,  at  very  close  quarters,  on  a  sight 
so  evident  that  no  eye  can  miss  it,  so  plain  that  no  one  can  excuse 
himself  for  not  seeing  it,  so  moving  that  even  the  most  hard-hearted 
cannot  fail  to  be  softened  by  it.  There  stands  the  Cross  in  front 
of  us  to-day.  And  I  propose,  therefore,  very  plainly  and  at  very 
close  quarters,  to  trace  four  effects  which  the  Cross  is  bound  to  have 
upon  our  London  life ;  leaving  out  of  sight  all  other  consequences, 
leaving  out  of  sight  the  other  developments  which  spring  from  the 
Cross :  four  effects  without  which  Christ  has  died  in  vain  for  us ;  four 
effects  with  regard  to  which  the  Cross  will  witness  against  us  at  the 
last  day. 

And  there  can  be  little  doubt  about  what  the  first  must  be.  No 
one  can  live  in  London,  no  one  can  mix  up  with  young  and  old,  with 
men  and  women,  no  one  can  know  the  state  of  the  streets  of  London 
at  night,  no  one  can  visit  constantly  our  great  hospitals,  no  one  can 
know  the  stories  we  hear  in  those  little  hovels  in  the  far  east,  without 
giving  the  first  place  to  the  cause  of  the  misery  of  this  vast  city, 
the  corruption  which  is  in  the  world  through  lust.  The  other  day 
we  were  discussing  with  a  hundred  working-men  the  effects  of 
Christianity  upon  the  world.  And  one  said  it  had  done  nothing,  and 
another  said  it  was  a  trial  to  his  faith  that  it  had  done  so  little,  till 
there  arose  a  man  older  than  the  rest,  and  he  said,  *  It  is  an  astonish 
ment  to  me,  knowing  human  nature  as  I  do,  it  is  an  astonishment  to 
me  that  Christianity  has  done  so  much.  It  has  a  fresh  batch  of 
animals  to  tame  every  generation,  and  it  must  be  divine  to  tame  them 
as  it  does.1  'A  fresh  batch  of  animals  to  tame' — how  coarse  it 
sounds,  how  coarse,  and  yet  how  supremely  true !  What  should  we 
think  of  the  task  of  a  man  who  had  ten  thousand  wild  horses  turned 
into  his  training  school  every  month  to  tame,  and  when  he  had  tamed 
the  one  batch  another  came  fresh  for  him  to  tame  ?  Yet,  unless  we 
ignore  facts,  that  is  precisely  the  task  which  Christ  undertook  when 
He  came  to  earth,  and  that  is  the  task  which  He  undertakes  in  each 
generation  to-day. 

How  did  He  do  it  ?  That  He  did  do  it  is  a  fact  of  history.  At 
a  certain  point  in  history  there  came  into  this  world  a  power  which 
for  the  first  time  was  able  to  roll  back  the  black  tide  of  human 
passion,  and  send  down  the  same  channels  the  never-failing  springs 
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of  purity.  You,  my  sceptical  friend,  who  doubt  the  divinity  of  our 
Lord,  who  doubt  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity,  you  have  to 
explain  this, — why  since  then  and  not  before  then  we  are  able  to 
crucify  the  flesh  with  the  affections  and  lusts. 

I  ask  myself,  what  sight  was  it  which  the  world  saw  then  which 
changed  it  ?  And,  first,  it  seems  to  be  this,  that  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,  took  a  human  body.  *  A  body  hast  Thou  prepared  Me."* 
We  are  familiar,  are  we  not,  with  the  accusation  brought  against 
religion  that  it  takes  an  unnatural  view  of  life?  Doubtless  the 
realism  in  art  and  literature  is  to-day  a  reaction  against  what  is 
understood  to  be  the  unnatural  teaching  of  priests  and  mystics. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  Christ's  representatives,  no  one  can  say  that 
of  Christ.  He  took  a  body,  He  took  a  human  body  with  all  its 
cravings,  with  all  its  longings,  with  all  its  nerves,  with  all  its  feelings. 
He  took  it,  He  wore  it,  and  He  wears  it  still,  and  by  wearing  it  He 
blesses  the  life  of  the  body,  He  blesses  human  homes,  He  blesses  the 
workman  as  he  works  to  get  and  keep  his  home,  He  blesses  innocent 
pleasure,  He  blesses  marriage,  He  blesses  the  pure  joys  of  home. 
Oh,  you  who  think  that  you  cannot  follow  Jesus  Christ  because  the 
Christian  religion  is  an  unnatural  religion,  I  point  you  to  the  first 
sight  which  astonished  the  Roman  world — '  Behold  the  man.' 

But,  secondly,  there  was  another  sight,  a  greater  miracle  which 
swept  through  the  veils  of  sophistry  of  those  days  as  it  sweeps 
through  the  veils  of  sophistry  to-day.  You  know  the  man  who 
works  hard  by  in  some  of  these  factories,  you  know  the  man  who  tells 
you  you  are  only  following  nature  when  you  sin,  you  know  the  fellow- 
clerk,  what  he  whispers  in  your  ears,  that  the  body  of  man  who  has 
a  body  is  bound  to  sin — you  know  it.  What  clove  through  the 
sophistries  in  the  days  of  ancient  Rome  ?  What  is  it  which  cleaves 
through  them  to-day  ?  Why,  it  was  this,  that  Christ  wore  the  body 
without  sin — without  sin.  You  in  the  workshop,  you  take  your 
choice  between  your  fellow  and  Christ  to-day.  He  says  that  vice  is 
natural,  Christ  says  it  is  unnatural.  He  says  you  can  only  be  a 
manly  man  when  you  sin,  Christ  says  go  with  Him  and  He  will  show 
you  death.  '  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,  for  thou  savourest  not  of 
the  things  that  be  of  God  but  of  the  things  that  be  of  man.'  And 
I  point  you,  therefore,  in  the  second  place,  to  the  second  sight  which 
for  ever  nailed  the  devil's  lie  to  the  counter — 'Behold  the  sinless 
man.' 

But  even  then  the  sights  which  the  world  had  seen  would  not  have 
been  sufficient  to  have  staunched  that  old  and  running  wound.  Was 
there  anything  further  which  Christ  showed  the  world  which  had  the 
power,  one  by  one  in  the  case  of  all  men  who  believed  it,  to  turn  back 
the  tide  of  human  passion  ?  Yes.  There  was  one  more  sight,  and  it 
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was  this.  Men  looked  for  an  innocent  man.  They  looked  to  see  what 
had  become  of  the  sinless  man,  and  to  their  horror  they  saw  Him 
on  the  Cross.  Great  philosophers  like  Plato — they  had  prophesied 
that  it  would  be  so.  They  had  prophesied  that  when  the  perfect 
man  came  the  world  would  put  Him  to  death.  But  none  the  less 
when  we  as  members  of  humanity  look  for  the  innocent  man,  it  is 
to  our  horror  we  find  Him  on  the  Cross.  To  our  horror  we  look 
up  in  Holy  Week,  we  see  Him  hanging  there  in  front  of  us,  plainer 
every  day,  till  Good  Friday  comes  and  we  see, — horrible,  horrible, 
horrible  is  the  sight  we  see.  And  the  answer  comes  back  from 
heaven,  That  is  what  God  thinks  of  your  sin. 

Yes,  that  was  the  sight  which  burned  itself  into  the  conscience  of 
the  world.  '  God,  in  that  the  law  was  weak,  sent  forth  His  Son  as 
an  offering  for  sin,  and  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh.1*  He  condemned 
it  in  a  way  that  no  one  can  mistake.  He  hung  it  up  between 
earth  and  sky.  He  hung  it  up  like  a  curse  for  men  and  angels  to 
see,  and  it  was  that  that  for  ever  put  the  damnation  on  sins  of 
the  flesh. 

And  so  one  by  one  since  that  time  men  have  looked  up  to  the 
Cross ;  they  have  looked  up  at  it,  they  have  grown  very  solemn,  and 
then  slowly  they  have  taken  their  old  nature,  they  have  put  it  on  the 
Cross,  they  have  driven  the  nails  through  its  hands  and  feet  and  left 
it  there  to  die.  And  when  it  has  come  down  from  the  Cross  they 
have  taken  it  with  its  passions  and  its  lusts,  they  have  put  it  on  the 
Cross  again,  they  have  driven  the  nails  through  its  hands  and  feet 
again,  and  left  it  again  there  to  die.  And  that  is  what  S.  Paul 
means  when  he  says,  '  I  am  crucified  with  Christ.'  That  is  what 
S.  Paul  means  when  he  says,  'They  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus  have 
crucified  the  flesh  with  the  passions  and  the  lusts.' 

And  the  first  question  then,  this  Holy  Week,  that  I  look  you 
in  the  face  and  ask  is  no  rhetorical  question,  but  one  which  ought 
to  go  and  does  go  into  the  very  hearts  and  consciences  of  us  all : 
Have  we  taken  this  first  elementary  step  which  the  Cross  demands  ? 
Have  we  crucified  the  flesh  with  the  passions  and  the  lusts  ? 

But,  I  hear  some  one  say,  this  is  the  very  teaching  we  object  to. 
This  is  the  very  doctrine  we  accuse  Christianity  of  teaching.  This  is 
slavery,  this  is  morbid  slavery  that  you  preach.  Slavery ! — why,  the 
experience  of  eighteen  centuries  answers  back,  This  is  the  only  way 
to  freedom  !  When,  in  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Christian  was  passing 
along,  and  being  shown  the  various  sights  which  make  up  human 
experience,  he  came  to  a  man  who  was  in  a  cage  biting  his  nails  with 
remorse.  He  asked  who  he  was.  Who  art  thou,  poor  mortal,  he 
said,  who  art  thou,  caged  in  this  cage  for  ever  ?  Aiid  he  answered 
back,  I  am  a  man  who  in  my  youth  threw  the  reins  on  the  neck  of 
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my  passions,  and  therefore  am  I  in  this  cage.  He  found  that  so- 
called  freedom  was  the  way  to  slavery.  Get  upon  the  steed,  put  the 
bit  in  his  mouth,  hold  the  strong  reins  in  strong  hands  of  a  man 
instead  of  being  dragged  by  the  reins  along  the  ground  through  the 
mire,  ride  upon  the  horse  and  use  him  as  a  servant  and  not  a  master, 
and  you  stand  fast  in  the  liberty  with  which  Christ  has  made  you  free. 
Or  take  again  the  so-called  freedom  of  the  drinking  man.  I  shall 
never  forget  an  incident  in  a  mission  not  so  long  ago.  The  sermon 
had  been  on  a  chain  which  a  tyrant  had  given  the  slave  to  make. 
When  he  had  made  the  chain  and  brought  it  back,  he  was  told  to 
make  it  longer.  And  a  man  came  up,  not  a  working-man,  but  a 
man  who  called  himself  a  gentleman.  Directly  after  the  sermon  I 
entered  his  house.  He  came  towards  me  with  a  brandy  bottle  in  his 
hand,  and  he  said,  '  This  is  my  chain,'  and  he  cast  it  down  to  pieces 
at  my  feet.  Freedom !  If  it  was  only  the  lower  classes,  as  people 
call  them,  one  might  not  have  to  preach  such  a  sermon  here ;  but  is 
it  not  our  experience  that  in  every  class  of  life  the  slavery  is  very 
much  the  same  ?  Or  perhaps  it  is  temper.  We  have  seen  men  and 
women  who  seem  to  have  lost  the  whole  control  of  their  lives.  Their 
homes  are  miserable  and  their  children  are  wretched  because  they 
are  under  the  curse  of  a  temper  which  they  cannot  tame.  I  say,  put 
it  on  the  Cross.  It  is  a  simple  lesson.  It  is  the  curse  of  your  life. 
Put  it  on  the  Cross,  that  old  nature — it  is  the  only  place  for  it — to 
die,  and  then,  and  then  only,  can  you  be  free.  Let  Easter  morning 
dawn  upon  our  old  nature  crucified  on  Jesus  Christ's  Cross  and  buried 
in  His  grave,  and  it  will  be  the  prelude  to  a  brighter  morning  that 
shall  usher  in  the  dawning  splendours  of  an  endless  day. 

A.  F.  WINNINGTON  INGRAM. 


Glorying  in  the  Cross. 

God  forbid  that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the  Cross,     GALATIANS  vi   14. 

IS  it  too  much  of  a  paradox  to  say  that  the  last  thing  we  ordinary 
Englishmen  glory  in,  in  our  natural  moments,  is  the  Cross? 
Here  we  are  gathered  together  for  a  brief  half-hour,  out  of  the  midst 
of  our  business  life  or  of  our  pleasures.  What  is  it,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  we  are  glorying  in  at  this  moment  ?  Let  us  be  perfectly 
honest  at  a  time  like  Holy  Week,  in  the  presence  of  the  Cross. 
Near  to  the  Cross,  we  must  be  perfectly  honest  with  ourselves,  other 
wise  we  do  no  good  to  our  souls  at  all.  What  is  it  that  at  this 
moment  or  as  you  came  up  here  to  this  cathedral — what  was  it  that  you 
were  glorying  in  in  your  heart  of  hearts  ?  One  perhaps  was  glorying 
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that  he  had  made  a  successful  stroke  in  business  this  morning.  One 
was  glorying  that  he  had  been  promoted  to  a  greater  position  of 
trust.  Another,  whose  strength  might  be  the  strength  of  an  athlete, 
might  have  had  his  mind  turning  back  to  Saturday  last  when  he  won 
some  triumph  for  his  club. 

Or  if  we  look  a  little  deeper — and  we  must  dwell  on  this  because 
the  test  of  character  is  what  we  glory  in — what  is  the  image  which 
comes  most  often  before  the  horizon  of  our  minds  ?  What  is  it  that 
we  think  of  in  the  silent  hours  of  the  night,  or  what  do  our  thoughts 
turn  to  in  the  early  morning  ?  What  is  it  that  fills  up  as  it  were 
the  horizon  'of  our  minds  in  our  leisure  moments  ?  Is  it  not  the 
picture  of  some  one  whom  we  know  by  sight,  some  one  very  like  our 
selves,  only  famous,  rich,  an  influence,  a  striking  power  in  the  com 
munity  ?  Is  not  that  the  thing  we  glory  in  in  our  leisure  moments, 
the  gifts  which  we  expect  to  make  us  something  like  that  ?  Or — (for 
we  will  be  just  to  ourselves) — even  in  our  better  moments — (for  we  are 
not  always  egoistical) — what  in  our  better  moments  is  our  glory,  we 
Englishmen?  Is  it  not  often  that  we  are  Englishmen?  Do  we 
not  glory  that  we  are  freeborn  Britons?  Do  we  not  glory  in  the 
traditions  of  our  country?  Do  we  not  glory  in  living  in  an 
enlightened  age?  The  contempt,  the  kindly  contempt,  which  so 
many  of  us  have  for  foreigners,  is  only  surpassed  by  the  sublime 
contempt  with  which  we  look  back  on  the  last  century. 

Now,  with  much  of  this  S.  Paul  would  be  in  sympathy.  We  trace, 
surely,  do  we  not,  a  touch  of  honest  pride  when  S.  Paul  says,  ( I  am 
a  man  of  Tarsus,  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city '  ?  We  trace  a  touch  of 
honest  pride  when,  as  one  says,  '  For  a  great  sum  I  obtained  this 
freedom,' '  but  I,1  says  S.  Paul, '  was  free-born.'  He  never  would  have 
gloried  in  his  gifts  in  the  sense  that  he  would  be  proud  or  conceited 
of  them.  He  would  know,  and  he  tells  us  only  too  clearly,  ihat  they 
were  gifts,  things  given  him,  things  it  was  childish  to  be  proud  of. 
We  think  it  childish  of  our  children  to  be  proud  of  a  new  coat,  or  a 
new  hat.  But  still  surely  we  misread  him,  if  we  do  not  see  in  him  a 
pride  of  honest  work,  a  pride  in  doing  a  thing  well.  He  would  have 
considered  the  old  philosopher  right  who  said  that  pleasure  was  the 
bloom  of  a  successful  knowledge.  Whether  it  was  tent-making,  or 
whether  it  was  writing  letters,  or  whether  it  was  framing  his  sermons, 
he  took  a  pride  in  honest  work. 

What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  this  tremendous  saying,  which  this 
humanly  educated  patriot  uses  when  he  says,  'God  forbid  that  I 
should  glory,  save  in  the  Cross '  ?  The  Cross,  then,  must  have  had 
some  tremendous  ministry,  it  must  have  told  S.  Paul  something  so 
fundamental  and  so  overwhelming  as  to  make  all  these  other  innocent 
and  natural  glories  as  nothing  in  comparison. 
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What  was  it  ?  And,  first,  it  seems  to  be  this :  it  told  S.  Paul  as 
he  looked  at  the  Cross  that  he,  the  man  Saul  who  was  also  called 
Paul,  that  he  was  of  immeasurable  value  in  the  sight  of  God. 
Novelists  and  poets  have  painted  to  us  the  strange,  overwhelming 
exultation  which  passes  over  the  heart  of  a  woman  when  she  realises 
that  she  is  the  object  of  the  love  of  the  man  she  loves ;  and,  conversely, 
the  glory  which  passes  over  the  heart  of  a  man  when  he  realises  that 
he  is  singled  out  and  loved  by  the  woman  he  worships  at  a  distance. 
So  with  pure,  noble  natures  like  S.  Paul  it  seemed  to  overwhelm 
him — overwhelmed  him  with  the  extraordinary  condescension,  over 
whelmed  him  with  the  extraordinary  greatness  of  the  thought  that 
the  Almighty  God,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  in  whose  hands  all 
things  were  held,  who  held  twenty  million  flaming  suns  flaming 
round  Himself  with  perfect  ease — that  by  such  a  one  as  God  he  was 
singled  out,  welcomed,  and  spoken  to.  4  He  loved  me  and  gave  Him 
self  for  me,' — you  hear  S.  Paul  repeating  it  to  himself  as  he  goes 
from  market-place  to  market-place  hi  Europe.  '  He  loved  me  and 
gave  Himself  for  me.'  It  was  the  master  motive  of  his  life. 

Now,  it  may  seem  an  almost  impossible  thing  to  us,  but  this  is 
certain,  we  never  shall  have  any  spring  in  our  religion,  we  never  shall 
have  a  master  motive,  a  master  light  for  our  seeing,  religion  will 
be  always  more  or  less  a  burden  to  us,  it  never  will  give  the  spring 
it  gave  to  S.  Paul,  if  we  do  not  realise  that  God  loves  us  one  by 
one.  I  remember  one  day  I  had  a  dying  boy  in  front  of  me.  He 
seemed  to  be  unable  to  take  in  or  realise  the  truths  of  religion.  I 
knelt  down  by  his  side  and  said  this  in  his  ear  time  after  time,  *  God 
loved  you,  Christ  loved  you  and  gave  Himself  for  you,'  and  at  last 
he  died  with  a  smile  upon  his  lips.  And  it  was  because  Christ  told 
S.  Paul  this,  because  he  looked  upon  the  Cross,  and  in  the  Cross 
alone  did  believe,  that  he  says,  'God  forbid  that  I  should  glory, 
save  in  the  Cross.' 

But,  secondly,  there  was  another  message  in  that  Cross  which  went 
home  to  S.  Paul.  When  we  met  him  in  history  he  had  the  world 
at  his  feet.  He  was  the  rising  young  man  of  his  party,  and  he  had 
an  ambition  before  him  which  the  world  might  envy.  What  was  it 
that  caused  him  to  count  this  as  but  dung  that  he  might  win  Christ  ? 
What  so  splendid  as  that  ambition  of  being  popular  and  honoured 
and  respected  in  his  life  ?  Again,  it  was  the  Cross.  It  told  him  this. 
It  told  him  that  it  was  right  to  be  ambitious,  but  that  there  was 
an  ambition  for  him  to  attain  to  which  surpassed  all  these  lower 
ambitions  as  the  great  sun  surpasses  the  light  of  some  miserable  rush 
light  ;  and  the  ambition  was  this,  that  redeemed,  restored,  forgiven 
through  Jesus'  precious  blood,  he  might  be  a  fellow-worker  with  God, 
that  he  could  have  the  great  companionship  of  Jesus  Christ,  that 
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he  could  be  an  instrument  in  the  Lord's  hand,  that,  however  long 
he  lived  upon  this  earth,  he  might  always  have  by  his  side  this  Son 
of  God  who  loved  him  and  gave  Himself  for  him. 

Now,  I  speak  to  men  who  may  have  many  ambitions  in  their  minds 
to-day.  Some  may  be  here  whose  one  ambition  is  to  die  rich  men. 
They  are  piling  up  hundreds  after  hundreds,  and  thousands  after 
thousands,  and  their  one  ambition  in  life  is  to  be  rich.  Now,  I  put 
it  to  them,  and  to  all  the  other  lower  ambitions  which  there  may  be, 
whether  this  ambition  which  was  offered  to  S.  Paul  is  not  a  nobler 
ambition  than  the  one  that  is  offered  to  you  ?  I  know  that  business 
men  sometimes  think  that  this  is  all  very  well  for  clergymen  and  all 
very  well  for  missionaries,  but  they  are  not  offered  the  same  tre 
mendous  offer  that  was  made  to  a  man  like  S.  Paul.  I  say  the 
gospel  is  vain  if  it  is  not  so.  There  is  an  incident  in  the  gospel 
history  that  exactly  explains  the  offer  which  is  made  to  you  this 
morning.  Jesus  Christ  wished  to  preach  among  the  crowd.  He 
was  not  contented  with  having  pulpits  at  places  where  the  people 
were  not ;  and  He  asked  S.  Peter  whether  he  would  let  Him  come 
and  stand  in  his  ship  and  preach  to  the  people  from  his  ship.  He 
wants  now  not  only  clergymen  and  ministers  who  should  stand  in 
the  pulpits  and  preach  to  the  people ;  He  wants  a  pulpit  in  the  midst 
of  the  city ;  He  wants  a  pulpit  in  the  very  midst  of  where  the  people 
are;  and  He  looks  at  your  business  house  this  morning,  He  con 
templates  your  warehouses,  and  He  says,  *  May  I  preach  to  the  people 
out  of  your  ship  ? '  Everything  has  to  be  considered  in  it.  It  may 
need  some  self-sacrifice,  it  may  need  some  giving  up  of  leisure  time,  it 
may  need  entire  consecration  of  the  whole  business ;  but  you  have 
such  an  ambition  before  you,  offered  you  by  Jesus  Christ,  of  being  a 
fellow-worker  in  His  cause,  that  makes  all  low  ambitions  die  away. 
If  you  accept  it  with  your  whole  soul  you  will  say  with  S.  Paul, 
*  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the  Cross.1 

Once  again,  and  lastly,  this  may  sound  to  some  pure  individualism. 
Some  will  say,  this  is  the  very  spiritual  selfishness  that  we  denounce. 
Was  there  anything  else  S.  Paul  saw  in  the  Cross  which  made  him 
something  better  than  an  individualist?  Read  his  Epistles  again. 
He  saw  something  in  the  Cross  which  altered  that.  As  he  looked  at 
it  he  saw  something  break  down  at  every  point.  He  says, '  He  hath 
broken  down  the  middle  wall  of  partition  between  us.  There  is 
neither  Jew  nor  Gentile,  bond  nor  free.  They  are  all  one  in  Christ 
Jesus.'  He  never  thought  of  himself  as  saved  individually.  He  was 
always  one  of  a  community,  he  was  always  a  member  of  a  church,  he 
was  one  of  a  brotherhood  who  by  love  serve  one  another. 

And  so  with  us  to-day :  we  put  individualism  against  socialism.  To 
S.  Paul  there  was  no  contradiction  at  all.  Thou  wast  only  born  for 
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society,  and  society  only  existed  to  perfect  the  individual.  He 
would  have  told  us,  if  he  was  preaching  here  this  morning,  he  would 
have  told  us  that  that  picture  of  our  Lord  with  the  towel  and  basin 
going  round  washing  the  feet  of  the  disciples  solved  the  difficulty  if 
we  would  only  accept  it.  You  used  to  have  a  magnificent  ambition, 
but  now  you  have  it  as  a  member  of  a  brotherhood  in  Christ.  So  let 
us  take  this  thought  back  with  us  into  our  work  and  into  our 
business,  What  are  we  glorying  in  ?  What  is  the  singing  in  our 
heart  about  ?  What  is  it  that  makes  our  eye  sparkle  and  our  cheek 
glow  when  we  think  about  it  ?  Is  it  some  personal  ambition  for  our 
selves,  or  is  it  the  Cross  of  Jesus  Christ  ? 

( When  I  survey  the  wondrous  Cross 

On  which  the  Prince  of  glory  died 
My  richest  gain  I  count  but  loss 
And  pour  contempt  on  all  my  pride. 

Let  that  be  our  motto.  A.  F.  WINNINGTON  INGRAM. 


Crucified  to  the  World. 

The  world  it  crucified  unto  me,  and  I  unto  the  world.    GALATIANS  vi.  14. 

THE  day  is  long  past  when  it  was  easy  to  distinguish  between 
the  Church  and  the  world.  There  was  comparatively  little 
difficulty  when  this  Epistle  was  written.  There  lay  the  heathen  world 
as  described  by  its  own  historians,  as  painted  by  its  own  poets,  as 
outlined  in  those  graphic  pages  by  S.  Paul  himself.  There  lay  the 
heathen  world  with  its  bad  traditions  and  its  vile  customs.  And 
here,  on  the  other  side,  was  the  young  Christian  society  fresh  from 
the  hand  of  God,  avowedly  imperfect,  avowedly  made  up  of  weak 
and  erring  men,  but  with  new  traditions,  new  hopes,  new  aspirations, 
and  new  powers.  And  between  the  two  stood  the  Cross.  You 
passed  from  the  one  to  the  other.  When  you  became  a  Christian  you 
passed  from  impurity  to  purity,  you  passed  from  Godlessness  to  God 
liness,  you  passed  from  vile  songs  and  bloody  shows  to  spiritual  songs 
and  hymns  in  the  society  of  Christ.  The  world  was  crucified  unto 
you,  and  you  unto  the  world. 

But  now  things  have  changed,  and  let  us  boldly  and  thankfully 
admit  that  they  have  changed  mainly  for  the  better.  ^The  great  tug- 
of-war  between  the  Church  and  the  world  has  resulted  largely,  with 
all  the  defects  of  the  Church,  in  pulling  the  world  past  the  Cross 
on  to  the  Church's  side.  Your  children  have  a  very  different  world 
to  face  than  the  children  of  Rome  eighteen  centuries  ago.  They 
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have  all  the  purity  of  a  Christian  home.  They  are  taught  to  look 
upon  their  mother,  your  wife,  as  a  queen-consort  and  not  as  a  chattel 
and  a  slave.  They  have  public  opinion,  at  any  rate,  against  open 
immorality.  They  have  been  educated  for  eighteen  centuries  with 
the  Christian  Church,  and  for  the  last  twenty-four  years  by  a  more 
or  less  Christianised  state.  And  we  thankfully  record  such  a  change. 
But  it  has  this  danger,  that  in  pulling  the  world  past  the  Cross,  it 
may  also  have  pulled  past  the  Cross  the  spirit  of  the  world. 

And  if  it  is  so,  nothing  can  compensate  for  such  a  calamity.  Better 
the  small  and  persecuted  Church  which  keeps  its  ideal,  than  a  large 
and  popular  Church  which  has  lost  it.  Better  a  small  body  of 
Christians  who  are  loyal  to  the  commandments  of  Christ,  than  a  large 
body  which  has  watered  them  down.  Better  a  little  salt  which  keeps 
its  stinging  purity  than  tons  of  salt  that  has  lost  its  savour. 

And  there  seem  to  be  three  points  on  which  there  is  grave  danger 
to  the  ordinary  Englishman,  and  especially  the  ordinary  Londoner, 
when  he  is,  perhaps,  imagining  that  he  is  breathing  the  pure  air  of 
heaven,  but  is  really  breathing  the  tainted  atmosphere  of  the  world. 

The  first  is  this,  the  position  which  we  give  in  our  daily  life  to 
God.  We  all — I  speak  of  such  an  assemblage  as  this — we  all  believe 
in  God.  We  either  look  on  a  man  who  does  not  with  pity  or  with 
distrust.  We  either — and  this  surely  is  the  true  thing  to  say — we 
take  our  hats  off  before  him  as  one  who  has  suffered  an  immense  loss, 
or  as  in  East  London,  even  East  London  to-day,  where  a  man  who  is 
a  tradesman  and  an  atheist  dislikes  it  to  be  known,  because,  he  says, 
it  will  hurt  his  business.  There  the  mistrust  comes.  We  believe  in 
a  God,  but  where  do  we  put  Him  in  our  scheme  of  life  ?  We  put  Him, 
so  often,  do  we  not,  where  the  ancients  put  the  sun  in  their  scheme 
of  nature  ?  They  believed  in  the  sun,  but  they  thought  it  a  useful 
lamp  placed  in  the  heavens  for  the  convenience  of  the  earth.  They 
assigned  to  it  a  useful  but  subordinate  part  in  going  round  the  earth. 
But  at  last  there  came  the  time  when  men  woke  up  from  this  self- 
complacent  dream.  The  sun  go  round  the  earth  ! — why,  the  earth,  at 
nineteen  miles  a  second,  was  going  round  the  sun  !  The  sun  discharge 
a  useful  function  to  the  earth  ! — why,  but  for  the  sun's  strong  arm  the 
earth  would  pass  into  an  abyss  of  darkness  for  ever — no  light,  no 
colour,  no  life,  no  heat !  The  little,  dependent  earth  lived  and  moved 
and  had  its  being  in  the  sun.  And  is  it  not  sometimes  like  that  with 
us  and  God  ?  We  think  it  true  that  there  is  a  God,  but  we  think  it 
infinitely  inconvenient  to  have  too  much  of  a  God.  It  is  almost  an 
article  of  the  creed  of  respectability  not  to  be  an  atheist,  but  it  is 
a  mark  of  fanaticism  to  make  God  govern  every  detail  of  our  lives. 
When  shall  we  wake  up  from  this  complacent  dream  ?  Either  God 
is  everything  or  He  is  nothing.  He  is  over  everything  or  He  is 
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nothing.  At  this  moment  every  thought  we  think  we  think  with  His 
leave,  every  breath  we  draw  we  draw  by  His  power.  If  He  took  His 
strong  arm  for  a  moment  from  our  bodies,  that  moment  our  body 
crumbles  into  dust.  If  He  took  His  spirit  away  from  our  souls  for  a 
second,  that  second  our  soul  drops  into  the  abyss.  God  is  either 
everything  or  nothing.  Our  highest  privilege  is  to  worship  Him. 
Our  short  span  of  life  is  given  us  to  serve  Him.  And  in  the  most 
literal  sense  in  which  the  words  can  be  used,  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being  in  Him.  There  stand  the  two  ideas,  and  the  Cross 
stands  between  them.  Ask  the  Cross  which  is  right.  Is  it  conceiv 
able  that  the  Son  of  God  should  have  died  upon  the  Cross  merely  for 
the  truth  that  God  was  a  useful  adjunct  to  respectability  ?  Can  the 
passionate  love  which  the  Cross  displays  to  us  be  satisfied  by  a  few 
hurried  prayers,  and  church  once  on  a  Sunday?  No,  we  take  our 
choice  between  them.  The  world  will  be  against  us  here  as  it  always 
was.  It  is  against  whole-hearted  religion.  It  is  against  religion  and 
it  is  against  religious  people,  because  it  finds  them  inconvenient  people, 
who  bring  God  into  every  detail  of  their  lives.  We  take  our  choice  on 
one  side  of  the  Cross  or  on  the  other,  for  the  world  has  to  be  crucified 
to  us  still,  and  we  unto  the  world. 

But,  secondly,  it  is  when  we  pass  from  religion  to  morality  that  this 
distinction  is  most  clearly  seen.  Religion  is  tested  by  the  morality 
it  enforces,  just  as  morality  turns  for  its  sanction  to  religion.  And 
we  all  know  what  an  ungrateful  task  it  is  to  speak  as  an  outsider  to 
a  body  of  men  who  think  that  you  know  nothing  about  the  subject  on 
which  you  speak — absolute  morality  in  business,  straightforwardness 
in  bargains.  One  would  have  thought — would  one  not  ? — that  after 
eighteen  centuries  of  Christianity  that  would  be  an  accepted  principle 
in  the  capital  of  a  Christian  land.  And  is  it  not  a  commonplace,  is 
it  not  notorious,  that  it  is  not  so  ?  Do  not  we  clergy  have  our  boys 
who  are  communicants  leave  off  their  communion  time  after  time 
because  they  cannot  keep  the  Christian  law  where  they  work  ?  Do 
not  men  come  out  in  mission  after  mission  and  say  they  cannot  be 
Christians  where  they  are  employed  ?  If  you  wish  for  a  detailed  proof, 
which  I  have  no  time  to  give  this  morning,  turn  to  an  article  on 
Commercial  Morality  in  the  Economic  Review  for  July  1893.  You 
will  see  there  the  answers  which  business  men  themselves  have  given 
as  to  whether  it  was  easy  to  obey  the  Christian  law  in  business.  One 
says  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  do  such  things,  but  his  clerk  does 
them.  Another  says  that  the  commission  given  to  secure  bargains, 
the  treats  to  clerks  conducting  negotiations,  the  underselling  by  a 
man  who  does  not  really  mean  business  to  cut  out  a  good  business — 
one  after  another  they  cite  these  things,  showing  that  business  is 
honeycombed  with  dishonesty. 
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I  know  to  whom  I  speak  this  morning — men,  some  of  them,  who 
would  cut  their  right  hands  off  rather  than  be  dishonest,  men  who  at 
great  cost  and  sacrifice  are,  some  of  them,  trying  to  be  loyal  to  the 
Christian  standard.  I  put  this  to  you,  and  I  speak  to  you  with 
all  the  reverence  one  would  speak  to  men  who  are  leading  a  forlorn 
hope — on  you  the  hope  of  Christendom  rests  to-day.  I  see  the  Cross 
shining  on  your  foreheads.  You  who  are  pledged  to  the  Cross,  you 
must — must  you  not  ? — bear  the  Cross.  If  you  do  not  take  the  risk^ 
how  can  the  thing  be  altered  at  all  ?  The  very  working-men  whom  you 
employ  have  begun  that  campaign.  One  man  whom  I  know  in  East 
London  gave  up  a  lucrative  post  the  other  day  rather  than  design 
what  he  thought  a  dishonest  advertisement.  You  will  follow  and  you 
will  not  mind  the  loss.  It  is  better  to  be  honest  than  to  be  rich,  and 
a  good  conscience  is  above  rubies.  The  world  shall  be  crucified  unto 
you  and  you  unto  the  world. 

Once  again,  there  is  one  more  sphere  in  which  the  Church  and  the 
world  are  at  war  as  much  as  they  ever  were,  and  that  is  with  regard 
to  what  is  called  the  social  evil.  Acquiescence  with  sixty  thousand  or 
any  other  number  of  thousands  of  lost  sisters  in  our  midst,  glossing 
over  the  fault  of  a  man,  especially  if  he  is  rich,  lax  views  about 
divorce — they  would  make  S.  Paul,  if  he  were  alive  on  this  earth  to 
day,  write  an  Epistle  to  Londoners,  or  preach  a  sermon  in  our  midst 
that  we  should  remember  to  our  dying  day.  Acquiescence  in  our  lost 
sisters  when  God  the  Father  is  loving  every  one  of  them,  and  God 
the  Son  died  for  every  one  of  them,  and  God  the  Holy  Spirit  is  trying 
to  sanctify  every  one  of  them  ?  Never,  while  the  Cross  reigns  supreme ! 
The  man  not  to  be  blamed,  the  man  to  be  received  into  society ! 
At  the  foot  of  the  Cross  he  is  ten  times  the  culprit.  The  Cross  speaks 
of  the  strong  sheltering  the  weak,  the  Cross  speaks  of  self-sacrifice  for 
the  sake  of  others.  At  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  forsooth,  the  man  is  to 
be  excused  because,  I  suppose,  he  is  the  stronger  ?  Never,  while  the 
Cross  reigns  supreme.  Divorce ! — there  is  no  law  for  the  Christian 
Church  except  the  standard  of  its  Founder.  *  Whosoever  putteth 
away  his  wife  and  marrieth  another  committeth  adultery ;  and  he  that 
marrieth  her  that  is  put  away  committeth  adultery.'  We  are  a  city 
set  on  a  hill.  Our  Lord  said  we  should  be.  We  have  a  constitution, 
we  have  laws,  and  we  have  actions  of  our  own.  Like  this  mighty 
pile  crowned  with  the  Cross  in  the  centre  of  London  we  stand  as  a  city 
indeed  set  on  a  hill.  We  have  a  mission  to  that  city,  but  we  shall 
never  carry  out  our  mission  if  we  hide  the  Cross  or  if  we  lower  our 
standard.  Fight  on  under  the  old  banner,  go  forward  under  the  old 
sign,  and  then,  and  then  only,  shall  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  become 
the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ. 

A.  F.  WINNINGTON  INGRAM. 
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Suffering  and  Glory. 

1  reckon  that  the  sufferings  of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with 
the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed  in  us.     ROMANS  viii.  18. 

THE  time  draws  near  to  the  death  of  Christ.  Already  there  is  a 
kind  of  hush  over  us  as  of  a  great  cloud  approaching.  Already 
the  sound  of  the  grinding  is  low.  Doors  are  being  shut  in  the  streets. 
And  there  is  before  Good  Friday  a  kind  of  electric  silence  portending 
what  is  coming.  And  therefore  it  is  as  well  that  we  kept  to-day  to 
consider  together  the  last  and  most  awful  problem  in  human  life, 
and  to  see  what  we  can  in  these  few  short  minutes  of  what  the  Cross 
has  to  say  to  human  suffering. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  of  us  who  have  to  see  much  more  suffering 
than  others,  but  still  it  can  only  be  either  very  young  or  very 
thoughtless  or  very  selfish  people  who  never  hear  the  deep  undertone 
that  is  always  going  on,  who  never  hear  the  '  moaning  of  the  bar ' 
as  the  great  sea  of  human  misery  breaks  upon  the  shore.  In  East 
London  I  need  hardly  say  it  is  always  in  our  ears.  '  I  have  something 
the  matter  with  my  throat,  sir,'  a  man  comes  and  says ;  (  the  doctor 
cannot  make  out  what  it  is.'  You  look  at  him,  he  is  in  the  prime  of 
life ;  you  know  his  dear  little  children  well,  and  his  wife.  He  comes 
again :  you  send  him  to  a  specialist.  There  is  still  an  interval  of 
uncertainty,  and  then  the  dreaded  word  cancer  is  pronounced.  You 
see  it  clutching  him  like  a  tiger  at  the  throat.  He  is  given  two 
months  to  live  in  the  prime  of  life.  You  see  it  clutch  him  and 
slowly  choke  him  ;  you  are  with  him  hour  after  hour  of  the  night  on 
which  he  dies,  and  his  wife  is  a  widow  and  his  children  fatherless. 
Or  it  is  a  young  man  of  twenty-one,  dying  of  consumption,  choking 
and  throwing  up  hour  after  hour  his  lung,  piece  by  piece;  his 
paralysed  sister  on  the  other  side  of  the  room,  and  the  poor  worn 
mother  trying  to  nurse  them  both.  Or  it  is  a  little  child  that  is  ill, 
— diphtheria  is  about.  It  is  the  father's  darling.  She  waits  for  him 
when  he  comes  home  from  his  work,  and  he  takes  her  up.  He  looks 
forward  to  meeting  her.  But  the  disease  catches  her.  Her  throat 
gets  choked  up :  the  doctor  does  what  he  can,  but  the  little  limbs  get 
thinner  and  thinner,  the  breath  a  'little  more  fluttering,  and  with 
a  sigh  she  passes  away.  There  are  some  scenes  and  some  cries  one 
never  forgets,  and  there  is  one  cry  that  after  all  these  years  is  still 
ringing  in  my  ears,  when  I  took  a  mother  down  to  see  her  dead  child 
in  the  mortuary,  that  she  had  parted  from  in  full  health,  and  she 
cried,  *  My  little  lamb !  my  little  lamb !  my  little  lamb  ! ' 

Yes,  suffering  is  an  awful  problem,  and  in  facing  it  this  morning  we 
must  beware  of  three  things.  We  must  not  underrate  it.  This  may 
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be  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  but  it  is  also  chosen  as  the  star  of 
suffering.  Secondly,  we  must  not  imagine  that  we  can  understand  or 
explain  it.  We  may  see  the  uses  of  pain,  we  may  see  what  a  danger- 
signal  pain  is,  to  warn  the  workman  of  the  danger  he  is  in  of  the  hot 
iron ;  or  the  sharp  stab  to  warn  of  the  danger  of  congestion  of  the 
lungs.  We  may  see  what  sorrow  does  in  moulding  and  in  welding 
character.  But  we  come  back  to  this  after  all :  we  suffer.  Why  we 
suffer,  that  is  hid  with  God's  foreknowledge,  in  the  clouds  of  heaven. 
Nor,  thirdly,  must  we  expect  to  explain  in  any  special  instance  why 
death  comes,  why  suffering  comes,  why  an  accident  comes.  '  Who 
did  sin,  this  man  or  his  parents,  that  he  was  born  blind  ? '  *  Neither 
this  man  nor  his  parents,  but  that  the  works  of  God  might  be  made 
manifest  in  him.'  We  soon  gave  up  trying  to  explain  why  this  young 
man  was  taken  in  the  prime  of  life,  why  this  man  was  taken  away  in 
the  very  middle  of  his  work.  Is  there,  then — and  this  brings  me  to  the 
point — is  there,  then,  any  answer  to  the  world's  suffering  ?  Is  there 
anything  which  can  hearten  you  to  go  from  death  to  death,  from 
mourner  to  mourner  ?  Is  there  anything  which  can  give  hope  and 
comfort  to  the  sorrowful  themselves. 

And  I  know  of  only  one  answer,  and  that  answer  is,  pointing  to  the 
Cross  of  Jesus  Christ.  You  may  think  that  there  is  some  other. 
You  may  have  a  great  admiration  for  the  dying  sayings  of  Socrates, 
you  may  read  with  intense  admiration  the  meditations  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  you  may  think  parts  of  Plato  are  beautiful,  or  you  may 
read  over  the  maxims  of  the  Stoics.  But  try  them,  try  them — go 
and  read  them  all,  day  after  day,  day  after  day,  in  pieces ;  go  and 
read  them  to  your  dying  friend,  and  I  shall  be  surprised  if  they 
stir  by  a  single  hair's-breadth  the  burden  which  he  bears.  But  tell 
him  one  story, — tell  him  of  the  Cross  of  Jesus  Christ,  tell  him  of  the 
nails  going  through  His  hands,  and  tell  him  of  the  dying  thirst, 
tell  him  of  the  darkness  which  came  over  His  mind  and  heart,  tell 
him  of  His  last  prayer  and  of  His  glorious  resurrection, — and  you 
have  found  at  last  the  story  which  makes  him  look  up  in  your  eyes 
with  eyes  of  hope. 

After  all,  our  spiritual  facts  are  as  much  facts  as  anybody  else's  facts, 
and  quite  apart  from  any  explanation,  even  if  we  could  not  analyse. 
Why,  we  have  to  take  in  and  weave  into  our  philosophy  that  this  story, 
and  this  story  alone,  gives  comfort  to  the  mourner  and  the  dying. 

Why  is  it  ?  And,  first,  it  tells  him  that  God  cares.  The  secular 
ists  are  always  putting  us  in  East  London  to  this  dilemma — either 
God  cannot  cure  the  sufferings  of  the  world  or  He  does  not  want 
to.  And  if  one  takes  a  merely  human  view  of  Jesus  Christ,  if  there 
was  no  action  of  God  in  what  He  did,  I  fail  to  see  what  answer  we  have 
to  give  to  their  criticism.  If  God  has  done  nothing,  if  in  answer  to 
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the  cry  of  the  world's  misery,  if  in  answer  to  the  sight  of  sinking  ships 
and  praying  hearts,  if  while  agonised  prayers  have  gone  up  from 
agonised  lips,  what  powers  there  may  be  behind  the  veil  have  been 
altogether  careless  of  mankind,  then  I  see  no  reply  to  the  accusation 
that  the  cry  of  the  world's  sorrow  is  in  their  ears  *  as  a  cry  of  little 
meaning,  though  the  words  be  strong.' 

But  the  Cross  tells  me  that  God  cares.  It  is  like  the  appeal  of  a 
general  in  a  great  campaign.  He  says  to  his  men,  'It  is  a  hard 
campaign.  I  cannot  tell  you  why  it  is  so  hard,  I  cannot  end  it  for 
you,  but  there  is  one  thing  I  can  do  for  you :  I  can  lie  on  the  hard 
ground  with  you,  I  can  share  your  rations  with  you,  I  can  take  my 
place  with  you  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight'  Why,  the  men  would 
die  for  a  leader  like  that !  And  so  God  in  the  Cross  speaks  to  us.  '  I 
have  many  things  to  say  to  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now.  I  cannot 
explain  to  you  now  why  there  should  be  suffering,  but  see  the  nails 
go  through  My  hand,  the  scourges  fall  on  My  lips.  I  am  bearing  the 
worst  not  only  for  you  but  with  you.' 

'  Take  it  on  trust  a  little  while, 
Soon  shall  ye  read  the  mystery  right, 
In  the  full  sunshine  of  His  smile.' 

Yes:  that  sums  up  the  first  reason  why  as  a  matter  of  historical 
experience  the  sight  of  the  Cross  comforts  the  dying  and  the 
mourner. 

But,  secondly,  it  tells  him  something  more  than  that.  It  not  only 
speaks  of  what  has  happened  in  the  past,  but  it  also  tells  him  some 
thing  that  is  happening  in  the  present.  Oh,  what  a  comfort  it  is  that 
we  have  to  preach  no  gospel  about  some  rose-crowned  Apollo  who 
has  never  dipped  his  finger  in  the  ocean  of  the  world's  sorrow !  But 
our  gospel  is  about  a  Man  of  Sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief. 
In  the  hour  of  torture,  when  every  nerve  is  wrung,  I  defy  a  man 
to  appeal  with  confidence  to  some  one  who  has  not  the  slightest 
knowledge  by  experience  of  what  suffering  is.  No.  He  asks  for  a 
sufferer  to  comfort  him ;  and  it  is  because  he  knows,  your  friend  with 
the  cancer,  your  man  with  the  grip  on  his  throat,  he  knows  that  not 
only  did  something  happen  in  the  past,  but  that  he  has  by  his  bedside 
a  High  Priest  who  can  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  his  infirmities, 
a  High  Priest  who  knows  what  dying  is,  who  knows  what  it  is  to 
have  the  world  swoon  away  from  Him  and  His  eyes  faint  with  pain. 
What  is  it  that  brings  the  comfort  to  him  and  the  strength  ?  I  have 
a  letter  in  my  pocket  this  morning  from  a  man  who  is  dying  with 
cancer  in  the  head.  He  writes  to  me,  '  I  am  almost  out  of  my  mind, 
because  the  cancer  is  extending  every  moment,  but  it  cannot  extend 

Xid  the  love  of  Jesus.     He  suffered  more  than  He  asks  me  to 
,  and  He  is  with  me  every  moment  of  the  day.'    Never  tell 
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me  that  is  not  a  victory.  That  is  not  a  fall,  it  is  a  victory  which 
conquers  the  world. 

But,  once  again,  there  is  still  one  more  message  which  the  Cross 
speaks  to  us  with  regard  to  suffering.  It  not  only  speaks  of  the  past 
and  of  the  present,  but  also,  thank  God,  of  the  future.  You  may 
wonder  how  it  is,  and  we  often  do  not  realise  why  it  is,  that  this  hope 
of  a  glorious  future  beyond  the  pain  has  become  part  of  the  heritage 
of  the  human  race  where  Christianity  is  believed.  A  little  lad — this 
is  a  story  I  have  heard — a  little  lad  on  London  Bridge,  cold  and 
hungry  day  after  day,  was  heard  speaking  something  to  himself.  A 
kind  passer-by  stopped  him  and  asked  what  he  was  saying,  and 
heard  him  say  this — '  I  could  not  bear  it  but  for  thinking  of  the 
golden  gates.'  We  may  smile  at  the  way  the  picture  is  put,  but  we 
are  bound  to  ask  this  question,  *  What  is  it  which  has  stamped  this 
idea  upon  the  hearts  and  the  minds  of  all  the  poor  in  our  vast 
districts  of  poverty  ? '  They  are  always  so  certain  that  their  dear 
ones  are  going  to  a  better  place.  I  believe  that  it  is  not  any 
promise,  not  merely  that  Christ  said,  *  To-day  thou  shalt  be  with 
Me  in  Paradise,1  not  merely  that  He  told  us,  l  In  my  Father's  house 
are  many  mansions,'  but  it  is  the  actual  fact  which  the  people 
believe  that  He  did  really  die  and  really  rise  again.  In  other  words, 
it  is  no  moral  teaching,  and  it  is  no  sentiment,  it  is  dogma  that 
saves  us.  And  when  people  in  a  misguided  and  misunderstanding 
way  look  askance  or  talk  cusparagingly  of  teaching  dogmas,  let  them 
remember  this,  that  it  is  dogma  that  saves  from  despair,  that  if  they 
trifle  with  the  dogma  of  Christ's  death  and  resurrection,  they  are 
trifling  with  the  mourner's  hopes,  and  cutting  away  underneath  him 
the  sufferer's  stay. 

Are  we  then,  in  conclusion — are  we,  then,  when  we  say  we  reckon 
the  sufferings  of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with 
the  glory  which  shah1  be  revealed — are  we  then  open  to  the  reproach 
of  other-worldliness  ?  No.  We  Christians  can  appeal  to  something 
against  the  charge  of  other-worldliness.  We  can  appeal  to  our 
record  in  the  past.  There  were  men  who  were  said  by  their  enemies 
to  have  turned  the  world  upside  down,  and  they  were  the  first 
Christians.  'As  I  look,'  says  Professor  Ramsay  in  his  last  book, 
*  as  I  look  in  the  early  centuries  for  one  who  is  filled  with  social 
enthusiasm,  he  is  either  an  emperor  or  a  Christian.' 

And  so  it  comes  to  this,  that  we  here,  every  one  of  us,  we  are  bound 
to  bear  the  cross  of  suffering ;  we  either  have  to  bear  it  in  ourselves, 
or  we  hear  the  cry  and  command,  '  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens, 
and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ.'  One  thing  at  any  rate  the  heat  of 
suffering  does — it  produces  the  breeze  of  sympathy,  like  the  rush 
of  cold  to  heat,  the  breezes  in  the  world  of  nature.  Go  back,  there- 
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fore,  you  who  suffer,  go  back,  you  who  know  not  there  is  already 
some  deadly  disease  beginning  in  your  body,  go  back  and 
remember  that  it  is  Jesus  Christ  who  comes,  pallid  and  lowly,  and 
says,  'Drink  with  Me.'  Wilt  thou  refuse?  No,  not  for  Paradise. 
Go  back,  you  who  know  that  there  is  a  sufferer  in  your  home,  and 
remember  that  your  blessed  privilege  is  this,  to  wipe  away  the  sweat 
and  wine  the  lips  of  Christ  Himself.  Go  back,  you  who  are  in  full 
life  and  health,  you  who  do  not  know  now  what  pain  or  sorrow  or 
suffering  is.  You,  above  all,  are  the  answer  to  the  world's  suffering, 
you  are  the  answer  to  the  cry  of  humanity.  Go  and  comfort 
them,  go  and  bear  the  others'  burdens ;  and  remember  this,  that  if 
any  man  only  gives  a  cup  of  cold  water  in  the  name  of  a  disciple, 
he  shall  in  no  wise  lose  his  reward. 

A.  F.  WINNINGTON  INGRAM. 


Irreversible  Chastisements. 

Because  I  have  called,  and  ye  refused  ;  I  have  stretched  out  My  hand,  and  no  man 
regarded  ;  but  ye  have  set  at  nought  all  My  counsel,  and  would  none  of  My  reproof: 
I  also  will  laugh  at  your  calamity  ;  I  will  mock  when  your  fear  cometh  ;  when  your 
fear  cometh  as  desolation,  and  your  destruction  cometh  as  a  whirlwind;  when 
distress  and  anguish  cometh  upon  you.  Then  shall  they  call  upon  Me,  but  I  will 
not  answer  ;  they  shall  seek  Me  early,  but  they  shall  not  find  Me.  PROVERBS  i.  24-28. 

I.  *  I  **HE  words  of  the  text  are  awful,  but  not  hopeless;  they 
J.  pronounce  God's  judgment  on  the  finally  impenitent ;  the 
penitent  they  but  awaken,  that  they  may  'hear  the  Voice  of  the 
Son  of  God  and  live.'  The  comfort  to  the  penitent  is  that  they  do 
denounce  God's  final  judgment ;  they  are  hopeless,  but  not  to  him ; 
they  are  full  of  despair,  but  in  death,  not  in  life.  For,  until  the  end 
comes,  God  but  warns,  that  He  may  not  strike  ;  slays,  that  He  may 
make  alive ;  wounds,  that  He  may  heal ;  threatens  the  impenitent, 
that  He  may  pardon  the  penitent. 

The  sentence  pronounced,  then,  is  final.  The  passage  speaks  not 
only  of  distress,  and  anguish,  and  fear,  and  calamity  coming  upon 
the  sinner,  as  they  do,  in  this  life,  on  those  on  whom  God  has  mercy, 
but  of  destruction  also.  It  is,  then,  no  common  anguish  of 
mind,  but  that  indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish, 
which  shall  come  '  upon  every  soul  of  man  that  doeth  evil ' ;  no  mere 
fear  of  wrath  to  come,  but  that  very  wrath  itself,  when  it  is 
come ;  the  only  thing  which  is  to  be  feared,  the  wrath  of  Almighty 
God.  And  the  teaching  of  the  whole  is  this :  God  is  indeed  long- 
suffering;  He  warns,  calls,  recalls,  manifoldly,  in  various  places, 
publicly,  aloud,  so  that  they  must  hear  ;  '  in  the  streets,' '  in  the  chief 
place  of  concourse ' ;  but  if,  hearing,  they  will  not  hearken,  a  time 
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come  when  not  only  He  will  not  hear  those  who  would  not  hear 
Him,  but  all  these  calls  will  but  increase  their  anguish  and  misery. 

Such  is  the  fullest  and  most  terrible  meaning  of  the  words  ;  and  in 
this  they  relate  to  that  time  when  God  will  no  longer  pity  nor  spare, 
but  the  ungodly,  who  would  not  turn  at  His  rebuke,  shall  perish  at 
it.  For  wisdom  here  is  He,  who  is  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom 
of  God,  the  ever-blessed  Son;  He,  now  our  intercessor,  then  our 
judge  ;  He  who  now  pleads  with  us  and  for  us,  but  then  shall  say 
those  awful  words,  '  Those  mine  enemies,  who  would  not  that  I 
should  reign  over  them,  bring  hither,  and  slay  them  before  Me.' 

But  because,  in  their  fullest  sense,  these  words  relate  to  the  day  of 
days,  the  Day  of  Judgment,  is  there  no  sense  in  which  they  are 
fulfilled  in  this  life,  or  are  the  fears  which  they  awaken  in  the  sinner's 
heart,  misplaced  fears?  By  no  means.  Fear  they  should  awaken; 
only,  not  despair.  They  have  fulfilments  here,  and  these,  tokens  of 
the  divine  displeasure,  although  not  hopeless,  nor  to  the  uttermost. 

II.  Of  God's  judgments,  many  are  for  this  life  without  remedy. 
God  warns  that  He  may  not  strike;  but  when  He  does  strike,  a 
man's  whole  life  is  changed.  '  They  cry,  but  He  does  not  answer.' 
Adam  was  warned  ;  when  he  had  tasted  the  forbidden  fruit,  it  was 
too  late  ;  Paradise  was  lost  ;  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow  must  he 
eat  bread;  to  dust  must  he  return.  When  righteous  Lot  re 
turned  to  Sodom,  he  was  rescued  from  it,  but  with  the  loss  of  all. 
When  Esau  profanely  sold  his  birthright,  he  lost  the  blessing  also, 
and  '  found  no  place  of  repentance,  though  he  sought  it  carefully  with 
tears.'  For  one  hasty  word,  Moses  lost  Canaan  ;  he  who  had  been 
admitted  to  be  intercessor  for  the  Lord's  heritage  was  not  heard  for 
himself.  Eli  heard  the  sentence  passed  upon  his  two  evil  sons  and 
his  whole  house,  and  passed  the  closing  years  of  his  life  in  mute 
expectation  of  the  evil  which  should  befall  Israel,  and  his  sons,  and 
the  ark  of  God,  the  tidings  of  which  ended  it.  When  David  sinned, 
God  struck  the  child,  and  '  he  fasted  and  lay  on  the  ground,'  but  God 
heard  him  not  ;  and  his  whole  later  life  was  darkened  by  the  parricide 
or  fratricide  and  other  evil  deeds  of  his  sons.  The  sword  never 
departed  from  his  house.  All  these,  very  different  in  character,  and 
some  in  acceptableness  with  God,  yet  agree  in  this,  the  sentence  passed 
upon  them  was  final  ;  their  trial  was  changed  ;  God  had  decreed,  and 
would  not  reverse  it.  And  therefore  it  became  evil  even  to  attempt 
what  God  had  expressly  withholden. 

Now,  something  of  this  kind  does  happen  very  commonly  to  indi 
viduals,  partly  in  what  is  the  fixed  order  of  God's  providence,  partly 
in  extraordinary  dispensations.  It  has  been  observed  how,  to  certain 
courses  of  sin,  God  does  annex  certain  punishments,  and  that,  although 
for  a  time,  and  up  to  a  certain  degree  of  sin,  they  may  not  to  any 
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great  extent  follow,  yet,  beyond  that  bound,  they  do  follow  irresis 
tibly,  irreversibly.  Manifold  diseases  'of  mind,  body,  or  estate,' 
whereby  God  chastens  sin,  have  this  in  common,  that  there  is  no 
certain  time  when  the  blow  comes.  This  God  keeps  in  His  own 
hands  and  secret  purpose,  that  no  one  may  think  he  may  with 
impunity  sin  even  up  to  a  certain  point;  suffering  and  loss  follow 
upon  all  sin,  only  not  those  extremest  losses.  Nor  again  can  we  tell 
the  rule  by  which  God  dispenseth  them ;  to  us  they  seem  to  fall  more 
suddenly  on  some,  while  others  go  on  longer  without  visible  punish 
ment.  We  only  know  that  happy  they  who  are  chastened  soonest. 
But  although  we  cannot  tell  the  measures  of  the  divine  rule,  we  can 
see  the  rule  itself.  Every  step  in  sin  must  be  followed  by  bitter 
ness  ;  but,  as  we  see  that  those  heaviest  chastisements  do  not  mostly 
fall  at  once,  so  mostly  is  there  a  time  at  which  they  do  fall.  There 
may  be  exceptions  of  exceeding  mercy,  in  which  God,  by  some  sudden 
result  of  the  sin,  scares  back  the  sinner  at  once.  There  may  be 
fearful  instances  of  abandonment,  in  which  God  leaves  him,  outwardly 
almost  unhindered,  to  the  hardness  of  his  own  heart.  But  mostly 
God  deals  in  neither  of  these  ways.  There  come  lesser  warnings; 
at  first,  slighter  penalties  of  the  sin.  *  Wisdom  crieth  without.1 
Mentally  a  person  feels  a  decaying  mind,  less  love  of  holy  things,  less 
joy  in  the  thought  of  God.  Or  after  perhaps  many  neglected  warn 
ings,  God  awakens  the  sleeping  sinner  by  some  sharp,  piercing  loss,  or 
takes  away  what  was  loved  for  its  own  sake  and  had  become  an  idol 
in  His  temple,  and  his  sun  is  darkened  at  noonday,  and  sets  in  sorrow. 
The  very  attempt  to  remedy  many  of  these  afflictions,  aggravates 
them ;  eager  attempts  to  regain  health  wasted  by  sin,  have  often 
entailed  sickness  more  deadly,  or  outward  circumstances  are  ruined 
more  hopelessly.  The  lot  henceforth  marked  out  is  to  confess,  with 
pious  Eli,  '  It  is  the  Lord ;  let  Him  do  as  seemeth  Him  best.1 

And  whether  such  trials  have  come  on  any  of  us  yet  or  no,  their 
very  presence  should  awe  us.  The  nearness  of  Almighty  God,  in 
whatever  way  He  manifests  Himself,  is  very  awful;  for  it  is  the 
presence  of  '  Him  who  can  cast  both  body  and  soul  into  hell 1 ;  and 
these  are  His  presence  as  a  judge,  at  'whose  presence1  'the  ungodly 
shall  perish.1  They  are  present  judgments,  witnesses  of  that  which 
shall  be ;  that  it  will  be  severe,  unsparing,  irremediable.  If  God  so 
judges  here,  how  much  more  at  the  end  !  if  in  the  day  of  grace,  how 
much  more  in  the  day  of  wrath  !  if  on  earth,  how  much  more  in  hell! 
They  exhibit  to  us  God  as  we  least  like  to  think  of  Him,  as  a  holy 
God,  who  endureth  not  sin ;  they  reveal  to  sight  what  we  believe,  a 
future  doom ;  they  falsify  Satan's  smooth  assurances,  whereby  he  lulls 
the  sinner  to  rest ;  and  whereas  he  says,  '  God  will  not  punish,1  they 
display  to  our  eyes  His  sentence,  *  I  will  not  spare  the  guilty.' 
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While  yet  the  day  of  mercy  lasts,  and  the  door  is  not  shut  to,  and 
God's  very  judgments  are  His  mercies,  and  instead  of  that  awful 
laugh,  angels  shall  joy  '  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,'  turn  we  from 
our  smooth,  easy  ways,  into  the  narrow,  stricter  way  of  self-renuncia 
tion  and  holy  obedience.  By  God's  mercy  there  is  no  *  too  late '  with 
Him  until  all  is  closed.  In  one  sense  we  must  all  say,  with  the  pious 
penitent  of  old,  *  O  Lord,  too  late  have  I  loved  Thee.'  For  did  we 
not  begin  to  love  God  too  late,  if  we  ever  loved  any  thing  instead  of 
Him,  who  ever  loved  us  ?  Yet  there  is  no  *  too  late '  for  us  to  love 
God,  while  God  still  calls  us  to  love  Him.  If  we  still  hear  the  call, 
within  or  without,  by  His  word  or  His  preachers,  or  by  the  disquiet 
of  our  own  conscience,  it  is  not  too  late  for  us.  Have  we  not  heard 
to-day  how  Jesus  went  *  to  be  guest  with  a  man  that  is  a  sinner  '  ? 
Jesus  still  stands  without  and  knocks.  Open  we  our  hearts  to  Him 
now,  that  He,  in  that  great  and  terrible  day,  upon  which  eternity 
hangs,  may  hear  us  when  we  cry, '  Lord,  Lord,  open  unto  us.' 

While  we  mourn  our  neglect  of  past  calls,  our  sorrow,  which  is  still 
His  gift  and  call  within  us,  will  draw  down  His  gladdening  look, 
which  will  anew  call  us  unto  Him.  Use  we  now  the  retirement  and 
humiliation  and  deadening  of  ourselves  in  this  holy  season  to  nail 
ourselves  closer  to  His  sacred  Cross.  There  where  we  would  lay  down 
our  sins,  seek  we  to  remain  ourselves,  coveting  no  more  the  pleasures 
or  distinctions  or  vanities  of  the  world,  but  longing  only  so  to  pass 
through  it,  that  when  it  passeth  away,  we  may  be  found  abiding  by 
His  side.  Pass  we  by  no  call  which,  however  indistinctly,  we  may 
hear,  and  He  will  cheer  us  with  clearer  and  gladlier  calls.  Our  very 
sorrow  and  fear  will  be  our  joy  and  hope;  our  very  stumblings  our 
strength,  and  dimness  our  light,  while  stumbling  on  in  darkness  we  feel 
after  Him  who  is  our  stay,  our  light,  our  joy. 

E.  B.  PUSEY. 


Gethsemane. 

Then  saith  He  unto  them,  My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful,  even  unto  death  :  tarry  ye 
hear,  and  watch  with  Me.     S.  MATTHEW  xxvi.  38. 

I.  /T~"*HE  narrative  of  the  Evangelists,  partly  by  what  it  describes, 

_L       partly  by  what  it  suggests,  is  of  a  kind  to  direct  our  thoughts 

to  the  sufferings  of  our  Lord's  human  body.     To  assert  the  contrary 

is  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  temper  and  drift  as  well  as  to  the  letter  of 

the  sacred  record.     The  sacred  narrative  marks  clearly  enough  the 

importance  and  solemnity  of  what  took  place  in  Gethsemane.     The 

circumstances  that  led  up  to  it  are  themselves  noteworthy.     The 
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gathering  in  the  upper  chamber,  the  Paschal  feast,  the  institution 
of  the  sacrament  of  divine  love,  the  last  discourse,  the  solemn  inter 
cession — these  were  over.  Jesus  and  His  disciples,  their  numbers 
reduced  by  the  departure  of  the  traitor,  left  that  upper  chamber, 
made  their  way  first  northward,  then  eastward,  through  the  streets 
of  the  city,  then  passed  out  of  the  eastern  gate  into  the  valley  of  the 
Kedron.  Down  they  went,  into  the  deep  ravine,  Peter  the  while 
protesting  his  constancy  even  unto  death.  Down  they  went,  into 
the  gloom  of  the  night,  until  they  reached  the  brook,  and  crossed  it, 
into  the  garden  of  the  olive  press  (that  is  the  meaning  of  Gethsemane), 
which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  David 
had  passed  by  that  very  field  with  a  heavy  heart  when  leaving  his 
capital  that  he  might  escape  from  his  rebellious  and  ungrateful  child, 
Absalom.  It  was  familiar  ground,  if  the  language  is  permissible,  to 
our  Lord  Himself,  who,  whenever  He  came  up  to  the  great  Jewish 
festival,  lived  with  his  Galilean  kinsfolk  on  the  northernmost  point 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  made  His  way  day  by  day  to  the  Temple 
down  this  path,  across  this  very  bridge.  Now,  He  was  leaving  the 
city,  and  instead  of  climbing  the  steep  road  to  the  left,  as  had  been 
His  wont,  He  paused  on  crossing  the  brook  among  the  olive  trees, 
whose  dark  shadows  would  have  been  thrown  on  the  earth  by  the 
paschal  moon,  and  then,  to  the  wonder  of  His  disciples,  He  bids 
them,  '  Sit  ye  here,  while  I  go  and  pray  yonder.'  Three  only  were 
taken  with  Him  to  a  nearer  witness,  the  three  who  had  been  with 
Him  to  witness  His  glory  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration ;  and 
then,  while  they  still  were  with  Him,  He  began  to  be  sorrowful  and 
very  heavy ;  He  began  to  be  amazed  and  sore  troubled.  He  entered, 
so  the  language  of  Scripture  seems  to  suggest,  He  entered  into  a  new 
mental  state,  just  as  we  might  walk  into  a  mist  or  into  the  water. 
One  moment  all  was  tranquillity  and  strength — the  strength  which 
had  bidden  His  followers  in  the  upper  chamber,  '  Let  not  your  heart 
be  troubled ;  ye  believe  in  God  ;  believe  also  in  Me ' ;  and  the  next 
prostrate  fear  and  weakness :  '  My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful,  even 
unto  death :  tarry  ye  here,  and  watch  with  Me.1  Three  times  He 
knelt  in  prayer,  ever  increasing  in  its  intensity;  three  times  He 
returned  to  visit  His  sleeping  disciples.  The  highest  point  of  this 
marvellous  scene  is  noted  by  S.  Luke:  *  There  appeared  an  angel 
unto  Him,  strengthening  Him;  and  being  in  an  agony  He  prayed 
more  earnestly,  and  His  sweat  was  as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood 
falling  to  the  ground.' 

II.  Now,  what  is  the  explanation  which  we  are  to  give  of  this 
passage  in  the  life  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ?  One  explanation 
which  has  been  offered  is  that  Gethsemane  witnessed  a  last  and  more 
desperate  assault  of  the  Evil  One  on  the  Son  of  Man ;  that  as  His 
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ministry  began,  so  it  closed  with  a  Satanic  temptation ;  but  for  this 
the  Bible  gives  no  clear  warrant.  Certainly,  the  Evil  One,  after  his 
great  defeat  on  the  mountain  of  the  Temptation,  is  said  to  have 
departed  from  our  Lord  *  for  a  season ' — an  expression  which  seems 
to  imply  that  he  afterwards  returned;  but  so  far  as  the  text  of 
Scripture  can  guide  us  he  returned  to  assail,  not  the  workmen  but 
the  work.  Nay,  what  took  place  in  Gethsemane  is  notably  un 
like  the  scene  in  the  Temptation.  At  the  Temptation  our  Lord  is 
throughout  calm,  firm,  majestic;  He  repels  each  successive  assault  of 
the  Tempter  with  a  word  of  power :  *  The  Prince  of  this  World  came 
and  found  nothing  in  Him.'  In  Gethsemane  He  is  overcome  by 
that,  whatever  it  was,  which  pressed  on  Him ;  He  is  weak,  prostrate, 
unnerved,  dependent  as  it  seems  on  the  sympathy  and  nearness  of 
those  whom  He  had  taught  and  led.  *  My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrow 
ful,  even  unto  death ;  tarry  ye  here  and  watch  with  Me.' 

The  difference  in  His  bearing  in  the  two  scenes  is  unmistakable. 
There  He  resists,  and  vanquishes  with  tranquillity  and  strength,  a 
personal  opponent ;  here  He  sinks,  as  if  in  fear  and  bewilderment, 
to  the  very  earth,  as  though  the  prey  to  some  inward  sense  of  desola 
tion  and  collapse.  Certainly,  our  Lord's  own  words,  'My  soul  is 
exceeding  sorrowful,'  point  to  some  great  mental  trouble ;  and  if  He 
was  suffering  from  a  mental  trouble,  what,  may  we  dare  to  ask,  was  its 
provoking  cause  ?  Was  it  not,  first  of  all,  an  apprehension,  distinct, 
vivid,  overpowering,  of  what  was  presently  coming  ?  '  Father,  if  it 
be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  Me.'  His  prayer  was  unto  Him 
that  was  able  to  save  Him  from  death.  True,  throughout  His 
human  life  the  appointed  end  had  been  present,  in  whatever  sense,  to 
His  human  soul ;  He  foretold  it,  we  know,  again  and  again ;  He  fore 
told  it,  and  the  distinctive  features  which  would  make  it  so  hard  for 
flesh  and  blood  to  bear ;  and  yet  up  to  Gethsemane  the  view  of  what 
was  coming  was  comparatively  distant.  In  Gethsemane  it  had  all  but 
begun.  It  was  the  difference  of  which  soldiers  have  spoken,  between 
looking  forward  to  active  service  and  marching  for  the  first  time  into 
line  under  fire.  In  the  few  preceding  hours  the  toils  of  His  enemy 
had  closed  around  our  Lord,  and  unless  He  had  chosen  to  save  Him 
self  by  some  miraculous  interference  it  was  certain  that  the  long- 
foreseen  tragedy  must  follow ;  and  in  Gethsemane,  by  an  act  of  His 
will,  our  Lord  opened  upon  His  human  soul  a  full  view  and  appre 
hension  of  the  impending  sufferings,  of  His  Passion  and  His  death, 
and  the  apprehension  was  itself  an  agony.  Pain,  it  has  been  said,  is 
worse  in  anticipation  than  in  fact,  because  when  pain  is  anticipated 
its  distress  and  horror  are  heightened  by  fancy.  If  it  is  wrong — 
and  it  probably  is  wrong — to  presume  that  the  apprehension  of  fact 
could  have  been  disturbed  by  the  exaggerated  influence  of  fancy  in  an 
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absolutely  perfect  and  balanced  mind,  endowed  as  our  Lord  was  with 
powers  of  forecast  and  insight  far  beyond  the  wonted  measure  of  man 
— if  it  is  wiong  to  presume  this,  yet  what  an  apprehension  of  His 
coming  troubles  must  have  pressed  on  our  Lord's  human  soul !  There 
lay  out  before  Him  like  a  map  the  history  of  His  approaching  death; 
not  an  insult,  not  a  stripe,  not  a  wound,  not  a  pang  was 'shrouded 
from  His  contemplation.  The  whole  scene,  the  succession  of  scenes, 
passes  before  His  mental  eye ;  and  as  He  gazes  on  it,  a  heart-sickness, 
the  outcome  and  the  proof  of  His  humanity,  seizes  on  Him,  and  He 
shrinks  back  in  dread  from  this  dark  and  complex  vision  of  pain. 
The  bitterness  of  death,  they  said,  before  the  sharp  edge  of  the  axe 
was  felt :  *  My  soul  is  exceedingly  sorrowful  even  unto  death.' 

III.  But  you  will  feel  that  this  explanation  is  not  at  all  a  full  account 
of  the  scene  in  Gethsemane.  Our  Lord's  bearing  is  more,  much  more, 
than  that  of  a  man  who  is  shrinking  from  apprehended  pain.  It  is  im 
possible  to  put  out  of  sight  in  this  connection  that  pregnant  sentence 
of  the  Apostle  that  '  He  bore  our  sins  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree,' 
or  that  of  the  prophet,  that  *  He  made  His  soul,'  or  life,  *  an  offer 
ing  for  sin.' 

The  soul  of  Jesus  in  Gethsemane  was,  above  all  things,  in  contact 
with  realities ;  but  they  were  the  realities  of  the  world  of  spirit,  at 
the  least  not  one  whit  less  real  than  the  stones  and  the  gases  of  the 
world  of  matter.  The  soul  of  Jesus  in  Gethsemane  was  engaged  in  a 
fearful  struggle ;  but  it  was  a  struggle  with  issues  reaching  not  into 
the  next  few  weeks  or  years  of  some  puny  human  life  here  below,  but 
into  the  most  distant  vistas  of  the  eternal  world. 

H.  P.  LIDDON. 


The  Agony  of  Gethsemane. 

And  He  went  a  little  further  and  fell  on  His  face,  and  prayed,  saying,  '0  My 
Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  Me  :  nevertheless  not  as  I  will,  but  as 
Thou  wilt.'  S.  MATTHEW  xxvl  39. 


npHERE  are  two  great  scenes  of  conflict  in  our  Lord's  earthly  life, 
the  one  at  the  beginning  and  the  other  at  the  end  of  His 
ministry.  In  the  first  He  was  tempted  to  accomplish  His  work  as 
the  Saviour  by  wrong  means  and  for  selfish  ends  ;  in  the  last  He  was 
tempted  to  forego  that  work  altogether.  In  the  first  He  was  tempted 
to  a  carnal  use  of  divine  gifts,  to  presumption,  to  worldly  ambition, 
to  Satan  worship  ;  in  the  last  He  was  tried  by  the  shrinking  of  His 
human  nature  from  the  bitter  anguish  and  horror  of  a  death  in  which 
He  was  to  be  made  the  sacrifice  for  human  sin.  But  it  is  not  only 
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the  nature  of  the  two  trials  which  is  different,  the  manner  in  which 
our  Lord  meets  them  is  different,  and  is  surely  of  the  deepest  signifi 
cance.  In  the  first,  however  galling  the  arrows  of  temptation,  we 
read  of  no  weakness,  no  shrinking,  no  hesitation.  Hateful  as  the 
suggestions  of  evil  must  have  been  to  His  pure  and  spotless  nature, 
there  is  no  trace  of  the  soreness  and  pain  of  conflict ;  Jesus  is 
throughout  the  Conqueror,  serene  in  His  majestic  power  and  in  the 
certainty  of  victory.  Each  temptation  is  met  and  mastered  as  soon 
as  it  is  presented.  Filled  with  the  spirit  which  descended  upon  His 
baptism,  He  is  led  up  into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted  of  the  devil. 
In  the  strength  of  th  spirit  He  encounters  His  adversary ;  armed 
with  the  sword  of  the  spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God,  He  silences 
and  drives  away  the  Evil  One.  *  The  devil  leaveth  Him,  and,  behold, 
angels  came  and  ministered  unto  Him.'  But  it  is  not  so  in  the 
closing  scene.  As  He  passes  within  the  shadow  of  death  a  horrible 
dread  overwhelms  Him.  *  My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful,  even  unto 
death,1  is  His  confession,  and  He  casts  Himself  down  with  His  face 
upon  the  earth,  and  pleads  with  His  Father  in  the  bitter  anguish  of 
His  spirit :  *  O  My  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from 
Me.'  And  as  there  was  this  shrinking  of  the  human  nature,  so  there 
was  also  here  what  had  not  been  before,  the  craving  for  human 
sympathy.  In  the  first  conflict  Jesus  was  alone  in  the  wilderness ; 
in  the  last  He  takes  with  Him  His  chosen  disciples,  to  be  witnesses  of 
His  agony.  If  He  leaves  them  to  pray,  He  returns  to  them  for  relief; 
He  clings  to  those  poor,  weak  human  friends  as  if  they  could  lighten 
His  burden  ;  He  tears  Himself  from  them — such  is  the  exact  force  of 
the  word  which  S.  Luke  employs — and  again  wrestles  with  His  Father 
in  prayer  ;  and  when  He  finds  them  unable  to  bear  the  burden  of  His 
grief,  and  to  sleep  through  sorrow,  He  pleads  with  them :  *  Simon, 
steepest  thou  ?  Could  not  ye  watch  with  Me  one  hour  ?  Watch  and 
pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation.' 

I.  Holy  Scripture  casts  light  upon  our  Lord's  sufferings ;  it  tells  us 
of  meaning  in  them,  tells  us  that  these  sufferings  were  necessary  for 
Him  in  order  to  the  perfection  of  His  human  nature,  and  necessary 
also  for  us  that  we  might  have  the  perfection  of  His  sympathy  in  our 
trials.  They  were  necessary  for  Him  in  order  to  the  perfection  of 
His  human  nature.  Though  He  were  the  Son,  yet  learned  He 
obedience  by  the  things  that  He  suffered,  and,  being  made  perfect, 
He  became  the  author  of  eternal  salvation  to  all  them  that  obeyed 
Him.  There  is,  then,  a  difference  between  sinlessness  and  perfection. 
Adam  in  Paradise  was  sinless,  but  Adam  in  Paradise  was  not  perfect 
He  was  sinless  because  he  was  created  in  the  image  of  God ;  but  he 
was  not  perfect  because  he  had  never  been  put  to  the  test.  Perfection 
implies  growth  and  development,  and  in  the  moral  and  spiritual 
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being  this  implies  choice  deliberately  exercised,  and  choice  deliberately 
exercised  implies  temptation  and  trial.  Without  this,  in  the  absence 
of  struggle  and  conflict,  in  the  absence  of  pain  and  resistance  to  evil, 
and  the  perseverance  of  that  which  is  right,  there  can  be  no  victory — 
the  fibres  of  the  moral  being  have  not  been  tested.  Hence,  as  there 
was  in  our  blessed  Lord  that  growth  in  wisdom  which  was  the 
evidence  that  His  divine  nature  did  not  supersede  or  dispense  with 
the  loss  of  human  nature,  so,  likewise,  He  encountered  temptation 
and  trial  in  order  to  be  made  like  us  in  all  things,  and  in  our  nature 
overcome  temptation,  and  thus,  through  temptation,  be  made 
perfect. 

II.  And  we  shall,  perhaps,  see  how  far  it  was  that  this  particular 
trial,  this  last  agony,  perfected  our  Lord's  obedience,  if  we  try  to 
bring  distinctly  before  our  minds  in  what  way  it  was  that  our  Lord's 
obedience  was  now  tested.  Compare  it,  for  a  moment,  as  I  have 
already  said,  with  the  first  temptation.  No  doubt,  then,  the  sugges 
tions  of  the  Evil  One  were  infinitely  hateful  to  our  Lord's  pure  human 
soul ;  but,  still,  those  temptations  were  all  to  gratify  human  nature, 
and  in  gratifying  human  nature  contravened  the  law  of  God.  But 
mark  the  peculiarity  of  this  last  trial.  It  was  addressed  to  that 
which  was  purest  and  holiest  in  our  Lord.  The  terribleness  of  it  was 
this :  that  He,  in  His  holy,  spotless  soul  was  brought  into  direct  and 
immediate  contact  with  the  whole  power  of  evil,  as  a  thing  with 
which  He  was  to  identify  Himself,  and  to  make  it  His  own.  He 
would  apparently  be  separating  Himself  from  evil  if  He  refused.  Do 
not  you  see  that  the  recoil  here  from  submission  was  in  itself  a  right 
recoil  ?  If  it  be  true  that  the  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from  heaven 
against  all  unrighteousness  of  men,  and  if  the  mind  of  our  Lord  was 
in  perfect  accordance,  as  we  know  it  was,  with  the  mind  of  the  Father, 
then  how  intense  must  have  been  His  abhorrence  of  the  sin,  how 
fearful  to  make  it  His  own !  In  the  wilderness  He  was  tempted  to 
assert  Himself,  to  prove,  as  it  were,  to  Himself  and  to  the  world  that 
He  was  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Messiah  of  His  people ;  but  in  the 
garden  the  temptation  was  much  more  subtle.  It  is  the  recoil  from 
evil ;  it  is,  because  sin  is  hateful,  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  sin ;  it 
is  to  shrink  from  the  condemnation  and  the  contamination  ;  it  is  to 
put  forth  supernatural  power,  it  is  to  manifest  everlasting  holiness  ; 
it  is  to  forsake  sinners  rather  than  to  take  the  burden  of  their  sins. 
What  could  be  more  awful  than  for  the  infinite  holiness  of  God  to 
make  all  evil  His  own,  that  so  the  evil  might  be  put  away  ?  And 
here  was  the  greatness  of  the  love,  here  the  perfection  of  the  obedience, 
that,  in  order  to  accomplish  man's  salvation,  Christ  did  not  shrink 
even  from  this  extremest  test,  this  last  suffering,  this  bitterest  agony, 
that,  being  made  sin  for  us,  He  might  save  us  from  sin. 
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III.  But,  once  more,  our  Lord's  trial  was  necessary  for  the  per 
fection  of  His  human  sympathy,  that  He  might  be  a  faithful  and 
merciful  High  Priest;  necessary  that,  having  been  tempted,  He 
might  be  able  to  succour  them  that  are  tempted.  And  we  feel,  do 
we  not,  that  divine  succour  is  not  enough?  The  poor,  crushed, 
bleeding  human  heart  craves  the  sympathy  of  a  heart  like  its  own. 
It  cannot  rest  on  the  arm  of  Omnipotence  if  it  does  not  know  that 
that  Omnipotence  can  '  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  its  infirmities.' 
And  there  is  nothing  more  precious  in  the  record  of  our  Lord's 
Agony  in  the  Garden  than  the  assurance  which  it  gives  us  of  His 
perfect  sympathy  with  us  in  our  loneliness  and  in  our  sorrow.  Every 
human  heart  has  its  seasons  of  loneliness.  There  is  not  only  the 
awful  loneliness  of  the  last  hour  ;  there  is  the  loneliness  of  life. 

And  if  this  be  true  of  all,  it  is  pre-eminently  true  of  the  noblest, 
the  loftiest,  the  most  sensitive  spirits.  We  all  of  us  know  something 
of  this  loneliness.  Well,  this  was  a  Saviour's  burden  too.  He  was 
always  infinitely  above  even  His  chosen  disciples.  They  could  not 
understand  Him ;  His  aspirations,  His  sorrows,  His  joys  were  such 
as  they  could  not  share.  And  yet,  how  full  of  tender  sympathy 
He  was !  He  who  was  so  lonely  Himself  can  feel  for  our  loneliness 
with  His  mighty  heart.  On  His  perfect  knowledge,  on  His  never- 
failing  sympathy  we  may  rest  at  all  times.  His  love  never  fails,  is 
never  wearied.  And  as  with  loneliness,  so  with  sorrow.  There  are 
sorrows  which  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  bear ;  there  are  sorrows 
which  make  a  man  wish,  like  Job,  to  die ;  there  are  sorrows  which 
cast  us  on  our  face  with  the  exceeding  bitter  cry,  *  O  my  Father, 
if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me ! '  Then,  what  consolation 
in  the  thought  that  He  has  passed  through  the  same  experience,  that 
He,  the  perfect  Man,  knew  not  how  to  bear  His  burden,  would  have 
escaped  from  it  if  He  could  without  disobedience  to  His  Father's  will ! 
Knowing  this,  remembering  this,  shall  we  not  learn  the  lesson  of  His 
resignation  ? 

BISHOP  PEROWNE. 


The  Agony  in  the  Garden. 

And  He  went  a  little  further,  and  fell  on  His  face,  and  prayed,  saying,  0  My 
Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  Me :  nevertheless  not  as  I  will,  but  as 
Thou  wilt.  S.  MATTHEW  xxvi.  39. 

I.   TP)  EGARDING  the  Agony  as  a  part  of  the  means,  which  were 

Xv     'to  make  the  Captain  of  our  salvation  perfect  through 

sufferings,'  we  shall  best  understand  the   passage  before  us,  if  we 

remember  the  general  purpose  for  which  our  Saviour  'poured  out  His 
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soul  unto  death,  and  was  numbered  with  the  transgressors.'  Now, 
that  purpose  plainly  was,  not  to  confirm  His  doctrine,  not  as  a  mere 
witness  for  the  truth,  not  to  show  how  a  good  man  could  die,  but  to 
be  a  vicarious  sacrifice,  *  to  bear  our  griefs,  and  carry  our  sorrows,'  to 
suffer  the  punishment  due  to  our  sins,  'to  make  reconciliation  for 
iniquity,'  to  redeem  our  souls  from  death  by  His  most  precious  blood, 
to  bruise  the  serpent's  head,  and  to  free  us  from  the  hereditary  bond 
age,  in  which  the  evil  spirit  has  bound  us.  These  were  the  objects 
for  which  He  suffered,  and  of  course  each  portion  of  His  final  suffer 
ings  is  to  be  understood  in  reference  to  this,  His  great  design.  The 
Agony  in  the  Garden,  then,  was  a  part  of  the  final  struggle  with  the 
tempter.  It  was  the  last  hope  of  that  wicked  spirit,  and  it  failed ;  it 
failed  by  the  efficacy  of  prayer. 

II.  What  was  that  cup,  and  what  were  its  ingredients,  the  horrors 
of  which  were  sufficient  to  trouble  the  spirit  of  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  ? 

It  could  not  be  death  only,  although  that  death  was  a  most  cruel 
and  ignominious  one ;  it  could  not  be  mere  bodily  pain,  although  the 
tormentors  around  Him  took  a  devilish  pleasure  in  increasing  His 
tortures.  He  who  knew  the  worthlessness  of  the  present  life,  could 
not  look  forward  to  death  as  an  evil ;  He  who  had  left  the  bosom  of 
His  Father,  must  have  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  returning  to  Him. 
He  who  knew,  what  we  believe,  that  *  the  sufferings  of  this  present 
time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  which  shall  be 
revealed  in  us,'  must  have  despised  the  mere  bodily  tortures  which 
were  prepared  for  Him.  It  is  not  meant  that,  when  actually  tor 
mented,  He  did  not  feel  the  full  bitterness  of  the  pains  which  led  to 
His  dissolution, — God  forbid  that  we  should  undervalue  or  depreciate 
the  anguish  of  that  hour.  But  we  are  speaking  now  not  of  His 
sufferings  upon  the  Cross,  but  of  His  previous  sufferings  in  the 
garden  ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  mere  anticipation  of  bodily 
pain  would  have  pressed  so  heavily  upon  Him,  as  to  produce  a  sweat 
of  blood,  and  to  occasion  even  a  passing  wish  for  preservation  from 
the  mere  agonies  of  death, — no,  we  have  the  warrant  of  Scripture]  for 
believing  that  there  was  something  more,  a  mental  and  moral  agony 
superadded  to  the  dread  of  the  corporeal  trial.  He  stood  there  as 
the  scapegoat  of  His  people,  c  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away 
the  sins  of  the  world.'  '  Upon  His  head  were  put  all  the  iniquities  of 
the  spiritual  children  of  Israel,  and  all  their  transgressions  in  all  their 
sins.'  '  The  Lord  hath  laid  on  Him  the  iniquity  of  us  all.'  Now, 
though  we  are  not  authorised  by  Scripture  in  saying  that  the  sins  of 
all  mankind  were  literally  transferred  to  that  conscience,  which  was 
without  spot,  yet  we  may  well  believe  that  to  Him  who  '  knew  what 
was  in  man,'  whose  omniscience  extends  through  all  ages,  the  sins  of 
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the  whole  world  were  in  a  manner  mentally  present ;  that  He  duly 
estimated  their  multitude  and  their  enormity,  and  that  He  was  over 
powered  by  a  sense  of  the  ruin  entailed  upon  that  being  who  had 
once  been  created  'after  God's  own  image.'  Yes;  the  sins  of  all 
generations,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  in  this  sense  part  of  the  ingredients  of  that  cup  of  bitterness. 
The  sins  of  the  whole  world,  the  sins  of  our  fathers  and  of  ourselves, 
the  sins  which  we  may  have  committed  yesterday,  and  the  sins  which 
we  may  be  about  to  commit  to-day,  contributed  something  to  the 
necessity  for  His  death,  and  something  therefore  to  His  '  innumerable 
troubles,'  which  a  knowledge  of  that  necessity  occasioned  ;  and  when 
to  this  we  add,  that  for  these  countless  sins  He  was  appointed  as  the 
only  sacrifice,  and  that  upon  the  struggle  which  was  now  commenced 
the  salvation  of  mankind  was  to  depend,  we  shall  see  abundant  reason 
for  the  exceeding  sorrow  at  Gethsemane,  and  for  that  sense  of  desola 
tion  which  made  Him  exclaim  upon  the  Cross,  *  My  God,  My  God, 
why  hast  thou  forsaken  Me  ? ' 

The  sinner  will  here  find  the  sum  and  substance  of  that  Christian 
religion  which  was  revealed  for  his  use.  He  will  see  the  consequences 
of  his  transgressions,  and  God's  hatred  of  sin,  he  will  learn  how  much 
it  has  cost  to  redeem  his  soul ;  and  his  hope  and  endeavours  will  be, 
that  those  sufferings,  which  are  all-sufficient  in  themselves,  may  not, 
in  his  case,  be  rendered  ineffectual  by  his  obstinacy.  The  mourner 
also  will  here  see  how  he  ought  to  mourn,  how  the  natural  flow  of 
sorrow  must  be  tempered  by  fervent  prayer,  and  what  absolute  resig 
nation  must  be  mingled  with  the  supplication  for  deliverance  from 
evil.  And  whether  we  are  in  sin,  in  temptation,  or  in  sorrow,  if  we 
will  fall  upon  our  knees,  and  apply  these  meditations  to  our  practical 
use,  there  will  not  be  wanting  to  us  the  spiritual  assistance  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  as  there  appeared  to  our  blessed  Saviour  in  His  distress 
an  angel  strengthening  Him, 
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The  Agony  of  Denial. 

'  Then  they  took  Him,  and  led  Him,  and  brought  Him  into  the  high  priest's  house 
And  Peter  followed  afar  off.  And  when  they  had  kindled  a  fire  in  the  midst  of  the 
hall,  and  were  set  down  together,  Peter  sat  down  among  them.  But  a  certain  maid 
beheld  him  as  he  sat  by  the  fire,  and  earnestly  looked  upon  him,  and  said  This  man 
was  also  with  Him.  And  he  denied  Him,  saying,  Woman,  I  know  Him  not.  And 
after  a  little  while  another  saw  him,  and  said,  Thou  art  also  of  them.  And  Peter 
said,  Man,  I  am  not.  And  about  the  space  of  one  hour  after  another  confidently 
affirmed,  saying,  Of  a  truth  this  fellow  also  was  with  Him :  for  he  is  a  Galilean. 
And  Peter  said,  Man,  I  know  not  what  thou  sayest.  And  immediately,  while  he  yet 
spake,  the  cock  crew.  And  the  Lord  turned,  and  looked  upon  Peter.  And  Peter 
remembered  the  word  of  the  Lord,  how  He  had  said  unto  him,  Before  the  cock  crow, 
thou  shall  deny  Me  thrice.  And  Peter  went  out,  and  wept  bitterly.  S.  LUKE  xxii' 
54-62. 

I.  T  T  AD  our  Lord  loved  less,  His  agony  would  have  been 
JTl  immeasurably  reduced.  To  S.  Peter  the  privilege  of 
peculiar  intimacy  had  been  extended.  He  was  one  of  the  three 
favoured  apostles  who  had  witnessed  the  raising  of  Jairus's  daughter. 
He  was  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  and  that  scene  made  an 
indelible  impression  upon  his  mind.  He  was  in  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane,  and  knew  something  of  that  terrible  incident.  Such 
special  intimacy,  so  lovingly  extended  to  S.  Peter,  would  no  doubt 
deepen  the  agony  of  his  denial.  Even  in  our  shallow  lives,  the 
opening  up  of  our  hearts,  of  our  sorrows  or  of  our  joys,  to  one  in 
whom  we  trust  is  made  on  the  assumption  of  enduring  love,  of 
unalloyed  affection,  of  cementing  sympathy.  We  love  to  allow  a 
friend  to  understand  us,  through  and  through,  because  we  rely  upon 
his  enduring  affection.  Nor  are  there,  in  this  scene  of  sorrow  and  of 
vicissitude,  many  influences  more  tender  or  more  mighty  in  their 
tenderness  than  those  which  are  generated  by  mutual  interchange  of 
the  confidences  of  affliction,  of  apprehension,  of  grief,  or  of  effort. 
To  know  a  soul  in  adversity  is  to  love  that  soul  in  futurity. 

This  helps  us  to  recognise  the  grief  which  S.  Peter  brought  here 
and  now  to  our  Lord.  Beside  all  which,  those  who  were  gathered  in 
that  open  court,  in  the  chilly  hours  of  the  night,  knew,  by  various 
and  converging  facts,  that  he  was  no  ordinary  adherent.  They  would 
couple  the  act  of  betrayal  with  his  triple  denial.  Both  would 
encourage  and  even  inflame  the  rude  and  the  coarse  to  heap  indignity 
the  most  despicable,  and  insult  the  most  insolent  and  arrogant  and 
outrageous,  upon  the  desolate  Prisoner,  who  was  sold  by  one  follower 
and  scouted  by  another.  Soldier  and  slave,  Levite  and  priest,  would 
make  contumely  their  amusement,  ridicule  their  mirth,  and  cruelty 
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their  base  enjoyment.  Each  could  cite  the  Apostle  who  denied  Him 
to  justify  his  heartless  iniquity.  Each  could  hush  the  whisperings  of 
conscience,  about  the  possible  innocence  of  the  manacled  Jesus,  by  the 
base  bargaining  of  one,  and  the  loud-oathed  scorn  of  another.  And 
thus,  in  the  violation  of  love's  confidence  and  in  the  infliction  of  the 
multiplied  wrong  which  was  produced  thereby,  we  see  something  of 
the  Saviour's  agony  through  the  saint's  denial. 

II.  Nor  may  we  doubt  that  another  element  in  His  anguish  was 
His  typical  and  translucent  spirituality,  confronted  as  it  was  with  the 
grovelling  materialism  by  which  it  was  surrounded  and  assaulted.     In 
proportion  as  we  have  His  spirit,  His  sight  is  ours,  His  estimate  is 
ours.     This  spirituality  of  perception,  being  of  the  essence  of  divine 
life,  follows  the   laws   by  which   life  is  governed.     Amongst  these 
must  be  reckoned   the  grief  which  spirituality  endures  when  the 
objects  of  its  love  are  enslaved  by  the  material,  are  blind  to  the 
splendour  of  moral  beauty,  and  are  seen  to  cower  before  the  false  and 
the  base,  and  even  the  brutal.     This  our  Lord  beheld  in  His  Apostle. 
He  saw  His  professed  friend  stumble  and  stagger  in  the  presence  of 
mendacity,  of  meanness,  of  envy. 

And  in  this  knowledge,  which  spiritual  souls  have  of  the  meanness 
of  materialism,  we  see  another  factor  in  the  agony  of  our  Lord, 
through  the  Apostle's  denial.  In  the  shame  which  he  felt  at  being 
considered  an  adherent  of  Christ,  there  is  the  clearest  evidence  of  his 
unspirituality.  This,  to  incarnate  love,  and  to  trusting  friendship, 
would  bring  grief,  and  woe,  and  anguish. 

III.  And   once  again.     The  anguish  of  our  Lord  was  due  to  S. 
Peter's  dread  of  consequences.     If  ever  the  fear  of  man  brought  a 
snare  in  which  the  soul  of  an  Apostle  was  caught,  if  ever  a  follower 
of  our  Lord  tripped  in  the  tangled  skein  which  is  always  woven  when 
one  false  step  is  taken,  it  was  here.     He  saw  that  the  priests  had  in 
their  hands  now  the  one  Personage  in  the  country  who  had  given 
them  reason  to  fear  His  words,  His  works,  His  life.     They  held  Him 
in   the  tenacious  and   unyielding  grip  of  enraged,  unpitying,  and 
revengeful  ecclesiasticism.     He  had  been  betrayed  to  them  by  one 
disciple.     Nine  had  not  only  forsaken  their  Master,  but  to  do  so  they 
had   given  wings  to  their  feet.     S.  John  was  alone,  in  the  hign 
priest's  house,  with  the  Lord.     With  that  solitary  exception,  Christ 
was  hopelessly  desolate,  and  as  hopelessly  deserted.     S.  Peter  knew, 
by  the  powerful   instinct  which  somehow  comes  to  men  when   the 
worst  is  reached,  that  escape  was  impossible  to  the  Christ.     This 
would  impress  him  the  more  because  every  statement  which  He  had 
made  respecting  the  closing  scenes  in  Jerusalem  was  being  fulfilled. 
All  had  been  offended  because  of  Him.     One  had  betrayed  Him. 
He  had  denied  Him,  and  even  the  very  bird  whose  crowing  was  to 
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mark  his  abysmal  apostasy  illustrated  the  stern  reality  of  both  pre 
diction  and  performance. 

Beware  of  the  least  denial  of  the  principles,  the  doctrines,  the 
claims  of  Christ.  Distrust  the  strength  of  your  own  heart.  Learn, 
however  slowly,  gradually,  and  even  reluctantly,  not  to  have  any «  con 
fidence  in  the  flesh.'  And  if  you  have  been  so  unhappy  as  to  deny 
the  Lord  Jesus,  then  let  the  penitence  of  S.  Peter  have  its  due  and 
ready  place  in  your  saddened  soul.  The  look  of  love,  which,  like  the 
gentlest  air  of  heaven,  fell  upon  the  heart-strings  of  his  memory,  will 
light  on  yours.  Tears,  hot  tears  will  flow.  They  will  be  wiped  away 
by  the  pierced  Hand.  In  the  clearer  glancings  of  eyes  joyous  with 
forgiveness  you  will  behold  your  Saviour,  mighty  in  His  resurrection 
power,  and  nearer  than  ever  in  His  restoring  pity. 

DEAN  LEFROY. 


On  Your  Guard. 

And  when  He  was  at  the  place,  He  said  unto  them,  Pray  that  ye  enter  not  into 
temptation.     S.  LUKE  xxii.  40. 

FROM  the  point  whence  we  catch  our  first  distant  view  of  the 
Cross  of  Christ  on  Calvary,  we  cannot  help  dwelling  on  the 
character  of  His  fearful  temptations.  These  were  by  no  means 
limited  to  the  sufferings  which  closed  that  cruel  day  of  the  Crucifixion. 
On  the  contrary,  the  temptations  of  Christ,  as  we  understand  the 
term,  must  have  gradually  risen  to  their  most  appalling  height 
during  the  hours  which  immediately  preceded  the  final  tragedy.  It 
is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  conceive  the  exact  character  of  the 
temptations  which  surrounded  the  life  of  Christ ;  because,  whatever 
they  were,  they  were  experienced  by  one  who,  whilst  He  was  man 
in  His  human  nature  like  ourselves,  was  yet  in  His  divine  nature 
God,  and  therefore  essentially  different  from  mortal  men.  Still, 
though  He  might,  and  doubtless  did,  receive  great  support  in  con 
sequence  of  the  union  between  His  divine  and  human  natures,  yet 
His  temptations  were  none  the  less  real.  They  closely  resembled  our 
own  trials.  In  our  trials  we  are  promised  divine  aid,  and  divine 
support;  but,  great  as  the  power  and  efficacy  of  that  support  un 
doubtedly  is,  our  temptations  are  nevertheless  real  and  severe. 

I.  It  is  impossible,  I  conceive,  for  any  bond  of  sympathy  to  bind 
two  people  firmly  together,  unless  both  have  shared  some  kindred  joy, 
or  borne  common  sorrow.  Our  Lord  was  well  aware  how  necessary 
was  such  a  link,  and  this  common  chain  of  sympathy  He  found  in  the 
fact  that  His  disciples  had  been  associated  with  Him  in  His  trials ; 
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'Ye  are  they  which  have  continued  with  Me  in  My  temptations.* 
And  it  seems  to  show  the  depth  of  His  interest  and  fellow-feeling, 
that  He  at  the  same  time  sums  up  the  result  of  His  own  experience, 
and  reveals  the  secret  of  His  own  success  in  those  tender  yet  warning 
words,  '  Pray,  lest  ye  enter  into  temptation.' 

I  need  not  say  that  for  us  the  whole  value  of  the  sympathy  shown 
by  Christ  for  His  followers,  on  this  night  of  His  agony,  is  derived 
from  the  fact  that  He  was  not  only  their  human  friend,  tenderly 
bound  to  His  followers  by  terms  of  common  friendship,  but  that  He 
was  their  divine  Master— one  who  had  power  to  protect  as  well  as 
infinite  wisdom  to  advise — one  whose  sympathy,  therefore,  was  not 
merely  emotional,  but  of  a  practical  service  which  is  infinitely  precious. 
He  had  Himself  found  the  flesh  to  be  weak,  but  He  had  sought  the 
great  remedy  for  weakness ;  and  then  the  spirit's  willingness,  which 
had  never  wavered,  won  its  complete  and  final  triumph.  When  next 
He  prayed,  it  was  no  longer,  <  Let  this  cup  pass  from  Me ' ;  but  the 
resignation  was  absolute,  '  O  My  Father,  if  this  cup  may  not  pass 
away  from  Me,  except  I  drink  it,  Thy  will  be  done  ! ' 

II.  And  now  look  at  the  disciples'  conduct.  They  did  not  pray, 
but  they  slept ;  and  though  their  spirit  had  been  willing  to  suffer  with 
their  Master,  yet,  at  the  very  first  sign  of  immediate  danger,  they  all 
forsook  Him,  and  fled.  They  were  no  sooner  tempted  than  they  fell. 
They  clearly  wanted  that  divine  support  in  their  trial  which  had 
proved  so  all-sufficient  for  their  Master  in  His  far  greater  trial. 

The  common  mistake  men  commit  is  that  they  enter  unprepared 
into  temptation,  and  then  expect  to  be  upheld.  First,  they  subject 
themselves  with  their  eyes  open  to  a  trial  which  they  well  know 
will  test  their  constancy  to  the  uttermost,  and  then  they  look  for 
some  almost  miraculous  interference  to  withdraw  them  unharmed. 
When  we  see  how  fearfully  men  and  women  expose  themselves  and 
others  to  temptation,  we  do  not  wonder  that  so  few  are  saved ;  rather, 
we  are  surprised  that  any  remain  who  are  not  utterly  lost. 

Surely  a  man  who  is  deeply  in  earnest,  a  man  who  really  values 
religious  life,  a  man  who  firmly  believes  and  hopes  hi  a  happy  eternity, 
will  not  rashly  encounter  enemies  without  arms  of  self-defence;  he 
will  not  challenge  temptation,  and  then  for  the  first  time  pray  to 
God  for  the  help  of  His  Spirit.  Rather  he  will  pray  before  the  trial 
comes,  that  when  it  arises  he  may  find  strength  to  withstand. 

G.  PROTHERO. 
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Christ's  Agony  in  the  Garden. 

And  His  sweat  was  as  it  were  great  drops  of  Wood  fatting  down  to  the  ground. 

S.  LUKE  xxii.  44. 

I.   T     ET  us  notice  our  Lord's  prayer. 
J ,,         1.  His  prayer  was  solitary. 

'  He  withdrew  from  His  disciples.1  He  withdrew  '  about  a  stone's 
cast' — about  fifty  or  sixty  paces — 'and  kneeled  down  and  prayed.' 
In  the  midst  of  His  own  sorrows,  He  was  full  of  sympathy.  Ht 
therefore  warned  His  disciples  of  their  coming  danger,  and  urged 
them  to  pray  by  themselves.  'Pray  ye  that  ye  enter  not  into 
temptation.'  They  had  their  errands  at  a  throne  of  grace,  and  He 
had  His.  Sometimes  when  they  had  joint  errands,  they  prayed 
together.  It  was  fit  now  that  He  and  they  should  pray  separately. 
How  was  this  solitary  place  first  consecrated  by  our  Lord's  devotion, 
and  afterwards  desecrated  by  Judas's  treason !  Our  Lord  now,  we 
may  suppose,  reluctantly  left  His  disciples,  and  with  heavy  steps 
and  visible  emotion  sought  to  be  alone.  There  are  seasons  when 
the  best  company  cannot  be  borne. 

Now,  this  secret  prayer  is  the  duty  of  all  Christians.  '  Thou  when 
thou  prayest,'  said  our  Lord,  '  shut  to  thy  door,  and  pray  to  thy 
Father  which  seeth  in  secret.'  No  one  of  us  needs  to  urge  that  we 
have  no  suitable  place  for  secret  prayer.  Where  there  is  the  will, 
there  is  the  way.  Our  Lord's  secret  place  for  communion  with  God 
was  a  garden.  It  was  in  the  open  air ;  it  was  in  a  part  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives — separate  from  the  eyes  of  men.  Peter  prayed  in  secret, 
upon  the  flat  roof  of  the  house  at  Joppa,  Nehemiah  prayed  in  secret, 
while  standing  behind  King  Ahasuerus,  with  the  royal  cup  in  his  hand. 
Whenever  we  pray,  we  can  pray  secretly,  although  in  a  crowd  at 
the  time;  and  we  can  so  hold  converse  with  our  Maker  and  our 
God. 

2.  Again,  our  Lord's  prayer  was  not  only  solitary,  but  also  devout. 
He  prayed  '  kneeling.'     God  made  the  body  as  well  as  the  soul. 

In  prayer,  as  sinners,  we  should  humble  not  only  the  soul,  but  also 
the  body. 

3.  Our  Lord's  prayer  was  not  only  solitary  and  devout:  it  was 
likewise  submissive. 

His  prayer  was,  '  Father,  if  Thou  be  willing,  remove  this  cup  from 

Me.     Nevertheless  not  My  will,  but  Thine   be  done.'     His  three 

disciples,  Peter  and  James  and  John,  we  may  suppose,  had  been  taken 

by  Him  apart  from  the  rest  into  a  retired  gorge;   and  He  was 
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sufficiently  near,  in  the  moonlight,  to  be  heard  and  seen  by  them. 
They  therefore  saw  His  posture,  and  heard  His  prayer. 

What  a  model  of  submission  is  the  Lord  Jesus  to  us  !  In  all  the 
trials  and  difficulties  to  which  we  are  subject,  we  do  quite  right  to 
come  in  prayer  to  our  heavenly  Father ;  but,  in  all  our  prayers,  we 
must  ever  bear  in  mind  that  following  our  own  will  in  preference  to 
God's  will  is  sin ;  and,  therefore,  in  our  prayers  we  should  always 
add,  *  Nevertheless,  not  my  will,  but  Thine  be  done.  I  am  the  clay. 
Thou  art  the  Potter.  Thy  ways  are  in  the  deep  waters,  and  Thy 
footsteps  are  not  known.  But  Thou  doest  all  things  well.  All 
Thy  judgments  are  true  and  righteous.  The  will  of  the  Lord  be 
done.' 

This  is  acceptable  prayer.  And  prayer — solitary  prayer,  devout 
prayer,  and  submissive  prayer — is  sure  to  be  graciously  regarded. 
This  we  shall  now  see  from  the  second  part  of  our  subject.  You  have 
seen  our  Lord's  prayer.  Now  observe — 

II.  His  relief. 

We  read  that  as  soon  as  He  had  prayed,  *  there  appeared  an  angel 
unto  Him  from  heaven,  strengthening  Him.'  The  appearing  of  this 
heavenly  messenger  proves  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  Hagar  prayed  for 
water ;  and  the  angel  came.  Daniel  prayed ;  and  God  sent  an  angel 
to  shut  the  lions'  mouths.  Cornelius  prayed ;  and  an  angel  directed 
him  to  S.  Peter.  So  Jesus  prayed  ;  and  an  angel  appeared.  In  the 
wilderness  angels  ministered  unto  Him  after  His  victory.  Here  the 
messenger  of  heaven  comes  in  the  midst  of  His  conflict.  What  an 
affecting  proof  this  was  of  the  willing  self-humiliation  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  in  our  behalf !  He  who  made  the  angels,  here  condescends  to 
receive  the  help  of  angels !  Through  God  the  Father  beholding  His 
Son  as  a  sinner  for  us,  the  divine  power  had  departed  as  it  were  from 
Jesus ;  and  His  human  nature  required  succour.  He  was,  therefore, 
for  a  season  made  lower  than  the  angels ;  and  He  was  capable  of 
receiving  their  help.  And  how  was  He  helped  ?  He  was  helped  as 
His  servant  Paul  was  afterwards  helped.  The  trial  was  not  removed ; 
but  He  was  strengthened  to  support  it. 

If  God  proportions  the  burden  to  the  shoulders,  we  shall  have  no 
reason  to  complain.  This  is  what  God  did  for  Jesus,  and  what  He 
will  do  for  us  also,  if  we  are  His  children.  David  confessed  this  to 
be  a  sufficient  answer  to  his  prayer  in  the  day  of  trouble,  that  God 
strengthened  him  <  with  strength  in  his  soul.'  The  Lord  Jesus  could 
have  had  legions  of  angels  to  rescue  Him,  if  He  had  pleased.  Nay, 
this  single  angel  could  have  chased  away  all  His  foes,  and  delivered 
Him.  One  angel,  in  a  single  night,  slew  185,000  soldiers  in  Sen 
nacherib's  army.  But  no :  this  was  the  hour  of  His  enemies,  and  of 
the  powers  of  darkness.  The  angel  merely  came  to  support  Him  by 
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his  presence.  And,  while  Christ's  friends  were  asleep,  and  His 
enemies  awake,  the  bare  presence  of  an  angel  would  be  a  solace 
to  Christ's  spirit. 

But  our  Lord's  sufferings  were  not  yet  over.  In  fact,  they  were 
only  commencing.  We  now  go  on,  therefore,  to  our  third  subject. 

III.  His  agony. 

For  its  mysterious  solemnity,  the  Agony  in  the  Garden  stands  next 
to  the  Agony  on  Calvary.  It  is  one  of  the  deep  things  of  God. 
Christ  was  now  treading  the  winepress  alone.  All  the  powers  of 
darkness  were  contending  with  Him.  What  this  was  is  afterwards 
explained :  *  And  being  in  an  agony,  He  prayed  more  earnestly  ;  and 
His  sweat  was,  as  it  were,  great  drops  of  blood  falling  down  to  the 
ground.'  The  word  agony  is  a  very  strong  word.  It  means  the 
energy  of  exertion  put  forth  by  any  one  while  wrestling.  Christ's 
mind  and  body  were  on  the  full  stretch,  as  a  man  wrestling  with  an 
antagonist.  So  great  was  His  terror  and  amazement,  that  although 
He  had  received  some  strength  from  the  angel,  He  prayed  yet  more  and 
more  earnestly.  As  the  Apostle  says,  *  He  made  supplication  with  strong 
crying  and  tears  to  Him  who  was  able  to  save  Him  from  death.' 
Not  that  there  was  any  coldness  or  indifference  in  the  prayers  He 
offered  before ;  but  there  was  now  a  greater  vehemency,  which  was 
expressed  both  by  voice  and  by  gesture. 

In  view  of  this  terrible  scene,  let  no  one  mock  at  sin,  or  think 
lightly  of  death.  Did  sweat  come  in  with  the  sin  of  Adam  as  part  of 
the  curse  ?  Christ  was  made  a  curse  for  us,  and  therefore  He  under 
went  as  the  second  Adam  a  bloody  sweat,  that  in  the  sweat  of  His 
face  we  sinners  might  eat  bread,  the  bread  of  life,  and  live — live  for 
ever.  An  ancient  author  mentions  that  in  India  once  a  serpent's  bite 
caused  a  sweat  of  blood ;  and  here  were  the  similar  effects  of  the  bite 
of  Satan,  the  old  serpent,  and  that  bite  was  infinite  pain,  which  pain 
none  but  lost  souls  in  hell  can  explain  or  understand.  So  copious 
were  these  drops  of  blood,  that  they  fell  not  only  on  his  raiment,  but 
on  the  ground.  He  was  now  being  treated  as  a  vicarious  sufferer,  as 
though  He  were  the  greatest  of  sinners ;  and  without  shedding  of 
blood — blood  of  sorrow  and  blood  on  the  Cross — there  could  be  no 
remission  of  our  sins.  How  shall  we  sufficiently  admire  this  love  of 
Christ !  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  should  suffer, 
and  at  last  die  for  his  friends !  In  our  case,  however,  Jesus  died  not 
for  friends,  but  for  enemies — for  sinners — for  rebels. 

We  now  learn,  in  conclusion — 

1.  The  safety  of  the  Christian  believer. 

2.  The  peril  of  the  unconverted  sinner. 

C.  CLAYTON. 
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The  Agony  in  the  Garden. 

And  being  in  an  agony  He  prayed  more  earnestly :  and  His  sweat  wot  as  it  were 
great  drops  of  blood  falling  down  to  the  ground.     S.  LUKE  xxii.  44. 

THE  Garden  of  Gethsemane  is  associated  with  one  of  the  most 
woful  and  mysterious  experiences  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows. 
Like  the  scene  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  suffering  on  the  Cross,  it  is 
unique,  profound,  and,  in  its  final  Teachings,  beyond  the  range  of  the 
most  penetrating  intelligence.  From  the  earliest  Christian  days  it 
has  attracted  reverent  attention.  The  language  of  martyrs  has  been 
coloured  by  it.  Devotion  unto  death  has  turned  to  it.  Like  the 
Psalter,  in  which  the  holiest  joy  has  found  expression,  the  records  of 
the  Agony  in  the  Garden  have  risen  before  eyes  that  were  tearless  in 
sorrow,  and  they  have  trembled  upon  lips  that  were  whitened  with 
woe.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  why.  It  is  a  revelation  of  the  afflicted 
Christ,  and  His  utterances  of  supplication,  His  awful  restlessness,  His 
acquiescence  in  the  divine  will,  and  the  ministries  of  the  strengthen 
ing  angel,  have  brought  Him  very  near  to  the  humanity  which  he 
deigned  to  assume,  and  which  He  died  to  uplift. 

I.  We  shall  not  wonder  that  saintly  souls  have  drawn  a  spiritual 
line  around  the  Agony  in  the  Garden.  They  would,  with  uplifted 
hand  and  trembling  voice,  plead  that  that  scene  may  never  be  violated 
by  the  Babel  voices  of  disputation.  c  A  feeling  always  seizes  me,1  says 
the  thoughtful  Krummacher,  'as  if  it  were  unbecoming  to  act  as  a 
spy  on  the  Son  of  the  living  God  in  His  last  secret  transactions  with 
His  heavenly  Father;  and  that  a  sinful  eye  ventures  too  much  in 
daring  to  look  upon  a  scene  in  which  the  Lord  appears  in  a  state 
of  weakness  and  abandonment  that  places  Him  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  most  miserable  among  men.*  And  yet,  have  we  not  here  a 
scripture  which  is  ( written  for  our  learning '  ?  May  not  the  instruc 
tion  which  it  is  designed  to  impart  be  obscured  by  dark  sayings? 
And  shall  we  not  offer  the  supplication  which  has  been  urged  by  ten 
thousand  times  ten  thousand  souls  with  greater  reality  and  meaning, 
if  we  endeavour  to  appreciate  the  cause  of  '  Thine  agony  and  bloody 
sweat '  ?  Yea,  it  may  be  that  our  cry,  '  Good  Lord,  deliver  us,'  shall 
be  urged  with  firmer  faith,  if  we  see  why  our  Saviour  '  was  heard,  in 
that  He  feared.' 

As  we  now  reverently  look  upon  our  divine  Lord,  we  are  amazed 
by  the  severity  of  the  strain  which  He  here  experienced.  This 
appears  in  His  terrible  agitation.  The  moral  grandeur  of  His  com 
posure,  so  clear  in  His  recently  uttered  discourses,  has  given  place 
to  fearful  restlessness.  '  I  go  and  pray  yonder.'  *  He  went  a  little 
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further,  and  fell  on  His  face.'  « He  cometh  to  His  disciples/  *  He 
went  away  again  the  second  time.'  « He  came  and  found  them  asleep 
again.1  « He  left  them,  and  went  away  again.'  Six  separate  move 
ments  within  what  must  have  been  but  a  short  space,  and  to  and 
from  the  same  persons  !  Ah !  who  that  has  known  the  bitterness  of 
anguish  and  the  pressure  of  overwhelming  grief  does  not  recognise 
here  the  agitation  of  affliction  ?  The  soul  within  is  swept  as  by  a 
whirlwind,  and  its  waves  rise  high  upon  the  body  without.  Physical 
restlessness  indicates,  all  too  certainly,  moral  distress. 

There  are  those  who  see  in  the  dejection  of  the  Christ  nothing 
more  than  physical  exhaustion.  The  strain  of  three  years'  hardship 
and  the  assured  isolation  that  was  to  follow,  precipitated  by  base 
betrayal,  denial,  desertion,  told  upon  the  physique  of  the  Jewish 
peasant.  He  was  now  frail  even  to  syncope,  and  those  who  admit 
the  influence  of  mental  distress  upon  the  strongest  frame  find  no 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  prostration  of  the  Christ.  Now,  we 
must  never  forget  that,  while  we  read  of  our  Lord  being  hungry, 
thirsty,  and  fatigued,  there  is  not  one  word  in  Holy  Scripture 
respecting  *  illness '  as  an  experience  of  His  nature.  Moreover,  when 
we  look  at  the  gospels,  the  terms  which  are  used  to  indicate  the 
region  of  the  sorrow  are  not  the  terms  which  would  be  used  to 
indicate  physical  exhaustion.  *  My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful,  even 
unto  death.'  S.  Mark,  with  characteristic  exactness  and  vividness  of 
detail,  says  He  *  began  to  be  sore  amazed,  and  very  heavy ' ;  and 
while  the  latter  may  be  referred  to  the  body,  and  the  former  to  the 
mind,  S.  Matthew's  '  sorrowful  and  very  heavy '  helps  us  to  regard 
the  heaviness  as  the  expression  of  the  sorrow.  The  element  of 
surprise  is  introduced  by  S.  Mark.  There  was  here  an  unexpected 
horror  which  oppressed  our  adorable  Lord,  and  of  that  horror,  of  that 
one,  unique,  never  before,  never  since  experienced  amazement,  bodily 
debility  gives  no  adequate  explanation. 

II.  The  truth  appears  to  lie  deeper  than  we  have  as  yet  penetrated. 
It  is,  we  believe,  suggested  by  our  Lord's  own  words ;  by  the  language 
of  S.  Luke ;  and  by  the  inspired  reference  to  Gethsemane  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Our  Lord  described  His  soul  as  '  exceeding 
sorrowful,  even  unto  death,'  by  which  we  understand  the  end  to  which 
that  sorrow  was  likely  to  lead,  the  issue  towards  which  the  agony 
pointed,  then  and  there.  In  that  dreary  and  dreadful  hour,  the 
hugest  forces  of  evil  were  arrayed  against  the  Saviour.  The  terrible 
agencies  of  the  principalities  and  the  powers  of  darkness,  ancient, 
organised,  experienced,  malignant,  put  forth  their  deadliest  hate  and 
scorn  and  might.  The  envenomed  rage  of  the  enemy  was  at  its  height. 
Death  and  sin — never  so  near  to  the  Immaculate  Prince  of  Life  as 
now — appeared  in  their  hideous  duality,  connection,  and  loathsome- 
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ness.  These  fell  influences,  principles,  and  spiritual  agents  were  at 
their  strongest  when  the  Man  of  Sorrows  was  weakest.  They  assailed 
Him.  They  pressed  Him.  And  the  cup,  so  bitter ;  and  the  exceed 
ing  sorrow  of  soul,  so  terrible ;  and  the  sore  amazement,  so  searching, 
was,  not  the  fear  of  death,  but  the  fear  of  death  in  the  garden,  and 
not  upon  the  Cross.  'My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful,  even  unto 
death/ 

The  Cross  was  seen  by  the  Sufferer,  through  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  garden,  and  bright  with  the  tints 
of  Easter  light.  Its  issues — moral,  spiritual,  universal,  eternal — 
were  satisfying  to  the  Saviour's  soul,  and  who  can  doubt  the  influence 
of  these  convictions  upon  the  broken-hearted,  dejected  Deliverer? 
But  these  issues  were  to  be  won,  not  in  the  garden,  but  on  the  Cross. 
There  divine  law  and  divine  love  met  in  Him  who  magnified  the  one 
and  proclaimed  the  other.  There  sin,  so  hideous,  so  anarchical,  so 
selfish;  and  self-sacrifice,  so  unsparing,  so  unsullied,  so  beautiful, 
were  combined,  but  uncommingled.  There  moral  antagonisms  were 
associated  as  never  before,  and  as  never  since.  There  age-long 
promise  and  type  and  pregnant  prediction  received  fufilment,  corre 
spondence,  and  performance.  There  was  the  high  hope  of  the 
restoration  of  a  ruined  race  to  the  heaven  of  the  Father's  heart. 
But  what  if  the  Cross  should  not  be  reached  ?  What  if  the  prostra 
tion  and  the  concentrated  enmity  of  the  adversary  should  so  over 
whelm  the  Christ  that  other  words  than  those  of  triumph  should  be 
uttered :  *  I  have  laboured  in  vain ;  I  have  spent  my  strength  for 
nought  and  in  vain '  ?  Such  thoughts  give  us  a  fresh  view  of  the 
intensity  of  the  Saviour's  agony.  They  reveal  the  courage  of  His 
self-devotion.  They  show  us  not  alone  the  moral  splendour  of  His 
voluntary  consecration  to  our  need.  In  His  human  dread  we  see  at 
once  the  glow  of  His  love  and  the  immeasurable  agony  by  which  His 
expression  of  it  was  assailed.  Ay,  and  more.  We  learn — and  nowhere 
else  more  clearly — the  efficacy  of  prayer.  His  was  the  prayer  of  the 
highest  and  of  the  holiest  courage.  It  laid  hold  of  God.  It  laid 
hold  of  man.  He  would  save  man  by  clinging  to  God.  Thus  loving 
without  a  regret  or  a  reserve,  thus  obeying  without  an  approach  to 
irresolution,  He  was  heard  for  His  piety.  The  horrible  dread  passed 
away.  The  courage  of  divine  devotion  is  heard  in  some  of  the  most 
wonderful  words  that  ever  fell  from  His  lips  :  '  Rise,  let  us  be  going.' 
The  Agony  in  the  Garden  is  at  last  alleviated  by  the  Vision  of  the 
Cross. 

DEAN  LEFROY. 
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Pontius  Pilate. 

And  Pilate  gave  sentence  that  it  should  be  as  they  required.  And  he  released  unto 
them  him  that  for  sedition  and  murder  was  cast  into  prison,  whom  they  had  desired  • 
out  he  delivered  Jesus  to  their  will.  S.  LUKE  xxiii.  24-25. 

'  A  NI)  Pila*e  Save  sentence  that  it  should  be  as  they  required/ 
jC\  There  is  a  strange  pathos  in  the  refrain  of  this  name  recurring 
every  morning  and  evening,  as  the  Church  of  God  rehearses  her 
belief  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  'crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate.' 
Never  shall  that  story  of  the  Cross  of  agony  be  publicly  recited  in  the 
ears  of  men,  and  before  the  face  of  God,  without  this  name  recalling 
to  us  that  one  other  human  figure,  shrinking  and  craven,  yet 
dragged  out  of  the  shadows  to  stand  alone  by  the  side  of  the  eternal 
Victim  ;  placarded  for  ever  before  our  eyes  as  the  one  human  in 
strument,  as  it  were,  who  stamped  his  individuality  on  the  drama  of 
the  Passion,  the  one  man  whose  personality  adheres  to  the  historic 
scene,  the  one  man  whose  individual  will  plays  a  direct  and  undeni 
able  part  in  decreeing  that  momentous  act — Pontius  Pilate,  the 
judge  who  gave  the  sentence  of  death  ;  '  He  was  crucified  under 
Pontius  ~  Pilate.'  And  yet  this  signalising  of  the  name  by  the 
Christian  Church  does  not  imply  any  peculiar  or  unique  guilt  on 
Pilate's  part.  It  is  not  sent  there  for  our  abhorrence,  not  with  the 
intention  of  gibbeting  him  so  that  he  may  go  down  in  infamy.  Far 
from  it  ;  the  gospel  accounts  are  unanimous  in  their  kindly  and 
temperate  treatment  of  Pilate.  They  have  against  him  none  of  that 
unqualified  condemnation  which  they  pass,  for  instance,  upon  Judas, 
the  traitor.  On  the  contrary,  just  as  in  all  cases  of  Roman  govern 
ment,  so  here,  they  are  especially  careful  to  exhibit  its  generosity, 
its  equity,  its  moderation,  its  good  intentions.  The  officers  of  Rome 
are  nearly  always  thrown  into  the  most  favourable  light  by  our 
Christian  gospels.  It  is  familiar  to  us  how  pleasant  and  almost 
tender  is  their  account  of  the  centurions.  These  soldiers  are  shown 
us  as  men  of  honourable  justice,  and  of  religious  disposition.  They 
are  ever  S.  Paul's  best  friends  in  all  his  rough  adventures;  and 
wherever  we  find  ourselves  in  Bible  scenery,  Rome  appears  as  a  benefi 
cent  mistress,  without  tyranny,  without  cruelty,  a  refuge  from  the 
bitter  hates  and  jealousies  of  the  people  that  she  held  in  peace  and 
order  under  her  control.  The  law  that  she  administers  is,  in  the 
main,  a  terror  only  to  evil-doers.  That  was  the  witness  of  S.  Paul ; 
and  governors,  whom  we  gather  from  other  sources  to  have  been 
unscrupulous  and  harsh,  are  still  spoken  of  in  the  Bible  with  courtesy 
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and  without  abuse ;  so  that  even  Felix,  who,  out  of  sheer  willingness 
to  curry  favour  with  the  Jews,  left  Paul  bound  in  prison  uncharged 
and  unconvicted,  has  no  word  of  denunciation.  And  this  genial 
attitude  of  favour  is,  as  we  know,  remarkably  preserved  towards 
Pilate.  The  gospels  spend  their  power  in  testifying  to  Pilate's 
efforts  to  save  our  Lord  from  the  rage  of  the  Jews.  They  exhibit 
the  overwhelming  difficulties  that  beset  him.  They  emphasise  the 
persistence  of  his  struggle  to  do  right.  They  might  almost  be  said 
to  hold  a  brief  on  his  behalf,  so  earnest  are  they  in  tendering 
pleas  and  excuses  for  his  final  failure.  They  deliberately  assert  him 
to  be  guiltless  himself  of  the  blood  of  that  Just  Man,  but  to  have 
been  overborne  by  a  relentless  claim,  against  which  he  proved  im 
potent. 

I.  Why  then  is  his  name  inserted  in  the  Creed  ?  Not  for  special 
detestation,  but  primarily  as  a  statement  of  date.  Pilate's  gover 
norship  marked  the  exact  historical  moment  of  the  great  event.  It 
occurred,  the  Creed  wishes  to  say,  just  then.  The  records  of  Rome 
would  for  ever  transmit  the  memory  of  the  period  of  Pilate's  official 
rule.  The  years  were  known  at  Rome  by  the  names  of  the  consuls. 
It  was  the  traditional  manner  of  marking  the  date ;  and  the  Church, 
in  affixing  Pilate's  name,  appeals  to  the  normal  methods  by  which 
the  world-empire  stored  and  stated  its  facts.  The  Crucifixion,  it 
would  say,  was  no  mythical  vision,  no  floating  tale  that  hung 
about  the  dim  skirts  of  imaginative  poetry,  no  dreamy  picture  of 
some  mystical  allegorical  hope ;  no,  it  happened  as  other  things 
happened,  it  actually  came  to  pass  here  on  this  earth  under  definite 
conditions,  in  the  course  of  human  history,  on  a  certain  day,  in 
a  known  and  fixed  year.  That  is  what  the  Church  wanted  to 
assert  when  she  declared  that  Jesus  Christ  'was  crucified  under 
Pontius  Pilate,'  and  as  such  that  inserted  name  in  the  Creed  has  a 
peculiar  significance  to-day  for  us  who  are  asking  so  anxiously,  so 
nervously  :  *  Did  it  all  happen  ?  Was  it  a  fact  ?  Can  we  credit  the 
accounts  given  ?  How  was  it  ?  When  was  it  ?  Is  it  not  all  a 
beautiful  dream,  a  fragment  of  imagery  cast  up  out  of  men's  poetical 
aspirations  ? '  There  come  back  to  such  questions  as  that  the  unfailing 
answer,  morning  and  evening,  to  be  given  until  time  shall  end  :  It 
was  a  fact,  notified  under  public  attestation,  recorded  in  the  normal 
archives  of  an  imperial  register.  It  happened  in  a  particular  year 
when  a  certain  governor  was  in  office.  There  is  therefore  no  doubt 
or  confusion  about  the  fact.  '  He  was  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate.' 
Not  for  obloquy  then  is  the  name  there,  and  yet  there  it  is,  and  there 
for  ever  ;  and  ever  while  it  stands  there,  it  will  be  a  name  of  shame ; 
for  ever,  men  will  say  as  they  hear  it,  '  Pontius  Pilate, — that  is  the 
wicked  and  unjust  judge,  who,  against  his  own  conscience,  "gave 
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sentence  that  it  should  be  as  the  Jews  required,"  and  crucified  the 
Lord  of  Glory/ 

II.  And  this  is  the  pathos  of  his  fate  on  which  I  would  ask  you 
to  dwell.  Here  is  a  man  who  is  not  better  nor  worse  than  any  other  • 
not  at  all  odiously  wicked,  as  the  gospels  relate,— indeed,  they  tell 
us,  as  we  were  saying,  that  he  had  much  that  was  unexpectedly  good. 
He  was  sincerely  anxious  to  do  the  right ;  he  made  long  and  strenu 
ous  endeavours  to  stem  the  mob's  hostility  ;  he  risked  a  good  deal  to 
obtain  what  he  saw  was  justice ;  and  he  took  trouble,  and  he  ex 
amined  and  he  interviewed,  and  he  went  a  long  way  in  the  direction 
of  obedience  to  conscience  ;  and  he  might  have  gone  through  his 
course  in  the  world  with  every  possible  credit,  and  he  might  have 
gone  through  his  official  career  with  far  better  reputation  than 
thousands  of  men  before  and  after  him.  There  was  nothing  to 
signalise  him.  He  was  no  bad  example  of  an  average  Roman 
governor.  In  a  few  months  from  that  time  he  would  have  retired 
from  his  post  to  end  his  days  in  that  merciful  obscurity  which  has 
closed  over  the  memories  of  thousands  such  as  he.  But  the  tragedy 
of  his  life  lies  in  this,  that  suddenly,  by  accident,  as  we  speak,  without 
any  wish  or  claim  or  consent  of  his  own,  unasked,  unwarned,  he  found 
himself  to  be  placed  in  the  very  heart  and  centre  of  the  sharpest  and 
fiercest  crisis  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  heat  of  the  great 
battle  surges  with  abrupt  vehemence,  with  fierce  emphasis,  around 
the  spot  where  he  happens  to  stand.  And  it  is  the  hour  of  all  hours, 
and  he  is  in  the  very  thick  of  its  awful  pressure  before  he  is  aware  of 
it ;  before  he  can  take  its  measure,  unsuspected,  uncalculated,  the 
dreadful  war  has  swung  its  way,  the  war  between  good  and  evil, 
between  God  and  the  devil,  the  death  struggle  for  the  world's  redemp 
tion.  Around  him  the  forces  of  this  spiritual  strife  sweep  and  whirl ; 
and  in  that  moment  he  is  caught  up  into  it  as  into  a  whirlpool ;  and 
round  him  they  eddy  and  swarm  and  howl  and  they  clamour  for  a 
decision  from  him,  a  decision  swift  and  momentous  and  vital — '  Yes ' 
or  'No,'  no  half  measures  allowed,  no  compromise,  no  shrinking. 
Every  eye  is  upon  him  in  the  dreadful  agony  of  that  suspense.  *  Will 
he  hold,  will  he  yield  ? '  Every  eye  shall  watch  him,  every  ear  shall 
hear  the  issue.  The  light  beats  down,  the  glare  and  the  blaze.  He 
stands  on  the  one  spot  on  which  for  all  eternity  the  light  is  to  fall. 
Nothing  there  can  be  secret — nothing  can  be  covered  or  postponed. 
Breathless,  as  it  were,  the  entire  humanity  to  come  waits  for  his 
judgment.  What  will  he  do?  The  world's  spiritual  crisis,  as  we 
see  it,  looking  back  to  him  ;  but  what  was  it  to  him  ?  What  was  it 
to  the  outward  eye  ?  Not  a  world-crisis  at  all.  Nothing  of  the  sort 
to  the  outward  eye,  to  Pilate's  eye ;  nothing  but  a  passing  scuffle,  an 
obscure  mob  riot  in  an  out-of-the-way  corner  of  that  immense  empire. 
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So  it  looked  to  the  outward  eye ;  only,  it  happened  to  be  something 
quite  different,  something  which  he  could  never  have  foreseen  or 
dreamed  of.  It  happened  to  be  the  historic  act  of  the  world's  age 
long  tragedy ;  it  happened  to  be  an  hour  which  shall  never  be  for 
gotten.  On  that  hour  the  light  is  to  fall,  and  every  detail  of  it  is  to 
stand  out  fixed  and  sharp  in  that  terrible  and  merciless  glare.  God 
is  looking,  and  angels  are  gazing,  and  the  living  and  the  dead 
throughout  all  time  will  gaze  and  gaze  with  eyes  rooted  on  that  spot, 
while  even  up  in  heaven  itself  that  hour  will  abide  eternalised  in 
the  changeless  worship  of  '  the  Lamb  that  was  slain.'  And  that  is 
what  it  was,  and  therefore  from  that  hour  he,  the  poor  judge,  can 
never  escape.  For  ever,  the  record  of  the  act  contains  his  name,  the 
name  of  the  judge  who  is  yet  himself  judged,  who,  in  the  judgment 
that  he  gave,  pronounced  judgment  on  himself;  the  judge  who 
is  himself  the  prisoner,  imprisoned  year  after  year  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  that  most  awful  moment.  Always  over  his  head 
the  writing  will  stand  which  was  written :  '  Jesus  Christ  was  crucified 
under  Pontius  Pilate.'  CANON  SCOTT  HOLLAND. 


The  Power  of  the  Will. 

And  he  released  unto  them  him  that  for  sedition  and  murder  was  cast  into  prison, 
whom  they  had  desired;  but  he  delivered  Jesus  to  their  will.     S.  LUKE  xxiii.  25. 

THE  scene  brought  before  us  in  these  words  is  the  culminating 
point  of  the  great  drama,  if  with  a  profound  sense  of  its  reality 
and  import  we  yet  may  call  it  so,  the  great  drama  in  which  the 
redemption  of  man  was  wrought  out.  In  these  tremendous  yet 
passionless  words,  S.  Luke  lets  us  into  the  secret  of  what  was  going 
forward.  We  can  hardly  realise  it  as  it  actually  took  place :  the  wild 
Oriental  tumult ;  the  angry,  ignorant  mob,  with  their  leaders  moving 
about  among  them,  hinting,  urging,  suggesting,  putting  into  their 
mouths  the  words  which  gave  an  appearance  of  deliberate  unanimity 
to  the  thoughtless  impulses  of  the  crowd ;  above  it  all  the  Roman 
governor,  outwardly  authoritative,  dignified,  self-controlled,  but 
inwardly  weak,  wavering,  cowardly  ;  and  before  him  those  two  figures 
between  whom  the  choice  was  to  be  made  —  the  spotless,  loving 
Teacher  and  Healer  of  men,  and  '  him  that  for  sedition  and  murder 
was  cast  into  prison.'  Of  their  own  choice  the  people  desired 
Barabbas,  and  of  their  will  they  demanded  the  death  of  Jesus.  '  He 
released  unto  them  him  .  .  .  whom  they  had  desired ;  but  Jesus  he 
delivered  up  to  their  will.' 
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I.  Whenever  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  responsibility,  and  feel 
that  a  stress  which  we  can  hardly  bear  is  being  laid  upon  the  human 
will,  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  shrink  back  behind  the  undoubted 
mystery  of  God's  all-controlling  power,  to  excuse  ourselves  by  an 
appeal  to  His  will  as  the  real  cause  of  all  that  is  done  on  earth.     We 
are  but  puppets  in  the  hands  of  an  Almighty,  All-knowing  Power, 
which  moves  us  hither  and  thither  in  fulfilment  of  its  own  decrees, 
and  our  will  is  but  an  unreal,  delusive  feeling  of  freedom  under  the 
sway  of  a  despotic  destiny.     And  this  might  be  urged  with  special 
force  in  the  case  of  our  Lord's  condemnation  and  crucifixion  ;  for  was 
this  not  foretold  and  foreordained  by  God?     The  Bible  does  not 
shrink  from  the  difficulty,  though  it  does  not  explain  it.     It  accepts 
both  truths,  the  truth  of  the  divine  foreknowledge,  the  truth  of  man's 
free  will ;  it  enforces  both,  irreconcilable  though  they  may  seem  to 
us.     And  in  special  reference  to  this  very  event  of  our  Lord's  con 
demnation  S.  Peter  brings  both  factors  together  in  one  statement, 
regardless  of  the  apparent  contradiction :  '  Him,  being  delivered  up 
by  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God,  ye,  by  the 
hand  of  lawless  men,  did  crucify  and  slay' — it  was,  he  says,  your 
doing,  though  you  were  but  the  instruments  of  God's  foreordained 
purposes ;  your  doing,  and  you  cannot  evade  your  responsibility  for  it. 
Still  more  clearly  at  another  time  he  taxes  them  with  their  perverse 
choice  of  Barabbas  for  Christ.     '  Ye  denied  the  holy  and  righteous 
One,  and  asked  for  a  murderer  to  be  granted  unto  you,  and  killed 
the  Prince  of  Life.'     Yes,  and  he  could  say  this  though  he  also  re 
cognised  how  blindly  they  did  it  all — '  I  wot  that  through  ignorance 
ye  did  it,  as  did  also  your  rulers.' 

II.  There  is  always  presented  to  us  the  alternative,  the  choice 
between  Christ  and  Barabbas:  in  every  little  act  of  estrangement 
from  God,  in  every  word,  every  thought,  the  choice  is  made  and  the 
will  has  it  share,  its  responsibility  that  cannot  be  taken  from  it. 
Thomas  Carlyle,  speaking  of  his  father,  who  had  been  a  working 
mason,  described  the  houses  he  had  built  as  ( texts  of  the  gospel  of 
man's  free  will,'  and  so  is  all  faithful  work  that  men  leave  behind 
them  :    it   exalts  and   dignifies   the  human  will,   it  enables  us  to 
believe  in  it,  as  the  gospel  teaches  us  to  believe  in  God.     But  there 
is  work  that  is  a  gospel  of  perdition,  not  salvation — work  the  choice 
of  which  is  the  choice  of  Barabbas  instead  of  Christ. 

You  cannot  stop  where  you  wish.  The  choice  of  evil  brings  with 
it  in  the  end  the  hatred  of  good,  and  the  most  terrible  consequence 
of  the  uncontrolled  will  is  that  the  natural  love  of  what  is  noble  and 
generous  gradually  dies  out,  till,  instead  of  the  shouts  of  Hosanna,  are 
heard  the  derisive  clamours,  <  Crucify  Him !  crucify  Him  ! ' 

A.  T.  LYTTELTON. 
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The  Religious  Value  of  Small  Duties. 

And  supper  being  ended,  the  devil  having  now  put  into  the  heart  of  Judas  Iscariot, 
Simon's  son,  to  betray  Him  ;  Jesus  knowing  that  the  Father  had  given  all  things  into 
His  hands,  and  that  He  was  come  from  God,  and  went  to  God ;  He  riseth  from 
supper,  and  laid  aside  His  garments  ;  and  took  a  towel,  and  girded  Himself.  After 
that,  He  poureth  water  into  a  bason,  and  began  to  wash  the  disciples' feet,  and  to  wipe 
them  with  the  towel  wherewith  He  was  girded.  S.  JOHN  xiii.  2-5. 

I.  T  T  was  a  simple  deed  of  kindly  human  charity ;  for  the  Jews,  you 

J.  know,  when  they  entered  a  house  for  dinner,  would  cleanse  their 
feet  from  the  dust  of  the  roads  by  which  they  had  come.  People  say 
it  was  a  lesson  in  humility ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  disciples 
needed  to  be  more  humble,  or  that  the  Lord  would  teach  them,  even 
on  the  verge  of  His  Passion;  for  all  His  life  was  a  parable  of 
humility,  and  what  has  most  deeply  impressed  the  world  in  the  re 
cord  of  it  is  that,  although  He  was  so  great,  He  became  so  humble, 
and  when  He  could  have  summoned  legions  of  angels  to  His  side  He 
chose  to  shed  His  blood  for  human  sin.  But  it  seems  to  me,  unless 
I  miss  the  sense  of  the  passage,  that  the  Lord  would  teach  His 
disciples  a  deeper  lesson  than  this.  For  if  at  such  a  time,  *  knowing 
that  the  Father  had  given  all  things  into  his  hands,'  He  was  not  un 
mindful  to  wash  His  disciples'  feet,  I  think  He  would  show  that  there 
is  nothing  which  is  a  duty,  or  even  a  kindness,  not  the  simplest  ser 
vice  which  any  one  of  us  can  render  to  any,  though  he  be  the  least, 
of  all  His  brethren  but  is  appropriate  and  may  sacredly  be  done  at 
the  most  solemn  epoch  of  any  human  life  ;  and  so  the  lesson  which  I 
read  in  the  story  is,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  the  religiousness  of  common 
duties. 

II.  I  suppose  to  most  of  us  it  occurs  sometimes  as  a  temptation  to 
think  that,  if  only  we  had  a  wider  sphere  or  an  ampler  power,  we 
should  have  a  better  opportunity  of  serving  God.  For  we  are  always 
making  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  we  could  prove  ourselves  to  be 
religious  by  doing  some  great  thing,  whereas  it  is  in  doing  small 
things — not  in  doing  heroic  deeds,  if  I  may  dare  to  say  so,  but  rather 
in  doing  unheroic  deeds  heroically — that  the  essence  of  true  religion 
consists.  We  are  always  looking,  as  it  were,  for  something  out  of  the 
common,  and  forgetting  the  divinity  of  common  things.  If  we  were 
bidden  to  do  some  great  thing,  it  were  easy  to  us ;  but  when  God 
bids  us  wash  and  be  clean,  we  refuse  salvation.  We  are  seeking 
Christ  in  the  wilderness,  or  on  the  mountain,  and  lo !  there  is  One 
who  sits  at  our  door  and  says,  '  It  is  I ! ' 

You  will  not  find  that  Christ  ever  spoke  of '  the  masses ' ;  but  He 
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thought  of  every  individual  soul.  He  built  up  His  Church,  all  its 
nobleness,  all  its  sanctity,  from  the  contributions  of  countless  frag 
mentary  lives.  He  did  not  look  for  great  things  in  all  His  followers, 
but  He  showed  the  infinite  power  and  worth  of  little  things,  if  they 
are  done  in  the  spirit  of  divine  charity.  He  who  reads  the  soul,  and, 
reading  it,  can  tell  what  is  the  motive  force  which  prompts  each 
several  action,  sees  in  humble  deeds  of  duty  and  devotion  the  potency 
of  illimitable  grace.  J.  E.  C.  WELLDON.  * 


The  Afterward  of  God. 

What  I  do  thou  knowest  not  now,  but  thou  shalt  understand  hereafter. 
S.  JOHN  xiii.  7. 

I.  T  TNTIL  a  man  has  become  a  partaker  of  this  divine  'after- 
LJ  ward '  of  repentance  and  forgiveness,  he  hardly  knows  how 
splendidly  different  life  may  become  to  him.  You  may  have  some 
times  watched  a  lowering  and  stormy  sunset,  you  may  have  felt 
oppressed  to  see  the  mountain  masses  of  black  cloud  towering  over 
the  horizon,  and  then,  as  though  after  some  fierce  struggle,  you  may 
have  seen  the  setting  sun  win  the  complete  victory ;  you  have  seen  it 
pierce,  scatter,  dissolve  those  heavy  clouds,  or,  if  any  still  remain,  you 
may  have  seen  the  light  transfuse  them  with  glorious  colours  of  gold 
and  crimson.  The  clouds  were  ugly  and  threatening,  but  under  the 
sunlight  some  of  them  have  disappeared,  and  though  in  the  sunset 
some  still  remain,  the  victorious  alchemy  of  heaven  has  transmuted 
them  into  an  unimaginable  pageantry.  So  it  is  in  God's  dealings 
with  us.  Clouds  darken  the  blue  sky;  yet  the  clouds  are  but 
transient  and  earthly  vapours,  and  at  the  touch  of  the  sun  they 
vanish  or  palpitate  through  and  through  with  splendour.  So  sin  is 
the  darkest  blot  on  the  beauty  and  perfectness  of  God's  heaven ;  but 
what  is  a  cloud  to  the  sun  ?  and  what  is  the  sun  before  that  Sun  of 
Righteousness,  which  rises  upon  the  world  with  healing  in  its  wings, 
and  which  Sun,  whether  we  see  it  or  not,  shines  always  in  heaven's 
meridian  ? 

II.  Now,  can  you  tell  me  of  any  thoughts  which  can  lighten  the 
load  of  this  generally  unhappy  life  except  the  belief  in  God's  after 
ward  ?  If  Christ  had  to  endure  to  the  uttermost  the  sorrows  caused 
by  the  natural  events  of  life,  and  still  more  by  the  wickedness  of 
mankind  ;  if  He  had  to  bear  with  interfering,  quarrelling,  unfaithful 
brethren — His  foes  being  those  of  His  own  household ;  if  He  had  to 
repeat  the  proverb  that  '  the  prophet  never  has  honour  in  his  own 
country ' ;  if  the  world  hated  Him  because  He  was  not  of  the  world  ; 
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if  in  a  perverse  generation,  even  that  which  took  itself  for  and  posed 
as  religion  was  bursting  with  spite,  malice,  and  calumny  against  Him; 
if  He  was  brought  into  daily  contact  with  man's  meanness,  ingrati 
tude,  and  ruthless  cruelty,  do  we  not  see  that  it  must  be  a  part  of 
our  destiny,  either  in  that  way  or  in  other  ways,  to  suffer  as  Christ 
suffered,  if  we  ever  hope  to  be  partakers  of  His  resurrection  ?  If 
Christ,  in  the  deep  words  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  '  learned 
obedience  by  the  things  that  He  suffered,'  how  can  it  be  otherwise 
with  us  ?  The  disciple  is  not  above  his  Master,  but  every  one,  when 
he  is  perfected,  shall  be  as  his  Master.  If  there  be  any  comforts  in 
the  trials  of  life,  anything  which  renders  endurance  possible,  any  con 
solation  from  unspeakable  sorrows,  any  tender  compassions  or  mercies, 
otherwhere  than  in  the  thought  of  God's  afterward  as  manifested  in 
Christ,  I  for  one  know  not  of  it. 

The  one  great  object  and  significance  of  life  is  to  choose  the  good 
and  refuse  the  evil ;  to  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  we  may 
be  saved ;  to  escape  from  sin  which  is  our  curse,  our  misery,  our 
destruction  every  aay  that  we  live  in  it;  to  fly  for  refuge  to  that 
hope  which  is  set  before  us.  If  we  do  this,  life,  even  at  its  worst,  will 
not  rob  us  of  our  faith  in  God.  Come  pain,  come  sickness,  come 
utter  failure,  come  great  bereavement,  come  death  and  judgment  and 
eternity,  come  all  that  man's  injustice  and  cruelty  can  inflict  upon  us, 
still  God  will  not  be  silent  to  us.  *  I  saw,'  said  George  Fox,  *  that 
there  was  an  infinite  ocean  of  death  and  of  darkness,  but  an  infinite 
ocean  of  life  and  love  flowed  over  that  ocean  of  darkness,  and  in  that 
I  saw  the  infinite  love  of  God.'  Life  ceases  to  be  unintelligible  and 
intolerable  when  that  ray  falls  on  it  out  of  God's  eternity,  for  in 
that  gleam  of  eternity  which  thus  pierces  the  blackest  clouds  of  tune, 
we  see  clearly  written  the  words  of  Jesus,  ( What  I  do  thou  knowest 
not  now,  but  thou  shalt  recognise  hereafter.' 

DEAN  FARRAR. 


The  Agony  of  Betrayal. 

Verily,  verily,  I  gay  unto  you,  that  one  of  you  shall  betray  Me.     S.  JOHN  xiii.  21. 

I.   \  T  7"  HEN  we  consider  the  Agony  of  Betrayal,  we  notice  at  once 

V  V       how  it  differs  from  the  Agony  in  the  Garden.     For  the 

latter  we  have  no  predictive  forecast.     Prophecy  does  not  prepare  us 

for  that  fearful  scene.     This  cannot  be  said  for  the  former.     The 

Psalter  contains  some  marked   anticipations  of  the   traitor's  deed. 

Piety  has,  besides,  seen  it  foreshown  in  some  historical  incidents,  one 
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of  which  was  long  before  the  production  of  the  Psalter,  viz.  the  sale 
of  Joseph  by  his  brethren.  It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that, 
while  the  motive  of  Judas  may  have  been  mixed,  that  of  Joseph's 
brethren  was,  beyond  a  doubt,  to  dispose  of  their  brother  without 
incurring  the  guilt  of  bloodshed.  Probably  the  most  that  can  be 
said  is  to  recognise  in  each  similarity  of  fact.  It  would  be  extremely 
arbitrary  to  regard  the  betrayal  of  Joseph  as  a  designed  type  of  the 
betrayal  of  Jesus. 

Very  different  is  the  teaching  of  the  Psalms  of  David.  In  some  of 
these  we  are  prepared  for  the  perfidy  by  predictive  anticipations  of 
Judas's  treachery,  based  upon  his  intimacy  with  Christ.  In  our  Lord's 
Paschal  discourse,  He  refers  to  His  personal  knowledge  of  His 
Apostles,  even  of  the  unhappy  Judas.  He  connects  his  treachery,  on 
the  divine  side,  with  prophecy.  He  recognises  the  correspondence 
between  the  prediction  and  its  fulfilment  as  influencing  the  convictions 
of  His  followers.  '  I  know  whom  I  have  chosen :  but  that  the 
scripture  may  be  fulfilled,  he  that  eateth  bread  with  Me  hath  lifted 
up  his  heel  against  Me.1  The  same  principle  appears  in  S.  Peter's 
address  before  the  election  of  S.  Matthias.  He  combines  two 
references  from  the  Psalter  in  one  composite  whole.  The  one  dealt 
with  the  desolation  of  the  traitor's  dwelling,  '  let  his  habitation  be 
void.'  The  other  dealt  with  the  succession  to  his  office:  'his 
bishopric  let  another  take.' 

These  passages  indicate  the  place  which  the  perfidy  of  Judas  held 
in  the  mind  of  God,  as  it  is  revealed  in  the  Psalter. 

II.  The  elements  of  the  Agony  of  Betrayal  were  at  least  threefold. 
Our  Lord  would  see  the  bearing  of  the  perfidy  upon  the  future  work 
of  the  Apostles,  especially  amongst  their  own  countrymen.  He  would 
also  see  the  terrible  reaction  which  would  sweep  like  a  storm  over  the 
life  of  Judas,  whenever  the  hour  of  awakening  came.  He  felt,  as  we 
may  never  feel  in  the  same  degree,  the  anguish  of  friendship  betrayed 
by  perfidy ;  for  as  it  is  true  that  the  lower  the  nature,  the  less  the 
suffering,  so  it  is  true  that  the  higher  the  nature,  the  keener  the 
suffering.  In  Christ  we  have  the  ideal  of  human  nature,  living  and 
loving  before  our  eyes.  He  was  the  very  essence  of  sympathy,  pure, 
because  sinless,  and  therefore  unselfish.  He — let  us  not  shrink  from 
saying  so — would  welcome,  in  the  deepest  depths  of  His  being,  that 
sympathy  which  was  such  a  solace  to  others.  The  prophetic  words 
of  the  Psalter  are  full  of  meaning.  <I  looked  for  some  to^take  pity, 
but  there  was  none ;  and  for  comforters,  but  I  found  none.' 

These  conditions  reveal  the  intensity  of  the  Agony  of  Betrayal. 
Here  we  may  learn  something  of  the  sorrow  and  of  the  torture  of  a 
soul  who,  having  relied  upon  and  even  enjoyed  true  friendship,  has 
now  to  undergo  the  grief  and  the  woe  of  perfidy,  and  the  prostitution 
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of  confidence,  of  intimacy,  of  knowledge,  to  the  hurt  of  Him  who  so 
generously  bestowed  all.  Nor  may  we  doubt  that  all  this  was 
intensified  by  the  peculiar  position  of  the  traitor.  He  was  the 
bursar  of  the  little  band.  He  well  knew  the  privations  to  which 
their  Master  had  been  exposed,  and  how  uncomplainingly  they  had 
been  accepted.  He  had,  no  doubt,  seen  Him  pass  nights  with  no 
warmer  shelter  than  the  deep  blue  of  the  Syrian  heavens.  He  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  struggles  and  the  straits  of  a  party,  who  to 
the  last  expected  the  compensation  of  power,  and  probably  of  affluence. 
The  knowledge  which  was  extended  to  Judas  as  well  as  the  knowledge 
which  he  acquired ;  the  commonness  of  the  social  lot  which  marked 
the  twelve  and  their  Master ;  the  exquisite  tenderness,  the  unwearied 
self-sacrifice,  the  holy  courage  of  the  Christ,  and  His  appreciation  of 
each, — seem  to  be  voiced  in  words  which  have  no  other  application  in 
His  great  biography :  '  For  it  was  not  an  enemy  that  reproached  Me ; 
then  I  could  have  borne  it :  neither  was  it  he  that  hated  Me  that 
did  magnify  himself  against  Me ;  then  I  would  have  hid  Myself  from 
him.  But  it  was  thou,  Mine  equal,  My  guide,  Mine  acquaintance. 
We  took  sweet  counsel  together,  and  walked  unto  the  house  of  God 
in  company.' 

III.  To  what,  let  us  inquire,  is  this  darkest  of  all  dark  deeds  to  be 
attributed  ?  The  ready  answer  is  popular  and  is  traditional.  The 
betrayal  is  said  to  have  been  perpetrated  through  that  *  love  of  money, 
which  is  the  root  of  all  evil.'  The  position  which  Judas  held  amongst 
his  brethren  lends  itself  to  this  idea.  He  is  further  spoken  of  as  a 
4  thief.'  At  least,  he  was  beyond  all  doubt  a  dishonest  man,  and  he 
illustrates  what  we  occasionally  observe,  that  a  man's  position  seems 
sometimes  so  ordered  as  to  give  loose  rein  to  predispositions,  to 
tendencies,  to  besetting  sins.  This  is  amongst  the  most  obvious  of 
the  perplexities  which  cluster  round  the  moral  government  of  the  world. 

And  yet  may  not  this  theory  of  Judas's  conduct  be  somewhat 
superficial,  or  even  hasty  ?  The  sum  which  he  received  as  the  price 
of  blood  was  but  £3, 16s. — a  pitiful  reward  for  an  act  which  was  con 
sidered  by  the  Sanhedrim  as  a  piece  of  most  important  service.  If 
Judas's  motive  was  thus  mercenary,  the  sum  paia  is  out  of  all  pro 
portion,  either  to  the  cupidity  of  the  motive  or  the  gravity  of  the 
service.  May  not  another  account  be  given  of  this  nefarious  trans 
action  ?  May  we  not  see  in  the  tone  of  our  Lord's  earlier  teaching 
that  which  appealed  to  the  tone  of  the  Apostle's  mind  and  in  the 
perplexities  which  His  later  utterances  created  ?  may  we  not  discern 
the  crafty,  unspiritual  speculation  and  daring  of  precipitancy  and  of 
hazard  ? 

Might  he  not  resolve  upon  a  high  and  a  hazardous  scheme? 
Might  he  not,  perplexed  by  past  sayings,  and  by  present  conditions, 
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determine  to  force  Christ  to  declare  Himself?  This  explanation  is 
not  unsupported  by  the  horrible  sequel.  His  plot  and  his  plan  failed. 
The  first  step  is  taken,  and  his  hope  may  have  been  high.  The  issue 
of  that  step  is  the  opposite  of  what  he  may  have  hoped  it  would  be. 
Instead  of  Christ  being  a  crowned  King  on  the  throne  of  David,  He 
is  condemned  to  die.  The  earlier  hatred  of  the  Sanhedrim  is  now  red 
and  ripe  for  murder.  The  Apostle  is  at  length  awake  to  his  sin ; 
awake  to  the  enormity  of  his  audacious  gambling  with  the  mission  of 
His  Master ;  awake  to  the  dark  discolouration  with  which  he  had 
stained  and  dyed  the  declaration  of  the  Lord.  The  swirl  of  the 
tempest  which  broke  upon  his  soul  sweeps  him  on  and  on,  until  the 
hand  that  clutched  the  price  of  blood  spurns  it  as  a  base  and  burning 
curse,  and  he  seeks  flight  from  himself  in  the  grave  of  a  self-murderer ! 

W.  LEFROY. 


Repentance  and  Forgiveness  Daily  Needed. 

He  that  is  washed  needeth  not,  save  to  wash  his  feet.     S.  JOHN  xiii.  10. 

WE  may  read  the  words  of  the  text  in  two  chief  senses. 
I.  First,  the  feet  are  those  members  of  the  body  which 
have  the  most  literal  contact  with  the  earth.  The  sole  of  the  foot 
actually  presses  the  earth's  surface.  The  head  may  be  erect,  the  eye 
may  range  at  large  over  God's  handiwork,  the  heart  may  be  full  of 
pure  affections  and  heavenward  aspirations :  but  the  feet  must  rest 
upon  matter,  and  connect  us,  whether  we  will  or  no,  with  the  dust 
from  which  we  were  taken.  Hence  the  peculiar  aptitude  of  the 
figure  employed.  When  our  Lord  speaks  of  a  Christian  man, — 
already  washed  from  his  sins,  already  consecrated  by  the  indwelling 
Spirit, — as  needing  still  evermore  to  wash  his  feet,  He  suggests  to 
us  that  there  is,  in  our  necessary  contact  with  the  world,  a  certainty 
of  spiritual  soiling,  an  inevitable  staining  and  spotting  of  the 
baptismal  purity,  which  will  become  a  defilement  and  a  contamina 
tion  if  it  be  not  promptly  and  effectually  washed  away  by  an  ever  new 
application  of  the  blood  of  sprinkling.  Repentance  and  forgiveness 
are  daily  needed,  because  the  feet  are  in  daily  contact  with  a  miry 
and  muddy  world. 

1.  We  feel  it  in  the  intercourse  of  pleasure. 

2.  We  feel  it  in  the  intercourse  of  business.      A  Christian  man 
must  be  in  the  world,  though  he  would  not  be  out  of  it. 

3.  We  feel  it,  not  less,  in  the  intercourse  of  affection. 

4.  And  we  feel  it,  not  in  pleasure  only,  or  business,  or  affection, 
but  (in  the  strictest  sense)  in  the  discharge  of  duty. 
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II.  But  the  feet,  which  connect  us  with  earth,  are  also  the  instru 
ments  of  human  activity.  We  have  spoken  of  the  washing  of  the  feet 
as  expressing  the  need  of  repentance  and  forgiveness  in  reference  to 
the  Christian's  daily  contact  with  the  life  of  this  world.  Involuntarily, 
or  through  infirmity,  he  admits  and  suffers  from  an  influence  exerted 
upon  him  by  the  world  that  is,  and  by  the  things  that  are  seen.  To 
cleanse  himself  from  the  effects  of  this  influence,  by  a  repentance 
daily  renewed,  is  one  part  of  his  duty.  To  be  assured  of  the  forgive 
ness  of  this  ever  fresh  contamination  is  one  part  of  his  blessedness. 

But  now  we  have  to  reverse  the  picture,  and  see  the  cleansing 
spoken  of  in  a  different  light. 

The  feet  are  now  the  instruments  of  activity ;  those  members  of  the 
body  by  which  a  man  walks  in  the  path  of  duty,  runs  the  race  set 
before  him,  and  presses  towards  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  his  high 
calling.  'Your  feet  shod,'  S.  Paul  says  in  this  sense,  'with  the 
preparation,'  the  preparedness,  or  readiness, c  of  the  gospel  of  peace.' 

Every  day  of  this  mortal  life  has  its  duties,  and  the  duties  of 
to-day  cannot  possibly  be  crowded  in  among  the  duties  of  to 
morrow. 

'  All  the  days  of  our  life ' — such  is  the  inspired  description  of  man's 
season  of  grace ;  such  the  merciful  subdivision  of  a  work  absolutely 
incomprehensible  in  its  sum ;  such  the  arrangement  and  simplification 
of  duties,  the  whole  weight  and  burden  of  which,  in  one  aggregate, 
would  be  indeed  too  heavy  for  us  to  bear. 

1.  We  all  of  us  recognise  certain  duties  as  essential  conditions  of  a 
growth  in  grace.     Every  one  knows  that  he  ought  to  secure  a  certain 
time,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  for  special  and  earnest  communication  with 
God.   Every  one  knows  also  that  he  ought  every  day  to  read  the  Word 
of  God,  and  to  pray  over  it.     To  attend  upon  the  public  worship  of 
the  Church — all  on  Sunday,  and  all  who  can  on  week-days  also  ;  to 
come  willingly,  and  to  come  constantly,  and  to  come  expectingly ;  to 
frequent  the  Holy  Communion,  once  a  month  at  the  least;  and  to  take 
every  opportunity  given  by  the  ministry  of  the  Word,  of  learning 
what  is  the  way,  and  how  to  walk  in  it ;  these  things  are  matters  of 
obvious  duty,  and  few  Christians  pretend  not  to  recognise  them.    But 
even  in  these  things — and  most  of  all  in  the  most  secret  of  them — 
what  negligences  and  carelessnesses  have  we  all  to  mourn  over ! 

At  the  very  outset — in  the  very  key  and  citadel  of  our  being — 
before  we  even  enter  upon  questions  of  a  more  public  or  relative  duty 
— we  find  ourselves  verily  guilty  in  the  first  elements  of  a  Christian's 
work  below. 

2.  Who  can  wonder  if  he  who  thus  demeans  himself  towards  his 
God  is  neglectful  also  towards  his  brother  ? 

The  repentance  and  forgiveness  which  a  Christian  daily  needs  is  at 
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least  a  repentance  for  good  left  undone,  and  a  forgiveness  for  oppor 
tunities  disregarded  and  passed  by.     The  feet  which  need  to  be 
washed  from  contact  with  the  world,  need  also  to  be  washed  from 
the  defilement  of  selfish  neglects  and  culpable  indolences. 
III.  Two  cautions  are  suggested  by  the  topic  now  before  us. 

1.  Mistrust  not  the  great  cleansing.   «  He  that  is  washed  '—he  who 
hath  once  been  truly  cleansed  from  guilt  by  faith  in  Christ—'  is  clean 
every  whit.'     Christ  does  not  mock  us  with  shadowy  promises,  with 
illusive  hopes. 

The  experience  of  daily  shortcomings  is  no  proof,  in  itself,  of  being 
disregarded,  deserted,  or  disowned.  He  who  would  daily  ( wash  his 
feet '  must  not  mistrust  the  one  great  cleansing. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  need  of  this  perpetual  recurrence  to 
the  fountain  of  grace.   These  daily  shortcomings,  these  daily  omissions, 
these  daily  contaminations  and  contacts  with  the  world,  do  make  re 
pentance  and  forgiveness  the  daily  need  of  the  Christian.     If  a  man 
so  trusts  in  the  one  original  cleansing  as  to  neglect  these,  he  has  cause 
to  tremble  as  to  the  efficacy  even  of  that. 

DEAN  VAUGHAN. 

Work. 

/  have  finished  the  work  which  Thou  gavest  Me  to  do.     S.  JOHN  xvii.  4. 

THAT  was  the  cry,  the  solemn,  the  majestic,  the  unflinching  cry 
of  the  representative  Man  when,  passing  the  Kedron  on  the 
night  of  His  sufferings,  He  began  the  great  oblation  by  which  we  are 
saved.  Now,  once  and  again,  you  and  I  are  permitted  by  God's  provi 
dence  and  in  the  course  of  the  Church's  teaching, — we  are  permitted 
— not  I  hope  without  serious  thankfulness,  not  I  am  sure  without 
deep  heart-searching — to  stand  face  to  face  with  the  Passion  of  the 
Lord :  serious  thankfulness  that  time  is  still  given  to  every  one  of  us 
to  take  care  to  make  the  most  of  opportunity,  and  to  retrace  our  steps 
if  our  steps  have  gone  wrong ;  and  great  heart-searching  lest,  perhaps, 
not  like  the  green  grass  receiving  the  falling  showers,  and  bringing 
out  the  flowers  of  spring,  but  like  the  cold,  grey,  soft,  and  lifeless 
consistency  of  the  sand  under  the  receding  sea,  we  may  come  once 
more  face  to  face  with  the  fact  of  facts,  and  our  nature  may  be  left, 
not  rich  and  fruitful,  but  cold,  and  black,  and  hard.  God  give  us 
grace,  as  once  again  we  cross  the  threshold  of  Passiontide,  to  be 
thankful  for  a  renewed  opportunity,  and  to  search  our  hearts  that  we 
may  use  it  well.  Now,  this  I  would  say  to  you,  that  in  our  medita 
tions,  which  can  be  only  short  and  suggestive  on  so  great  a  subject  as 
the  Passion,  three  truths  must  govern  our  hearts. 
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I.  First,  there  can  be  no  question  in  any  religious  mind  that  God 
is  very  near  to  us,  *  in  whom  we  live,  we  move,  we  have  our  being  * ; 
but  the  human  heart  strains  with  great  fatigue  towards  the  illimit 
able,  and  the  eternal,  and  the  infinite,  and  it  flags  in  its  flight,  and, 
as  it  flags,  it  is  very  much  tempted — it  is  very  much  tempted  amid  the 
common  things  of  time,  and  face  to  face  with  the  great  thought  of 
God,  to  give  the  whole  thing  up  in  distress  and  despair.     That, 
surely,  is  half  the  history  of  serious  atheism — I  submit,  of  serious 
deism.     For  to  be  near  God  hi  fact  is  one  thing,  to  be  near  God  in 
thought  is  another.     Now  the  Christian  revelation  comes  and  says : 
*  Whatever  may  be  said  for  atheism  and  deism,  this  can  be  said  for 
Christianity :  God  whom  we  feel  so  near  and  yet  so  far  away,  God 
who  strains  our  thought  and  whom  we  never  can  quite  forget,  God 
put  in  contact  with  you,  is  the  yearning  of  our  humanity.'     God  is 
brought  within  arm-sweep,  within  absolute  touch,  in  Jesus  Christ. 

II.  This  is  the  first  truth ;  and  the  second  truth  that  must  govern 
our  meditations  is  this.     There  are,  I  submit,  two  great  forces  in 
this  world  with  which  no  other  forces  can  compare.     One  has  the 
magnificence  of  a  universal  law,  and  it  has  the  colour  of  a  religious 
fact.     It  is  fiercer  than  the  sea,  it  is  stronger  than  the  storm,  and 
yet  it  touches  every  heart.     Sometimes  you  find  its  shadow  in  the 
court,  sometimes  you  find  the  shrouding  of  its  power  in  the  palace, 
but,  wherever  you  go,  you  know  it  is  a  form  that  men  may  reason 
about  or  argue  about  as  they  please,  that  men  may  construe  as  they 
choose,  but  there  it  is.     There  is  another  force,  side  by  side  with 
that — the  highest  moral  force  that  ever  has  been  brought  to  bear,  or 
ever  yet  shall  be  brought  to  bear,  upon  that  strange,  sad,  romantic 
thing,  the  human  heart.     You  may  drag  this  force  through  the  mud, 
you  may  travesty  it,  you  may  make  it  a  simulacrum  and  call  it  a  like 
ness,  you  may  have  it  almost  destroyed  by  a  cynic's  philosophy,  but 
it  is  the  force  of  forces.     There  are  two  powers  in  this  world — love 
and  death.     Now,  mark,  those  two  great  powers  which  play  upon  us, 
they  try  conclusions  in  the  person  of  God  in  the  Passion  ;  and  if  God 
be  near  us  in  Jesus  Christ,  then  God  is  not  only  brought  near  us,  but 
He  is  brought  near  us  under  the  circumstances  of  a  tremendous 
conflict,  and  that  is  the  conflict  between  the  two  most  powerful 
forces,  love  and  death.    And  the  Christian  preacher  and  the  Christian 
Church  assert  that,  to  speak  with  great  restraint,  in  the  Passion  of 
our  most  dear  Master  the  cry  of  the  mystic  prophet  is  true — love  is 
as  strong  as  death. 

III.  And  then  there  is  the  third  truth  which  must  govern  our 
meditations.     If  God  be  near  in  our  meditation,  if  God  be  near  in 
Jesus,  if  love  and  death  meet  in  their  highest  conflict  and  in  their 
final  and  splendid — so  the  Christian  thinks — their  splendid  expression 
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on  the  Cross,  then  we  remember  that  all  the  magnificence  of  God's 
eternal  being,  that  all  the  sweetness  of  Christ's  human  nature,  that 
all  the  final  expressions  of  what  man  yearns  for,  and  what  you  and  I 
desire,  will  be  found — they  must  be  found — in  the  last  great  sermon 
on  the  Cross,  given  to  us  to  instruct,  and  to  sanctify,  and  to  redeem. 

In  the  uplands  of  Attica,  when  you  travel  among  the  mountains 
you  find  great  peaks  of  rock,  and  you  find  slopes  covered  with  olives, 
and  here  and  there  you  find  a  stray  pine,  and  there  and  here  the 
pasture  for  the  shepherd,  and  sometimes  the  cornland ;  but  what  you 
do  find  is  that,  be  it  rock  or  be  it  pasture,  or  be  it  the  pine  or  be  it 
the  corn,  under  the  clear  light  of  the  Attic  atmosphere,  under  the 
sunlight  and  under  the  shadow,  there  is  a  sentiment,  there  is  a  touch 
belonging  to  each  district,  all  its  own.  In  human  life  there  are  dis 
tricts  like  the  uplands  of  Attica,  districts  across  which  I  submit  that 
you  and  I  must  pass  in  the  toils  of  our  mortal  pilgrimage,  sometimes 
a  place  like  the  ploughed  land,  sometimes  romantic  like  the  olives 
and  the  pine,  but  they  have  their  own  sentiment,  but  they  have  their 
own  power,  according  to  the  light  and  the  shadow  they  are  placed 
under. 

What  I  challenge  you  to  do  this  week  is  this:  Take  some  im 
portant  districts  of  your  experience  and  place  them — oh,  place  them 
with  great  sincerity — under  the  light  and  shadow  of  the  Passion. 
Take  one  district  for  a  moment, — commonplace,  easy, — ere  we  go. 
Whatever  else  is  true  or  false  of  man,  it  is  perfectly  true  that  for 
every  one  of  us  life  expresses  activity,  and  activity  in  a  common 
place  way  comes  out  in  work.  Go  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  you 
will  never  find  that  great  word  '  work '  so  strong  and  powerful  as  in 
the  city.  Here  is  the  place  of  commercial  enterprise,  here  is  the 
place  of  fresh  investments,  here  is  the  place  of  new  undertakings.  If 
any  man  may  be  sure  of  speaking  to  the  heart  of  a  congregation 
faithfully  on  a  fact,  then  that  man  who  speaks  in  the  city  may  be 
quite  sure  that  he  is  understood  when  he  says  *  work ' ;  and  when  you 
come  down  from  great  enterprises  to  smaller  things,  from  the  head  of 
a  great  firm  down  to  the  last  lad  that  has  been  engaged  in  the  office, 
or  the  last  porter  that  carries  the  messages,  there  is  an  understanding 
of  work.  Our  ancestors  understood,  so  do  we.  It  is  a  district  of 
life.  Now,  mark  my  message.  Put  it  under  the  light,  put  it 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Passion.  If  ever  there  was  an  age 
when  work  was  remembered,  it  is  this  age,  when  men  are  dis 
cussing — but  the  pulpit  and  the  parson  are  not  the  place  nor  the 
person  to  enter  into — the  details  of  economic  difficulty;  but  the 
pulpit  and  the  parson  are  the  place  and  the  person  to  appeal  to  the 
individual  soul  as  to  labour,  and  to  ask  it,  'What  do  you  mean, 
under  the  light  and  the  shadow  of  the  Passion  ? '  You  and  I  have 
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to  work.  Go  back  to  the  Crucified,  and  let  me  remind  you  you  will 
find  these  things.  Among  all  His  works  there  was  no  work  so 
beautiful,  so  dreadful,  so  calm,  so  determined  as  His  death  ;  and  the 
first  message  I  submit  that  He  left  behind  to  the  working  creature  is 
diligence,  that  the  world  cannot  endure  an  idler,  that  if  you  are  to 
follow  the  path  of  the  Passion,  I  do  not  care  where  your  work  is,  you 
must  be  diligent. 

And  the  next  message  that  He  left  was  honesty.  Certainly  He 
might  have  evaded  the  great  trial,  and  the  contumely  and  scorn  of 
the  night  of  His  sorrow,  if  He  had  made  a  manoeuvre  or  played  a 
part.  I  am  told — I  know  nothing  about  it — that  the  commercial 
life  of  England  is  undermined  by  dishonesty.  I  can  well  imagine 
that  there  are  few  trials  more  tremendous  to  the  young  men  that 
have  to  work  in  the  city  than  to  be  truly  honest,  without  much 
sympathy,  and  very  often  without  much  hope.  Look  up  to  that  Life 
that  seemed  a  failure.  Whatever  He  did,  He  entered  the  reality  of 
things.  He  was  not  only  diligent,  but  determinedly  honest. 

And  then  there  is  the  last  thought  on  the  district  of  work.  It  is 
this.  They  that  follow  Him  who  died  must  indeed  desire  diligence 
and  seek  for  honesty ;  but,  stand  where  you  may  in  this  age,  do  not 
forget  this :  the  temptation  of  the  moment — so  it  seems  to  me — is  to 
make  a  show,  to  create  an  impression,  to  stand  on  stilts,  to  be  heard 
of  in  the  newspapers,  to  carry  out  what  my  American  friends  used  to 
call — I  hope  I  may  say,  without  forgetting  the  dignity  of  the  place  I 
speak  hi — to  carry  out  a  '  big  boom.'  Now,  the  work  of  the  Passion 
was  marked  by  its  hidden  reality.  Oh !  do  not  forget,  young  Christian, 
face  to  face  with  your  dying  Master,  to  work  diligently,  honestly, 
hiddenly,  not  because  they  talk  of  you  in  the  newspapers,  not  because 
they  praise  you  in  the  office,  but  because  the  great  and  blessed  and 
beautiful  and  lasting  One  has  given  you  a  work  to  do,  and  He  will 
take  the  measure  of  it,  and  He  will  reward  you.  The  last  message  of 
the  Passion  under  the  government  of  those  great  thoughts  and  in 
this  district  is  to  work  hiddenly,  to  remember  and  value,  not  what  is 
flash,  not  what  is  telling,  not  what  is  popular,  but  remember  the 
hiddenness  and  the  reality  of  things.  Talce  that  district  of  your  life- 
work  and  place  it  under  the  light  of  the  Passion,  and  then  remember 
this :  across  the  Kedron  He  said,  the  Man  of  men:  'I  have  finished  the 
work  which  Thou  gavest  Me  to  do.1  Do  not  despise  your  common  duty, 
but,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Passion  of  your  Master,  remember  its 
dignity.  God  gave  it  you  to  do.  Watch  it  in  the  shadow.  Certainly 
we  are  reminded  that  our  work  must  come  to  an  end,  that  the  night 
is  coming  and  that  the  day  is  short-lived,  and  that  we  must  make 
the  most  of  our  opportunities. 

CANON  KNOX  LITTLE. 
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The  Eucharist 

As  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread,  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  show  the  Lord's  death  tilt 
He  come.     I  CORINTHIANS  xi.  26. 

!•  "  A  S  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread,  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  show 
JL\  the  Lord's  death  till  He  come.1  Notice  this  fact.  The 
Christian  Eucharist  is  the  one  distinctive  feature  of  Christian  worship 
— it  is  that,  I  mean,  by  which  it  is  differentiated  from  all  other 
systems  of  religion.  It  is  quite  true  that  bread  and  wine  have  been 
offered  to  God  in  sacrifice,  and  that  bread  and  wine  have  been 
received  in  sacred  feasting,  in  God's  presence,  in  religions  that  existed 
before,  or  have  existed  side  by  side  with,  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 
I  know  quite  well  that  all  down  through  the  fifteen  centuries  of 
Jewish  worship,  bread  and  wine  were  offered,  morning  by  morning 
and  eve  by  eve,  on  God's  altar,  by  God's  express  command.  I  know 
quite  well  that  the  meat  offering  and  the  drink  offering  are  as 
marked  features  in  the  developed  systems  of  heathen  worship  as  they 
were  of  the  worship  of  Jewry,  or  are  in  the  worship  of  the  Christian 
Church.  But  what  distinguishes  the  offering  of  the  meat  offering 
and  drink  offering  in  Christendom  from  their  offering  in  all  other 
systems  of  worship  is  this,  that  in  all  other  systems  of  worship  the 
meat  offering  and  the  drink  offering  are  always  offered  in  connection 
with  a  bleeding  offering ;  they  are  dependent  offerings.  The  lamb  with 
its  meat  offering  and  its  drink  offering  is  the  one  offering  which  is  to 
be  presented  unto  God.  But  here  we  see  a  remarkable  phenomenon. 
Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Christendom,  bleeding  offer 
ings  have  ceased  to  be,  and  in  their  place  is  the  bloodless  offering  of 
the  Christian  Eucharist.  In  common  with  man,  always  and  every 
where,  we  offer  unto  God  bread  and  wine ;  but  it  is  our  privilege 
alone  to  offer  them  independently  as  far  as  any  reiterated  sacrifice 
which  we  present  is  concerned.  And  if  there  is  one  fact  which  cries 
aloud  our  Lord's  TereXeo-rat, '  It  is  finished,'  and  brings  the  power  of 
His  Cross  visibly  before  us,  it  is  this  fact,  that  we,  through  the  power 
of  His  consummated  sacrifice,  now  rear  bloodless  altars  where  blood 
stained  altars  stood ;  now  present  to  God,  without  alliance  with  the 
bleeding  offering,  the  meat  offering  and  the  drink  offering  that  were 
not  presented  thus  of  old ;  and  that  the  wails  of  ancient  worship  are 
changed  into  the  loud  thanksgivings  of  Christian  adoration  as  we 
gather  round  the  feet  of  our  Lord  in  the  Eucharist,  there  with  the 
ransomed  within  the  veil  to  cry  to  Him,  *  Worthy  art  Thou  that 
wast  slain,  to  receive  glory,  and  honour,  and  power,  for  Thou  wast 
slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  Thy  blood.' 
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II.  Then  we  see  clearly  and  distinctly  the  intimate  connection  that 
exists  between  the  Eucharist  and  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ.     If 
that  Passion  had  not  been  endured ;  if  the  great  act  consummated 
upon  Calvary  is  not  the  great  sacrificial  act  that  Christians  through 
the  centuries  have  believed  it  to  be,  then  one  thing  is  quite  certain : 
our  songs  of  adoration  must  die  away  on  our  lips  when  we  gather 
round  the  altar  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  for  that  sacrament  is 
nothing  else  than  this,  the  sacrament  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Yes,  but  S.  Paul   tells  us  that  this  sacrament  is  not  only  com 
memorative  and  historical,  but  that  it  is  also  prophetical.     *  As  often 
as  ye  eat  this  bread,  and  drink  this  cup '  (of  the  Lord),  '  ye  do  show 
the  Lord's  death  till  He  come/ 

The  Blessed  Sacrament  not  only  proclaims  to  us  the  gospel  of  the 
Passion,  but  it  proclaims  to  us  that  great  gospel  which  is  the  centre 
and  basis  of  all  Christian  hope :  the  gospel  of  the  second  coming  of 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  And  since  this  holy  rite  is  in  creed  and  in 
action,  they  who  preach  it  look  back  upon  the  first  Advent,  and 
recognise  and  confess  its  redemptive  aspect,  and  they  look  forward 
to  the  second  Advent  and  recognise  it  and  confess  it  as  being  the  one 
great  act  in  which  that  redemptive  work  on  Calvary  will  reach  to  its 
full  and  to  its  glorious  climax.  And  in  this  present,  as  we  live 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  altar,  the  gaze  of  our  faith  is  fixed  upon 
the  Redemption,  consecrated  in  Christ's  first  coming ;  the  eyes  of  our 
hope  are  fixed  on  the  glorious  consummation  of  His  work  in  His 
second  coming,  and  in  the  meantime  we  wait  with  the  repose  of  love, 
giving  ourselves  up  to  His  sweet  ministries,  especially  in  the  great 
sacrament  of  love,  drawn  to  that  sacrament,  and  living  under  the 
shadow  of  the  altar  in  the  conviction  that  *  as  often  as  we  eat  this 
bread,  and  drink  this  cup,  we  do  show  the  Lord's  death  till  He  come/ 

III.  Yes,  but  let  us  pass  further,  and  ask  why  it  is  that  there  is 
this  intimate   connection  between  the  Blessed   Sacrament  and  the 
first  advent  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  second  advent.     You  see  there 
are  three  distinct  things  that  stare  us  in  the  face  here :  first,  the  advent 
of  our  Lord  in  the  days  of  His  humiliation :  secondly,  the  coming 
advent  of  our  Lord  in  His  glory  ;  and  between  the  two,  a  distinctive  1 
sacramental  rite — *  As  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread  and  drink  this  cup ' 
(that  is,  in  this  present),  '  ye  do  show  the  Lord's  death  till  He  come ' ; 
that  is,  that  He  died  in  that  past  until  He  come  in  the  anticipation 
of  that  future.     Now,  we  may  be  certain  of  this,  that  this  is  not  a 
mere  artificial  arrangement ;  there  must  be  something  in  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  which  makes   it  fit  to  stand   between  the  advent  con 
summated  in  Christ's  redemptive  death,  and  the  advent  of  His  coming 
glory.     What  is  that  connecting  thing?     I  answer  that  the  one 
thing  that  marks  out  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  as  being  what  it  is, 
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midst  Christian  rites,  is  that,  in  a  special  sense,  it  is  the  sphere  of 
our  dear  Lord's  presence.  Our  Lord's  presence  and  His  humanity  are 
revealed  to  us  under  three  distinct  conditions.  First,  He  has  been 
present  in  the  days  of  His  historical  life  under  conditions  of  bodily 
humiliation.  Secondly,  He  will  be  present  after  His  second  coming 
under  conditions  of  glorification.  But  between  these  two  conditions 
He  is  present  with  His  people  in  a  spiritual  manner.  Now  let  us 
distinctly  understand  what  we  mean  by  the  term  when  we  say  that 
Christ  is  present  in  a  spiritual  manner.  Continually  those  who  use 
this  term  understand  this,  not  that  Christ  is  present  actually,  but 
only  representatively ;  that  He  who  is  in  heaven  has  sent  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  be  with  us  during  His  absence ;  and  that  in  strictness  of 
speaking  Christ  is  not  present  with  His  people  on  earth,  but  only  the 
Holy  Spirit  who  represents  the  absent  Cnrist.  I  am  not  unfairly  stat 
ing  what  we  hear  said  continually  in  teaching  and  conversation,  and 
what  we  read  continually  in  Christian  literature.  But  this  will  not 
do.  The  spiritual  presence  of  Christ  means  not  that  He  is  absent,  and 
that  another  is  representing  Him,  but  that  He  is  present  now  under 
conditions  which  are  only  possible  through  the  co-operation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  But  it  is  not  the  full  truth  that  Christ  is  absent  from 
the  earth,  and  only  present  with  us  by  representation ;  the  full  truth 
is  that  Christ  is  present  on  the  earth  now  with  His  people,  under 
conditions  which  are  possible  through  the  co-operation  with  Him  of 
God  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  instance,  when  he  commissioned  His 
Apostles  to  go  forth  into  the  world,  and  to  rear  the  Catholic  Church, 
what  did  He  say  ?  '  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of 
the  world.'  Again,  when  He  would  comfort  them  who  thought  that 
their  days  after  His  departure  would  be  as  sad  and  solitary  as  the 
days  of  orphans,  what  did  He  say  ?  *  I  will  not  leave  you  orphans ; 
I  will  come  to  you.' 

IV.  The  manner  of  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist  of 
necessity  eludes  all  definition,  because  it  eludes  all  thought. 
Certainly,  the  popular  explanation  of  that  presence,  which  is 
accepted  in  Western  Christendom,  is  as  untrue  theologically  as  it  is 
unthinkable  scientifically.  And  no  theory  of  the  Sacred  Presence 
that  ever  has  been  elaborated  by  the  human  mind,  whether  it  be  the 
transubstantiation  of  the  Papacy,  or  the  consubstantiation  of  the 
Lutherans,  has  ever  done  anything  but  perplex  and  add  confusion 
to  the  question.  But  the  fact  remains.  It  is  a  spiritual  presence. 
You  remember  how,  during  His  earthly  ministry,  when  men  were 
offended  at  the  statement  of  Eucharistic  truth,  He  said:  'Doth 
this  offend  you  ?  What  and  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  ascend 
up  where  He  was  before?  It  is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth;  the 
flesh  profiteth  nothing;  the  words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are 
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spirit,  and  they  are  life.'  In  other  words,  what  He  teaches  us 
is  this  Faith  can  lay  hold  upon  the  fact  that  the  Eucharist  is 
the  meeting-place  between  the  sinner  and  the  Saviour;  faith  can 
lay  hold  on  the  fact  that  under  conditions  of  presence  which 
are  not  revealed,  He  is  verily  and  indeed  present  in  the  Blessed 
Sacrament.  Faith  can  give  its  opportunity  to  Him  to  be  acted 
upon  by  Him  there,  and  have  its  assent  to  trie  words  of  Christ  con 
firmed  by  the  inner  testimony  of  the  sweetest  spiritual  experience. 
But  theology  can  never  pass  beyond  this.  We  have  to  believe  in  the 
verity  of  Christ's  Real  Presence  in  the  Eucharist,  to  turn  away  from 
every  attempt  to  define  it,  because  the  definition  is  in  the  sphere  of 
the  human,  whereas  the  mystery  is  in  the  sphere  of  the  spiritual  and 
the  divine.  But  this  is  the  reason  why  there  is  connection  between  the 
altar  and  the  first  coming,  that  He  who  was  on  earth  under  the 
uttermost  humiliation  in  His  first  coming,  and  He  who  is  coming 
under  conditions  of  glorification  at  His  second  coming,  comes  to  us 
in  His  Church,  and  especially  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  to  bring  to 
bear  upon  us  the  powers  of  His  first  advent  in  order  that  we  may  be 
ready  to  meet  Him  at  His  second  advent.  *  As  often  as  ye  eat  this 
bread,  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  show  forth  the  Lord's  death  till  He 
come.1  And  it  is  so.  CANON  BODY. 


Gethsemane. 

Though  He  were  a  Son,  yet  learned  He  obedience  by  the  thingt  which  He  suffered. 

HEBREWS  v.  8. 


of  God  a  High  Priest  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec, 
Christ  came  into  the  world  to  fulfil  a  splendid  mission.  He 
came  into  the  world  to  meet  the  deepest  needs  of  man,  to  be  the  one 
true  Priest  of  humanity.  Man  needed  such  a  priest  ;  he  would  have 
needed  the  mediatorial  ministry  of  a  priest  had  he  not  sinned,  in 
order  to  minister  to  him  God's  light,  and  God's  sanctifying  grace. 
But,  alas  !  man  had  sinned,  and  his  need  of  a  priest  is  intensified  by 
the  consequences  of  his  sin.  He  needs  not  only  one  who  shall  bring 
to  him  the  gifts  that  the  sinless  need  from  their  Creator,  but  one 
who  shall  bring  him  also  that  gift  of  reconciliation  which  the  sin- 
stricken  need.  And,  because  He  has  to  fulfil  His  work  as  Mediator 
among  sinners,  of  necessity  the  conditions  of  His  mediatorial  life 
are  changed.  Had  there  been  no  sin  in  the  race  to  which  He 
ministered,  then  His  ministry  had  been  one  of  suffering  without 
death.  But  since  He  comes  to  minister  to  sinners,  He  must  sink  to 
the  deep  depth  in  which  they  are,  and  it  is  not  conceivable  that  He 
should  minister  to  them  as  Priest  except  under  suffering  conditions. 
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And  the  Christ  embraces  these  suffering  conditions.  He  is  born 
that  He  may  die.  All  through  His  life  He  follows  the  guiding  hand 
of  God,  as  it  leads  Him  deeper  and  deeper,  ever  onward,  into  greater 
sorrow,  until  at  length  it  leads  Him  to  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane, 
and  the  dereliction,  and  the  suffering  Cross.  But  whilst  this  is  clear 
to  us,  it  is  not  at  first  so  clear  what  I  wish  to  bring  before  you, 
namely,  that  not  only  is  it  necessary  that  He  who  would  be  the 
Priest  of  humanity,  ministering  to  its  needs  by  Himself  becoming 
the  victim  of  His  own  Priesthood, — not  only  is  it  necessary  that  He 
should  live  under  suffering  conditions,  but  it  was  through  those 
suffering  conditions  that  there  was  developed  in  Him  the  character 
of  the  perfect  Priest.  A  priest  must,  in  the  first  place,  always  be 
characterised  by  the  virtue  of  obedience  in  his  ministration.  There 
is  nothing  which  is  more  inconsistent  than  self-will  and  priesthood. 
The  official  priest  appears  before  God's  people  wearing  the  stole, 
which  is  the  outward  symbol  of  the  fact  that  he  ministers  under  the 
yoke  of  Christ  and  His  Church.  True  priestly  ministry  is  never 
directed  by  self-will  or  self-pleasing.  That  is  the  ideal ;  I  am  afraid 
it  is  not  true  actually.  Nevertheless,  it  is  always  a  ministry  under 
an  external  obedience.  There  is  revealed  to  him  when  he  shall 
minister,  where  he  shall  minister,  what  he  shall  offer,  and  the  very 
conditions  of  his  office  are  laid  down  to  the  most  minute  details  in 
direct  laws,  and  no  priest  really  ministers  in  his  sacerdotal  vocation 
until  he  submits  to  the  limitations  and  the  restrictions,  and  the  cross, 
and  the  crossing  of  self-pleasing  and  self-will,  that  every  one  must 
know  he  ministers  under  obedience. 

I.  Now,  see  how  wonderfully  this  minuteness  of  our  Lord's  obedi 
ence  in  His  priestly  ministry  is  brought  out  to  us,  as  in  many  other 
incidents,  in  one  of  the  details  of  His  Passion.  Recollect  the  circum 
stances  under  which  the  fifth  word  was  uttered.  4  Jesus,  knowing 
that  all  things  were  now  accomplished,  that  the  Scripture  might  be 
fulfilled,  saith,  I  thirst,'  that  he  might  yield  obedience  to  the  great 
ritual  of  His  Passion,  as  it  had  been  revealed  in  prophecy  or  fore 
shadowed  in  type.  Seeing  that  one  detail  of  that  ritual  had  not  yet 
been  accomplished,  that  the  Scripture  might  be  fulfilled,  He  saith, 
*  I  thirst !  *  It  was  no  cry  drawn  from  the  lips  by  the  constraint  of 
a  weakened  nature :  it  was  a  splendid  utterance,  necessary  for  the 
perfecting  of  His  priestly  ministry  upon  Calvary,  necessary  for 
obedience.  And  so  it  is  all  through  His  life.  Christ  is  always 
ministering  under  obedience.  Obedient  in  the  home,  obedient  to 
the  Jewish  Church,  obedient  to  the  civil  authorities  of  His  day, 
distasteful  though  those  authorities  must  have  been  to  Him :  obedient 
not  only  in  the  yielding  of  positive  conformity  to  the  directions  of 
God  by  submitting  to  limitations ;  obedient,  as  for  thirty  years  out 
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of  His  thirty-three  He  lingers  in  Nazareth ;  obedient  as  he  refuses  to 
anticipate  in  the  hour  of  His  ministry  the  time  of  His  Passion; 
obedient  in  passing  into  Gethsemane  and  on  to  Calvary  when  the 
call  of  God  comes. 

Yes ;  but  in  the  conditions  under  which  this  obedience  was  drawn 
out  He  was  being  educated  in  that  obedience.  It  was  no  mere 
instinctive  obedience:  it  was  the  obedience  of  purpose  developed 
under  conditions  of  suffering.  He  learned  obedience  by  the  things 
that  He  suffered.  All  that  beauty  of  manifest  obedience  which  we 
see  in  the  ministerings  of  our  great  High  Priest  were  developed  in 
Him  under  the  conditions  of  His  life. 

II.  The  second  thing  that  a  priest  needs  is  sympathy.     He  is  one 
who  can  have  a  fellow-feeling  with  those  who  are  being  tried  and 
tempted,  because  He  has  gone  through  the  like  experience.     And 
our  Lord's  wonderful  sympathy  is  developed  under  the  conditions  of 
His  suffering  life.     Father  Carter,  in  one  of  his  books,  has  pointed 
out  what  a  wonderful  contrast  there  is  in  our  Lord's  dealings  with 
sinners  before  the  Agony  and  after  the  Agony.     Before  the  Agony 
there  is  such  constant  indignation,  as,  for  instance,  *  Ye  serpents,  ye 
generation  of  vipers,  how  can  ye  escape  the  damnation  of  hell ! '    But 
after  the  Agony  it  is  always  sustained  tenderness  and  gentleness  of 
utterance.     How  tender  is  His  dealing  with  Simon  Peter,  when  He 
turns  and  looks  upon  him,  and  melts  him  into  contrition!     How 
tender  in  His  pleading  for  those  who  had  done  Him  to  the  death  as 
He  cried  upon  the  Cross,  '  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do ' !     How  tender  in  His  dealings  with  that  bandit  whom 
He  finds  upon  the  Cross,  and  leads  to  repentance,  up  to  the  bliss  of 
Paradise !      How  tender,   as   He   ministers  to   His   poor  widowed 
mother  in  the  hour  of  her  desolation,  finding  her  companionship  hi 
her  loneliness  and  a  home  in  her  homelessness  !     How  tender  to  the 
very  end  is  Jesus  on  the  Cross !     And  this  because  in  Gethsemane 
He  had  learnt  as  He  never  had  learnt  before  how  intense  is  the  power 
of  the  sensitive  nature  on  the  will  of  man;  how  difficult  it  is  to 
crush  it  beneath  the  foot ;  how  with  what  difficulty  it  is  that  man 
reaches  forth  into  the  path  of  a  sustained  obedience.     He  was  utter 
ing  His  own  experience  when  He  said  to  the  disciples,  *  The  spirit  is 
willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak.'     And  so  there  was  developed  in  Him 
by  the  endurance  of  the  very  suffering  which  tries  His  children  so 
intensely  that  wonderful  tenderness  and  sympathy  which  must  be 
found  in  the  perfect  priest. 

III.  Again,  the  priest  must  not  only  be  characterised  by  obedience 
and  by  sympathy,  but,  thirdly,  by  sanctity.     If  it  is  to  be  a  strong 
priesthood  he  must  carry  into  it  strength  of  character.     Wherever 
this  strength  is  lacking,  sooner  or  later  a  fatal  weakness  will  always 
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make  itself  manifest  in  the  ministry  of  him  who  lacks  it.  See  how  it 
is  that  all  the  beautiful  capacities  of  the  Lord's  human  character  are 
developed,  drawn  out  into  expression,  blended  together  to  form  one 
harmonious  whole,  to  make  Him  perfect  in  His  sanctity — it  is  under 
suffering  conditions.  The  beauty  of  the  character  of  the  Crucified, 
which  has  had  such  wonderful  power  through  the  ages,  is  the 
wonderful  way  in  which  mercy  and  truth  meet  together,  and  right 
eousness  and  peace  kiss  each  other.  Antagonistic  conceptions  of 
beauty  of  character  blend  in  one  unique  whole.  The  passive  Eastern 
and  the  active  Western  worlds  look  upon  the  Cross  and  see  that 
which  they  crave  fully  expressed  in  Him  in  harmony  with  that  which 
they  believe  to  be  a  contradictory  ideal.  How  is  this  all  drawn  out  ? 
How  is  the  meekness,  the  long-suffering,  how  is  the  gentleness,  the 
constancy  of  the  Christ  drawn  out — not  only  made  manifest,  but 
actually  developed  in  His  character — but  by  His  suffering  ?  Where 
could  have  been  combined  this  beauty  of  character  if  it  had  not  been 
in  Gethsemane  ?  CANON  BODY. 


Buried  with  Christ. 

(For  Easter  Even.') 
Therefore  we  are  buried  with  Him  by  baptism  into  death.     ROMANS  vi.  4. 

THERE  is  no  day  in  the  year  has  such  an  inexpressible  peace  as 
this  day.  We  know  what  an  awful  calm  there  is  in  death,  but 
this  has  connected  with  that  an  unearthly  peace ;  it  is  indeed  the 
great  Sabbath,  the  Sabbath  of  Sabbaths.  And  as  everything  relating 
to  our  blessed  Saviour  must  have  a  part  in  us,  and  be  set  forth  in  our 
lives,  so  must  this  His  peaceful  burial  in  the  grave  ;  as  it  is  so  well 
expressed  in  this  day's  collect.  For  it  is  by  being  *  buried  with  Him ' 
in  *  the  mortifying  of  our  corrupt  affections,'  that  we  attain  unto  this 
divine  rest  in  Him. 

I.  In  the  epistle  is  set  forth  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  connected 
with  this  day,  whereby  the  burial  of  Christ  is  by  baptism  to  be  im 
pressed  on  our  lives,  engraven  on  our  spirits ;  and  in  the  gospel  we 
come  to  the  narrative  of  that  burial.  And  all  the  detail  of  circum 
stances  respecting  it  assists  us  greatly  to  realise  that  event,  which,  like 
all  others  connected  with  our  blessed  Lord,  is  not  to  pass  away,  but 
to  be  ever  present  with  us.  We  know  what  an  impression  is  made  by 
the  sight  of  a  dead  body,  especially  if  it  is  that  of  one  who  has  been 
near  and  dear  to  us;  there  is  a  stern,  cold,  deep  reality  about  it, 
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which  teaches  us  more  than  many  homilies  could  do :  teaches  us  what 
a  feverish,  vain  dream  this  our  life  is,  with  all  its  eager  anxieties  and 
pursuits;  its  business,  and  its  pleasures,  and  its  greatness.  The 
motionless,  speechless,  insensible  dead  corpse  gives  us  to  know  what  we 
are,  and  what  we  must  come  to.  There  is  no  teacher  like  it.  And  every 
one  who  has  felt  this  lesson  has  been  for  the  time,  for  the  moment,  it 
may  be,  or  hour,  or  day,  if  not  longer,  a  different  man.  The  world 
has  lost  its  power,  either  to  distress  or  please  him,  and  appears  in  its 
true  colours ;  and  he  sees  what  sin  is  before  God.  Yes ;  the  one 
great  truth  of  all  truths  is  to  know  what  sin  is  before  God.  Now,  this 
is  the  wisdom  of  the  grave,  yet  of  itself  it  is  but  a  cold  and  lifeless 
wisdom ;  but  combined  with  the  death  and  burial  of  Christ,  and  the 
contemplation  of  it,  this  wisdom  is  quickened  by  love ;  love  is  able  to 
overcome  the  power  of  death,  not  by  avoiding  it,  but  by  wrestling 
with  it.  I  say  it  is  the  fact  and  reality  of  a  dead  body  lying  before 
us,  which  yesterday  was  like  ourselves,  that  has  power  to  impress  us 
as  no  words  can  do ;  or  rather,  to  bring  home  to  us  what  words  other 
wise  would  feebly  convey.  And  such  must  it  be  by  reflection  to 
bring  before  us  Cnrisfs  Body,  to  enter  the  grave  with  Him,  and  keep 
Sabbath  there  with  Him,  perpetual  Sabbath. 

II.  Let  us  shut  ourselves  in,  little  children  in  Christ,  and  close  the 
doors  about  us,  and  put  out,  as  belonging  to  us  no  more,  the  mad 
and  too-alluring  evil  world.     Let  us  enter  often  by  deep  meditation 
and  prayer ;  but  let  it  not  be  into  our  own  tomb,  but  into  that  of 
Christ,  to  be  there  with  Him ;  that  as  the  dead  bones  of  Elisha 
revived  the  dead  man,  so  the  grave  in  which  Christ  has  been  may  be 
that  to  receive  our  mortal  remains,  that  they  together  with  Him  may 
be  quickened,  and  that  our  mortifications  and  consideration  of  deatn 
may  be  with  His  burial ;  that  in  the  rock  we  may  be  hid ;  that  our 
baptism  may  be  to  us  the  *  clean  linen  cloth  *  wherein  His  Body  was 
wrapped  with  pious  care.     He  had  no  sepulchre  of  His  own,  but  is 
laid  in  that  of  another,  that  His  sepulchre  may  be  our  sepulchre. 

This  reflection  is  full  of  holy  peace,  very  consoling,  and  even  refresh 
ing  ;  the  dews  condense  in  drops  on  that  hard  cold  rock,  and  may 
give  life  to  our  dry  spirits.  Tears  from  the  heart  will  collect  there, 
and  may  refresh  us  ;  tears  for  ourselves  will  blend  with  tears  for  Him 
whose  Body  for  our  sakes  lies  thus  mangled  and  broken  before  us. 
There  is  a  sorrow  that  worketh  death ;  and  there  is  a  godly  sorrow 
that  frees  from  death. 

III.  It  is  the  Sabbath  ;  but  is  Christ  altogether  gone  and  departed 
from  His  own  ?  is  He  powerless  in  the  grave,  because  His  body  lies 
lifeless  there  ?     No,  not  at  all  so  :  sin  lies  buried  with  Him  ;  all  that 
is  human  and  earthly  lies  buried  with  Him,  in  order  that  we  may  live 
to  God :  it  is  our  Sabbath,  to  be  ever  kept  by  us  until  we  lay  our 
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bodies  in  the  grave  ;  nay,  after  that,  until  we  resume  them  again,  if 
the  will  of  God  be  so,  at  the  great  resurrection.  It  is  the  Sabbath- 
day  :  it  was  on  this  day  that  our  Lord  wrought  His  works  of  mercy, 
and  pleaded  for  them  that  they  should  be  done  on  this  day,  while  the 
chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  as  now,  were  the  more  full  of  enmity 
against  Him.  And  what  do  we  learn  from  this,  but  that  while  we 
are  by  baptism  buried  in  the  burial  of  Christ  as  to  earthly  hopes, 
desires,  and  affections,  yet  we  are  at  the  same  time  to  be  alive  unto 
God,  through  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth,  in  works  of  mercy  and  love ; 
but  that  in  the  meantime  the  enmity  of  the  world  ceases  not, — we  are 
not  to  expect  it?  ISAAC  WILLIAMS. 


Good  Friday  and  its  Lessons. 

Now,  from  the  sixth  hour  there  was  darkness  over  all  the  land  unto  the  ninth  hour. 
S.  MATTHEW  xxvii.  45. 

THERE  are  two  outward  incidents  recorded  in  connection  with  the 
story  of  the  Crucifixion  which  always  impress  the  mind  with  a 
sense  of  solemnity.  One  is  the  rending  of  the  veil  of  the  Temple ;  the 
other  is  the  darkness  which  is  recorded  to  have  passed  over  the  face  of 
the  land.  I  propose  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  dark  shadow  which  belongs 
to  the  best  of  things.  However  we  may  explain  the  darkness  of  the 
Crucifixion,  whether  we  suppose  that  it  overspread  the  whole  empire, 
or  the  land  of  Palestine,  or  the  Holy  City  alone,  we  cannot  help  see 
ing  that  it  corresponded  with  the  deep  gloom  which  overspread  the 
minds  of  the  disciples,  who  must  have  thought,  as  their  Master  said, 
that  this  was  indeed  the  hour  of  the  powers  of  darkness.  They  must 
have  thought  that  all  was  lost.  But  this  great  discouragement  agrees 
with  the  general  peculiarities  of  Christianity,  on  which  we  may  dwell 
with  profit  in  connection  with  this  subject.  We  might,  perhaps, 
think,  looking  at  some  of  the  prophecies,  or  looking  at  the  likely 
results  of  a  divine  religion  coming  into  the  world,  that  all  would  be 
made  smooth  before  it,  that  it  would  win  its  way  at  once,  that  all 
would  acknowledge  it.  Not  so  in  fact,  not  so  the  divine  anticipation 
of  its  progress.  As  we  read  in  the  gospels,  both  our  Lord  and  His 
Apostles  are  filled  with  apprehensions  and  forebodings  as  to  the  long 
and  painful  struggle,  the  corruptions  from  within,  the  assaults  from 
without,  the  true  light,  almost  stifled  at  times  by  strange  aversions, 
strange  misapprehensions,  which  should  gather  round  it  We  must 
not  be  surprised  if  we  find  it  so  to  be.  We  must  not  be  discouraged 
if  we  find  that,  after  all,  this  divine  light  coming  into  the  world  of 
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human  mist  and  darkness  has  itself  been  at  times  obscured  by  that 
darkness;  and  now  on  this  great  day,  this  supreme  trial  of  the 
Christian  faith,  it  might  have  seemed  that  Christianity  had  turned 
out  to  be  a  failure.  The  grandest  career,  the  holiest  cause  that  ever 
dawned  upon  the  earth,  had  ended  not  in  a  splendid  triumph,  but  in 
a  dismal,  ignominious  defeat.  What,  then,  do  we  learn  from  this  ? 

I.  The  first  lesson  is,  patience  and  perseverance.      We  must  be 
patient  with  others  if  they  stumble  in  this  darkness,  if  they  do  not  at 
once  find  their  way  towards  the  truth.     The  world  is  a  mixed  world. 
The  good  which  there  is  in  it  would  not  be  so  good  as  it  is  if  there 
were  no  evil  to  struggle  against  it.     We  cannot,  as  in  the  German 
story,  get  rid  of  our  shadow.     We  must  make  the  best  both  of  the 
light  and  of  the  shadow.     '  Let  those,'  says  S.  Augustine,  speaking  of 
some  who,  as  he  thought,  had  gone  very  far  astray  in  their  religious 
opinions,  '  let  those  be  furious  against  you  who  are  so  dull  as  not  to 
know  with  what  labour  the  truth  is  found,  who  know  not  with  what 
difficulty  is  healed  the  inward  eye  and  the  inner  man,  who  know  not 
with  what  sighs  and  groanings  that  cannot  be  uttered  it  comes  to 
pass  that,  even  in  a  very  small  degree,  God  can  be  understood.'  There 
are  subjects  in  the  philosophical  thought  of  a  day  of  transition  like 
ours  where  even  angels  may  fear  to  tread,  lest  by  an  incautious  or 
misunderstood  word  they  should  bring  down  the  trembling  avalanche, 
when  for  a  time  the  boldest  hold  their  breath  in  the  hurricane  eclipse 
of  the  sun.     There  is  a  darkness  of  twilight  for  the  whole  earth,  or  at 
least  a  shadow  of  suspense  and  of  waiting,  in  which  it  may  well  be 
that  some  shall  find  it  their  first  duty  to  stand  and  wait,  for  whom 
Luther's  text  and  motto  is  their  best  device :  '  In  silence  and  in  hope 
shall  be  our  strength.' 

II.  And,  secondly,  the  darkness  of  Good  Friday  at  the  Cross  of 
Calvary  is  a  likeness  of  the  opposition  which  each  one  of  us  ought  to 
be,  and  will  be,  called  upon  to  face  in  doing  his  duty.     Of  every 
human  being  in  this  congregation  it  may  be  said,  as  of  Jesus  Christ 
Himself  on  this  day,  the  Son  of  Man  must  suffer.     Yes,  if  each  one 
of  us  does  in  life  what  he  thinks  to  be  right,  he  will  find  that  he  has 
no  easy  task.     He  will  find  that  he  will  be  spoken  against,  he  will 
find  that  to  some,  however  reluctantly,  he  must  give  offence.     Those 
only  can  avoid  offence  who  shrink  from  their  appointed  tasks,  who 
yield  to  everything,  and  who  so  pass  out  of  life  without  being  spoken 
against  because  they  never  will  be  spoken  of  at  all.     To  be  popular 
is,  no  doubt,  a  good  thing.     Of  Christ  Himself  it  was  said  that  He 
was  loved  both  by  friend  and  foe,  that  He  was  in  favour  with  God 
and  man.     But  popular  favour  is  not  the  first  thing,  it  is  not  even 
the  second  thing,  that  we  have  to  seek.     If  it  comes,  so  much  the 
better  for  us,  but  we  must  not  frame  our  lives  to  seek  it.     We  must 
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rather  remember  the  fine  old  motto,  *  They  say.  What  say  they  ? 
Let  them  say.'  That  was  an  excellent  phrase  of  the  good  judge  Lord 
Mansfield,  whose  statue  looks  over  this  northern  transept;  I  have 
often  quoted  it  before,  but  I  will  quote  it  once  again :  '  True  popu 
larity  is  not  that  popularity  which  is  followed  after,  but  the  popularity 
which  follows  after.' 

III.  And,  thirdly,  the  darkness  of  the  dismal  tragedy  of  the 
Crucifixion,  combined  with  what  followed,  reminds  us  of  this  yet 
further  consoling  truth.  Failures  are  not  perpetual  failures.  Good 
Friday  was  a  failure  as  regarded  all  outward  appearance ;  but  after 
it  came  Easter  Day,  and  Easter  Day  was  a  complete  contrasting  success. 
How  often  have  we  seen  this  falling  and  rising  of  unpopular  causes  ! 
How  often  have  we  seen  it  within  this  generation  !  An  opinion,  con 
demned  altogether  as  unlawful  and  anti-Christian,  denounced  by 
thousands,  and  then,  not  twenty,  not  twelve  years  afterwards,  taught 
openly,  with  almost  universal  applause.  Or,  again,  we  have  seen  arise 
panics  for  the  institutions  of  the  country,  the  monarchy,  the  Church, 
the  universities,  magnified  by  the  alarm  of  their  defenders,  or  by  the 
triumph  of  their  assailants,  as  though  destruction  were  close  at  hand ; 
and  yet  in  a  few  years,  sometimes  even  in  a  few  days,  the  clouds  are 
dispersed,  and  the  institution  that  seemed  so  fragile  is  more  deeply 
rooted  than  ever.  What  do  we  learn  from  this  ?  No  doubt  there 
have  been,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  tremendous  failures.  There 
have  been  hopes  of  inestimable  value  overclouded  and  destroyed. 
The  execution  of  Calvary  was  a  hideous  calamity.  The  darkness  of 
the  dark  ages,  during  which  the  brightness  of  Christianity  was  eclipsed 
on  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  was  a  darkness  over  all  the  earth 
from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  century.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  in 
every  crisis  we  may  say  there  is  a  darkness  over  the  land.  There  is  a 
darkness  of  uncertainty.  We  enter  into  a  thick  cloud,  and  we  know 
not  in  what  precise  condition  we  shall  emerge  from  it.  Many  serious 
issues  are  before  us,  and  they  are  cast  on  the  most  fluctuating  of 
decisions.  There  is  the  darkness,  too,  of  the  complex  motives,  or 
want  of  motives,  by  which  the  actors  of  these  great  transactions  are 
guided,  ignorant,  it  may  be,  of  the  questions  at  stake,  personal  or 
local  prejudices  obscuring  the  judgments  of  all  but  a  very  few.  There 
is  a  darkness  by  which  the  moral  sense  of  large  masses  of  the  com 
munity  on  such  occasions  is  liable  to  be  obscured.  Corruption,  or  the 
chance  of  corruption,  intemperance,  or  the  chance  of  intemperance, 
violent  or  unscrupulous  language,  on  one  side  or  the  other, — all  these 
things,  at  such  a  time,  cause  the  hearts  of  some  to  sink,  cause  others 
to  lament  that  the  calm  serenity  of  this  sacred  week  should  be  over 
cast  by  the  clouds  of  controversy,  and  should  be  lost  in  the  smoke  of 
battle.  Yet  here,  also,  there  is  a  light— a  light  in  the  darkness.  It 
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comes  both  from  experience  and  from  hope.  From  experience,  for 
we  know  that,  on  the  whole,  in  past  times,  out  of  like  trials  the 
Interests  of  liberty  and  of  order,  and  therefore  of  civilisation  and 
Christianity,  have  been  worked  out. 

The  cape  round  which  the  great  Portuguese  discoverer  guided  the 
European  progress  of  discovery  was  once  called  the  Cape  of  Storms ; 
he  gave  it  henceforth  and  for  ever  the  name  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  So  may  our  successive  capes  of  storms  become  to  us  the  capes 
of  good  hope.  The  grandeur,  the  virtues,  the  wisdom,  the  love  of 
Good  Friday  may  be  lights  to  lighten  the  feet  of  those  that  stumble 
in  the  darkness  of  our  perplexing  existence. 

A.  P.  STANLEY. 


Death  and  Sin. 

The  sting  of  death  is  tin,  and  the  strength  of  sin  is  the  law.     I  COR.  xv.  56. 

THE  first  aspect  of  these  words  is  clear  and  vivid.  They  come 
before  us  and  demand  attention  with  a  power  to  which  neither 
the  simplest  nor  the  most  critical  mind  can  be  insensible.  There  is 
something  deep  in  them  which  goes  straight  to  something  deep  in  us. 
The  rough  lad  who  hears  them  read  at  his  father's  funeral  in  the 
village  church  may  know  where  they  touch  him,  and  what  it  is  they 
ask  of  him ;  the  priest  who  reads  them  may  be  feeling  how  no 
familiarity  changes  in  the  very  least  the  sharpness  and  penetration 
of  their  challenge;  the  most  thoughtless  may  be  finding  that  for 
once  he  cannot  choose  but  stay  to  think.  'The  sting  of  death  is 
sin ' ; — we  may  say  what  we  will,  we  may  almost  do  or  think  what  we 
will;  but  while  we  live,  and  know  that  we  must  die,  those  words 
will  keep,  please  God,  some  power  to  get  at  us  and  to  recall  us  to 
ourselves. 

I.  The  warning  and  the  challenge,  then,  with  which  we  are  at 
once  confronted,  may  be  plain  enough.  But  a  change  comes  as  soon 
as  we  begin  to  look  into  the  words — to  try  to  frame  a  definite  con 
ception  of  the  truth  which  was  filling  S.  Paul's  mind  and  ruling  all 
his  thoughts  as  he  so  wrote.  We  cannot  be  content  with  discovering 
expressions  more  or  less  analogous  in  his  other  letters :  for  here  the 
words  fall  within  the  strong  inclusive  hold  of  a  great  purpose ;  and 
parallel  passages  elsewhere  may  be  suggestive,  but  can  hardly  be 
decisive  hi  regard  to  their  dominant  and  inmost  meaning.  And  as 
we  try  to  keep  our  minds  fixed  upon  them,  as  we  labour  to  think  out 
into  clearness  and  reality  some  answer  to  the  question,  In  what  sense 
is  sin  the  sting  of  death,  and  the  law  the  strength  of  sin  ?  we  may  feel 
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that  we  are  touching  truths  which  we  can  never  grasp ;  that  behind 
the  words  we  use  are  vast,  mysterious  presences,  whose  import  and 
issues  and  interdependence  we  can  only  know  in  part ;  and  that  the 
fragment  we  discern  shades  off  into  depths  and  distances  far  beyond 
our  ken.  What  sin  and  death  and  law  may  in  the  fulness  of  their 
meaning  be  we  cannot  tell ;  and  that  partial  apprehension  which,  if 
we  are  faithful  and  obedient,  suffices  amply  for  the  guidance  of  life, 
the  discipline  of  character,  and  the  increase  of  light,  will  not  suffice 
us  if  we  want  at  once  to  round  our  thoughts  into  a  system  or  to 
answer  all  the  questions  we  can  ask.  *  The  sting  of  death  is  sin ' ; — 
it  would  be  hard  to  say  how  far  S.  Paul  is  thinking  of  that  unnatural 
power  which  accrued  to  death  when  man  fell  and  sin  entered  into  the 
world ;  when,  as  one  has  said,  '  by  sin  death  became  a  king,  and  got 
him  a  dominion,  pale,  hideous,  terrible ' ;  when  *  he  clothed  himself 
with  terrors,  and  made  himself  a  palace  of  mankind.'  Again  it  would 
be  hard  to  say  how  far  the  Apostle  is  thinking  of  that  more  awful 
scene  which  lies  beyond  the  day  of  death ;  how  far,  as  he  speaks  of 
death,  he  links  with  it  that  certainty  of  the  judgment  to  come  which 
could  shake  even  the  mean  and  lustful  heart  of  Felix  with  a  terror 
that  he  could  not  hide.  And  then,  *  the  strength  of  sin  is  the  law ' . 
here  again  many  lines  of  thought  are  suggested  when  one  reflects  that 
probably  about  twelve  months  after  he  wrote  these  words  S.  Paul  was 
writing  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans ;  though  I  venture  to  think  that 
such  suggestions  must  be  treated  as  subordinate  to  the  demands  of 
the  passage  in  which  the  words  here  stand,  and  to  their  close  connec 
tion  with  the  preceding  clause ;  so  that  we  must  not  lose  hold  upon 
the  thought  that  in  some  especial  way  it  is  to  be  the  sting  of  death 
that  sin  is  made  strong  by  the  law.  Thus  many  avenues  of  medita 
tion  open  out  before  us  as  we  gaze  into  the  depths  behind  the  words: 
and  each,  it  may  be,  looks  as  though  it  stretched  beyond  our  utmost 
strength  of  penetration.  It  is  with  consciousness  of  this  that  I  would 
try  to  speak  this  morning  only  of  one  fragmentary  thought,  which 
seems  to  rise  out  of  the  words,  and  which  at  times,  perhaps,  may 
bring,  by  God's  grace,  something  of  their  force  to  bear  on  our  lives. 

II.  « The  sting  of  death  is  sin,  and  the  strength  of  sin  is  the  law.' 
Yes :  for  '  sin  is  lawlessness.'  These  words  of  S.  John's  carry  us  to 
the  inner  and  unvarying  character  of  sin  :  whatever  outward  form  it 
wears,  this  is  the  common,  constant  quality  of  it ;  this  we  shall  find 
at  the  heart  of  it.  It  is,  says  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  « the  assertion 
of  the  selfish  will  against  a  paramount  authority.  He  who  sins 
breaks  not  only  by  accident  or  in  an  isolated  detail,  but  essentially, 
the  "  law  "  which  he  was  created  to  fulfil.'  It  may  be  '  the  law  of  his 
own  personal  being,  or  the  law  of  his  relation  to  things  without  him, 
or  the  law  of  his  relation  to  God':  for  we  may  distinguish  these 
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three,  though  all  alike  proceed  from  God,  as  rays  from  the  central 
light  of  His  eternal  law,  and  though  none  can  be  broken  without 
infringement  upon  alL  But  whether  it  be  primarily  against  his  own 
inner  life  and  health  and  growth  that  a  man  sins,  or  against  the 
society  in  which  he  lives,  or  against  Almighty  God  who  is  waiting  to 
have  mercy  on  him — whether  it  be  the  love  of  God,  or  the  love  of 
man,  or  the  true  unselfish  love  of  self,  that  he  disregards  and  casts 
aside  in  sloth  or  wilfulness  or  passion ; — in  every  case  the  ultimate, 
the  characteristic  note  of  his  sin  is  still  the  same :  it  is  lawlessness :  it 
is  the  abuse  of  will,  thrusting  away  the  task,  declining  from  the 
effort,  refusing  the  sacrifice  wherein  lay  the  next  step  towards  the 
end  of  life,  the  man's  one  raison  d'etre :  it  is  the  distortion  of  faculties, 
the  wrenching  aside  of  energy,  the  perversion  of  a  trust  from  the  pur 
pose  marked  upon  it,  from  the  design  which  conscience  seldom,  if 
ever,  wholly  ceases  to  attest,  to  a  morbid  use,  to  a  senseless  squander 
ing,  a  listless,  wasteful,  indolent  neglect,  a  self-chosen  and  self-centred 
aim.  Whether  the  sin  be  quiet  or  flagrant,  brutal  or  refined,  secret 
or  flaunting,  arrogant  or  faint-hearted,  its  deep  distinctive  quality, 
its  badness  and  its  power  for  havoc  lie  in  this,  that  the  man  will  not 
have  law  to  reign  over  him ;  that  he  will  do  what  he  wills  with  that 
which  is  not  in  truth  his  own ;  that  he  is  acting,  or  idling,  in  con 
tempt  of  the  law  which  conditions  the  great  gift  of  life,  and  is 
involved  in  his  tenure  of  it. 

1.  '  Sin  is  lawlessness' :  and  to  persist  in  any  sin  is  to  go  on,  with 
ever-increasing  ease  and  senselessness,  it  may  be,  beating  off  the 
everlasting  law,'  ignoring  or  defying  the  essential  rules  of  moral 
health  and  spiritual  growth,  rejecting  in  the  law  the  Law-giver  who 
created  us  to  find  in  its  ways  our  joy  and  strength.  So  do  men  go 
on  who  sin  against  the  law  of  their  own  personal  being.  For  instance, 
let  us  mark  for  a  moment  that  dull  rebellion  of  lawless  thoughts,  the 
perverseness,  the  ever-deepening  disorder  of  a  mind  that  swerves  from 
its  true  calling  wilfully  to  loiter  or  to  brood  about  the  thoughts  of 
sin,  thoughts  of  sensuality,  or  of  jealousy,  or  of  self-conceit.  The 
high  faculties  of  memory,  reflection,  fancy,  observation,  are  dragged 
down  from  their  great  task  •  day  by  day  the  field  for  their  lawful 
exercise  is  spread  out  before  them :  all  the  wonder,  the  beauty,  the 
mystery,  the  sadness  and  dignity  and  wretchedness,  the  endless 
interests  and  endless  opportunities  of  human  life  and  of  the  scene 
which  it  is  crossing — these  are  ever  coming  before  the  mind  which 
God  created  to  enter  into  them,  to  find  its  work  and  training  and 
delight  and  growth  amidst  them :  while  over  all  His  creatures,  He 
Himself,  the  Most  High  God,  is  ready  to  lead  on  the  mind  from 
strength  to  strength,  preparing  it  for  that  surpassing  sight  in  which 
it  may  hereafter  find  its  ceaseless  exercise  and  perfect  rest — the  sight 
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of  His  uncreated  glory.  Such  is  its  lawful  course :  such  are  the  good 
works  which  God  has  prepared  for  it  to  walk  in :  whatever  may  by 
nature  be  its  strength  or  weakness,  He  will  enable  it  by  grace  for 
such  an  end  as  this.  And  yet,  all  the  while,  in  the  dismal  lawless 
ness  of  sin,  it  stays  to  grovel  among  the  hateful  thoughts  of  mean, 
degrading  vices;  or  turns  day  after  day  to  keep  awake  the  memory 
of  some  sullen  grudge,  some  fancied  slight ;  to  tend  the  smoky  flame 
of  some  dull,  unreasonable  hatred:  or  to  dwell  on  its  own  poor 
achievements,  its  fancied  excellencies,  the  scraps  of  passing  praise  that 
have  been  given  to  it,  the  dignity  that  its  self-consciousness  is  making 
laughable.  Surely  it  is  terrible  to  think  that  a  man  may  so  go  on, 
and  so  grow  old,  continually  stumbling  further  and  further  from  the 
law  of  his  own  joy  and  health. 

2.  Let  us  mark,  again,  in  the  case  of  luxury,  how  a  man  may 
refuse  year  after  year  to  listen  to  the  law  of  his  relation  to  his  fellow- 
men  ;  how  he  may  be  ever  putting  off  until  the  end  of  this  life  the 
day  of  reckoning  with  that  law  which  God  fastened  into  his  very 
nature  when  He  framed  him  for  the  privilege,  the  happiness,  the 
responsibilities  of  a  social  being.  To  gather  round  oneVself,  in  ever 
growing  plenty  and  elaboration,  all  the  means  of  comfort  and  pleasure 
which  civilisation  brings  within  one's  reach;  to  shelter  and  enrich 
and  decorate  and  soothe  one's  daily  life  with  the  outcome  of  others' 
toil  and  ingenuity ;  to  take  whatever  one  can  get  of  all  that  has  been 
won  by  the  labour,  the  experience,  the  inventiveness,  the  suffering  of 
the  past  and  of  the  present ;  to  let  all  this  flow  towards  one  for  the 
ease,  the  pride  or  pleasantness  of  one's  own  lot,  and  then  to  make  no 
real  contribution  to  the  work  of  one's  own  day ;  to  shirk  one's  share 
of  hardship  and  fatigue,  to  bear  no  part,  with  whatever  gifts  one  has, 
in  the  painful  efforts,  the  unselfish  ventures,  the  exacting  strain  of 
mind  or  body  to  their  utmost  strength,  through  whiclrthe  social  order, 
that  makes  all  this  comfort  possible,  may  move  on  its  slow,  costly 
course  of  progress  towards  a  better,  juster,  happier,  more  peaceful 
state : — how  can  a  life  like  this  seem  other  than  a  continual  lawless 
ness  ;  a  plain  abuse  of  the  conditions  of  one's  place  among  mankind ; 
an  unnatural  absorption  of  that  which  one  is  suffered  to  receive  only 
in  order  that,  only  so  far  as,  it  may  make  one  better  able  to  repay 
one's  due  and  thankful  tribute  to  the  welfare  of  others  ?  It  may  be 
possible  for  some  of  us  to  thrust  off  that  demand,  to  keep  that  law 
of  social  life  at  arm's  length,  as  it  were,  year  after  year ;  it  is  possible 
for  most  of  us  to  meet  it  with  miserable  inadequacy,  with  glaring  dis 
proportion  between  that  which  we  receive  and  all  that  in  any  way  we 
give.  But  conscience  witnesses  that  wilful  luxury  is  lawlessness ;  and 
that  those  who  go  on  fancying  that  more  and  more  is  necessary  or 
reasonable  for  themselves,  while  they  think  less  and  less  of  what  is 
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certainly  necessary  for  others,  must  somehow  have  to  meet  the 
Nemesis  of  violated  law.  For  '  the  poor  shall  not  alway  be  for 
gotten  :  the  patient  abiding  of  the  meek  shall  not  perish  for  ever,"1 
and  '  the  Helper  of  the  friendless '  cannot  in  the  end  let  man  have 
the  upper  hand. 

3.  Or  think  again  of  the  lawlessness  of  a  prayerless  life :  the  dis 
order,  the  disproportion,  the  atrophy  and  wasting  that  must  come 
when  the  faculty  for  communion  with  God  is  never  used,  and  love, 
the  first  law  of  our  relation  to  Him,  is  never  stirred  by  the  realisation 
of  His  presence,  the  recollection  of  His  love.  The  nature  that  is 
endued  with  the  capacity  for  prayer,  the  soul  that  can  be  filled  with  the 
disclosure  of  His  goodness,  the  life  that  was  meant  to  find  its  highest 
exercise,  its  point  of  illumination,  its  way  to  rise,  in  seeking  Him, 
cannot  without  hurt  refuse  all  this.  Prayer  is,  for  spiritual  beings,  a 
law  of  health — a  law  which  we  may  put  oack  and  ignore  persistently 
in  this  life  if  we  will,  but  which  we  cannot  change.  The  desire  to  pray 
may  disappear,  just  as  for  a  lazy  man  there  may  cease  to  be  any  pleasure 
in  the  healthy  use  of  his  limbs :  like  him,  we  may  find  it  hard,  distaste 
ful  work  at  first  to  take  up  again  what  we  have  long  abandoned.  But  if 
we  yield  to  that  distaste,  if  we  acquiesce  in  our  inertness,  we  are  with 
holding  the  effort  which  an  essential  law  of  our  life  demands  from  us; 
silently  and  sluggishly,  or  in  impatience  and  vexation,  we  are  saying 
that  we  will  not  have  law  to  reign  over  us.  God  bids  the  soul  press 
on  to  claim  its  goodly  heritage ;  and  the  soul  of  the  prayerless  thinks 
scorn  of  that  pleasant  land  and  gives  no  credence  to  His  Word. 
And  so  that  which  was  made  for  Him  is  imprisoned  in  the  world ; 
that  which  should  hunger  and  thirst  after  His  righteousness  is  set  to 
make  what  it  can  of  the  substitutes  which  this  life  offers ;  that  which 
can  receive  the  infinite  and  the  eternal  love  is  silenced  with  the  things 
of  sense  and  time. 

III.  Our  own  personal  being,  our  relation  to  society,  our  relation 
to  Almighty  God,  each  has,  we  know,  its  law;  and  great  is  the 
peace  that  they  have  who  love  that  law,  and  those  who  seek  it  walk 
at  liberty.  But  while  this  life  lasts,  for  its  few  precarious  years,  we 
can,  if  so  we  will,  dispute,  reject,  evade,  ignore  the  law.  But  not  for 
ever:  we  must  meet  and  own  it  some  day,  for  lawlessness  is  sin; 
and  sin,  if  we  are  not  trying  now  by  the  grace  of  God  to  deal  with  it, 
must  be  the  sting  of  death.  For,  surely,  when  we  try  to  think  what 
the  moral  law  is,  and  where,  as  men  in  every  age  have  owned,  it  lives 
and  has  its  being,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  we  can  demur  to  words  like 
these :  '  Those  things!  that  are  held  within  the  vault  of  heaven  cannot 
flee  from  heaven  save  by  drawing  near  to  it ;  for  howsoever  far  they 
go  from  the  one  part  of  heaven,  by  so  much  do  they  approach  the 
other  part.  And  even  so,  though  a  man  will  not  be  obedient  to  the 
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divine  will  and  ordinance,  yet  can  he  not  flee  from  it ;  for  if  he  sets 
himself  to  flee  from  under  the  will  that  bids,  he  runs  under  the  will 
that  punishes.'  We  cannot  think,  if  we  try  to  think  at  all,  that  the 
soul,  when  it  has  done  with  this  world,  can  go  on  trifling  with  the 
laws  that  it  has  slighted  here :  we  know  that  sooner  or  later,  some 
how  or  other,  that  essential  demand,  « Fast  linked  as  Thy  great  Name 
to  Thee,  O  Lord,'  must  needs  be  reckoned  with ;  and  that  the  career 
of  wilfulness  must  have  an  end.  And  death,  as  it  comes  among  us, 
ought  to  make  us  think  of  this.  For  it  is  the  great,  indisputable 
witness  of  the  arrest  of  wilfulness,  the  folly  of  a  lawless  will.  In  its 
awful  steadfastness,  its  refusal  of  all  compromise,  resource,  appeal, 
evasion,  it  shadows  forth,  as  nothing  else  in  this  world,  the  ultimate 
certainty  of  law.  No  man,  however  rich  or  powerful  or  insolent  or 
ingenious,  can  for  one  instant  say  it  nay,  or  make  the  smallest  differ 
ence  in  the  way  it  deals  with  him;  the  traveller  might  as  well 
attempt  to  check  the  avalanche  that  is  already  thundering  upon 
the  fields  of  ice  and  snow  above  the  ledge  of  rock  on  which  he  stands. 
We  may  come  to  terms  with  many  of  our  troubles ;  almost  all  bodily 
pain  may  now  be  more  or  less  alleviated,  though  not  quite  all ;  when 
sorrow  comes,  some  of  us  may  perhaps  be  able  to  divert  our  minds 
from  it,  or  harden  our  hearts ;  we  may  refuse  to  face  the  difficulties  of 
our  day,  and  make  up  phrases  to  conceal  its  miseries — and  civilisation 
has  made  many  inventions  for  prolonging  the  comfort  of  a  selfish  life; 
but  there  is  no  way  of  making  terms  with  death  ;  and  when  he  comes, 
the  utmost  wealth  has  nothing  to  offer  which  he  is  not  already  clutch 
ing.  Abruptly  the  sheer  certainty  of  law  breaks  in  among  our  con 
fusions,  ana  half-heartedness,  and  crooked  ways:  away  go  all  the 
subterfuges,  the  half-truths,  the  means  of  forgetfulness  whereby 
men  get  off  facing  facts ;  and  the  puny,  lawless,  wilful  heart  is 
brought  to  book.  Even  if  it  could  mean  nothing  more  than  this, 
that  we  are  left  to  be  for  evermore  what  we  have  chosen  to  become, 
how  could  we  bear  to  think  of  it  ? 

IV.  It  is  amidst  such  thoughts  as  these  that  we  may  come  to  know 
the  meaning  and  the  power  of  the  Cross  of  Christ,  and  the  exceeding 
great  love  of  our  Master  and  only  Saviour  in  dying  for  us.  You  will 
remember  what  are  the  words  that  follow  those  of  which  we  ha\e  been 
thinking,  *  The  sting  of  death  is  sin,  and  the  strength  of  sin  is  the 
law.  But  thanks  be  to  God,  which  giveth  us  the  victory  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.'  S.  Paul  had  known  that  grace  of  repentance,  that 
power  of  renewal  which  the  astounding  love  of  God  had  sent  into  the 
world.  For  him  old  things  were  passed  away,  and  all  things  were 
become  new;  he  had  found  that  ever  fresh  reality  of  pardon  which 
changes  the  whole  look  of  life  and  death ;  and  amidst  the  things  ot 
time  his  conversation  was  in  heaven.  And  so  he  springs  m  an  instant 
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from  the  awful  thoughts  of  sin  and  death  to  the  unhindered  gladness 
of  thanksgiving.  Thousands  since  then  have  known,  in  part  at  least, 
what  he  knew  of  God's  victorious  and  pardoning  grace ;  and  we  in 
His  infinite  compassion  may  know  it  too :  for  us,  too,  He  has  stored 
within  His  Church  the  means  of  that  great  deliverance,  the  power  of 
that  glad  renewal.  Yes,  for  all  the  past,  for  all  our  lawlessness  and 
shame  and  backwardness,  S.  Paul's  thanksgiving  may  be  ours  yet. 
Only,  it  is  good  for  us  to  remember  what  was  the  life,  the  habit  of 
mind  and  work,  out  of  which  those  thankful  and  triumphant  words 
arose  in  the  very  face  of  death.  It  was  the  life  of  one  who  lived  by 
the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God ;  as  the  slave  of  all  men,  constrained 
by  the  love  of  Christ;  in  weariness  and  painfulness,  and  in  much 
patience;  as  poor,  yet  making  many  rich,  as  having  nothing  and 
yet  possessing  all  things :  one  who  counted  not  his  life  dear  unto 
himself,  that  he  might  finish  his  course  with  joy  and  the  ministry 
which  he  had  received;  and  who,  having  suffered  the  loss  of  all 
things  that  he  might  win  Christ,  still  in  all  simplicity  and  truth 
could  only  judge  himself  to  be  the  chief  of  sinners. 

DEAN  PAGET. 
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Father,  forgive  them  ;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.     S.  LUKE  xxiii  34. 

EE  the  perfect  quietness,  calmness,  and  order  there 
are  in  the  Saviour's  mind,  now  entering  into  this 
great  and  last  battle  on  the  battlefield  of  the 
Cross,  contending  against  the  enemy  in  his  last 
attempt.  No  excitement,  no  confusion,  no  anger ; 
but  quietness,  calmness,  and  forgiveness — '  Father, 
forgive  them.'  And  then  look  at  His  unselfishness 
in  this :  no  thought  of  Himself,  but  for  them.  No 
crying  out  of  His  pain,  nothing  of  that,  of  the  insult  and  the  shame 
and  the  wrong,  no  complaining  at  all ;  but  His  anxiety  is  for  those 
who  are  doing  all  this,  lest  they  should  hurt  themselves :  *  Father, 
forgive  them,'  an  utterly  unselfish  prayer.  We  know  how  hard  it  is 
ourselves  if  we  are  in  any  sort  of  suffering ;  I  do  not  mean  suffering 
when  other  people  treat  us  wrongly,  but  when  we  are  suffering  from 
sickness,  chronic  sickness,  pain,  and  we  do  not  feel  well.  How  easily 
we  fall  into  selfishness,  the  selfishness  of  the  invalid,  wanting  to  be 
the  centre  of  attention,  the  first  to  be  thought  of  in  the  house  and 
the  family ;  all  the  arrangements  must  be  made  for  that  one !  We 
gladly  will  do  it,  but  the  person  that  is  sick  and  suffering  should 
strive  to  look  and  see  here  in  this  most  acute  suffering  the  suffering 
on  the  Cross,  and  the  absolute  forgetfulness  of  self — no  thought  of 
self  at  all.  '  Father,  forgive  them.  How  much  more  bravely,  how 
much  more  successfully,  should  we  pass  through  many  of  our  ailments 
and  difficulties  and  tribulations,  if  we  could  forget  ourselves,  and  in 
the  middle  of  trouble,  instead  of  turning  to  self  and  thinking  how 
much  we  have  been  injured  and  wronged,  and  how  hard  it  is  to  bear 
it,  if  we  could  be  thinking  of  other  people  all  the  while !  So  the 
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Saviour  here  sets  us  that  example  of  complete  unselfishness  :  *  Father, 
forgive  them."* 

And  then  the  reason  why  that  He  gives — *  They  know  not  what 
they  do ' !  Ah !  there,  there  the  Saviour  unveils  for  you  and  for 
me  one  of  the  mysterious  characteristics  of  sin.  When  we  sin  we 
know  not  all  that  we  do.  *  They  know  not  what  they  do.'  It  is 
an  exposure  here  for  our  sakes  that  we  should  take  warning  that 
when  we  sin  we  do  not  know  what  the  whole  effects  of  it  are  going 
to  be.  In  the  beginning  of  life,  when  children  are  idle  and  careless, 
and  will  not  attend  and  learn,  they  do  not  see  how  they  are  harming 
their  future,  how  they  will  limit  the  happiness  which  God  will  give 
them,  how  they  will  one  day  bitterly  regret  that  they  had  not  made 
a  better  use  of  the  early  days  for  learning.  It  is  a  common,  common 
thing, — we  know  not  what  we  do  when  we  do  wrong.  And  so  it  is  in 
all  kinds  of  sin.  We  begin,  and  we  think  there  won't  much  harm 
come  from  it.  It  is  just  a  little  beginning,  something  that  we  do  not 
think  quite  right.  At  last  we  begin  to  know  that  it  was  certainly 
not  right;  yet  we  did  not  see  the  full  harm,  we  did  not  feel  the 
bondage  of  the  habit  which  we  were  beginning  to  form,  we  did  not 
see  what  its  effect  would  be  in  the  injury  of  our  after  life,  the  short 
ening  of  our  memory,  the  shaking  of  our  nerve,  the  dimming  of  our 
eye,  the  making  us  go  back  from  the  place  in  life  in  which  God  in 
tended  us  to  be.  There  is  many  a  man  who  has  had  to  take  a  second, 
or  third,  or  fourth  rank  in  life,  because  he  fell  into  sin  in  early  days, 
and  he  did  not  know  how  great  the  sin  would  be.  '  Father,  forgive 
them ;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.1 

It  is,  indeed,  a  revelation  to  us  of  the  deadly  nature  of  sin,  that  it 
is  so  much  worse  in  the  end  than  we  think  it  is  going  to  be  in  the 
beginning.  It  looks  such  a  trifling  little  thing,  it  looks  as  if  it  could 
bring  us  no  harm — quite  light  like  a  flake  of  snow.  What  can  be  the 
harm  in  a  flake  of  snow  ?  and  yet  flake  upon  flake  will  baffle  the  power 
of  this  nineteenth-century  science,  and  stop  the  carriages  and  the 
horses,  and  the  trains,  and  all  our  commercial  traffic.  Only  flake 
upon  flake,  a  little  thing  upon  a  little  thing :  then  you  see  the  result 
of  it.  And  so  it  is  with  sin ;  we  know  not  what  we  do.  And  this 
word  from  the  Cross  may  indeed  save  many  and  many  a  young  person 
entering  life,  if  they  would  but  turn  to  it.  Stop  while  there  is  time. 
Stop  at  the  beginning,  or  the  end  may  lead  you  to  something  that 
you  never  thought  you  would  do.  '  Now  I  am  going  to  suffer  for 
what  I  never  thought  to  do,'  were  the  words  of  a  notorious  murderer 
who  suffered  on  the  scaffold  not  many  years  ago.  When  he  looked 
back  on  his  dark  career,  he  never  thought  it  would  end  like  that ; 
but  he  went  on  step  by  step  until  he  got  accustomed  to  the 
darkness ;  then  the  deeds  were  done.  So  it  is  for  us,  standing  at 
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the  Cross,  to  look  and  see  how  much  we  need  of  the  forgiveness  which 
this  word  contains.  Think,  for  a  moment,  how  many  our  sins  of 
omission  have  been,  how  many  things  there  are  we  have  left  undone 
which  we  ought  to  have  done,  how  many  prayers  unsaid,  how  many 
kind  deeds  not  done,  how  many  hours  wasted,  how  many  thoughts 
that  have  been  improperly  employed — so  many  things  we  do  not 
know ;  we  cannot  reckon  up  the  number  of  the  things  we  have  left 
undone.  We  want  this  prayer  for  ourselves.  Directly  our  mind  at 
all  comes  back  to  the  real  condition  of  our  life,  it  is  certainly  what 
we  want,  the  prayer  of  the  Saviour  for  ourselves.  We  cannot  reckon 
up  the  sum  of  the  debt  of  the  things  we  have  left  undone. 

And  then,  the  things  that  we  have  done  wrong,  the  injury  that 
we  may  have  caused  to  others,  who  can  reckon  it  ?  When  a  child 
throws  a  pebble  into  a  pond,  you  know  how  the  circle  is  very  small 
at  first,  and  then  it  widens  and  widens  till  it  reaches  the  rim.  And 
so  it  is,  I  fear,  very  often  with  the  sins  of  our  youth.  We  may  have 
suggested  words  or  deeds  or  thoughts  which  may  have  gone  widening, 
widening,  widening ;  and  who  can  tell  how  far  the  injury  has  reached 
which  he  may  have  been  guilty  of  in  days  when  he  did  not  intend  to 
do  it,  almost?  We  cannot  tell  how  much  injury  we  may  have  done 
to  others.  Our  bad  example,  not  going  to  church,  not  going  to  the 
Holy  Communion,  not  saying  our  prayers,  not  reading  our  Bibles, 
being  ashamed  of  God,  not  speaking  up  for  God — we  cannot  tell  how 
many  people  that  we  do  not  know  may  have  been  encouraged  in  evil 
by  the  evil  that  we  have  done.  Directly  we  begin  to  think  of  the 
things  that  we  have  omitted  to  do  that  we  ought  to  have  done,  and 
when  we  think  of  the  injury  that  we  in  our  lives  may  have  caused  to 
others,  surely  we  need  this  prayer.  And  then,  for  ourselves,  what 
might  we  have  been  if  we  had  always  done  what  we  ought  to  have 
done,  and  not  left  undone  the  things  we  ought  to  have  done,  nor 
done  things  which  we  ought  not  to  have  done !  How  much  clearer 
our  view  of  spiritual  things  might  be,  how  much  more  free  we  might 
be  from  the  fear  of  man,  how  much  stronger  we  might  be  in  the  love 
of  God,  how  much  bolder,  braver,  brighter,  how  much  better  wit 
nesses,  examples  for  Christianity,  we  might  have  been !  O  God, 
forgive  us ! 

I  think  if  it  was  only  for  this  word  we  might  well  indeed,  all  of 
us,  whatever  our  lives  may  have  been,  the  best  of  us,  we  might  all 
be  glad  to  come  aside  to-day,  and  place  ourselves  beneath  the  Cross, 
and  look  up  and  say,  « O  blessed  Jesus,  Thou  who  hast  known  me 
from  the  very  first  moment  when  I  was  born,  Thou  who  didst  give 
me  my  life,  and  Thou  who  hast  known  all  that  I  have  left  undone 
that  I  ought  to  have  done,  and  all  the  things  that  I  have  done 
which  I  ought  not  to  have  done,  Thou  who  knowest  all  the 
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injury  that  I  may  have  done  to  others,  oh,  stop  the  injury  to  them, 
give  them  repentance  for  any  wrong  thing  into  which  I  may  have  led 
them,  cleanse  them  by  the  power  of  Thy  precious  blood  ;  and  then, 
O  blessed  Jesus,  let  me,  too,  come  within  the  power  of  this  prayer. 
Forgive  me  what  I  have  done  wrong.'  I  think  we  need  this  prayer 
to  save  us  from  a  kind  of  bewilderment  and  distraction  and 
despair  when  we  really  think  about  our  own  lives,  when  we  put 
ourselves  into  God's  hands  and  ask  Him  to  forgive  the  evil  we  have 
wrought  in  others  and  pardon  what  we  have  done  wrong,  and  ask 
Him  in  the  power  of  His  precious  blood  to  unmake  all  that  we  have 
made  of  ourselves  that  is  contrary  to  His  will,  and  remake  us  again 
in  the  power  of  His  risen  and  ascended  life,  and  pardon  us  and  give 
us  a  place  in  this  prayer  of  the  Cross :  '  Father,  forgive  them ;  for 
they  Know  not  what  they  do.' 

To-day  shall  thou  be  with  Me  in  Paradise. 

The  first  word  was  to  those  who  were  still  His  enemies.  They 
were  crucifying  Him.  This  second  word  comes  in  true  order,  to  one 
who  had  been  His  enemy,  but  now  has  repented  and  turned  to 
Him.  We  know  that  it  was  part  of  the  terrible  shame  of  the  Cross 
that  the  Saviour  was  led  out  through  the  streets  as  one  of  three 
malefactors.  We  know  how  hard  it  is  sometimes  when  people  say 
things  about  us  that  are  not  true ;  how  we  resent  it,  when  we  are 
what  we  call  misunderstood  and  misrepresented,  and  our  motives 
are  misconstrued.  And  here  the  Saviour  is  led  through  the  streets 
as  a  public  criminal  with  two  other  malefactors.  The  crowd  of 
people  could  make  no  difference.  There  they  went  to  Calvary,  all 
through  the  streets,  and  He  had  to  die  as  an  untrue  man,  as  a  man 
that  richly  deserved  and  got  what  he  ought  to  have,  his  own  deserts. 
And  now  the  two  are  one  on  either  side ;  and  even  when  they  were 
there,  S.  Matthew  tells  us  that  first  both  of  them  reviled  Him.  He 
had  no  comfort.  They  both  reviled  Him.  But  at  last,  S.  Luke 
tells  us — it  may  be  the  power  of  the  prayer  that  He  prayed,  '  Father, 
forgive  them ;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do ' ;  it  may  be  some 
wonderful  expression  of  innocence  and  gentleness  and  love  in  the 
Saviour's  face,  hanging  close  to  him,  apart  from  the  workings  of  his 
own  heart ;  but  we  cannot  tell — this  we  know,  that,  though  he  began 
by  reviling  the  Saviour  with  his  brother  malefactor,  at  last  the 
penitent  thief  turned,  and  said  to  Him,  *  Lord,  remember  me  when 
Thou  comest  into  Thy  kingdom.'  It  was  a  splendidly  phrased 
prayer.  What  I  have  just  been  saying  would  lead  you  to  think  he 
would  say,  '  O  God,  forget  me ;  do  not  remember  me,  do  not  call  to 
mind  all  the  moments  of  my  life  I  have  wasted  and  misspent.'  Not 
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so.  ^  The  penitent  thief  would  not  have  anything  left  out  of  the 
Saviour's  memory.  He  would  have  it  all  remembered,  and,  being 
remembered,  pardoned  in  the  remembrance.  <  Remember  me,'  do 
not  forget  me,  'when  Thou  comest  into  Thy  kingdom.'  Then  the 
Saviour's  answer,  at  once:  'To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  Me  in 
Paradise.' 

If  what  I  said  just  now  must  lead  us  all  to  the  very  edge  of  despair, 
thinking  of  how  much  untold  injury  we  may  have  done  to  others  and 
ourselves,  here  is  a  thought.  The  Saviour  here  shows  us  one  whose 
life  had  been  wrong  up  to  the  very  last  moment.  He  is  dying  on 
the  cross  as  a  malefactor,  and  yet  when  he  turns  to  the  Saviour,  the 
Saviour  pardons  and  forgives,  forgives  freely :  more,  '  To-day  shalt 
thou  be  with  Me  in  Paradise ' — a  total  pardon  after  all  that  life  of 
violence,  it  may  have  been  injury,  to  many  others  as  well  as  wrong 
in  itself.  All  that  is  pardoned  and  put  aside.  The  Saviour  made 
manifest  in  this  how  welcome  the  penitent  is  even  at  the  last  hour. 

And  yet  we  must  not  deceive  ourselves  here.  We  must  be 
careful  to  see  how  much  suffering  the  penitent  thief  endured, 
what  faith  he  showed  us,  what  courage.  There  is  nothing  here  to 
make  people  careless  in  sin,  or  to  put  off  their  repentance  needlessly 
till  the  last  moment.  Look  at  the  penalty  he  paid,  the  penalty  of 
the  law.  He  was  crucified.  Both  were  crucified,  the  penitent  as 
well  as  the  impenitent  thief.  And  then  look  how  thoroughly  he 
made  confession  of  his  sin.  He  distinctly  says  that  he  was  receiving 
the  due  reward  of  what  he  had  done.  He  did  not  wish  to  be  passed 
off  as  a  person  that  was  being  wrongly  punished  and  wrongly  crucified. 
He  made  an  act  of  faith  before  the  people  round  about  him,  spoke 
out,  and  rebuked  his  companion.  There  was  most  true  courage  in 
confessing  his  own  wrongness  in  his  past  life.  He  reproved  his  com 
panion  and  tried  to  bring  him  back,  tried  to  do  what  he  could  to 
make  amends,  compensation,  for  what  his  life  had  been.  And  so  he 
is  pardoned  and  forgiven.  After  his  pardon,  it  has  always  seemed  to 
me  also  wonderful  what  he  is  allowed  to  suffer.  After  the  Saviour 
had  pardoned  him,  and  given  him  the  assurance,  *  To-day  shalt  thou 
be  with  Me  in  Paradise,'  after  that  he  is  allowed  to  hang  still  upon 
the  cross.  All  that  darkness  he  had  to  go  through.  The  penitent 
thief  was  living  on,  and  the  darkness  came  on  round  about  him. 
The  Saviour  seemed  to  leave  him ;  and  most  awful  of  all,  he  had  to 
see  his  own  Saviour  die  and  to  hear  Him  utter  His  cry,  '  My  God, 
My  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Me?'  I  can  hardly  imagine  a 
greater  trial  to  go  through  than  to  have  been  hanging  by  the  Saviour, 
and  after  he  had  put  his  complete  trust  in  Him,  then  to  see  that 
Saviour  die,  die  in  agony  upon  the  Cross  close  by  him.  Yet  still  he 
persevered,  and  yet  still  further.  Then  you  remember  that  towards 
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the  close  how  the  soldiers  came  round  and  broke  the  legs  first  of  one 
and  then  of  the  other.  I  should  suppose  it  must  have  been  an 
additional  trial  of  his  faith.  *  Does  the  Saviour  really  care  for  me  ? 
Am  I  to  be  in  Paradise  this  evening,  when  He  lets  me  be  so  roughly 
treated,  when  I  am  to  be  treated  just  like  my  brother  malefactor,  my 
legs  to  be  broken  ? '  Yet  so  it  was.  I  think  there  is  a  warning  here 
for  any  who  might  presume  upon  forgiveness  as  though  it  mattered 
little  whether  we  repented  soon  or  left  it  till  the  last  moment. 

But  there  is  what  I  take  it  may  perhaps  be  more  helpful  to-day. 
There  is  surely  an  intended  comfort  here  for  all  truly  penitent 
people  who  find  in  the  days  of  their  true  penitence  that  they  have 
to  suffer,  that  they  have  to  endure  a  good  deal,  many  a  suffering, 
many  a  disappointment,  many  a  trial,  to  be  roughly  handled  by 
other  people,  to  go  through  times  of  darkness,  depression,  despond 
ency.  There  are  troubles  which,  when  they  beset  a  person,  are  apt 
to  make  him  think,  'Can  my  repentance  be  true?  can  I  really  be 
forgiven  ?  can  I  be  accepted  by  God  ? '  And  here  is  a  most  merciful 
picture  given  to  us  hi  this  history  of  the  penitent  thief,  of  one  whose 
pardon  we  are  assured  of.  His  life  we  know  was  most  wrong  up 
to  the  very  end,  but  his  pardon  we  know  was  most  complete.  The 
Saviour  with  His  own  lips  told  him  that  that  very  day  he  should  be 
in  Paradise  And  yet  between  the  pardon  and  his  death,  how  he 
seemed  to  have  been  left  by  the  Saviour  to  suffer !  So  it  may  be 
with  some  of  us.  It  may  be,  perhaps,  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  the 
mysterious  word  which  the  Saviour  spoke  to  Ananias  when  he  was  sent, 
you  know,  to  baptize  Saul,  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  When 
Ananias  was  told  to  go  and  baptize  Saul,  he  as  it  were  objected 
to  the  Saviour  that  He  was  going  to  be  too  kind.  He  said, '  Oh,  I 
have  heard  a  great  deal  about  this  man ' ;  and  then  he  proceeds  to 
show  how  much  harm  Saul  had  done.  What  does  the  Saviour  say  ? 
'  Go  on,  go  on ;  baptize  him.  I  will  look  after  all  that ;  I  will  show 
him  what  things  he  shall  suffer  for  My  name's  sake.'  It  has  often 
seemed  to  me  that  that  may  mean  that  we  are  not  tender  enough, 
gentle  enough,  to  administer  the  wonderful  discipline  which  the 
Saviour  knows  the  soul  of  His  saint  will  require.  And,  therefore, 
while  sometimes  penitent  sinners  seem  to  be  let  off  too  cheap  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  the  Saviour  looks  after  the  inner  discipline  of  the 
heart,  and  there  is  trouble,  and  the  way  of  penitence  is  a  way  of 
sorrow  and  difficulty  and  trial,  which  the  eye  of  the  world  cannot  see. 
But  the  Saviour  knows  it,  and  the  Saviour  will  administer  the  dis 
cipline  and  the  trouble  just  as  we  are  able  to  bear  it,  not  too  much, 
yet  enough,  so  that  the  soul  shall  be  perfected  and  be  ready  to 
be  with  the  Saviour  in  Paradise.  So  the  great  Apostle  Paul  had  a 
hard  and  suffering,  a  trying,  and  often  apparently  an  abandoned  life. 
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He  was  imprisoned,  he  was  scourged,  he  was  beaten,  he  was  ship 
wrecked,  and  yet  all  the  while  he  was  the  chosen  vessel  to  carry  the 
fospel  to  the  Gentiles.     So  here  this  penitent  thief,  to  whom  the 
aviour  promised,  'To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  Me  in  Paradise,'  had 
to  pass  through  a  period  of  wonderful  suffering  and  apparently  of 
neglect. 


Woman,  behold  thy  son;  .  .  .  son,  behold  thy  mother. 

We  follow  here  the  order  of  our  Lord's  last  words.  They  were 
begun  in  all  that  quietness  and  absolute  unselfishness,  not  speaking  of 
Himself,  but  taking  the  outer  circle  as  it  were  first,  and  beginning 
with  those  who  were  His  enemies :  '  Father,  forgive  them ;  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do ' ;  then,  turning  to  one  who  had  been  up  to 
the  last  moment  His  enemy  and  then  had  turned,  the  penitent  thief, 
and  saying  to  the  penitent  malefactor,  the  man  upon  the  gallows,  as 
we  should  say,  '  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  Me  in  Paradise.'  When 
we  in  our  modern  newspapers  read  of  an  execution  being  settled  for 
such  and  such  a  day,  let  those  of  us  who  can  in  the  interval  pray  for 
the  poor  person  who  is  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  the  law.  One  lesson 
from  the  penitent  thief  should  be  to  have  faith  in  people's  unapparent 
capabilities.  We  do  not  know  what  works  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
They  may  look  rough  and  hard,  and  they  may  perhaps  be  tenderer 
than  our  own,  and  be  in  Paradise  before  we  are,  if  ever  we  by  God's 
mercy  get  there.  It  should  teach  us  not  to  judge  hardly  other  people. 
We  know  not  what  God  may  be  doing  with  their  souls.  The  man  on 
the  gallows,  to  that  man  the  Saviour  says,  *  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with 
Me  in  Paradise.'  Let  us  pray  for  those  on  whom  we  hear  the  sentence 
of  the  law  is  passed.  It  may  be  a  soul  will  be  saved,  though  their 
bodies  will  suffer. 

Then  the  Saviour  turns,  as  you  know,  now,  but  only  now,  not 
before.  His  eye,  as  we  may  reasonably  suppose,  rests  upon  His 
Mother,  and  then  He  looks  to  her  and  says,  *  Woman,  behold  thy  son,' 
and  then  to  S.  John, « Behold  thy  mother.'  The  Blessed  Virgin  must 
have  wondered,  except  she  had  such  perfect  trust,  that  He  should 
have  spoken  to  one  and  another  and  not  a  word  to  herself.  But  that 
word  came  now.  And  it  has  often  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  most 
precious  harmony  of  the  first  and  the  fifth  commandments :  the  first 
commandment,  *  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  have  none 
other  God  but  Him';  and  the  fifth  commandment, ' Honour  thy  father 
and  mother.'  And  sometimes  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  to  carry  out 
these  two  commandments,  to  give  ourselves  to  God  and  to  attend  to 
our  family  duties.  Here  I  think  we  have  an  example  of  the  perfect 
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solution  of  it.  Look  at  the  obedience  which  the  Saviour's  life  sets 
before  us,  His  own  home  life  in  the  little  village  of  Nazareth ;  it  is 
surely  wonderful.  If  the  Saviour,  we  should  have  fancied,  was 
pleased  to  come  down  from  heaven,  He  who  was  the  constant  theme 
of  the  adoration  of  the  angels,  if  He  was  pleased  to  give  up  the 
glory  of  heaven  and  come  down  to  this  world,  He  would  come  down 
in  some  majestic  way  into  some  of  the  greatest  cities  with  a  splendid 
retinue,  with  some  of  the  magnificence  of  building,  with  some  of  the 
magnificence  of  an  earthly  court.  Not  so.  The  little  out-of-the-way 
village  of  Nazareth,  in  a  despised  part  of  the  corner  of  the  country, 
Galilee,  there  He  was  pleased  to  live,  obedient :  we  know  how  it  was, 
He  went  and  was  subject  unto  His  parents ;  there  He  lived.  And 
look  at  His  patience.  Living  on  there  in  His  home  life  till  He  is 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  only  three  and  a  half  years  more  to  live  in 
this  world !  Surely  it  is  an  example  to  us,  who  in  these  days  are  apt 
to  get  impatient  of  stopping  at  home.  It  would  have  been  apparently 
a  wasting  of  opportunities,  a  wasting  of  life.  Why,  did  He  not  come 
to  save  the  world  ?  and  is  He  going  to  stop  at  home  in  the  little 
village  of  Nazareth,  and  work  in  the  carpenter's  shop  at  home  with 
His  Mother  for  thirty  years,  and  within  three  years  and  a  half  of  His 
own  death  ?  Yes,  because  obedience  and  patience  and  the  discharge 
of  home  duties  are  more  precious  really  than  mere  energy  and  excite 
ment,  and  all  those  natural  kinds  of  expressions  of  the  desire  of  win 
ning  our  end  with  which  we  are  apt  to  think  we  can  only  accomplish 
the  work  God  gives  us  to  do.  Patience,  obedience,  discipline  in 
home-life ! 

This  wonderful  word  seems  to  me  to  belong  to  every  man  who 
knows  anything  of  family  life.  Is  it  not  what  has  gone  on  always  ? 
Is  there  not  with  all  of  us  a  feeling,  '  Well,  perhaps  I  had  better  stop 
at  home,  I  had  better  give  up  this  and  give  up  that  ? '  Many  a  man 
feels,  *  I  wish  I  could  have  more  time  for  home,  for  my  wife  and 
children ;  no,  but  I  must  press  on,  I  must  do  my  work  in  life.*  It 
may  be  the  work,  which  some  people  are  called  to  do,  to  go  right 
away  abroad,  it  may  be  to  go  like  a  missionary  and  to  preach  the 

fospel  in  a  foreign  land.  And  it  seems  that  some  people  forget  to 
ave  any  feelings.  Do  not  you  care  for  your  mother,  father,  brother,, 
sister  ?  And  as  it  is  in  home  life,  so  it  is  in  public  life :  every  man 
must  give  up  much  of  his  mere  enjoyment.  It  is  part  of  the  burden 
of  life,  that  every  man  has  to  balance  as  it  were  between  the  enjoy 
ment  and  momentary  comfort  of  his  own  home  and  family,  and  work 
ing  out  that  work  which  God  brought  him  into  the  world  to  do; 
working  out  the  work  which,  if  he  does,  he  will  be  able  to  do  more 
for  the  comfort  of  his  family  than  if  he  gives  way  to  the  momentary 
demands  of  pleasure. 
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I  know  that,  in  these  days  of  rapid  and  hard  work,  there  is  a 
danger  of  men  not  giving  enough  time  to  their  home.  There  is  a 
danger  that  hard  work  will  harden  them,  harden  their  feelings, 
harden  their  hearts  too.  It  ought  not  to  be  so,  it  need  not  be  so ; 
and  here  in  the  blessed  Son's  example  we  have,  I  venture  to  think,  a 
perfect  example  of  the  harmony  of  the  first  and  the  fifth  command 
ments.  The  discord  we,  more  or  less,  in  little  degrees,  are  conscious 
of.  We  do  not  know  how  much  time  to  give  to  our  family,  how 
much  time  to  spend  on  our  work.  Here  is  the  perfect  example.  The 
Saviour  is  at  home  quietly  all  those  early  years,  in  all  that  obedience, 
all  that  simplicity,  all  that  purity  of  love ;  then  He  is  away  on  His 
life's  work.  Is  His  heart  less  tender  ?  No.  And  on  the  Cross  He 
turns  thus  to  His  Mother  and  says,  '  There  is  provision.  Woman, 
behold  thy  son;  and,  son,  behold  thy  mother.  Take  care  of  her.' 
Let  me  ask  you  now  every  one  just  to  kneel  down  and  to  think  of 
this  simple  application  of  our  Lord's  work,  and  how  far  we  are  carry 
ing  out  the  fifth  commandment  and  the  first,  doing  our  home  duties 
and  doing  our  Father's  business. 

My  God,  My  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Me? 

Only  now,  in  the  order  of  the  words,  does  the  Saviour  come  to 
speak  of  Himself — such  absolute  self-forgetfulness  and  unselfishness : 
*  Father,  forgive  them ;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do ' ;  *  To-day 
shalt  thou  be  with  Me  in  Paradise ' ;  and  then  to  His  Mother,  *  Be 
hold  thy  son,'  and  to  the  disciple,  '  Behold  thy  mother.'  And  then 
only  He  comes  to  Himself.  And,  what  a  strange  disappointment  we 
shall  say  it  is!  When  He  does  come  to  Himself,  and  speaks  of 
Himself,  I  think  we  should  have  imagined  that  it  would  have  been 
some  wonderful  outburst  of  praise  and  glory,  and  confident, 
triumphant  faith  expressed  by  it.  Yet  it  is  quite  the  reverse, 
quite  the  reverse :  *  My  God,  My  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  Me  ?  * 
We  should  have  thought  that  it  would  have  been  something  like 
the  chariots  and  horses  of  fire  come  down  for  Elijah,  something  that 
would  have  been  a  wonderful  manifestation  indeed.  No ;  quite  the 
contrary.  He  speaks  of  Himself  as  feeling  forsaken. 

Now,  let  us  for  a  moment  be  clear  as  far  as  we  can  be  as  to  what 
this  does  not  mean.  It  cannot  mean  that  there  was  any  failure  of 
trustfulness  in  God.  God  forbid.  It  cannot  be  that  there  was  any 
feeling  that  the  Father  had  left  Him.  The  very  words  forbid  it, 
where  He  says,  *  My  God,  My  God.'  There  is  no  separation  between 
Himself  and  the  Father— He  is  sure  of  that :  '  My  God,  My  God.' 
What  can  it  mean,  then?  As  far  as  we  can  tell,  it  must  have 
been  a  wonderful  instance  of  His  love  in  allowing  Himself  to 
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show  us  something  of  what  the  bitterness  of  sin  will  lead  to,  in  the 
separation  which  it  must  bring  between  us  and  God.  In  this 
incommunicable  anguish  of  the  Sin-bearer,  He  felt  Himself  bearing 
the  burden  of  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  He  would  have  us  see  what  a 
shadow,  what  a  darkness,  what  an  awfulness  sin  does  produce  :  c  Why 
hast  Thou  forsaken  Me  ? ' — this  darkness  coming  over  Him  because  He 
had  entered  so  closely  into  the  position  of  the  sinner.  It  may  give 
us  a  warning  of  the  awful  despair  that  must  come  upon  those  who 
are  actually  separated  from  God.  Then,  again,  it  is  a  cry  of  pain,  not 
of  bodily  pain,  but  of  pain  of  the  spirit,  pain  of  heart.  And  it  means 
this,  that  the  Saviour  was  pleased  to  forego  the  comfort  and  the  joy 
of  the  consciousness  of  the  Father's  presence  for  our  sakes.  Amongst 
the  sufferings  which  He  would  undergo  for  us,  one  should  be  the  fore 
going  of  the  comfort  and  of  the  joy  of  the  brightness  of  the  Beatific 
Vision.  He  would  let  that  be  veiled,  and  bear  this  cross  for  us. 

This  comes  to  a  very  practical  truth  which  all,  more  or  less,  have 
to  undergo,  and  that  is  the  experience  of  the  loneliness  of  goodness 
in  this  world.  It  is  more  or  less  a  lonely  thing.  Many  and  many 
people  suffer  from  it,  and  not  a  few  break  down  under  it.  Any  kind 
of  greatness  is  necessarily  singular  and  alone,  for  it  only  becomes 
greatness  in  so  far  as  it  exceeds  that  which  is  around  it.  And  so  it 
is  in  spiritual  and  moral  life,  in  goodness  just  as  it  is  in  other  things. 
And  if  a  person  is  called,  and  answers  to  the  call,  to  live  a  higher  life, 
more  out  of  the  world,  more  unworldly,  with  a  higher  love,  again 
and  again  he  has  to  bear  the  loneliness  and  the  solitude  which 
belong  to  goodness  in  this  life.  Our  Saviour  had  Himself  said  that 
all  would  forsake  Him  and  fly,  and  so  they  did.  People  did  not  care 
about  Him,  they  did  not  want  Him ;  He  was  too  good  for  them. 
His  very  presence  seemed  to  be  a  trouble  rather  than  a  comfort; 
they  wished  to  put  Him  away.  He  was  a  reproach  to  them.  They 
put  Him  away  at  last,  they  put  Him  to  death.  But  this  was  some 
thing  more,  this  was  a  depth  of  loneliness  which  we  never  should 
have  expected.  He  would,  as  it  were,  be  bereft  of  the  joy,  of  the 
consciousness  of  the  presence  of  His  Father :  '  My  God,  My  God,  why 
hast  Thou  forsaken  Me  ? ' 

Turn  to  God  in  the  agony  of  the  moment  of  darkness  and  of  doubt, 
hold  on  and  wait,  and  the  truth  of  the  Sixty-second  Psalm  will  come 
home  to  you:  'My  soul  truly  waiteth  still  upon  God.  .  .  .  God 
spake  once,  and  twice  also  have  I  heard  the  same :  that  power 
belongeth  unto  God.1  Ah !  power,  intellectual,  spiritual,  moral,  as 
well  as  physical  power ;  and  He  can  make  the  mind  which  seems  to 
be  hopelessly  perplexed,  clear  and  restful.  He  can  make  the  heart 
which  seems  to  be  as  dry  as  a  river-bed  in  summer,  flow  again  like  the 
streams  of  the  autumn.  He  can  give  us,  any  moment  that  he  pleases, 
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of  the  refreshment  from  the  fountain  of  His  own  omnipotence.  He 
can  easily  refresh  our  minds,  make  the  cloud  pass,  give  us  the  light 
of  His  countenance,  and  we  shall  be  in  peace.  « My  God,  My  God 
why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Me?'  Oh!  not  a  few  in  these  last  days 
have  felt  the  sympathy  of  this  prayer ;  and  out  of  my  own  little 
experience  I  am  able  to  say,  thanks  be  to  God,  that  again  and  again 
this  one  and  that  one  that  had  feared  he  was  going  to  be  a  complete 
unbeliever,  has  only  been  feeling  the  strain  which  more  or  less  must 
come  upon  our  finite  faculties  if  we  turn  them  to  the  contemplation 
of  the  infinite,  and  after  a  while  he  has  returned  back  again  to  a 
childlike  trustfulness,  a  childlike  simplicity,  accepting,  surrendering, 
and  believing. 

I  thirst. 

This  short  word  has  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  practical  mean 
ings,  and  yet  I  believe,  as  coming  from  our  Lord's  lips,  it  should  be 
also,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  far-reaching  meanings  of  all.  CI 
thirst.'  First  of  all  it  is  to  give  us  the  assurance  of  the  reality  of 
our  Lord's  human  nature,  that  He  was  very  Man  as  well  as  very  God, 
and  that  being  very  Man,  and  in  the  body  He  would  bear  the 
sufferings  which  come  upon  us  through  our  bodily  nature,  He  would 
bear  in  the  body  as  well  as  in  the  mind,  not  only  in  the  mind  but  in 
the  body,  so  as  to  be  a  true  and  real  sympathiser  with  all  those  who 
know  what  bodily  suffering  is,  weakness  of  body,  pain  that  comes 
from  sickness,  all  the  desponding  weariness  that  comes  with  old  age, 
when  people  cannot  do  what  they  used  to  do,  and  become  dependent 
on  other  people.  And  it  is  very  trying  at  the  beginning  of  old  age 
to  be  so  constantly  dependent  upon  other  people  when  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  do  things  for  ourselves.  But  it  is  a  part  of  the 
discipline  which  belongs  to  our  weak  nature  here  to  be  helped  by 
other  people,  and  the  Saviour  has  given  us  one  very  simple  but  very 
beautiful  example  of  it.  He  bore  His  cross.  Now,  a  mere  natural 
heroic  human  nature  would  wish,  if  it  did  the  thing  at  all,  to  do  it 
for  itself,  to  do  it  and  to  finish  the  thing  without  help  at  all,  with 
heroic,  Stoic-like  fortitude  take  the  cross,  carry  the  cross,  suffer  on  the 
cross,  and  not  say  a  word  about  it.  The  Saviour  is  more  perfect  in 
His  human  nature.  He  takes  the  cross,  He  bears  the  cross ;  but  He 
allows  another  even  to  help  Him  in  the  carrying  of  the  cross,  and 
Simon  of  Cyrene  carries  the  cross  part  of  the  way  to  Calvary. 

When  we  sometimes  get  impatient  even  with  those  who  would 
help  us,  and  save  us  trouble,  and  bear  some  suffering  for  us,  when  it 
rather  touches  our  pride  instead  of  bringing  forth  our  gratitude,  let 
us  remember,  if  it  humbles  us  a  little  bit  to  need  the  help  of  others, 
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that  the  Saviour  was  pleased  to  accept  the  help  of  Simon  of  Cyrene 
in  carrying  His  cross. 

Now,  the  Saviour  knew  what  it  was  to  be  hungry  and  to  be  thirsty. 
He  has  done  much,  and  it  has  been  a  substantial  comfort  to  thousands 
and  thousands  of  poor  people  when  they  have  been  receiving  the 
sympathetic  assistance  of  their  wealthy  neighbours  to  know  that  in 
the  Saviour  they  have  some  one  who  can  understand  them  even  better, 
because  He  was  poor  and  homeless,  had  not  where  to  lay  His  head, 
that  He  was  hungry  as  a  hungry  man,  and  thirsty  as  a  man  that 
wants  something  to  drink.  It  was  a  reality  of  sympathy  which  he 
would  go  through  in  order  to  be  sure  of  understanding  the  feelings 
of  those  who  would  suffer.  '  Blessed  is  the  man  that  provideth  for 
the  sick  and  needy' — so  runs  one  of  our  versions;  but  there  is  a 
better  rendering :  *  Blessed  is  the  man  that  considereth  the  poor  and 
needy,'  that  understands,  that  tries  to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  the 
poor  and  the  needy,  of  the  hungry  and  the  sick.  Blessed  is  the  man 
that  considers — not  merely  gives  his  alms,  but  the  man  who  con 
siders,  enters  into,  understands  as  far  as  he  can — the  poor,  those  who 
are  in  want,  and  the  needy,  whether  it  be  through  sickness  or  in  any 
other  way. 

Now,  the  Saviour  has  given  us  this  perfect  example  of  under 
standing  by  His  own  experience  what  it  is  to  be  in  want, — 'I 
thirst.'  It  may  perhaps  at  least  make  us  careful  and  more 
tender,  when  we  are  talking  about  the  suffering  and  the  poor  and 
the  needy,  it  may  make  us  more  careful  if  we  ask  ourselves,  Was  I 
ever  really  hungry,  really  thirsty,  not  knowing  whence  to  quench  my 
thirst  or  stay  my  hunger  ?  If  not,  am  I  sure  that  I  can  understand 
the  feelings,  the  perplexity,  the  wounded  self-respect  which  belongs 
to  those  people  who  in  God's  providence  do  not  know  whence  to  get 
their  bread  ?  *  I  thirst,'  the  Saviour  says.  Let  it  make  us  tender  and 
considerate  if  we  would  have  for  ourselves  the  blessing  of  the  phrase, 
'  Blessed  is  the  man  that  considereth  the  poor  and  needy.' 

That  very  simple  and  practical  exposition  would  be  wrong  if  I 
were  to  leave  it  there.  The  Saviour  meant  more  than  that.  When 
the  Saviour  was  sitting  in  the  middle  of  the  day  on  the  side  of  the 
well,  talking  with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  then  He  said  He  was  thirsty 
and  asked  her  to  give  Him  something  to  drink.  But  surely  the 
very  position  in  which  He  was  sitting  leads  us  to  think — and  His 
conversation  with  the  woman — what  He  really  was  thirsting  for  was 
the  soul  of  that  poor  creature,  who  was  one  of  an  alien,  as  it  were, 
religion,  broken  in  her  social  position,  such  a  one  as  most  people 
would  have  turned  their  back  upon.  She  was  a  Samaritan,  of  an 
impure,  as  it  were,  faith  ;  and  she  had  had  five  husbands,  and  the 
man  she  was  then  living  with  was  not  her  husband.  The  Saviour 
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thirsted  for  her  soul,  to  bring  her  to  the  knowledge  of  Himself,  that 
she  might  be  saved.  And  so  the  word  of  the  Saviour, '  I  thirst,' 
reaches  further  than  the  mere  desire  for  the  quenching  of  the  natural 
thirst,  and  it  means  what  is  expressed  in  the  psalm:  <My  soul  is 
athirst  for  God,  yea,  even  for  the  living  God :  when  shall  I  come  to 
appear  before  the  presence  of  God?'  There  was  a  thirst  for  the 
souls  of  the  people,  a  real  desire  to  draw  all  men  unto  Himself. 
Now,  we  should  ask  ourselves,  Have  we  that  ?  have  we  that  desire  to 
bring  people  who  may  be  socially  and  theologically,  as  we  should  say, 
repulsive  to  us,  not  in  accord  with  us,  but  with  whom  we  might 
naturally  dispute,  and  from  whom  we  might  recoil  ?  Have  we  that 
inner,  spiritual  thirst  to  bring  all  people  round  again  so  that  they 
shall  be  in  communion  with  God  and  in  love  one  to  another? 
When  we  move  amongst  the  numbers  of  people  in  our  big  towns, 
when  we  see  them  pour  out  of  a  factory,  do  we  have  a  longing 
towards  them  ?  O  that  I  could  help  you  to  draw  nearer  to  them, 
that  I  could  see  you  more  loving  one  with  another !  When  we  see 
them  in  our  country  villages  working  upon  the  land,  do  we  long  to 
lift  up  their  hearts,  and  with  all  gentleness,  yet  with  all  power,  con 
strain  them  to  come  nearer  to  God  ?  Do  we  long,  as  it  were,  to  get 
a  greater  consciousness  of  the  spiritual  life  amongst  us  ?  Do  we  long 
to  make  the  kingdom  of  God  more  of  a  reality  amongst  us  ?  Do  we 
long  to  see  people  making  more  of  the  Saviour  and  of  Christianity, 
being  children  of  God  and  members  of  Christ,  and  inheritors  of  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven  ?  Have  we  this  thirst,  this  desire  ?  Is  it  the 
thing  we  long  for,  so  that  it  constantly  comes  up  in  our  conversa 
tion,  in  our  letters,  in  our  intercourse  with  other  people  ?  Have  we 
this  great  desire,  do  we  thirst  for  it,  to  get  rid  of  these  unhappy 
divisions,  to  get  away  from  all  quarrel  and  dispute,  to  be  of  one 
mind,  to  love  as  brethren,  to  be  like  people  going  to  then:  common 
home  in  heaven,  children  of  one  Father?  Have  we  this  burning 
brotherhood  of  love  in  us  constantly  ?  *  I  thirst.' 

The  Saviour  says,  '  I  thirst.'  Take  it  spiritually.  Blessed  is  the 
man  that  hungers  after  righteousness.  Do  you  ?  If  not,  why  not  ? 
Is  it  that  you  are  like  the  man  that  is  sick,  and  so  you  have  no 
appetite,  through  some  sin  ?  is  it  that  you  are  not  working  for  God, 
or  not  growing  in  grace  ?  Ask  Him. 

It  is  finished. 

None  but  the  Saviour,  of  all  who  ever  wore  human  nature,  could 
say  that,  at  the  end  of  life :  « It  is  finished.'  All  done,  complete, 
nothing  left  undone  that  He  ought  to  have  done,  nothing  done  which 
He  ought  not  to  have  done,  everything  done  that  He  had  to  do. 
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Exactly  at  the  right  time,  in  the  right  place,  in  the  right  way,  He 
did  all  things  well.  Oh,  what  a  contrast  with  our  lives !  Oh, 
what  a  contrast  with  our  lives !  Any  of  you  who  are  getting  to 
the  ridge  of  life,  and  getting  towards  the  end,  as  you  look  back,  can 
you  say,  *  It  is  finished,'  everything  complete  ?  No,  no ;  nothing 
complete.  But  with  the  Saviour  everything  was  done  completely  : 
the  home  life  at  Nazareth  absolutely  perfectly  done,  no  collision 
between  the  first  and  the  fifth  commandments,  His  Father's  business 
done  utterly,  His  Mother's  love  retained  completely,  every  thing  in  every 
direction  absolutely  complete.  More  than  that,  oh,  more  than  that ! 

*  It  is  finished '  must  have  meant  far  more  than  we  can  understand  at 
all.     Up  to  this  point  God  had  been  leading  the  world  ever  since 
man  fell  after  his  creation — up  to  this  God  had  been  leading  the 
world.     In  the  fulness  of  time,  the  Son  of  God  came  forth  and  was 
born.     Now  He  had  died  and  offered  up  the  full,  perfect,  and  com 
plete  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.     Whatever  there  was 
in  the  bond  of  sin  by  which  man  was  held,  that  bond  is  cancelled  by 
the  death  of  Christ  upon  the  Cross.     Whatever  there  was  of  debt, 
that  debt  is  paid;  the  debt  is  paid  and  the  bond  is  broken;  the 
snare  is  broken,  we  are  delivered,  and  man  is  free.     Free  !     The 
devil  has  tried  his  utmost,  he  has  thought  to  wound  the  Lamb  of 
God :  in  all  his  fury  he  came  upon  Him,  but  his  jaw  was  broken,  for 
there  was  the  Rock  of  Ages  there  as  well  as  the  Lamb  of  God,  very 
God  as  well  as  very  Man,  and  he  had  to  return ;  he  returned  and 
failed,  and  he  was  broken, — death  and  the  devil  vanquished,  van 
quished.     '  It  is  finished.'     Whatever  there  was  of  bondage,  of  debt, 
whatever  there  was  of  disease  in  man,  now  the  perfect  cure  is  pro 
vided — the  Rock  of  Ages ;  there  from  the  riven  side  shall  flow  the 
double  stream  of  pardon  which  shall  wash  and  cleanse  me  and  make 
me  pure.    From  the  foot  of  the  tree  of  the  forbidden  fruit  flowed  a 
polluted  stream  of  sin  and  misery  and  death.     Now  from  the  tree  of 
the  Cross  there  shall  flow  the  streams  with  the  correlative  remedies, 
righteousness,  happiness,  and  life  eternal.      'It  is  finished.'     The 
world  is  redeemed.     Man  can  come  back  again  to  God.     God  can 
take  His  child  back  again  into  His  arms.     God  can  say  to  the  prodigal, 

*  Come  back  again ' ;  and  He  can  go  out  to  meet  him,  fall  upon  his 
neck,  get  ready  the  fatted  calf  and  slay  it,  put  the  shoes  on  his  feet, 
and  the  ring  on  his  hand.     Yes,  the  prodigal  may  come  in  now.     '  It 
is  finished,'  man  is  redeemed. 

That  is  why  we  call  it  Good  Friday.  That  is  why  it  is  worth 
while  coming  here  to-day,  Good  Friday.  The  Saviour  offered  up 
to-day  the  '  one  full  and  perfect  sacrifice,  oblation  and  satisfaction,  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world,'  and  therefore  for  mine.  And  we  to-day 
in  all  humility  can  look  up,  if  we  accept  it  as  our  own.  There  is  the 
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precious  blood,  there  the  precious  blood  of  the  Lamb ;  a  red  line 
drawn  across  the  debt  of  my  sins  cancels  the  bond.  And  all  the  hope 
we  have  as  Christians,  all  the  power  we  have  through  the  sacraments 
of  the  Church,  all  this  takes  its  origin,  as  it  were,  from  the  fountain 
that  is  opened  now  to-day  on  Calvary.  '  It  is  finished,'  because  the 
bond  of  sin  is  broken,  the  debt  of  sin  is  paid,  the  disease  of  sin  is 
remedied.  '  It  is  finished.'  The  Saviour  is  to  be  buried,  to  rise,  to 
ascend,  to  send  forth  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  give  the  means  of  grace. 
All  this  He  knows  now.  This  is  all  secure.  'It  is  finished,'  the 
world  is  redeemed,  mankind  is  saved.  He  sees  it  all.  '  It  is  finished ' ; 
all  that  was  leading  up  to  it  in  the  heathen  world  and  in  the  Jewish 
world,  all  of  it  culminates,  and  is  finished. 

Indeed,  it  is  a  marvellous  thing ;  and  yet  contrast  for  a  minute  the 
outward  appearance,  just  as  it  looked.  What  a  collapse  it  must  have 
seemed :  just  simply  three  malefactors  upon  the  cross,  as  they  seemed 
to  be ;  just,  as  it  were,  the  world  triumphing,  and  there  you  have  the 
Bong  of  the  Jews — there  He  has  got  what  He  deserves !  Nobody 
cares  for  Him.  What  a  foolish  end !  Of  course  He  has  come  to 
nothing,  killed  like  the  rest,  crucified.  And  so  the  crowd  went  home. 
Ah !  to  look  at  it  on  the  outward  side,  it  looked  like  a  dead  failure. 
The  Saviour  saw  the  victory  and  said,  '  It  is  finished.'  Perhaps, 
sometimes  when  we  read  of,  or  know  by  our  own  experience,  the 
loss  of  some  one  whom  we  think  we  can  very  ill  spare,  or  whom 
the  age  and  the  Church  can  ill  spare,  we  think  when  such  a  one  is 
taken  away,  What  will  become  of  us  ?  It  seems  to  be  a  breakdown, 
it  seems  to  be  a  failure ;  and  we  talk  of  this  man  and  this  woman  as 
seeming  to  have  failed  in  their  lives,  and  died  before  their  time.  Let 
us  sometimes  hesitate  before  we  say  that.  We  only  see  a  very  little 
bit  of  things.  God  sees  it  all ;  and  what  seems  to  be  a  failure  on 
our  part,  as  far  as  we  can  see  it,  may  be  complete  as  far  as  God's 
purpose  is  concerned,  and  the  man  has  done  the  work  that  God 
brought  him  into  the  world  to  do.  It  is  far,  far  too  mysterious  a 
mechanism  for  us  roughly  to  put  our  hands  into,  the  mechanism  by 
which  God  carries  on  the  work  of  the  world.  God  brings  a  man  or 
a  woman  into  the  world  just  to  make  a  little  contribution,  as  it 
were,  to  life.  They  do  their  part,  and  then  they  leave.  But  again 
and  again  we  cry  out,  and  we  say,  Oh,  what  a  failure  he  was !  No ;  he 
may  have  done  all  that  he  had  to  do.  And  when  we  sometimes  see  in 
the  life  of  the  Church  a  life  which  seems  to  be  a  failure,  and  it  seems 
to  come  to  nothing,  do  we  not  say,  Ah,  now  that  man  is  dead  we  shall 
never  get  on  !  So  it  seemed  on  the  evening  of  the  first  Good  Friday ; 
but  the  Saviour  said,  « It  is  finished.'  And  even  in  our  own  poor 
lives,  when  we  see  how  much  of  confusion  and  incompleteness  there 
is  and  how  little  we  have  done  that  can  be  said  to  be  finished,  how 
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we  put  our  hands  to  this  and  put  our  hands  to  that,  and  it  is  all 
imperfect — let  us  trust  that  we  have  just  done  what  we  have  tried 
to  do  in  obedience  to  the  Saviour  and  in  union  with  the  Saviour. 
When  He  takes  us  away,  that  will  do.  '  It  is  finished ' ;  you  have 
done  what  I  would  have  you  do ;  that  will  do.  It  may  look  like  a 
collapse,  but  it  is  a  victory,  and  you  shall  be  crowned  in  the  end. 

Let  me  then,  before  I  finish  this  word,  suggest  to  you  what  I 
venture  to  call  the  law  of  handing  on.  It  is  a  mysterious  law.  We 
often,  as  we  are  getting  towards  the  end  of  life,  do  not  know  what 
we  have  got  to  do ;  we  cannot  tell.  We  may  have  something  to  do 
for  somebody,  most  important  :  to  hand  on  some  teaching,  some 
example  to  our  children,  to  our  own  country,  to  help  to  send  a 
mission  into  another  land.  We  have  just  got  to  do  something 
before  we  die.  We  do  not  know.  It  is  like  as  it  was  with  Elijah. 
Elijah  thought  that  his  life  had  come  to  an  end,  and  that  he  was 
good  for  nothing,  and  he  begged  to  die.  But  Jehovah  reproved 
him,  and  said  that  he  was  not  to  die  yet,  that  he  had  work  to  do. 
He  was  to  go  and  anoint  Hazael  king  of  Syria,  and  Jehu  king  of  Israel, 
and  Elisha  as  his  successor  as  prophet.  Now  observe:  the  great 
Elijah  had  nothing  more  to  do  himself,  but  what  he  had  to  do  was  to 
commission  others.  He  had  to  hand  on  the  work  of  the  Lord  to 
others  who  should  work  when  he  was  gone.  Just  the  same  with 
David  :  in  the  end  of  David's  life  we  see  him  gathering  his  court 
together,  and  he  calls  them  round  him,  and  he  calls  Solomon  his 
son,  and  tells  him  to  be  of  good  courage,  and  he  hands  to  him 
the  pattern  of  the  Temple,  which  he  said  the  Lord  had  given  to 
him.  David  was  not  to  build  the  Temple,  David  never  saw  the 
Temple  built.  David  said  he  had  prepared  with  all  his  heart  for  the 
house  of  his  God.  He  had  done  what  he  could,  but  he  was  not  to 
build  the  Temple ;  Solomon  was  to  do  that,  but  David  was  to  hand 
on  the  pattern  by  which  his  son  was  to  build.  Think  for  yourselves 
what  you  may  yet  have  to  do,  so  that  that  word  in  its  degree  may 
be  yours. 


Father,  into  Thy  hands  I  commend  My  spirit. 

The  first  word  the  Saviour  uttered  began  with  *  Father ' :  *  Father, 
forgive  them ;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.'  The  last  word 
began,  again,  with  '  Father ' :  *  Father,  into  Thy  hands  I  commend 
My  spirit.'  Communion  with  God,  unbroken  of  course,  all  through 
the  life,  and  then  to  go  up  into  the  life  and  the  joy  of  the  glory  which 
He  used  to  have  before  the  world  was  made  !  For  one  moment  only 
you  may  arrest  your  attention  on  this  fact,  that  the  Saviour  here 
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uses  again  one  of  the  words  of  Scripture — the  Thirty-first  Psalm  and 
the  sixth  verse :  « Into  Thy  hands  I  commend  My  spirit.'  And 
certainly  two  of  the  other  words  out  of  the  seven  were  also  from 
the  Scripture :  4  My  God,  My  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Me  ? ' 
and  *  I  thirst ! '  Then  even  at  such  a  supreme  moment,  at  the  last 
agony  on  the  Cross,  when  He  was  to  speak  the  Seven  Words, 
three  at  least — possibly  c  It  is  finished '  is  from  the  Twenty-second 
Psalm — but  three  are  words  of  Scripture.  Take  it  home  with  you. 
Let  your  Bible  be  your  constant  companion  in  order  to  keep 
you  in  communion  with  God.  The  Psalter  seems  to  be,  as  we  may 
say,  the  Saviour's  very  book  of  devotion.  Let  it  be  one  result 
from  our  Good  Friday,  standing  near  the  Cross,  to  make  more 
use  of  our  Bible.  And  let  me  from  this  point  out  how  the 
Saviour  has  used  it, — if  I  may  say  so,  how  He  makes  it  especially 
His  own.  He  adds  the  word  '  Father '  to  this  text :  *  Father,  into 
Thy  hands  I  commend  My  spirit.'  He  added  the  word  *  Father.' 
It  is  not  in  the  Psalm ;  ana  so  He  would  teach  us,  I  believe,  to  use 
the  Scripture,  taking  the  words  of  Scripture  and  bringing  them 
home  to  ourselves,  so  that  they  should  express  our  language  towards 
God  and  God's  message  towards  us. 

'  Into  Thy  hands  I  commend  My  spirit.'  Oh,  what  perfect  peace, 
and  what  final  courage  !  He  has  gently  and  quietly  borne  all  up  to 
the  last  moment,  and  then,  without  the  least  excitement,  simply 
says,  *  Father,  into  Thy  hands  I  commend  My  spirit.' 

Let  us  go  back,  then,  to-day,  after  tarrying  round  the  Cross  this 
short  time,  in  ourselves,  above  all  things  thankful  that  thus  there  is 
pardon  for  my  sins,  that  the  Saviour  has  died  for  me.  If  He  died 
for  me  and  showed  such  love  to  me,  I  ought  to  forgive  other  people, 
I  ought  to  be  kind  to  other  people,  to  forgive  them,  as  ,God  for 
Christ's  sake  has  forgiven  me ;  and  I  ought  to  look  up  to  Him  and 
give  myself  to  Him  now,  henceforth,  and  for  ever. 
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